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The  pablication  of  ihe  late  Mr.  Yarrell*8  '' History  of 
British  Birds  "  was  begun  in  July  1887,  and  finished  in  May 
1843.  The  merits  of  the  work  having  been  at  once  fully 
recognized,  a  Second  Edition  was  called  for  in  1H45,  and 
then  a  Third,  which  last  appeared  in  1856,  but  a  few  months 
before  its  author's  death.  A  large  impression  of  each  has 
been  sold,  and  the  work  has  been  genemlly  and  deservedly 
regarded  as  the  standard  authority  on  British  Ornithology* 
A  New  Edition  is  now  demanded,  not  only  by  the  public 
At  large,  but  by  many  who  possess  the  other  issoes,  and  a  few 
remarks  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  conducted 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  Second  and  Third  Editions,  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  though  not  unimportant  additions  and  alterations 
(to  be  presently  mentioned  more  particularly),  were,  as  a 
whole,  mere  reprints  of  the  First,  which,  as  has  been  already 
8aid»  appeared  some  thirty  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  it  is 
DO  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  literature  of  the  subject  has 
been  nearly  doubled,  while,  even  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  Edition,  an  extraordinary  increase  has  been  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  British  Birds.  Very  nniny  of  the  species 
respecting  which  little  was  actually  known  iu  1856,  have 
been  traced  l»y  competent  observers  to  their  breeding-quarters, 
and  their  habits  ascertained,  and,  in  some  instances,  minutely 
recorded.  The  heaviest  task  iu  preparing  a  New  Edition 
of  Mr.  Yahrell's  volumes,  is  that  of  sifting  among  the 
t»undance  of  informntion  supplied  by  the  authors  i^s  well  of 
endent  works  as  of  papers  in  Naiur»il-llisU)ry  journals, 
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and  in  the  publications  of  learned  Societies,  for  such 
particulars  as  are  most  needed  to  give  the  more  general 
reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  economy  and  attributes  of  the 
birds  which  do  not  permanently  frequent  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Such  a  mass  of  material  as  has  been  furnished  in  the  man- 
ner indicated,  enables  the  ornithologist  of  the  present  day  also 
to  rectify  many  statements  made  by  his  predecessors.  In  no 
respect,  perhaps,  is  this  fact  more  manifest  than  in  determin- 
ing the  geographical  range  of  species,  whether  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  **  British,**  or  only  occasional  visitors  to  our 
shores.  It  will  be  remembered  that  precision  on  this  point 
was  made  by  Mr.  Yarrell  a  prominent  feature  of  his  work  ; 
and,  when  the  amount  of  information  at  his  disposal  is  taken 
into  consideration,  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  was  therein 
eminently  successful  The  excellent  example  which  he  himself 
set  by  adding  to  or  correcting  statements  bearing  upon  this 
important  subject,  in  his  successive  Editions,  will  not  be 
lost  upon  the  new  Editor,  nor  will  the  equally  suggestive 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  certain  species  be  neglected 
by  him.  When  Mr.  Yarrell  had  satisfied  himself  that  his 
original  allocation  of  certain  forms  had  been  erroneous,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  correct  the  mistake — as,  for  instance,  the 
Pratincole  and  the  Phalaropes,  placed  in  his  First  Edition 
among  the  Bails  and  Coots,  but  subsequently,  with 
unquestionable  propriety,  referred  to  the  Plovers  and 
Sandpipers.  The  Editor,  therefore,  will  not  scruple  to 
make  such  systematic  changes  as  may  be  considered  to  be 
satisfactorily  established.  He  is,  however,  desirous  of  stat- 
ing that,  in  cases  which  may  be  still  regarded  as  doubtful, 
he  will,  whatever  be  his  own  predilections,  preserve  the 
original  order  of  Mr.  Yarrell,  thinking  it  a  lesser  evil  to 
continue  a  possibly  or  even  a  probably  erroneous  arrange- 
ment, than  to  offer  a  new  one  which  time  may  show  to 
be  no  improvement. 

The  lax  method,  adopted  by  older  writers  on  British 
Ornithology,  of  admitting  any  chance  straggler  from  distant 
lands  to  a  place  beside  the  real  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
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has  been  in  these  davs  very  generally  condemned,  as  tending 
to  confound  all  correct  notions  of  Geographical  Distribution. 
The  Editor,  however,  does  not  think  himself  warranted  in 
rejecting  any  of  the  species  falling  under  this  category  which 
have  been  recognized  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  but  the  claims  for 
admission  of  new  ones  will  be  carefully  scrutinized.  And, 
that  he  may  not  appear  capricious  in  his  choice,  the  Editor 
wishes  to  state,  that  of  the  land-birds  lately  recorded  as 
having  occurred  in  Britain,  it  is  his  intention  only  to  include 
those  which  belong  to  that  great  zoo-geographical  region  of 
the  Old  World  of  which  the  British  Islands  form  a  portion. 

The  scientific  names  of  the  birds  used  by  Mr.  Yarrell 
will  be  retained,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  them,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Editor 
also  to  prefix  names  in  accordance,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
the  code  of  Rules  for  Zoological  Nomenclature  adopted  by 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science — a 
code,  the  chief  principles  of  which  were  admitted  by  Mr. 
Yarrell  himself.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  following  these 
rules,  a  more  uniform  practice  than  now  exists  may  be 
ultimately  reached,  and  even  numerous  synonyms  which  in 
the  case  of  many  common  species  at  present  perplex  the 
most  scientific  ornithologists,  may  eventually  disappear. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  has  to  observe,  that  while  on 
his  part  no  trustworthy  source  of  information  shall  be  wil- 
lingly neglected,  he  will  bo  glad  to  receive  any  commu- 
nications likely  to  be  of  use  in  elucidating  the  **  History 
of  British  Birds.'* 

LonDOif,  March y  1871. 
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NOTE. 

♦ 

Though  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  compress  into 
the  smallest  compass  the  account  of  each  Bird  herein 
described  it  has  been  found  impossible  that  the  work 
should  be  contained,  as  originally  intended,  in  three 
volumes.  With  the  next  part  the  Second  Volume  will 
begin  and,  on  the  completion  of  the  whole  work,  an 
Introduction  and  permanent  title-page  will  be  supplied 
to  the  present  volume. 
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PAOB  LINE 

98  83,  /or  p.  61  read  p.  54. 

118  23,  transpose  transverse  and  longitudinal. 

122  25,  far  p.  237  read  p.  487. 

156  36,  for  by  1  '09  by   98  read  by  from  1  -09  to  -98. 

158  8  of  note,  for  p.  677  read  p.  477. 

214  9, /or  diflTer  rea€?  differs. 

229  1  of  note,  for  1866  read  1766. 

238  1  of  note,  after  p.  160  hisert  (1766). 

31 7  24,  for  Gbtlicia  read  Galizia. 

362  1  of  note,  for  Syrian  specimens  read  The  examples  which  breed  in  Syria. 

361  6  of  note,  for  Iwikait  read  IriXats. 
364      3  of  note,  the  reference  to  Naumann^s  work  should  be  Nachtr.  iv.  p.  199 

(1811). 

464  6,  for  Mr.  Gould's  read  Bonaparte's. 
493       4,  5,  for  Tackzanowski  read  Taczanowski. 

509  9,  dele  A.  vinacea  and. 

,,  11, /or  may  be  read  is. 

614  Recent  discoveries  seem  to  shew  that  the  genus  Panurus  is  most  nearly 
allied  to  Paradoxomis. 
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BRITISH     BIRDS. 

A  CVfPITRES,  vrWf  Hi  h^E 


i 


.^^; 


Ctyph  fulvus  (J,  F;  Gmeliii*). 
THE   GKIFFON-YULTURE. 

VulUtr  ffdvits. 

Grrit  Sannifnyf. — Bciik  strong,  thick ^  znd  deep,  the  sidei  mther  swollen, 
tnnxilU  ntinp  imrntHli&tely  tri  fnint  of  tin?  c^re,  forming  a  culinen  t-iirvirig  Uj  th»' 
tip,    where  it  in  HonH'whiit  jibruptly  hooked.     Mftiidible  stmiulif.  and    puiif»de-l, 

•  Vfifhtr  fulrtif,  J.  F.  OmtOin,  Sjfit.  Nat  i.  p  2i9  (1788). 
t  Syat^me  deft  Oipieiiiix  ifc  VtsyX'Ui  ct  de  In  Syrie,  p.  8  (1810). 
VOIi.    I.  B 


VULTURIDJ'. 


bocomifig  narrower  towards  tbe  pDint.  Nostrils  aaked  and  diagona].  Tongue 
fringed  witb  spines.  Head  slender  and  coverttl  with  sliDrt  down^  us  is  most  part 
of  the  neck  ;  Above  the  iihouldein  a  nitF  of  elongated  feathers.  Feet  strong, 
claws  Hlightly  hooked  ;  middle  toe  rather  longer  than  tarsuit,  ami  united  at 
base  to  out<?r  toe  by  a  muinbrane.  Wings  long ;  first  tinill-feather  short,  tlie 
foiifth  the  long^rt.     Tall  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feathers. 

I  xVM  iudebtecl  to  the  kindness  of  Admiral  Bowles  for  the 
first  notice  of  the  capture  in  Ireland  of  the  Griffon- Vulture. 
In  the  autumn  of  1843  the  Admiral  was  visiting  Lord 
Shannon,  at  Castle  ^lartyr,  and  saw  there  this  Vulture,  whidi 
had  heeu  caught  hj  a  youth  on  the  rocks  near  Cork  Harhoor, 
in  the  spriu*^  of  that  year.  The  bird  was  full  grown  ;  the 
plumage  perfect,  without  any  of  the  appearances  consequent 
upon  confinement ;  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  bird  had  escaped  from  any  ship  ;  it  was  very  wild  and 
savage,  and  was  in  perfect  health.  Not  long  afterwards  Mr, 
Thompson  observes  in  the  *  Annals  of  Natural  History* 
(xv,  p.  308),  Ms  Lordship  **  ottered  the  bird  to  Dr.  Ball 
for  tlie  collection  in  the  Garden  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
Dublin  ;  but  before  arrangements  w^cre  completed  for  its 
transmission  it  died.  The  specimen  was,  by  the  directions 
of  Lord  Shannon,  carefully  preserved  and  stuffed,  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Br.  Ball,  who  has  added  it  to  the  collec- 
tion in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     It  is  in  adult  plumage." 

This  species  of  Vulture,  of  large  size  aud  proportionate 
strength,  possesses  also  great  sustaining  powers  of  flight, 
and  has,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  extended  geographical 
range.  In  Europe  it  inhabits  Spain,  and  though  visiting 
the  South  of  France  in  considerable  numbers,  it  does  not 
appear  to  breed  to  the  northward  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  also 
occurs  in  Italy,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Crimea. 
It  has  been  met  with  in  Germany,  aud  it  is  found  in 
Sardinia  aud  Crete,  In  North  Africa  its  range  extends  from 
Morocco  in  the  west  to  Egypt  in  the  east,  and  thence  south- 
wards, according  to  some  authorities,  even  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  not  occurring,  however,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  continent.  In  Asia  it  frequents  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Persia,  aud  Northern  India.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  according  to  the  views  of  some  ornithologists. 


GRIFKON-VULTI  RK. 


Beyeml  races,  if  not  distinct  epecies,  have  b^en  confonnded 
tiiider  the  name  of  Gups  or  Vnltur  fulvH8,  and  in  particular 
that  which  inhabits  Spain  and  the  north-western  portion  of 
Africa,  has  received  the  name  of  Gt/ps  ot'cideHtalig,  Mr, 
Blyth,  however,  has  remarked  that  a  specimen  which  ho 
received  nnder  this  designation  from  Algeria,  was  simply  a 
female  of  Gi/ps  falvuSf  fur  in  the  VuUundit,  unlike  the 
other  birds  of  prey,  that  sex  is  always  the  smaller. 

Of  late  years  the  lial>its  of  this  Yulture  have  been  closely 
observed  by  many  of  those  ornithologists  wbtira  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  iwasibly  engendered  by  the  earlier  eilitions  of  this 
work,  has  prompted  to  wander  far  from  home  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  study  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  there  are  probably 
few  exotic  birds  about  which  more  has  been  written  than  the 
Griffon -Yulture.  Its  manners  have  been  examined  by  theao 
adventurous  natm-alists  in  very  many  of  its  haunts,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  select  from  their  accounts,  chiefly  published  in 
*  The  Ibis/  the  passages  most  worthy  of  citation,  where  all 
are  of  interest*  Since  the  preaumptioo,  however,  is  that  the 
bird  taken  in  Ireland,  as  above  mentioned,  was  of  the 
western  race,  it  may  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  extracts  to 
remarks  which  can  only  refer  to  that  form. 

In  Algeria,  Canon  Tristram  mentions  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Camel  being  slaoghtered  in  the  Desert,  which  the 
Griffon-Yulture  dtx^s  not  habitoally  frequent,  it  was  not  till 
the  next  morning  that  a  bird  scented,  or  rather  descried,  the 
prey.  **  That  the  Yulture  uses,"  he  continues  (Ibis,  1859, 
p,  280),  *'the  organ  of  sight  rather  than  that  of  smell,  seems 
to  be  certain  from  the  immense  height  at  which  he  soars 
and  gjTates  in  the  air.  In  this  instance  one  solitary  bird 
descended,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  was  joined  by  a 
-Beoond*  A  short  time  elapsed,  and  the  Nubian  Yulture 
{Otofiypn  nuhicuii)  appeared,  self-invited,  at  the  feast ;  and 
before  the  bones  were  left  to  the  Hyaena,  no  less  than  nine 

Griffons  and  two  Nubians  had  broken  their  fast 

May  we  not  conjecture  that  the  process  is  as  follows  ? — The 
Griffon  who  first  descries  his  quarrjs  deseeuds  from  his 
elevation  at  once*     Another,  sweeping  the  horizon  at  a  still 
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greater  distance,  observes  his  neighbour's  movements,  and 
follows  his  course.  A  third,  still  further  removed,  follows 
the  flight  of  the  second ;  he  is  traced  by  another ;  and  so  a 
perpetual  succession  is  kept  up  as  long  as  a  morsel  of  food 
remains  over  which  to  consort." 

Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  also  writing  of  this  species  in  a  part 
of  the  Eastern  Atlas,  where  it  was  very  abundant,  occupying 
with  its  nests  every  available  ledge  in  some  extensive  ranges 
of  rocks  (Ibis,  1859,  p.  179),  says  : — **  The  eggs  appear  to 
be  laid  in  the  month  of  February,  as  most  of  the  nests  con- 
tained young  in  the  beginning  of  April.  During  the  time  of 
incubation,  one  of  the  parent  birds  sits  constantly,  and  if 
frightened  off,  returns  immediately.  The  nest  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  sticks,  which  are  used  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  as  the  situation  requires.  The  eggs  obtained  from 
wild  birds  generally  show  indications  of  natural  colouring, 
in  addition  to  the  blood  and  dirt  with  which  they  are  usually 
stained.  This  colouring  is  dispersed  in  faint  spots  of  a 
reddish  hue,  sometimes  all  over  the  egg,  but  generally  at  the 
larger  or  smaller  end."  He  adds,  that  the  young  "  on 
emerging  from  the  egg  is  covered  with  white  down ;  the 
sides  are  dark." 

In  Spain,  Lord  Lilford  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  168)  mentions  his 
having  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  below  Seville, 
a  party  of  at  least  forty  of  these  birds  regaling  upon  a  dead 
horse.  **  I  have  since,"  he  adds,  "  met  with  this  Vulture  in 
all  parts  of  Spain  which  I  have  visited,  in  great  abundance, 
particularly  in  April,  1864,  in  the  Sierra  de  la  Palmitera, 
near  Marbella,  where  we  were  encamped  for  two  days  in 
pursuit  of  Ibex."  More  lately,  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  writ- 
ing of  the  birds  of  Southern  Spain,  states  (Ibis,  1871, 
p.  56),  **  This  is  the  common  Vulture  of  the  country,  breeding 
in  small  colonies  in  every  mountain-range.  It  lays  early  in 
March,  as  I  found  some  young  birds  in  the  first  week  of 
April.  The  eggs  (usually  one,  but  occasionally  two)  have 
seldom  any  genuine  marking ;  but  I  know  of  a  colony  of  six 
where  the  eggs  are  always  somewhat  spotted  and  streaked." 

Lack  of  space  renders  it  impossible  here  to  quote   the 
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accounts  given  of  this  bird  (if,  intkcil,  it  be  the  same 
species)  in  countries  further  to  the  east.  They  have  been 
f»ivGn  in  much  detail  bv  Mr.  Allan  Home,  Mr*  Hudh^ston, 
Mr,  Charles  Farm  an,  and  Messrs,  H,  J.  Klvves  and  T.  E. 
Buckley,  Canon  Tristram  has  described  (Ihig,  1805,  p.  264) 
two  extensive  colonies  in  the  cliflfs  near  ?\Fooot  Carnieh  and, 
in  his  •  Natural  History  of  the  Bible/  he  states  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  word  Xc^ht-r 
— invariably  rendered  *' Eagle'*  by  the  transktors  of  our 
accepted  version^with  the  Arabic  Xissi\  the  modern  name  of 
this  species  of  Vulture, 

An  egg  of  Gifps  fuliKs^  taken  by  Mr.  Philip  Lutley  Sclater, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Loudon,  ut  Kef 
H*Satka,  in  the  Eastern  Atlas,  in  March,  1859,  and  given 
by  him  to  the  Editor,  measurof?  3*54  by  2 "82  in. ;  it  is  of 
a  pure  white,  with  a  few  small  markings  uf  jialo  red  ;  but 
more  highly-coloured  specimens  are  in  other  col  lections. 

The  fcdlowing  description  was  taken  from  a  line  living 
s|>ecinien  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  beak, 
from  the  curved  point  to  the  cere,  is  of  a  yellowish- white 
horn-colour  ;  the  cere  itself  blnish-lilaek  :  the  i rides  reddish- 
orange  ;  the  head  J  neek»  and  circular  roft^of  dull  whitish 
down  ;  the  lanceolate  feathers  below  the  circular  ruff,  the 
plumage  of  the  uj^per  surface  of  the  body  aud  the  wiug-eoverts, 
liglit  yellowish-brown  ;  the  shaft  of  euch  feather  of  light 
wood  bro\^Ti  ;  the  primaries  and  tail-feathers  dark  clove 
brown  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  in  front,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  dull  white,  mixed  with  light  brown  ;  under 
surface  of  the  body  reddisli  ytdlow-brown  ;  the  smaller  under 
wing-coverts  light  brown ;  the  large  under  wing-coverts 
almost  white  :  the  legs  and  toes  lead  colour;  the  claws  black; 
the  anterior  portion  of  each  toe  covered  with  six  large  scales, 
the  remaining  portion  and  the  legs  reticulated. 

A  specimen,  sent  to  the  Zoological  Society  by  Sir  Thomas 
Reade,  from  Tunis,  measured,  from  the  point  of  the  l»eak  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  three  feet  eight  inches;  from  the  anterior 
bend  of  tlie  wing  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill,  twenty- 
seven  inches  ;  the  miiklle  toe  and  chiw  hvc  iuches. 
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NeOPHBON    PEttCNOPTERUB  (LinnflBUS*)- 

THE   EGYPTIAN  VULTURE, 

Neophron  percnoptems, 

Nkophhos,  Sitt'tfftttff. — BcJik  straight,  slender,  elotignied,  rounded  al>nve, 
enciircled  at  the  hum  witli  a  naked  cere.,  whtcli  extendi  ritore  tlinn  hxU  the  1en|t;tli 
i^r  the  Hmk  :  iiin»er  mandiltlG  witli  sttaigkt  edge*,  booke<l  at  the  tip  ;  uiuler 
niandiblc  bliiujt,  and  shortor  ihnn  the  upper.  Nostrils,  nejir  the  middle  of  the 
b*»ak,  clongivted,  lon^tudinaL  Head  and  neck  partly  hare  of  feathers.  Wings 
h)n(^^  rather  pointe<l  ;  ttie  third  qniHUfeather  ihe  longest.  Legs  of  moikmte 
strength  and  length  ;  tjirsi  reticulated  ;  feet  with  four  toes,  thive  befoi%,  one 
behind  ;  anterior  toes  united  at  tho  baae.     Tail-fe«thers  fourteen. 

Two  examples  of  this?  Vulture  were  seen  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bristol  Chaiiool^  and  one  of  thera,  now  in  the  possession 
of  tlio  Bev,  John  Matthew,  of  Kike,  in  Somersetshire^  was 
shot  near  that  place  in  Oetober,  1825.  **  When  first  dis- 
covered, it  was  feeding  npon  the  carcass  of  a  dead  sheep,  and 

•    VttliHr  j^rrnt^ptrrtu,  Liumi^us,  Sjst  Nat.  K*!.  3  2,  i.  p.  }2-i  {17'l>*)- 
t  Hystcnie  des  niteaox  de  I'fl^'iie  et  dc^  hi  Syrie,  ]k  8  (IHlU), 
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had  so  gorged  itself  with  the  camon  as  to  b^  unable  or  unmll- 
ing  to  fly  to  any  great  distance  at  a  time,  and  was  therefore 
approached  without  much  difficulty  and  shot.  Another  bird, 
similar  to  it  in  appearance,  was  seen  at  the  same  time  upon 
wing  at  no  great  distance,  which  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  few  days,  bnt  conltl  never  he  approached  within 
range,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mate  of  the  one 
kiUed-" 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1868,  aa  recorded  by  Dr.  Bree 
in  *The  ZoologiBt '  for  that  year  (p,  1456),  another  Egyi>tian 
Vulture  was  shot  at  Peklon,  in  Essex,  attracted  by  the  blood 
of  some  slaughtered  geese.  This  bird,  as  seems  to  have 
l>een  the  case  also  with  the  Somersetshire  specimen,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  immature  plumage,  and  is  minutely  described 
hy  Dr,  Bree. 

The  Egyptian  Vulture  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  interior 
of  South  Africn,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Ayres,  it  is  rare  in  Natal, 
and  Mr.  Layard  states  that  it  is  decidedly  a  scarce  species 
near  Capetown.  It  is  there  called  by  various  names  which 
signify  **  White  Crow/'  the  name  referring  to  the  adult  bird. 
Le  Vaillant  states  that  this  species  inhabits  the  whole  of 
Southern  Africa,  and  is  infinitely  more  common  wdthin  the 
tropics  than  elsewhere.  The  Egi^Dtian  Vulture  does  not  live 
in  flocks,  like  other  Vultures  ;  although,  when  attracted  by  a 
carcase,  eight  or  ten  may  be  seen  aRsenibled.  At  other  times 
it  18  rare  to  see  more  than  two  together.  The  male  and  female 
seldom  separate.  In  the  districts  which  this  species  inhabits, 
cverj^  group  of  natives  has  a  pair  of  these  Vultures  attached 
to  it.  The  birds  roost  on  the  trees  in  the  vicinity,  or  on  the 
fences  which  bound  the  inclosures  formed  for  their  cattle. 
They  are  to  a  certain  degree  domiciled  and  harmless.  The 
people  do  them  no  injury  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  rather 
glad  to  see  and  encourage  them,  because  they  clear  the  pre- 
mises of  all  the  offal  and  tilth  they  can  find.  In  default  of 
other  food,  they  oat  frogs,  lizards,  and  snakes. 

Like  the  preceding  species,  the  Egyptian  Vulture  is  un- 
known along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  ;  but,  unlike  it,  it 
inhabits  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the  Canaries,  and  has 
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occmTcd  in  Madeira.  Tangier  seems  U)  he  itH  most  westerly 
limit  on  tlie  African  maiulimd,  and  thence  the  first  eggs  of  this 
species  seen  in  England  were  obtained  from  M.  Favicr  in  1845, 
by  the  late  !Mr.  John  \Vollc\%  as  lias  elsewhere  been  mentioned 
(Ootheca  Wolleyana,  p.  1).  They  are  snbject  to  great  varia- 
tion in  size  and  colour,  being  blotched  and  mottled  with 
dark  or  light  red,  sometimes  so  closely  that  the  white  gronud 
is  not  visible.  They  measure  from  2*68  to  2'82  by  2**2  to 
1*7*2  in.  In  Algeria  the  species  is  abundant,  and,  acrordiiig 
to  M\\  Salvin,  **  wherever  a  elitf  existH  in  the  mountains 
that  surround  the  table- lands  of  the  Eastern  Atlas,  sure 
enough  it  will  be  occupied  by  a  jmir.'*  It  visits  also  all  the 
oases  of  the  Desert  m  summer,  and  follows  the  nomad  camps 
for  ofliil.  The  neat  is  said  by  Canon  Tristram  to  be  placed 
on  a  rocky  ledge,  and  to  consist  of  a  foundation  of  brandies, 
on  which  are  heaped  *'  rags,  patches,  old  slippers,  and  whtde 
basketsful  of  camels*  hair  and  wool.'' 

From  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  this  species  passes  over  to 
Portugal,  where  the  Rev.  A.  C  Smith  fell  in  with  it  on  many 
occasions;  it  is  common  in  summer  in  Spain,  especially  in 
Andalucia,  where  it  fearlessly  follows  the  plough,  according 
to  Lord  Lilford,  It  inhabits  and  breeds  on  the  Pyrenees  and 
in  Lower  Provence,  It  has  occurred  in  (Termany,  and  Buffou 
received  an  adult  specimen  from  Norway  ;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
at  all  surprising  that  this  bird  should  have  been  taken  in 
England.  The  Norwegian  specimen,  placed  by  him  in  the 
National  Cabinet,  was  compared  by  Le  Yaillant  %vith  his 
Cape  specimens,  and  be  was  convinced  tliey  were  of  the  same 
species. 
^  Malta,  Sicily,  Corfu,  and  Crete,  with  other  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  visited  by  this 
Vulture.  Bruce,  and  many  travellerB  after  bim,  says  it  is 
frequent  in  Egypt  and  about  Cairo,  where  it  is  called  l>y  the 
Europeans  '*  Pharaoh*s  lien."  In  Arabic  it  is  called  Iitivhnnth, 
This  name,  with  its  Hebrew^  equivalent,  BarhauK  rendered  in 
the  English  Bible  **  Gier-eagle/'  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
fn^m  lu'chem,  which  signifies  love  or  attacbini  nt :  jutdiahly. 
says  Canon  Tristram,  from  the  male  and  fern  si  le  never  parting 
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Lrmpany.  Bruce  adds,  tliat  tliis  bird  liiiiKl^  its  nest  in  the 
lost  deserted  parts  of  the  country,  and  hiyn  but  two  c^^s. 
The  parent  birds  attend  tlieir  young  with  great  care,  and  feed 
them  for  the  first  four  months.  It  in  conKidered  a  breach  of 
order  to  kiU  any  one  of  these  birdn  in  Cairo.  They  are 
efficient  scavengers.  In  Eastern  Africa  it  has  been  observed 
by  nearly  all  recent  travellers. 

From  Turkey,  where  it  breeds  as  far  uorth  as  Bulgaria, 
this  species  ranges  over  the  Crimea,  Asia  Minor,  and  Pales- 
tine;  but  its  eastern  limits  are  somewhat  doubtful,  Muce  of 
late  it  has  been  declared  that  tlie  well* know ji  Indian  bird 
generally  identified  with  Ni*ophnm  percwtpterns^  is  a  distinct 
species,  N,  ijinffimanufi,  and  usnally  recognizable  by  its  light- 
coloured  beak.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  f^omc 
Indian  Neophrons  have  dark  benks,  so  that  the  question  still 
ri*mains  in  obscurity. 

In  the  adult  bird,  the  whole  length  from  the  point  of  the 
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bouk  to  the  Olid  of  the  tail  is  iVoui  twenty-six  to  twenty^uine 
iiiclies.  The?  btiak  is  bkck  ;  the  cere  yellow ;  the  iridea  red  ; 
the  Duked  skin  of  the  cheeks  aod  front  of  the  neck  yellowish 
flesh-colour;  the  feuthers  of  the  occiput  and  baek  of  the 
neck  slightly  elongated  :  all  the  plumage  white  except  the 
primary  and  Kecondary  win*jj- feathers,  the  firnt  of  which  are 
wholly  black  ;  the  second  have  the  proximal  half  black, — 
which  colour,  extending  beyond  the  ends  of  the  great  wing- 
covertB,  forms  by  its  exposure  a  dark  band  across  the  middle 
of  the  wing  ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  secomlarieB  white ; 
the  tail  is  gmduated,  the  feathers  of  the  middle  being  the 
longest ;  the  legs  and  t(^es  pale  flesh-coloor  ;  the  claws  black. 

The  young  bird  has  tlie  base  of  the  bill  yellow  ;  the  point 
black ;  irides  reddish-brown  ;  the  naked  skin  of  the  cheeks 
and  front  of  the  neck  livid  grey  ;  the  general  coh)ur  of  tlie 
plnmage  dark  brown,  with  a  few  light-coloured  feathers,  and 
the  edges  of  others  indicating  the  approach  to  maturity ; 
great  tjuill-feathcrs  black;  legs  and  toes  greyiah-brown ; 
claws  black. 

The  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  article  represents  an 
adult,  and  that  on  the  preceding  page  an  immature  bird 
of  this  species.  The  sulijoined  figure  shows  the  sternal 
apparatus,  the  posterior  portion  of  which  is  subject  to  some 
variation,  as  well  in  outline  as  in  the  presence  or  absence  t4' 
the  foramen  by  which  it  is  pierced.  The  specimen  from 
which  this  figure  is  drawn  possesses  a  foramen  on  the  light 
side  but  none  on  the  left. 
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AqUILA    CORYSAKTl'S  (Li«mMlH'). 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

A qii i la  eh r^n a tftos . 

AqtriLA,  Btimonf. — Beak  8troni^»  of  mocJcrate  kngib,  ciined  from  the  cert% 
puinledf  ih«  cuttin)?  edgei  neaHy  stmigbt.  NoHirilA  oral,  laleml^  ilirected  oli- 
Itqdelj  dovDword  and  Iwckwftrd  ;  6r  circular.  Wings  large  aJid  lonju;,  tli«  foarth 
quill' feather  the  lo-a^mt.  LegsfltroDg  ;  tarsi  feathered  to  the  junction  «f  the  toe«. 
Feet  Btroiig;  the  l»st  phalanx  of  each  toe  corer^i  by  thn«  largo  Hcalcs ;  clawa 
ttroDg,  hooked. 

•  /Vi/ro  rhrtfmiUfi,  Liiinti^iiH,  Syj^t,  Nat.  Kd.  12,  i.  p,  125  (1700), 
+  UniithoJogie,  t.  i».  42a  \\im). 
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The  Golden  Eagle,  though  occasionally  seen  and  some- 
times obtained  in  the  southern  part  of  Great  Britain,  is 
far  more  commonly  found  in  Scotland.  In  the  time  of 
Willughby,  who  died  in  1672,  it  was  reported  to  breed 
annually  upon  the  high  roeka  of  Snowdon.  The  same  writer 
describes  a  nest  fouud  iu  Derby sbire  in  1668.  Bewick 
quotes  from  Wallis  the  remark,  that  this  species  formerly 
had  its  eyry  on  the  highest  part  of  Cheviot,  and  Sir  William 
Jardiue  speaks  of  the  precipices  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland having  once  boasted  a  similar  distiuction.  '*  Upon 
the  wild  ranges  of  the  Scottish  Border/*  he,  writing  in  1838, 
continues,  *'oneor  two  pairs  used  to  breed,  but  their  nest 
has  not  been  kno^vn  for  twenty  years,  though  a  straggler  in 
winter  Bometimes  is  yet  seen  amidst  their  defiles  /*  and  Mr. 
Bobert  Gray,  whose  new  work  on  the  '  Birds  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  'contains  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  say^  that  though  looked  upon  throughout  the  couilK^ 
generally  nty,  it  is,  from  its  habit  of  wanderiniif 

tlie  autumn,  frequently  seen  in  the  Lowlands.  Indeed,  iho 
Rev.  T.  B.  Bell  informed  Mr.  A*  G.  More,  only  a  few  years 
since,  that  it  still  bred  in  East  Galloway ;  but  it  ia  not  till 
one  enters  the  Highlands  that  one  can  confidently  expect  to 
see  this  species.  Even  there  the  number  of  birds,  though  yet 
considerable,  is  far  less  than  by  all  accounts  it  was  sume  years 
ago,  and  it  is  probably  still  diminishing,  notwithstandiug  the 
protection  afforded  to  them  on  some  of  the  larger  deer-forests. 
In  most  of  the  western  and  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  it 
is  belieYed  that  a  few  nests  are  still  tenanted  by  the  Golden 
Eagle,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  Hebrides,  where,  according  to 
Mr.  Gray,  in  the  work  before-mentioned,  the  birds  **  are 
smaller  and  darker  in  colour  than  those  bred  on  the  main- 
land." In  the  Orkneys  it  used  also  to  breed,  but,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  not  in  the  Shetland s.  The  habits  of 
this  species,  as  observed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Wolley,  who 
was  very  familiar  with  it,  are  recounted  in  much  detail,  from 
his  notes,  in  the  *  Ootheca  Wolleyana,'  and  representations 
of  two  eyries  in  Argyllshire  are  there  given,  from  drawings 
made  on   the  spot  by  Mr.  Wolf.      With    a  few  exceptions 
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it  tnk<?8  up  its  qoartt-VH  in  some  mountiiiBOos  district,  but 
tbe  loctility  choseo  is  often  reiiiarktilily  accessil>le»  ami  occa- 
sionally even  on  the  ground,  Tbe  neet  asually  consists  of 
a  platform  of  sticks,  upon  wliirli  is  laid  freslily-gathiired 
heather,  and  sometimes  lar^jo  sprigs  of  fir- boughs.  Thi? 
lining  is  composed  of  fern,  grass,  moss,  or  any  convenient 
material,  but  pnucipally,  and  almost  invariably,  of  tnfts  of 
Luzuht  atilratna.  The  nest  is  repnired  every  year,  so  that 
an  old  structure  is  frequently  of  very  large  size,  and  while  it 
appears  loose »  is  yet  so  firm  as  scarcely  to  yield  to  the  weight 
of  a  raan.  Instances  are  known,  however,  in  Scotland,  of 
the  nest  being  placed  in  n  tree.  One  of  these  has  been 
examined  by  that  excelleot  observer,  Mr,  A.  E.  Knox,  who 
kindly  showed  some  drawings  of  it  to  tbe  Editor.  Another 
has  been  described  in  '  The  Ibis/  by  Captain  Powlett-Orde, 
and  this  contained  four  eggs — an  unusual  number  for  this 

^^  to  lay. 
Ud  Golden  Eagle  breeds  early  in  the  psLiy  %i4^en  with 
the  country  niider  deep  snow.  The  hen  sit»  very  close,  but 
when  disturbt^l  Hies  off  in  alarm,  and  seldom  reappears  until 
her  enemies  have  retired.  The  eggs  are  generally  two  in 
number,  but  three  are  not  unfreqoeotly  found.  They  are 
hiicl  at  intervals  of  a  few  days^  and  are  hatched  in  the  same 
order.  In  size  and  shape  they  do  not  vary  so  much  as  do 
those  of  some  other  birds,  but  they  are  Hubject  to  great  dif- 
ference in  colour,  ranging  in  this  respect  from  a  pure,  spotless 
white  to  the  richly-dyed  carnations  of  a  pair  tigured  by  Mr. 
Ilewitson,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  *  Illustrations/  well- 
nuirked  examples  being  rather  the  rule  than  tbe  exceptidii. 
The  colour  of  the  mottling  is  commonly  some  shade  of  red, 
but  eggs  are  not  un frequently  found  where  it  is  of  a  purplish- 
brown,  while  spots  id'  delicate  libie  are  seen  uuderlyiug  the 
darker  blotches  and  streaks.  They  measure  from  B'23  to 
2*72by  2'55  to211  in. 

The  eggs  are  hatched  in  Scotland  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  the  young  are  at  first  covered  with  snow-white  down, 
which  gives  pke<^  to  the  dark -c  ohm  red  nestling  plumage. 
The  bird  described  from  the  Derbyshire  nest  by  Willughby 
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is  said  to  have  been  **  as  black  as  a  Hobby,  of  the  shape  ol 
a  Goshawk,  of  almost  the  weight  of  a  Goose,  rough-footed,  or 
feathered  down  to  the  foot,  having  a  white  ring  about  the 
tail." 

As  regards  its  occurrence  in  England  at  the  present  day, 
numerous  instances  are  on  record,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
White-tailed  Eagle  has  often  been  mistaken  for  it;  and  it  is  not 
possible  always  to  determine  where  this  error  has  been  made. 
One  of  the  best-authenticated,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  cases, 
however,  is  that  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevenson,  in  *  The 
Zoologist'  for  1869  (p.  1863),  from  which  it  is  clear  that  a 
Golden  Eagle  was  found  dead  at  StifiTkey,  in  Norfolk,  in 
November,  1868. 

In  Ireland,  this  fine  bird,  according  to  the  late  Mr. 
Thompson,  **  inhabits  permanently  several  of  the  most  lofty 
and  retired  mountain  ranges "  throughout  the  island  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  since  his  time  Eagles  of  both  species 
have  become  far  rarer.  In  the  wilder  parts  of  Mayo  and 
Donegal,  however,  the  Golden  Eagle  probably  still  breeds, 
though  in  the  county  last  mentioned  it  was  believed  that 
a  few  years  since  only  a  single  pair  remained.  The  well- 
known  "Eagle's  Nest"  at  Killamey — whether  formerly 
occupied  by  this  species  or  the  White-tailed  Eagle — has 
been  long  deserted;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  hilly 
tracts  of  the  south  are  still  tenanted  by  the  Golden  Eagle, 
whence,  and  from  the  more  northern  localities,  examples 
may  wander  to  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Smith,  in  h' 
'History  of  Kerry,'  relates  that  a  poor  man  in  that  county- 
got  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  his  family  during  a 
summer  famine  out  of  an  Eagle's  nest,  by  robbing  '^ 
Eaglets  of  part  of  the  food  brought  by  their  parents, 
whose  attendance  he  protracted  beyond  the  natural  time  by 
clipping  the  wings,  and  thus  retarding  the  flight,  of  the 
young  birds. 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  not  found  in  Iceland ;  but,  with 
this  exception,  it  inhabits  and  breeds  in  suitable  localities 
in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  from  Lapland  to 
Sicily,  and  from  Portugal  to  Bulgaria.     In  Asia  it  occurs 
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tbroughout  Tartaiy  and  Siberia  (excepting  its  northern 
parts)  to  Daanrift ;  its  southern  limit  so  far  to  tlie  east 
beiog  the  Himalayas,  where,  according  to  Mr.  JerdoUi  it 
is  foand  but  rarely,  and  not  elsewhere  in  ludia.  In 
Palestine  it  is  very  common  in  winter,  and  occasionally  at 
the  same  season  occurs  in  Arabia  and  Ec^ypt,  penetrating 
even  to  Abyssinia.  In  Algeria  it  breeds  as  far  south  as 
the  Atlas,  while  in  winter  it  frequents  the  Dayats  of  the 
Desert. 

North  America  is  inhabited  by  an  Eagle  which,  though 
regarded  by  many  naturalists  as  a  distiuct  species,  and 
named  Aquilu  eanadensUf  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John 
Henry  Gumey  (than  whom  on  this  subject  there  can  be  no 
better  authority),  not  distinguishable  by  any  constant  cha- 
racter from  the  A*  chryntiettts  of  the  i)ld  World.  Of  this 
bird  Wilson,  in  bis  *  American  Ornitbology/  states  that 
it  is  found  from  the  temperate  to  the  arctic  regions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter,  breeding  on  high  precipitous  rocks, 
always  preferring  a  mountainous  country.  Sir  John  Richard- 
son considers  that  it  is  seldom  seen  in  North  America  tar  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

In  the  whole  extent  of  its  range  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  difference  in  its  habits.  In  some  countries  it  is  less 
of  a  rock-haunting  bird  than  in  the  British  Islands.  Tbns 
in  Lapland  its  nest,  according  to  Mr.  Wolley's  experience, 
is  always  placed  in  a  somewhat  large  tree.  In  the  Atbis»  a 
*^^  is  rather  the  commoner  position,  though  an  arboreal  site 
];u frequently  chosen. 

The  flight  of  the  Golden  Eagle  is  described  by  those  who 
'  ^""^^  witnessed  it  as  majestic  and  powerful  in  the  extreme ; 
and  from  the  great  strength  of  tlie  bird,  it  preys  with  ease 
on  fawns,  lambs,  hares,  and  other  game.  It  feeds  nuieh, 
however,  on  carrion,  and  this  habit  gives  great  facility  for  its 
destruction.  Montagu  relates,  that  *'wben  nporting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lien-Lomond,  on  the  summit  of  the  lesser 
mountains  that  form  its  base,  a  Grouse  was  wounded,  and 
flew  with  difticulty  eighty  or  an  hundred  paces.  An  Eagle, 
apparently  of  this  species,  percciviug  the  laborious  flight  of 
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the  Gruuse,  descomleil  with  ru|>id  wiu<^  from  the  tuljactjut 
lofty  cliffy  before  our  gims  ware  reloaded,  aod,  in  defiance  of 
the  Bliouts  made  to  deter  him,  carried  otf  his  prey."  In 
another  part  of  the  Western  Highhiods  of  Scotland,  Montagu 
*'  had  un  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  powers  of  the  flight 
of  thia  bird  in  piirsoit  of  itn  quarry.  An  old  Black  Cock 
was  aprung,  and  was  instantly  pursued  l>y  the  Eagle  (who 
must  have  been  on  a  neighbouring  rock  nnperceived)  across 
the  glen,  the  breadth  of  which  was  at  least  two  miles.  The 
Eagle  made  several  pounces  in  Wew,  without  success,  Imt  aa 
there  was  no  wood  nor  cover  on  the  opposite  moon  tain 
Bufficient  to  conceal  so  large  a  bird  as  the  Heath  Orouse,  he 
doubtless  forfeited  his  life  to  the  merciless  tyrant  of  the 
rocks/* 

Mr.  Thompson  bas  given  tlie  following  information  on  the 
authority  of  a  sporting  friend,  "  When  out  bunting  among 
the  Belfast  Mountains,  an  Eagle  appeared  above  bis  hounds 
as  they  came  to  fault  on  the  ascent  to  Devis,  the  highest  of 
the  chain.  As  they  came  on  the  scent  again,  and  w^ere  at 
full  cry,  the  Eagle  for  a  short  time  kept  above  them*  hut  at 
length  advanced  and  carried  olT  the  bare,  when  at  the  distance 
of  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards  before  the  hounds/' 

M.  Luighi  Benoit  states  that  in  Sicily,  a  pair  of  Golden 
Eagles  have  been  seen  to  hunt  in  concert  for  game  ;  one  of 
the  birds  gliding  over  the  ground  and  beating  the  hushes 
and  shrubs  with  its  wings,  while  the  other  remains  on  the 
look-out  at  a  moderate  elevation,  A  Ralihit  or  a  Hare,  if 
driven  out,  is  immediately  seized,  and  tlie  prey  thus  obtained 
is  shared  with  its  companion. 

Eagles  are  said  to  be  very  long-lived  ;  one  that  died  at 
Vienna  was  stated  to  have  lived  in  confinement  one  hundred 
and  four  years.  Their  voice  is  sharp  and  loud,  consisting 
fifenerally  of  two  notes,  repeated  many  times  in  successiou. 
Two  birds  of  this  species  kept  by  Mr.  Selby  '*  ajipearcd  un- 
tameable  in  disposition,  their  Herceness  remaining  undimi- 
nished through  years  of  confinement-  They  did  not  exhibit 
any  partiality  even  for  the  person  who  constantly  attended  and 
fed  them,  but  were  as  ready  to  attack  him  as  a  stranger/' 
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In  the  menafjjerie  at  the  Gardeos  of  the  Zoological  Society 
i  there  are  Gohlen  Eagles  and  ^Tjite-tailed  Eagles ;  but  the 
keepers  find  the  Goldeo  Eagles  tlie  most  tractalile  of  the  two 
species,  and  several  instances  have  heen  recorded  wherein  the 
latter  have  been  trained  to  lake  Hares  and  Kahbits.  In  Central 
Asia  a  large  Eagle,  called  by  the  name  of  Benfuf,  Jierkut^ 
or  Bearcootf  and  thought  by  some  naturalists  to  he  the 
Aquila  chri/saetuSf  is  often  used  for  the  capture  of  Antelopes, 
Foxes,  and  even  Wolves.  It  is  carried  on  horseback,  or  on 
a  perch  between  two  men.  It  seizes  the  smaller  animals  by 
the  head  with  one  foot,  and  by  the  haunch  with  the  other. 
The  larger  ones  it  attacks  on  the  head  alone.  Such  a  bird, 
when  well  trained,  is  valued  bj  the  Kirghiz,  says  Pallas,  at 
the  price  of  two  Camels. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  male  Golden  Eagle  is  nearly 
three  feet ;  the  adult  female  is  still  larger.  The  beak  is 
bluish  horn-colour,  darkest  at  the  tip ;  the  cere  yellow^ ;  the 
skin  of  the  lore  tinged  with  blue ;  the  kidea  hazel,  the  pupils 
bkck ;  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the 
neck  pointed  in  shape,  and  rufous-brown  :  the  general  colour 
of  the  plumage  of  the  body  dark  brown,  the  chin  and  throat 
particularly  so ;  the  wdng-primaries  nearly  black,  the  second- 
aries brownish-black  ;  the  wing-coverts  reddish-brown,  varied 
with  dark  brown  ;  the  feathers  of  the  belly  and  thighs  bay ; 
those  of  the  tail  varied  w^ith  tw o  shades  of  brown,  the  ends 
1  dark ;  the  legs  covered  with  bay  feathers ;  the  toes  yellow 
and  reticulated,  except  the  last  or  distal  joint  of  each  toe, 
which  is  covered  with  three  broad  scales ;  the  claws  are  black, 
the  ooter  claw  of  each  foot  the  smalleBt  of  the  four. 

In  a  younger  specimen  of  the  Golden  Eagle  with  the  basal 
or  proximal  half  of  the  tail  white,  the  feathers  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  were  less  rufous,  and  the  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  on  the  body  and  wings  more  uoifonn,  and  darker. 
In  this  state  it  is  the  King-tailed  Eagle  and  Aqitila  Jtdra  of 
authors.  White  varieties  of  the  Golden  Eagle  have  been 
I  seen  and  recorded. 

The  Eagles  of  the  mountains  of  Sainte  Victoire,  near  Aix 
in    Provence,    have   been   described   as  forming  a   distinct 
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species  under  the  name  of  Aqaila  harthelemii.  They  cou- 
stiiutly  differ  from  other  Golden  Eagles,  it  is  said,  by  the 
presence  of  a  few  white  feathers  among  the  scapulars.  Two 
of  these  birds*  taken  from  the  nest  in  1857,  were  sent  to 
Mr,  Garney,  and  one  of  them,  never  having  before  shewn 
any  departure  from  the  ordinary  pi tiraage  of  A.  ehri/miftits, 
was  observed  in  1864  to  have  the  first  scapular  on  each  side 
of  a  pure  white.  The  Norwich  Museum  possesses  a  similar 
example  from  Algeria.  Young  Golden  Eagles,  before  as- 
suming the  fully  mature  plumage,  often  have  the  feathers 
of  the  tarsus  white,  and  in  this  state  some  ornithologists 
have  been  inclined  to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  a  distinct 
species. 

The  foot  of  the  Golden  Eagle  is  so  distinctly  marked  from 
that  of  the  White-tailed  or  Cinereous  Eagle,  as  to  afford  the 
moans  of  deciding  between  the  two  at  any  age ;  and  tlie 
three  anterior  toes  of  both  species  are  therefore  here  figured 
to  shew  the  distinction*  The  foot  on  the  left  hand  is  that 
of  the  Golden  Eagle,  in  which  the  tarsus  is  clothed  with 
feathers  and  each  toe  is  covered  with  small  reticulations  as 
far  as  the  last  phalanx,  then  with  the  three  broad  scales 
already  referred  to.  In  the  foot  of  the  "^lute-tailed  Eagle, 
represented  by  the  figure  on  the  right  hand,  the  reticulations 
are  confined  to  the  tarsus,  the  whole  length  of  each  toe  being 
covered  with  broad  scales. 


The  figure  of  the  Golden  Eagle  at  the  head  of  this  article 
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was  taken  from  h  Utio  spccimeu  at  iIri  gurdeii  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  where  it  had  Uved  for  eight  years. 

The  power  of  vision  in  hinls  is  observed  to  be  very  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  in  none  is  it  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
Eagles,  and  the  Falconidm  generally-  It  has  been  stated 
that,  probably  in  the  whole  nrnj^e  of  anatomy,  no  more  perfect 
adaptation  of  structure  to  function  could  be  adduced  than  m 
to  be  fuuiid  in  the  numerous  and  beautiful  modifications  in 
the  form  of  various  parts  of  the  eyes  of  different  animals, 
destined  to  exercise  vision  iu  mediii  of  various  degrees  of 
transparency  as  well  as  density.  The  figure  on  the  right 
hand  tif  the  \ignette  below  represents  the  circle,  composed 
of  tifteen  bony  plates,  by  whicVi  tlie  orb  of  the  eye  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  is  supported.  These  bony  plates  are  capable 
of  slight  motion  npon  each  other.  The  figure  on  the  left 
hand  in  the  vignette  below  represents  the  crystfilline  lens  of 
the  same  bird;  the  lens  being  subject  to  gi-eat  variety  of  form 
in  diflferent  birds.  In  the  Eagle,  the  proportion  of  the  axis 
to  the  diameter  of  the  kns  is  us  three  and  eight-tenths  to 
five  and  seven-tenths;  in  the  Eaglc-Owl,  which  seeks  its 
prey  at  twilight,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  lens  are  as 
six  and  seveu-tenths  to  seven  and  eight-tenths  ;  and  in 
the  Swan,  which  has  to  select  its  food  under  water,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  lens  jire  as  thrt?o  to  three  and  eiglit-tentliR, 
Bii'ds  have  also  the  power  of  altering  the  degree  of  the 
convexity  of  the  cornea.  With  numeroua  moditications  of 
form,  aided  by  delicate  muscular  arrangement,  birds  appear 
to  have  the  power  of  obtaining  such  variable  degrees  of 
extent  or  intensity  of  vision  as  are  most  in  accordance  with 
their  peculiar  habits  and  necessities. 
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Aquxla  NiEViA  (J,  F,  Gmelin*). 
THE  SPOTTED  EAGLE. 

Aqu'du  mevUh 

Foil  tlie  particulars  of  tlie  occurrence  of  tliiH  addition  to 
tho  ornithology  of  the  BritiHh  iBltindB,  1  am  indebted  to  tbo 
kindness  of  Mr,  Kobert  Davis,  Junior,  who  sent  me  also  a 
coloured  drawiujLj  made  from  the  bird  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  JJubliu,  from  which  Ibe  repre- 
sentation here  given  was  copied,    *'  This  specimen/*  observes 

•  Fativ  iKct-t'ujf,  J,  F,  Giiiclin,  Sret.  Nat.  i.  p.  259  (1788). 
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Mr,  Davis^  **  was  shot  in  the  month  of  January  of  tbo  pre- 
sent year,  1845,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Shannon,  and  was 
at  the  time  in  a  fallow  field  devonnng  a  rabbit.  Another 
bird  similarly  marked,  bnt  reported  to  have  been  of  a  lighter 
shade  of  brown,  was  shot  at  the  same  jdaco  within  a  few 
days,  but  was  unfortunately  not  preseiTcd  ;  both  had  been 
noticed  during  the  two  previous  months  sweeping  over  the 
low  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  m  near  Yonghal, 
and  between  Castle  Martyr  and  Clay  Castle.'* 

In  the  *  Zoologist*  for  IHGl  (pp.  7311  and  7817),  Mr, 
Edward  Hearle  ftodd  records  the  occurrence  of  two  Spotted 
Eagles,  both  immature  males,  in  Cornwall,  The  first 
was  shot  in  Hawk*s  Wood,  at  Trebartha^  near  Cheese  wring, 
on  the  4th  of  Beeember,  18G0.  The  second  was  killed  at 
St.  Mawgan,  near  St.  Columb,  at  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  1861 , 

This  Eagle,  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Golden 
Eagle,  but  almost  one*third  smaller  in  size^  is  a  well-known 
inhabitant  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  formerly  used  in  Eah^onry.  Professor  Nils  son  has 
recorded  one  killed  in  Lapland,  and  a  second  in  Scania, 
while  Faber  mentions  its  occurrence  in  Sleswiek.  In  the 
westeni  portion  of  North  (termany  it  is  seldom  met  with, 
though  it  has  been  recorded  by  Zander  as  breeding  in  Meek- 
lenburg.  Further  to  the  eastward  it  becomes  abundant,  and 
of  its  habits  in  Pomerania,  where  it  is  especially  so,  Dr. 
KrlifK^r  and  the  lute  Forester  Hintz  have  given  many  details. 
It  has  been  killed  in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  and,  according 
to  MM.  Jaubert  and  Bartlndemy-Lapommeraye,  is  a  bird  of 
regular  passage  in  the  Bouth-east  of  France,  breeding  in 
some  of  the  wooded  parts  of  the  Hautes-Alpes.  In  Spain 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  according  to  rrofessor  Barboza 
du  Bocage,  has  been  only  once  killed  in  Portugal.  It  pro- 
bably breeds  in  Algeria,  but^  in  Mr.  Halvings  opinion,  is  not 
numerous  there.  In  Lower  Egypt  it  has  been  observed  by 
many  ornithologists  to  be  very  common  in  winter,  and  Dr. 
von  Heuglin  states  that  it  extends  along  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  to  Kordofan,  Sennaar,  and  even  to  Abyssinia. 
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South-east  of  the  countries  of  Europe  first  mentioned, 
this  Eagle  appears  to  be  very  generally  distributed  in  suitable 
localities.  It  is  not  known  from  Sardinia,  but  occurs  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  and  breeds  on  the  Appenines,  as  also 
in  Sicily,  where  Malherbe  mentions  an  eyry  containing  two 
Eaglets  lying  amid  the  bones  of  rabbits  and  reptiles ;  but 
that  which  created  the  greatest  surprise  was  to  find  beneath 
this  great  structure  some  nests  of  the  Tree-Sparrow,  con- 
taining eggs  and  young,  and  that  these  little  birds  had  no 
dread  in  thus  establishing  themselves  close  to  so  formidable 
an  enemy.  Mr.  C.  A.  Wright  says  that  it  has  occurred  at 
least  once  in  Malta. 

In  Turkey  the  Spotted  Eagle  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Elwes 
and  Buckley  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  wooded  plains  of 
Macedonia.  In  a  series  of  interesting  articles  in  the  '  Bevue 
de  Zoologie,'  by  MM.  AUeon  and  Vian,  on  the  migration  of 
birds-of-prey  on  the  Bosphorus,  these  naturalists  say  that 
it  passes  twice  a  year  in  numerous  bands,  but  that  it  also 
breeds  in  the  lofty  trees  of  the  forest  of  Belgrade,  near 
Constantinople.  In  Bulgaria  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  is 
most  numerous  near  Devna  and  Pravidy.  **  In  its  habits," 
says  Mr.  C.  Farman,  "  it  strongly  resembles  the  Buzzards, 
generally  flying  low  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  which,  if  belonging 
to  the  feathered  tribes,  it  strikes  in  the  air ;  **  and  the  same 
gentleman  saw  a  nest  in  an  ash  overhanging  a  stream, 
which  was  warmly  and  softly  lined  with  the  blossoms  of  the 
tree,  and  contained  one  young  bird  and  two  eggs.  Further 
to  the  north,  Mr.  Hudloston  (Ibis,  1861,  p.  868),  in  an 
animated  description  of  the  down-country  of  the  Dobrudscha, 
says,  that  Aquila  ruevUt  has  its  nest  in  the  low  blackthorn 
bushes  which  dot  the  surface  of  the  open  plateau,  or  even 
more  generally  on  the  ground  itself.  **I  found,  or  was 
directed  to,*'  he  says,  "  no  less  than  four,  two  of  which  were 
on  the  ground,  under  the  shelter  of  bushes ;  two  were  on 
the  bare  plain." 

Further  to  the  east  and  north-east,  it  is  not  easy  to  trace 
the  exact  limits  of  the  Spotted  Eagle's  range,  for  the  task  is 
complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  larger  race  or,  in  the  eyes 
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of  many  ornithologists,  species,  to  which  the  name  of  Aeptila 
clanga  has  generally  been  applied,  and  it  nmy  possibly  be 
this  form  which  is  ho  abundant  in  Pomerania.  Both  forms 
are  said  to  occur  in  Palestine,  bnt  Mi\  Hume  is  coutident 
that  the  bird  which  inhabits  India  belongs  to  the  true 
A.  mevlii.  Mr.  Jerdon,  in  Ma  invalnable  work  on  the  birds 
of  that  conn  try,  says  that  the  Spotted  Eagle  is  found  in 
suitable  places  throughout  India,  It  is  tolerably  common  in 
the  Camatic  and  Malabar  coast,  but  rare  on  the  table-land* 
Mr*  Blyth  says  it  is  common  in  the  Bengal  Snnderbnuds. 
It  preys  upon  all  sorts  of  small  animals — squirrels,  rats, 
birds,  lizards,  and  frogs.  These  last,  according  to  Mr.  Hume, 
form  its  favourite  food,  in  quest  of  which  ho  has  known  it 
follow  the  course  of  a  canal  in  progi-ess  to  a  district  which 
it  had  not  previously  inhabited.  The  Norwich  Museum  has 
a  specimen  said  to  have  come  from  Sumatra. 

The  egg  in  general  character  resembles  that  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  but  commonly  seems  not  to  be  so  highly  coloured. 
That  figured  by  Mr.  Hewitson  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
work  measures  2*5  by  2'02  in. 

The  young  bird  in  its  first  year  has  the  bill  of  a  dark 
bluish  horn-colonr,  becoming  lighter  in  colour  towards  the 
base,  the  cere  yellow;  irides  hazel;  the  whole  head,  neck, 
back,  wings,  and  tail  dark  choc  ol  ate -brown  ;  the  tips  of  all 
the  wing- coverts  marked  with  a  ere  scon  tic  patch  of  pale 
wood-brown ;  the  tertials,  upper  tail-covcrts,  and  tail-feathers 
the  same  ;  under  surface  of  the  body  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
of  the  thighs  and  legs  varied  with  paler  brown  lines  ;  the 
legs  feathered  down  to  the  tarsal  joint ;  the  toes  yellow, 
reticulated  for  a  portion  of  their  length,  but  ending  with  four 
hirge  and  broad  scales ;  the  claws  nearly  black. 

The  young  of  the  second  year,  as  figured  by  Mr.  Goo  Id 

I  in  his  *  Birds    of  Europe,'  is   more  uniform  in  its  colon r 

"than  the  bird  here  represented,  but  has  some  of  the  smaller 

wing- coverts,  the  greater  covertH,  and  the  tertials  tipped  wnth 

ght  brown  ;  the  general  colour  dark  reddish-brown. 

An  adult  bird  had  the  neck,  back,  wing-coverts,  and  tail 
reddish  liver-browii ;  the  head,  both  above  and  below,  rather 
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lighter  in  colour,  the  foathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
and  neck  lanceolate  ;  the  primarieu  almost  black  ;  under  sur- 
face of  the  hodj  very  little  lighter  in  colour  than  the  hack ; 
flll  the  feathers  white  at  the  base ;  legs,  toes  and  claws  as  iu 
the  young  birds. 

The  whole  length  twenty-seven  and  a  half  inches,  the  wing 
from  the  anterior  joint  twenty- three  and  a  half  inches  ;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  quill -feathers  nearly  equal  in  length,  hut  the 
fifth  rather  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  wings  when  closed 
reach  to  the^end  of  the  tail. 

According  to  Professor  Scblegel,  Aquil4i  w<ei?m  can  he  dis- 
tinguished hy  its  round  and  email  nostrils  from  A,  clamjtf, 
in  which  they  are  wider  and  ellipticaL  The  same  high 
authority  also  thinks  that  the  white  markings  on  the  wings 
are  not  indicative  of  age,  but  simply  individual  peculiarities^ 
adding^  that  an  example  in  the  Museum  of  Leydeo,  brought 
up  from  the  nost,  and  known  to  have  moulted  three  times, 
retained  the  spots  with  which  it  was  originally  adorned.^ 
Museum  des  Paijs-Bas,  Aquilte,  pp,  6,  7. 
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HAXiIiEETUS    ALBICIIiLA    (LinilfDUS*) . 

THE  WHITE-TAILED  EAGLE. 

lift  I  tart  ?f  *  nih  trilht . 

lAtlJtKTus^  iSiaWgnyt — Ikuik  fhjn^Mk'flp  strong,  stmight  at  the  biise,  curving 
fn  ft  r<*|£uLir  arc  in  mivunre  of  ih^  t'err  in  the  tip,  mntl  forming  a  Jeep  hook.     The 

•   Viiftur  nthiulhi  (iiii^prinl)^  Liinueiifl  Syat.  Nat.  Eel  12,  L  p.  123  (1766)* 
t  Syrtime  des  Oiscnajt  c)e  I'^gyjiU  ct  rJu  la  Syiie,  p.  8  (1810}, 
VOL.    f,  E 
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iipjier  ridge  hrotkd  mui  ratlier  flattened.  Kdgefl  of  the  maxilU  slightly  {iva- 
minent  behind  the  commencement  of  the  hook.  NoMtrIb  large,  imrisvi^r^Cf  mtnl 
of  ii  lunate  shape,  Witign  aniide  ;  the  fourth  quill-feather  the  lonj^jest.  Legs 
hjiving  thetarei  halffeathcrerl  ;  the  frunt  of  the  naked  part  fH-utel]at<:d,  and  the 
sides  and  back  reticulated.  Toea  divided  to  their  origin  ;  the  outer  one  vcrm- 
tile.  Claws  Btrong  and  hooked,  grooved  b^ineath  ;  tkat  of  the  hind  toe  larger 
than  that  of  the  Inner,  which  again  exceeds  timt  of  the  othena. 

As  tt  British  Bpecies  the  White- tailed,  Cinereous  or  Sea- 
Eagle,  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  Golden  Eagle,  and 
on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  these  ishmds  is  not  of  rare 
occurrence.  It  chictly  frequents  the  noighboui-hood  of  the 
sea,  whether  the  sliore  he  low  and  bordered  hx  Band- hills,  or 
by  high  and  rocky  cliflfs.  In  either  case  it  keeps  a  look-out 
from  some  elevation,  and  in  equally  ready  to  seize  ground* 
game>  fowl,  or  llsh.  Carrion  and  olTal  also  are  very  attractive 
to  it,  but  thia  taste  does  not  hinder  it  from  evincing  a  par- 
tiality for  fawns,  as  its  habit  of  resorting  to  deer-parks  and 
forests  shows^  It  has  been  taken  in  most  districts  of  Enghmd, 
and  even  very  near  London,  though  less  frequently  in  the  mid- 
land than  in  the  maritime  counties.  On  the  east  and  south -cast 
coast,  though  not  numerous,  it  may  ]>e  regarded  as  a  regular 
autumn  and  winter  visitant ;  not  that  it  confines  itself  to  the 
sea-board,  but  haunts  also  the  larger  waters  and  the  exten- 
sive ralihit- warrens  of  the  interior,  Messrs.  Gurney  and 
Fisher,  in  the  '  Zoologist  *  for  1846,  observe  that  *'  when 
they  appear  on  the  coast,  the  birds  of  this  species  are  con- 
stantly followed  and  mobbed  by  flocks  of  Gulls,  and  that 
when  they  come  inland  they  are  similarly  accompanied  by 
Rooks."  These  visitants  are  almost  invariably  in  immature 
plumage,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  excellent  *  Birds  of 
Norfolk,'  says  that  in  no  instance  has  he  known  the  adult  to 
occur  in  that  county,  where  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  writing 
two  hundred  years  ago,  speaks  of  the  not  unusual  appear- 
ance of  the  '*  Imb/tetus,  or  fen  eagles/*  Indeed,  in  former 
times,  this  species  must  have  been  far  more  abundant  in 
England  than  at  present,  for  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  it  bred  in  many  stations  around  the  kingdom.  To 
it,  probably,  belonged  the  Eaglet  which,  in  Wanier*s  *  Isle 
of  Wight,*  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Culver  Cliff 
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so  lately  as  1780,  as  well  as  the  nest  which  Dr.  Moore  men- 
iions  as  havinf^  formerly  existed  on  Dewerstone  Rock,  near 
Dartmoor*  Willuffhlij  speaks  of  ao  eyry,  certainly  a  Sea- 
Eaglets,  in  WTjiiiOeld  Park,  Westmoreland,  and  in  1692 
Anbrey  was  told  that  Eagles  *'do  breed  in  the  parish  of 
Brampton,**  in  the  same  couDtv.  Dr*  Heysham,  in  Hutchin- 
son* s  *  Camberland/  pnbhshed  in  1794,  says  that  m  his 
day  this  species  bred  almost  every  year  near  Keswick  and 
Ullswater,  and  in  that  district,  in  July,  1835,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son says  he  saw  two  Eagles  on  the  same  day.  Mr,  A,  G. 
More,  whose  elaborate  papers  (in  '  The  Ibis '  for  1865),  on 
the  **  Distribntion  of  Birds  in  Groat  Britain/*  are  full  of 
original  information  on  that  interesting  subject,  learnt  from 
Mr.  Crellin  that  a  pair  of  Eapjles  used  to  breed  in  the  high 
clilTs  of  the  Isle  of  Man  nntil  abont  fifty  years  previously, 
when  they  were  destroyed  in  a  snow-storm. 

In  the  South  of  Scotland  the  Sea-Eagle  used  to  breed  in 
Dumfriesshire  aud  East  Galloway,  on  Ailsa  Crag  in  the  west^ 
and  on  the  Bass  Rock  in  the  east»  but  it  seems  now  to  be 
quite  extirpated  from  those  localities,  though  still  found 
breeding  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  its  eyry  being  com- 
monly  placed  in  the  high  cliffs  of  the  coast;  but  when  it 
establishes  itself  inland,  it  is  generally  upon  a  rock  or 
island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  **  Here  it  builds,**  says 
WoUey,  *'  upon  the  ground  or  in  a  tree,  a  nest  whose  con- 
structioB  does  not  at  all  differ  from  that  of  the  Golden  Eagle, 
there  being  always  in  it  a  certain  amount  of  Luzulu  ^iflrutica. 
The  tree  need  by  no  means  be  a  hirge  one  :  I  have  seen  two 
nests  of  different  years,  ir  separate  islands  in  one  loch,  each 
only  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  in  very  small  trees.** 
This  accurate  oimerver  adds,  from  his  own  experience  in  the 
Highlands,  Orkneys  and  Bheilands,  a  great  number  of 
further  particulars  respecting  the  many  nests  that  came 
under  his  notice,  which  may  be  found  at  length  in  the 
*  Ootheca  Wolleyana,*  but  cannot  be  conveniently  quoted 
here.  Mr.  Robert  Gray  also,  in  his  •  Birds  of  the  West  of 
Scotland,'  gives  many  more  interesting  details  of  numerous 
eyries  in  the  Hebrides,  as  well  as  on  the  mainland,  carefully 
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refnuniii*^,  m  tke  iiitereBt  of  thu  birdn,  which  arc  fur  various 
reaaous  much  persecuted,  from  mentiouiug  the  precise  locali- 
ties occopied*  In  Ireland,  as  appears  from  Thompson's 
work,  there  were  a  good  mimy  spots  on  which  the  Sea-Eagle 
there  maintained  its  position  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  fe&red, 
from  the  unrelenting  deBtniction  of  the  species  whicli  has 
been  carried  on  for  some  years  past,  that  a  very  different 
Btory  would  now  have  to  be  told  by  any  person  as  w^eU- 
informed  upon  the  ^object  as  was  that  writer. 

The  White-tailed  Eagle  is  not  found  in  any  part  of 
America,  its  place  there  being  taken  by  the  w^ell-known 
Wliite- headed  Eagle  (Hallfeefftd  Infcocephalntt)^''^  but  it  is 
very  common  in  Greenland,  remaining  throughout  the  year, 
according  to  Professor  Keinhaidt,  in  the  Southern  districts, 
though  migrating  from  the  Norihern  parts  in  winter.  It  also 
inhabits  Iceland,  where  it  is  reeideut,  but,  owing  to  the  price 
sot  upon  its  head,  is  not  bo  common  as  formerly.  In  the 
Fiero  Isles,  according  to  Herr  H.  C.  Miiller,  it  still  occurs,  but 
no  longer  breeds.  It  is  spread  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
very  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  from  the 
extreme  north  of  Norway  to  Spain,  Sicily  and  Greece,  but 
becomes  rarer  towards  the  South,  though  it  breeds  in 
Albania,  as  recorded  by  Lord  Lilford.  In  Algeria  it  only 
occurs  accidentally,  but  it  resides  in  Low^er  Eg}q>t,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  von  Heuglin,  who  describes  a  nest  he  saw  in  the 
thick  reed-beds  of  Lake  Meuzaleh.  Northward  and  east- 
ward  of  the  European  localities  mentioned,  the  %\lnte- tailed 
Eagle  is  abundant  in  some  suitable  places  and  ranges  across 
the  Russian  dominions  to  Kamtehatka,  where,  however, 
Kittlitz  states  that  it  is  not  common.  It  occurs  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  and  in  Japan,  as  well  as  on  the  adjacent  coast 
of  Manchuria,  whence  young  birds,  taken  from  a  nest  in 
ilornt't  Bay,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Gumey.  In  China,  Mr.  Swin- 
hoe  believes  that  it  visits  Amoy,  and  in  India  two  or  three 
ironaature  examples  have  been  lately  recognized  by  Mr. 
Jerdon  ;  but  its  southern  Umits  in  the  rest  of  Asia  do  not 

•  TbU  hi\»  heiHi  lliKiiglit  t*>  ixH  ur  iti  Europe,  suifl  even  in  Ireland  (Zoologists 
Ib^lf  |i.  6()2),  hut  ou  Jio  gfKnl  i!viikiJC€», 
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seem  to  have  heeu  detined.  In  the  extreme  riortli-east  of  that 
coDtineut,  and  iy  the  AJentiau  IslaudB,  Hnl'urHnn  (flhtcllla  is 
partly  replaced  by  IL  pehtffiniH,  the  hirgeat  Engle  kuowD. 
which  is  diatiuguishahle  at  a  ghauce  by  its  white  thighs  kihI 
upper  wiiig-coverts.  This  species,  rare  in  collectiotia,  is  said 
to  occur  also  in  Japau,  and  on  the  American  side  of  Behriog^s 
Strait. 

The  egga  of  the  Sea-Eagle  are,  when  fresh-laid,  of  a  pure 
white,  and  measure  from  B"14  to  *2'7  hy  2*4  to  2'11)  in.  The 
young  are  at  first  covered  with  white  down.  Instances  are 
on  record  of  occupied  nests  being  placed  very  close  together, 
even  in  the  British  Islands,  and  in  <Ehind  j\Iessrs\  Wolley 
and  Hudlestou  found  live  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  male  is  about  twenty-eight 
inches ;  the  females  are  five  or  six  inches  longer  :  the  beak 
and  cere  are  yellow,  the  i rides  8t raw-yellow  ;  the  head  and 
neck  brownish-ash  {in  veiy  old  hu'ds  extremely  light),  the 
shaft  of  each  feather  the  darkest  ]>art ;  body  and  wings  dark 
brown,  intermixed  with  a  few  feathers  of  a  lighter  folour ; 
primaries  nearly  black ;  tail  entirely  white,  and  slightly 
rounded  in  form,  the  middle  feathers  heiug  the  longest ;  the 
legs  and  toes  ytllow  ;   the  chiws  Idack. 

In  young  birds  the  beak  is  black,  the  cere  yellowish-brown, 
the  iridea  brown  ;  the  plumage  more  uniform  in  colour,  an<l 
darker ;  the  tail-feathers  dark  brown.  In  this  state  it  has 
l)een  called  by  many  authors  Falco  oBsifratjus  (bone-breaker) ; 
but  the  term  '*  Ossifrage'*,  ns  used  in  the  Old  Testament, 
refers,  according  to  Canon  Tristram,  to  the  Bearded  Vulture 
or  Liimmergeier  {Gifpaftttii  barhftfth'i). 

The  representation  of  the  White-tailed  Eagle  here  given 
was  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  which  formerly  [Kissessed  a  very  remarkaldc  variety 
of  this  species  taken  in  Ireland,  and  now  in  the  Norwich 
Museum.  This  has  tlie  whole  of  its  plumage  of  an  uniform 
bluish-grey  colom\  and  has  been  figured  in  Meyer  s  'British 
Binla,*  Mr.  8t,  John  also  mentions  an  example  of  '*  a  fine 
ailvery  white/*  aud  Mr.  R**bert  Gray  a  pure  white  variety  in 
the  Museum  at  Dunrobin. 
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Pandion  HALiJEETUS  (LinnpDas*). 
THE  OSPREY,   OR  FISHING  HAWK, 
Fandlon  halufHus, 

Pakhioh,  Sarffpiyj■,—}^^s^k  short,  atronir,  rounded,  and  hrcmd  ;  cutting  edge 
nearly  utraight,  Kostrits  oliIoDg-ovalf  oblique,  Whiks  long ;  Kecood  ftod  third 
i|uill-t'etil}i(dn}  longest.  Legs  ^tning  nnd  muscular:  tir^i  abort,  eorered  with 
retkculnted  scule*i.  Tf>e»  free,  nearly  eqiml ;  outer  to«  leverKiblf  ;  all  arniLMl  with 
strong,  carveij  and  sharp  claws;  under  surface  of  the  toes  rowgh,  rind  covered 
with  siuhII  pointed  sc^ales.     Featbun  wanting  the  Acoenory  plamuJe, 

This  l>ird,  fruiii  its  liabit  of  feediug  almost  exclusively  on 
fish,  must  be  looketl  for  ncnr  tlie  eea-sbore,  or  nbooi  rivei-s 
and  large  lakes  which  may  be  expected  to  aflbrd  n  plentiful 
supply  of  the  paiiieuliu"  food  it  is  known  most  to  delif^'ht  in. 
Tlie  manner  in  whicli  the  Osprev  seeks  and  (d^tiuiis  itH  prey 

•  Fairft  hali4JitiH9,  Lianatus,  8y»t.  Nat,  Kd,  12,  i.  p.  129  (17«6). 
f  Syeii^iiii!  des  CHneHnx  de  r^pt«  ti  de  Ia  Syrle,  p,  »  (1810K 
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has  been  admirably  describetl  by  ornithologists  in  America, 
where  the  bird  is  sufficieotly  Dumerous  to  afford  excellent 
opportunities  of  obaerving  its  actions.  On  one  island  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  three 
hundred  nests  were  counted.  The  old  birds  were  rearing 
their  young  close  together,  living  as  peuccably  as  so  many 
Rooks,  and  were  equally  harmless  towards  other  birds. 
*'  When  looking  out  for  its  prey,*'  says  Sir  John  Richardson, 
''it  sails  with  great  ease  and  elegance,  in  undulating  and 
curved  lines,  at  a  considerable  altitude  above  the  water,  from 
whence  it  precipitates  itself  upon  its  quarry  and  bears  it  off 
in  its  claws ;  or  it  not  unfrequently,  on  the  fish  moving  to 
too  great  a  depth,  stops  suddenly  in  its  descent,  and  hovers 
for  a  few  seconds  in  the  air,  like  a  Kite  or  a  Kestrel,  sus- 
pending itself  in  the  same  spot  by  a  quick  flapping  of  its 
wings;  it  then  makes  a  second  and,  in  general,  unerring  dart 
upon  its  prey,  or  regains  the  former  altitude  by  au  elegant 
spiral  flight.  It  seizes  the  fish  with  its  claws,  sometimes 
8Ci»rcely  appearing  to  dip  its  feet  in  the  water^  and  at  other 
times  plunging  entirely  under  the  surface  with  force  sutl- 
cient  to  throw  up  a  considerable  spray.  It  emerges  again, 
however,  so  speedily,  as  to  render  it  e\^dent  that  it  does  not 
attack  fish  smmming  at  any  great  depth."  Though  this  last 
remark  is  no  doubt  true,  it  may  be  obsen^ed  that  an  instance 
came  to  Mr.  WoUey's  knowledge  of  an  Osprey  being  caught 
in  a  fishing-net  and  drowned.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  recorded  the 
same  fate  happening  to  one  which  had  struck  so  large  a  tish 
that  the  bird  was  pulled  under  water ;  and  Mr.  Knox  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  the  bird,  having  landed  its  prey,  was 
unable  to  extricate  its  talons  therefrom,  and  so  fell  a  victim 
■  to  the  crook  of  a  shepherd  who  had  witnessed  the  capture. 
The  versatility  of  the  outer  toe  of  the  Osprey,  the  strength, 
curvature,  and  sharpness  of  its  claws,  and  the  roughness  of 
the  soles  of  its  feet,  are  peculiarities  of  structure  adapted  to 
the  better  securing  its  slippery  prey  ;  and  the  shortness  of 
its  thigh -feathers,  unusual  in  the  Falcon  tribe^  is  also  evi- 
dently connected  with  its  fishing  habits,  A  bird  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  when  a  fish 
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was  given  to  it,  was  observed  to  seize  it  across  tho  body, 
placing  the  inner  and  outer  toes  at  right  angles  with  the 
middle  and  hind  toes,  and  digging  in  the  claws,  held  the 
fish  most  firmly  by  fonr  opposite  points ;  not  relaxing  its 
hold  or  altering  the  position  of  the  toes,  but  picking  ont  the 
portions  of  flesh  from  between  them  with  great  dexterity. 

The  Osproy  makes  a  large  nest,  sometimes  on  high  trees, 
at  others  on  rocky  islets,  or  about  old  ruins  in  lakes.  When 
thus  placed,  it  is  usually  in  the  fonn  of  a  truncated  cone;  the 
sticks  composing  it  project  very  little  beyond  the  sides,  and 
are  built  up  with  tnrf  and  other  compact  materials ;  the 
summit  is  of  moss,  very  flat  and  even,  and  the  cavity  occu- 
pies a  comparatively  small  part  of  it.  The  ^g^n^  usually 
three  in  number,  are  subject  to  great  and  beautiful  variety  in 
colour.  Generally  they  are  irregularly  and  boldly  blotched, 
and  spotted  with  rich  reddish-brown,  on  a  white  or  yellowish- 
white  ground,  but  in  many  examples  a  secondary  tint  of 
violet  or  pale  yellowish-red  occurs,  while  occasionally  the 
specimen  is  almost  entirely  suff*used  with  a  bright  orange-red 
or  purple.  They  vary  in  sizo  also  considerably,  measuring 
from  2'G8  to  2"  17  by  1'94  to  1'64  inches,  and  one  sent  from 
Sweden  by  the  late  Mr.  ^\Tieelwright  measures  only  1'68  by 
1"22  inches.  They  are  generally  hatched  at  the  end  of  May 
or  in  June,  During  the  period  of  incubation,  the  male 
watches  near,  catches  fish  for  the  female,  and  brings  the 
food  to  the  nest :  she  therefore  seldom  quits  tho  eggs,  and 
then  only  for  a  very  short  interval.  The  parents  feed  tho 
young  till  they  are  folly  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
have  been  seen  to  supply  them  with  tiwh  long  after  they  had 
left  the  nest,  and  both  were  flying  about  on  the  wing  together. 
The  old  birds  rear  but  one  brood  in  the  year. 

The  Osprey  does  not  winter  in  Great  Britjiin,  but  at  other 
season 8  has  been  obtained  in  almost  every  maritime  county, 
while  it  not  unfrequently  oc4='urs  as  far  inland  as  Oxfordshire 
and  Shropshire.  On  the  east  and  south  coast  of  England 
not  a  year  goes  by  but  it  is  seen,  and  too  often  killed,  on 
passage  in  spring  or  fall,  Mr.  Stevenson  remarks, 
whereas   not   long   ago   in    Norfolk   it  used  to  occur 
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BDerally  at  tbe  latter  BeaBon,  it  now  appears  most  generally 
at  tlie  former,  and  he  ascribes  this  chauge  to  the  great 
destruction  of  the  species  in  Scotland,  which  has  of  late 
years  stopped  the  supply  of  young  birds  that  would  hare 
been  otherwise  bred  in  that  conntry  and  migrated  southward 
in  autumn.  The  spring  visitants,  ^Yhirh  are  usually  birds 
of  tbe  preceding  year,  often  protract  their  stay  as  late  as 
June,  but  there  is  no  well-authenticatod  instance  of  the 
Osprey  having  bred  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  Eugliuid. 
In  Christchurch  Bay  the  bird  is  called  the  *'  Mullet-Hawk," 
fi^d  the  figure  of  the  bird  here  given  represents  it  with  a 
Grey  Mallet  under  its  foot. 

In  8c4)tland,  Sir  William  Jardtne,  writing  in  1832,  said : 
••  A  pair  or  two  may  he  found  abont  most  of  the  Highland 
Iochs«  where  they  fish,  and,  duniig  the  breeding  season, 
build  on  the  ruiued  towers  so  common  on  the  edges  or 
insulated  rocks  of  these  wild  waters.  The  nest  is  an 
immense  fabric  of  rotten  sticks^ 

Itself  n  burden  for  ihe  Uille«t  tree, 

and  is  generally  placed,  if  such  exists,  on  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  and  if  this  lie  wanting,  on  the  highest  summit  of 
the  building.  An  aged  tree  may  sometimes  be  chosen,  but 
ruins  are  always  preferred,  if  near.  They  have  the  same 
propensity  of  returning  to  an  old  station  with  those  of 
America ;  and  if  one  is  shot,  a  mate  Is  soon  found,  and 
brought  to  the  ancient  abode.  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Awe 
and  Killchurn  Castle,  and  Ltich  Menteith,  have  been  b>ug 
breeding-plaees/*  All  this  is  now  changed.  Twenty  years 
«incc,  between  1849  and  1851,  Mr,  Wolley  found  that, 
■%wing  to  the  destructiun  of  their  occupants,  must  of  the 
hreeding-places  named  by  former  observers  were  deserted; 
tbe  only  exceptions  being  a  few  nests,  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Sutherland  and  Inverness,  described  by  Mr,  8t. 
John,  in  visiting  one  of  which  Mr,  Wolley  nearly  lost  his 
life,  Some  years  passed,  and  it  came  to  be  believed  among 
naturalists  that  the  Osprey  as  a  native  bird  liiitl  been 
thoroughly  rooted  out;  but»  in  *T]ie  Ibis'  for  lHf>5,    Mr, 
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Rocke  stftted  that  the  species  bred  every  year  in  Inverness, 
whence  Lord  Hill  had  several  times  received  the  jonng,  hnt 
finding  it  impossible  to  rear  them,  he  had  requested  that  in 
futnre  they  might  not  be  disturbed,  Aliont  this  time  also 
information  reached  Mr.  Jo&epb  Wolf,  the  accomplished 
zoological  artint,  that  a  second  spot  in  another  quarter  was 
still  tenanted  ;  and  lately  ilr,  Eobert  Gray  has  announced 
that  in  1807  there  were  three  or  fonr  strictly  protected 
breeding  stations  in  Ross-shire,  and  that  he  has  authority 
for  believing  that  one  in  the  south -west  of  the  kingdom  in 
yet  used.  It  thus  appears  that  there  is  still  a  sufficient 
number  left  to  stock  the  whole  of  Scotland »  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  eflbrts  of  those  who  are  anxious  for  this 
species  to  retain  its  mnk  as  a  native  of  our  island  will  meet 
with  success. 

In  Ireland,  in  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  and  Shetlanda,  the 
Onprey  seems  to  have  never  occurred  but  as  an  accidental 
stranger.  It  does  not  visit  either  Iceland  or  Cirecnland,  but 
there  are  comparatively  few  partH  of  the  globe  in  which  it 
is  not  found ;  for,  though  many  ornithologists  have  described 
the  '*  Fish-Hawks  "  of  America  and  Australia  as  diHtinct, 
under  the  names  respectively  of  Pnndltm  vtintlutemls  and 
P.  It'iicoefphahtJi,  Professor  Schlegel  and  Mr.  Ourney  have 
recorded  their  opinion  (in  which  they  have  been  followed  by 
authorities  so  high  as  Drs.  Hartlaub  and  Finsch),  that  there 
is  but  one  and  the  same  species  all  the  world  over,  and  on 
this  view  it  seems  that  the  Osprey  is  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  tlie  Inrds-of-prey.  It  is  abundant  throughout  North 
America  southward,  from  lat.  GO**,  and  breeds  on  the  Cays 
of  Honduras ;  it  yearly  vimts  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
recorded  from  Brazil  by  Prince  Max  and  Natterer— the 
last  of  whom  met  with  it  so  far  in  the  interior  as  the 
middle  of  the  province  of  Mato  Grosso,  Mr.  Gurney 
considers  examples  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent 
to  be  larger  than  those  from  elsewhere,  and  adds,  that 
one  of  the  smallest  be  has  seen  is  from  Nootka  Sound.  It 
occurs  in  some  only  of  the  isbinds  of  the  Pacific  (the  Isle  of 
Pines  and  the  Exchequer  group,  for  example),  and  not  at  all 
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in  New  Zealand ;  but  in  Tasmania  Mr.  Gould  says  he  him- 
self shot  it  in  Recherche  Bay,  at  the  extreme  south  of  that 
island,  though,  in  his  opinion,  the  bird  which  is  found  there  and 
in  Aastraliu  is  specifically  distinct — the  P,  Irucocephalns  just 
mentioned.  He  further  states  that  Mr.  Gilbert  discovered 
it  breeding  at  Swan  River  and  at  Port  Essiogton*  Thence 
it  extends  northward  to  New  Guinea,  where  thiit  eiiteq>rising 
and  philosophical  naturalist  Mr.  Wallace  obtaiQcd  it,  and  to 
most  if  not  all  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay  aud  ludiim  Archi- 
pelagos— Ceram,  Celebes,  Borneo,  and  Java.  It  has  not  been 
recorded  from  the  Philippines,  hut  Mr.  Swinhoe  says  it  is 
abundant  in  Formosa,  and  it  is  mot  with  in  Japan.  So  far 
as  our  knowledge  is  at  all  complete,  it  extends  throughout  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  in  India  it  is  spread,  according  to 
Mr.  Jerdon,  all  over  the  country,  and  breads  there*  It  is  also 
generally  dispersed  thronghont  Africa,  from  Natal  north- 
wards, along  both  east  and  west  coasts,  and  the  course  of 
the  larger  rivers.  Dr.  von  Heiigliu  found  it  breeding  on  the 
Dahalak  islets  in  the  Bed  Sea.  Returning  to  Europe,  it  occxi' 
pies  every  suitable  station  from  Greece  and  Spain,  where  it 
breeds — sometimes  on  sea-cliffs,  as  at  Gibraltar,— to  Lapland. 
The  Osprey  measures  about  twenty- two  inches  in  length. 
The  beak  is  black,  the  cere  blue,  the  irides  yellow^;  the 
\p  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  whitish,  streaked  with 
iark  brown,  the  feathers  elongated.  The  upper  surface  uf 
the  body  and  wings  dark  brown,  often  with  a  purple  gloss  ; 
the  ends  of  the  primaries  black ;  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tail  waved  w-ith  two  shades  of  l>rowu  ;  the  chin  and  throat 
white;  across  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  a  light  brown 
band.  The  belly,  thighs,  and  under  taiUcovcrts,  white  ; 
under  surface  of  the  wing  white  at  the  axilla.  In-own  on  the 
outer  edge;  under  surface  of  the  primaries  dark  brown,  the 
shafts  white :  under  sorfnce  of  the  tail  barred  with  greyish- 
brown  on  a  white  ground  :  the  legs  and  toes  blue  ;  the  toes 
partly  reticulated,  but  with  a  few  broad  scales  near  the  end, 
their  under  surface  covered  with  short,  sharp  spines :  claws 
long,  all  of  nearly  nuiforiu  length,  and  solid, — -that  is,  not 
tved  underneath  ;  their  colour  t)hick. 
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cuBsed  as  that  which  rehites  to  tht-  krge  Fakous  iiibuliiling 
the  uorthem  parts  of  the  globe.  By  the  majority  of  oaturalists 
they  have  been  regarded  as  foriiiiii|jf  a  siiipfle  speries,  but  of 
late  years  there  has  beeu  a  i^o^^iog  tendency  to  recognize 
first  two  and  then  three  distinct  species  or  races — according 
as  the  idea  of  what  constitotes  a  species  or  a  race  is  oiiter- 
taiued  by  the  individual  writer.  It  is  now  proposed  to  con- 
sider these  three  forms  (two  of  which  have  many  times 
occurred  in  the  British  Islatids)  separately^  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  distiiictive  characters  of  each  can  be  set  forth  with 
sufficient  clearness.  In  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  all 
three  ware  treated  as  one  species  under  the  name  of  *^  Uyr- 
Fftlcon  '* — a  name  properly  belonging  only  to  tluit  form. 
which,  though  frequenting  countries  not  far  removed  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  yet 
taken  within  its  limits. 

In  Gmelin's  edition  of  Linnseus's  celebrated  *  Systema 
Naturae,*  these  three  large  nortliern  Falcons  are  as  suffieienlly 
defined  as  many  other  birds  about  which  no  doubt  has  ever 
iirisen,  though  Gmelin  did  his  liest  to  complicate  the  matter 
by  misapplying  some  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  other 
ImtiihorB  in  the  euse  of  two  of  them,  and  while  giving  to  each 
the  rank  of  a  sp^jcies,  ingeniously  made  it  also  a  variety 
[>f  the  other.  It  is  the  first  and  third  of  these  three  species, 
tliey  stand  in  his  work,  which  require  especial  attention 
in  a  *  History  of  British  Birds/  The  second  may  for  the 
moment  be  dinmisBed  with  the  remark  that  it  is  undouhtedly 
the  real  Falro  fif/rftdc<t  described  by  Linnaeus  as  a  Sweilisb 
bird,  and  the  true  Gyr-Falcon  of  falconers.  It  is  tlie  third 
of  Gmelin's  species,  I\  raudkfnf}*,  since  named  by  Mr.  John 
Hancock  F,  fjnriilaftdicns,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent  article.  Though  this  form  has  been  always  clearly 
distinguished  hy  falconers  from  the  other  two,  much  con- 
fusion respecting  them  has  been  caused  by  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  older  writers,  which  it  would  he  a  hard  task, 
if  indeed  at  all  possible,  to  unravel.  Of  later  authors, 
Pastor  Brelim,  iu  1H2S,.  seems  to  have  been  the  tirst  who 
decidedly  distinguished  between  the  two  Falcons  which  have 
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been  presumed  to  litive  their  respective  homes  mainly,  thouj^b 
not,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  exclusively,  in  Greenhind  *uid 
Iceland,  In  lB»i8,  Mr.  Hancock  brought  the  matter  ht^fore 
the  British  Associntioii,  at  itn  meeting  at  Newcastle-on-Tyue  ; 
bat  in  the  paper  which  he  then  read  (Annals  of  Natural 
History,  ii.  p.  i241),  he  was  led,  as  Brehm  before  him  had 
l>een,  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  adult  of  the  Green- 
land bird  with  the  young,  and  of  describing  this  latter  as 
being  brown  like  the  immature  Icelander.  It  was  the  con- 
fusion arising  from  thm  rnisconeeptioa  which  most  probably 
hindered  his  viewH  from  meeting  with  more  general  accept- 
ance;  and  it  was  not  until  1854  that  he  was  able  to  correct 
himself,  but  in  that  year  he  announced  (Ann.  and  Mag» 
of  Nat.  HieL  2nd  Ser.  xiii,  p.  110)  that  the  Greenland 
Falcon  was  never  in  any  stage  dark-coloured,  but  inyariably 
light -colon  red  from  its  youth.  This  opinion  was  grounded 
upon  repeated  observations  of  living  birds,  backed  by  the 
iuHpection  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  prepared 
Hpt^cimuus,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  no  less  than  seventy. 
Mr.  Hancock's  latter  paper  seems  to  have  been  for  some 
time  much  overlooked  by  ornithologists,  and  hence  the 
erroneous  notions  previously  existing  still  retain  their  sway 
in  some  quarters.  Of  late,  however,  Profeasor  Schlegel, 
Mr,  Gurney  and  Mr.  Gould,  among  others,  have  adopted 
Mr,  ilaneock's  present  opinions,  which  it  may  be  added  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  falconci^,  and 
to  him,  therefore,  belongs  the  Credit  of  drst  discovering  and 
making  public  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  nearly  all  the  true  Falcons,  as 
can  be  proved  by  keeping  them  in  ejiptivity,  assume  the 
plumage  of  maturity  at  their  ttrst  moult,  which  usually 
takes  place  when  the  birds  are  from  nine  to  fifteen  months 
old  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  feathers  of  the  young  are  gene- 
rally characterized  by  longitudinal  nuirkings,  while  those  of 
the  adult  have  most  of  the  markings  disposed  transversely. 
After  this  one  change,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  colours  of  the  plumage  materially  alter  at  any  snc- 
oceding  moult.     The  feathers  become  faded  i>r  bleached  with 
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time,  but  they  are  tliro\ni  off  every  year,  and  fresh  ones 
take  their  place,  the  same  in  colour  and  markings  as  those 
originally  assumed  by  the  bird  at  its  first  moult.  This  has 
been  oliserved  in  several  instances  to  he  the  ease  with  the 
Greenland  Falcon.  The  adult  so  beautifully  figured  by  Mr. 
Wolf  in  the  '  Zoological  Sketches*  (plate  34),  when  brought 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  was  said  to  have  been  taken  in 
Greenland  the  same  year.  Its  plnmage  then  had  the  lon- 
gitudinal markings  of  immaturity  which  at  the  first  moult 
changed  into  the  transverse  ones  represented  in  the  plate, 
and  though  the  bird  lived  for  several  years  afterwards,  and 
regularly  underwent  its  annual  moult»  Mr.  \Yolf,  who 
watched  it  carefully,  and  from  time  to  time  sketched  it,  was 
convinced  that  no  farther  alteration  in  colour  took  place. 

Prior  to  ^Ir.  Hancock's  discovery  of  this  fact,  it  had  been 
thought  by  him  and  others  that  the  young  of  the  Greenland 
Falcon  was  of  a  dark  colour,  and  resembled  the  young  of 
the  Iceland  Falcon,  next  to  be  described,  and  all  the  white 
Falcons,  whether  marked  longitudinally  or  transversely,  were 
lielieved  to  be  adult.  But  this  error  being  corrected*  and 
the  mode  of  determining  the  young  as  weU  as  the  old  of 
each  form  being  established,  it  was  not  difticult  to  point  out 
the  characters  which  distinguish  the  two  at  any  age.  The 
most  apparent  of  these  may  be  briefly  stated  to  lie  in  the 
bills  and  claws  of  the  Greenland  bird  being  in  life  of  a  very 
pale  hue*  while  in  the  Icelander  the  same  parts  are  more  or 
less  of  a  dusky  horn-colour  ;  and,  as  regards  the  plnmage,  the 
white  in  the  Greenland  Falcon  being  as  it  were  the  ground- 
colour of  each  feather  on  whieli  the  dark  marking,  if  one 

at,  is  displayed,  the  ground  in  tlu3  other  tbmi  l>eiug  dark 
Itb  a  light  marking  thereon.  In  other  words,  in  the  Green- 
land bird,  at  all  ages,  the  prevailing  colour  is  white,  while  in 
the  Icelander  it  is  dark — being  brown  or  grey  according  as 
the  example  is  young  or  old. 

The  Greenland  Falcon  sec^mft  to  be  most  plentiful  in  the 
inhospitable  regions  which  enclose  Baffin's  Bay  and  extend 
to  the  westward.  From  this  tract  adult  birds  seldom  wander 
to  other  lands,  though  the  young,  especially  in  autumn  and 
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winter,  occur  rcfjularly  in  Iceland,  and  not  unfreqnently  iu 
the  Dominion  of  Ciinada,  from  Newfoundland  (where,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Reekn^  it  ib  a  pretty  regular  visitant  in  the 
fall)  westward,  the  United  States,  the  Brititah  Islands,  and 
even  in  countries  still  more  remote  from  the  place  of  their 
birth.  They  are,  no  doubt,  driven  away  by  their  parents,  as 
is  commonly  the  habit  of  birds-of-prey,  and  foUow  the  large 
flocks  of  water- fowl,  which  are  bred  in  the  north,  on  their 
southward  migration,  thoo^li  it  would  appear  that  the  Ptar- 
migan forms  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  old  birds.  At  the 
aame  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  Greenland  the 
white  form  only  is  found.  In  the  southern  districts  of  that 
country,  the  Iceland  Falcon  is  certainly  more  numerous,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Greenland  Falcon  breeds  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
British  America,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  Old  World. 
Writing  of  what  was  doubtless  this  form  of  Falcon,  Sip 
John  Richardson,  in  the  *  Fauna  Boreali -Americana,'  says  : — 

'*  In  the  middle  of  June,  1821,  a  pair  of  these  birds 
attacked  me  as  I  was  climbing  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest^ 
which  wan  built  on  a  lofty  precipice  on  the  borders  of  Point 
Lake,  in  latitude  05 1"".  They  flew  in  circles,  uttering  loud 
and  harsh  screams,  and  alternately  stooping  with  such 
velocity,  that  their  motion  through  the  air  produced  a  loud 
rushing  noise ;  they  struck  their  claws  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  my  head,  I  endeavoured,  by  keeping  the  barrel  of  my 
gun  close  to  my  cheek,  and  suddenly  elevating  its  muzzle 
when  they  w'ere  in  the  act  of  striking,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  had  the  power  of  instantaneously  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  their  rapid  course,  and  found  that  they  invariably 
rose  above  the  obstacle  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  show- 
ing equal  acuteness  of  vision  and  power  of  motion.  Although 
their  flight  was  much  more  rapid,  they  bore  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Snowy  Owl/* 

Sir  John  also  remarks  that  at  the  season  at  which  he  saw 
them,  the  ground  was  still  partially  covered  with  snow  and 
the  lakes  with  ice,  but  that  this  bird,  like  the  Owl  just  men- 
tioned, is  well  adapted,  '*  from  the  whiteness  of  its  plumage* 
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for  traversing  a  suawy  waste  without  alarmiug  thu  birds  on 
which  it  preys/*  and  further,  that  when  the  Falcon  **  pounces 
down  upon  a  flock  of  Ptarmigan,  the  latter  ondejivour  to 
save  themselves  by  diving;  instantly  into  the  loose  boow,  and 
making  their  way  beneath  it  to  a  considerable  distance." 

Midway  between  Asia  and  America,  this  wliite  Falcon  was 
seen  at  sea  a  little  north  of  Behring's  Island  by  Mr.  Bau- 
nister.  Crossing  the  Pacific,  it  is,  aceording  to  Professor 
Sehlegel,  known  to  the  Japanese:  and  it  certainly  occurs  on 
the  contineot  of  Asia,  though  whether  its  character  in 
Siberia  is  that  of  a  native  or  visitor  only,  there  is  not  at 
present  enough  evidence  to  decide.  A  8peciinen  ol>tainod  by 
Pallas  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  and,  though 
regarded  by  some  writers  as  an  adult,  is,  according  to  the 
views  here  adopted,  a  bird  of  the  year  ;  and,  if  that  be  the 
case,  the  (laestion  of  its  origin  is  left  undecided.  Dr.  von 
Middendorff  says  that  the  large  Falcons  observed  by  him, 
even  as  high  as  lat.  75i°  N.,  were  always  in  dark  plumage  ; 
and  the  same  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  those 
seen  in  South-eastern  Siberia  by  Herr  Radde,  hut  the  single 
specimen  from  the  A  moor  River  described  by  Herr  von 
Schrenek  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Greenland  form ; 
and  though  his  account  leaves  it  questionable  whether  this 
example  was  adult  or  im mature »  it  would  seem  to  Inive 
been  the  latter.  Faico  candicanii  is  said  l>y  Professor 
Eversmann  to  occur,  though  not  commonly,  on  the  Ural 
Mountains,  but  it  may  be  open  to  doulit  whether  the  liird  he 
means  be  really  the  same  as  the  subject  of  this  article. 
Captain  Salvin  and  Mr.  Brodriek,  in  their  *  Falconry  in  the 
British  Islands/  state  that  they  **  have  been  informed  by 
travellers,  that  some  few  large  white  Falcons,  which  muBt 
he  Greenland  Falcons,  are  caught  annually  in  their  passage 
^©ver  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  that  they  are  highly  prized  by  the 
falconers  of  Syria  and  Persia/' 

It  has  been  already  said  that  this  Falcon  occurs  yearly  in 
Iceland,  but  it  does  not  breed  there;  and  tlie  only  instance 
on  record  of  its  having  been  seen  in  that  island  in  summer 
is  that  mentioned   by  Herr  Preyer  in  the  narrative  of  his 
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trcivelB,  It  has  very  probably  occurred  ou  thu  contineDt  of 
Europe,  but,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  huts  been  con- 
fonndeci  with  the  copaato  forms,  the  point  cannot  at  present 
be  decided.  The  same  €on fusion  renders  useless  many  of 
the  records  of  the  appearance  of  large  Falcons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  but  the  following  seem  trustworthy  as  referring  to 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  young  bird  from  which  the  figure  here  given  was  taken, 
was  fihot  in  Pembrokeshire  in  a  warren  belonging  to  Lord 
Cawdor,  and  by  him  preseDted  to  the  Zoological  Society, 
wbence  it  passed  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  now  is. 
It  had  been  observed,  says  Mr.  Tracey  (Zoologist,  p.  26S9), 
by  his  father  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  it  was  killed,  A 
specimen  taken  at  Port  Eliot,  in  Cornwall,  and  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Eodd,  as  stated  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  '  List  of  Bntish  Birds '  (but  siiid  by  Mr.  Brooking 
Eowe  to  be  the  example  whose  occurrence  on  the  Lynher,  in 
February,  1834,  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Edward  Moore)  is 
helieved  by  Mr,  Eodd  to  be  of  ibis  form,  as  is  probably  one 
obtained  at  the  Lizard,  and  also  recorded  by  him.  Hunt, 
in  his  *  British  Ornithulogyt*  has  figured  an  example  taken 
alive  on  Bungay  Common  in  Suffolk,  some  sixty  years  since, 
but  from  its  tameness  it  had  possibly  escaped  from  a  falconer. 
In  Norfolk  one  was  killed,  according  to  Mr,  Stevenson,  in 
February,  1848,  near  Cromer,  and  other  large  while  Fal- 
cons have  been  seen  in  that  county,  as  well  as  in  Suffolk. 
In  Yorksbire,  there  is  Mr,  Hancock's  excellent  authority  for 
the  occurrence  of  one,  which  was  wounded  near  York  in 
Februaiy,  1837,  and  kept  alive  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Alhs; 
and  Mr.  Iloberts  has  recorded  (ZooL.  p,  4r>58)  one  which  was 
killed  in  llobin  Hood's  Bay,  in  November,  1854.  A  young 
male  killed  in  Islay,  in  February,  1838,  has  come  under  Mr. 
Hancock's  inspection,  but  at  least  fonr  are  mentioned  by  Mr, 
Robert  Gray,  in  his  work,  as  having  been  killed  of  late  years 
in  the  Hebrides ;  while  two  more  have^  on  the  same  authority, 
occurred  in  other  parts  of  Scotland- — one  in  Lan arks! lire  in 
1885,  and  tbe  other,  an  immature  male,  now  in  Mr.  New- 
comers collection,  in  PerthHhire  in  the  spring  of  18G2.     The 
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example  described  and  ligfured  in  PeunaDt's  *  British 
Zoology/  was  said  to  have  been  shot  near  Aberdeen,  and 
the  engraving  shows  it  to  have  been  a  young  bird.  Messrs. 
F.  H.  Salvia  and  Brodrick,  ia  their  work  before  eited,  also 
Btate  that  on  two  occasions,  about  1840,  a  large  white  Falcon 
was  Been  in  Ross-shire,  and  that  in  1850  Messrs,  St,  John 
and  Hancock  saw  a  Greenland  Falcon  near  Elgin.  On  the 
Srd  of  March,  1866,  according  to  Dr.  Saxby  (Zool.s.s. 
p.  288),  a  female  was  shot  on  Balta,  one  of  the  HhethuidH,  mu\ 
this  example  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  J.  H.  Onrney, 
Junior.  In  Ireland,  Thompson  mentions  one  killed  more  than 
thirty  years  since  in  Donegal,  and  snbseqoently  a  second, 
shot  at  Drnmboe  Castle  in  the  same  county.  Mr.  Bhike- 
Knox  has  recorded  a  third  Irish  specimen,  which  ia  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Dnhlin  Natural  History  Society,  and  appears 
to  have  been  killed  in  the  winter  of  18G2— 3, 

Little  is  kuow^n  of  the  nidification  of  this  Falcon,  but  it 
probably  does  not  differ  much  in  this  respect  from  the  bird 
next  to  bo  described,  Holboll,  who  was  for  some  years 
Governor  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  Greenland,  states 
that  he  never  saw  but  one  breeding  pair  of  white  Falcons, 
and  the  only  large  Falcon's  nest  he  took  evidently  belonged 
to  the  Iceland  form,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  that  race  of  it  which 
inhabits  South  Greenland.  Three  eggs  obtained  through 
him,  however,  and  marked  as  those  of  the  white  bird,  are  in 
the  collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr,  Wolley,  and  measure 
from  2-27  to  2*12  by  1-83  to  1-75  in.  They  are  sufluserl 
with  pale  reddish-orange,  baving  a  few  spots  of  a  darker 
orange- brown  or  dull  red,  or  are  mottled  with  pale  brownish- 
orange  on  a  white  ground. 

8o  much  has  been  wTitten  concerning  Falconry,  tiiat  it 
need  not  bo  dwelt  upon  here  ut  any  length.  No  birdts  were 
more  eagerly  sought  and  more  highly  prized  by  the  followers 
of  that  now  nearly  obsolete  sport  than  the  Greenland  Fal- 
cons captured  in  Iceland,  and  sent  thence  to  the  potentates  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  The  preference  accorded  to  these 
white  birds  is  of  very  ancient  date,  for  Professor  Scblegel, 
in  his  *  Traite  dc  Fanconnerie,' — at  once  the  most  learned 
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niul  most  magiiificciit  of  the  mauy  works  relating  to  the 
subject — quotes  (p.  77)  from  Madox's  *  History  of  t!ie  Ex- 
chequer'  (London:  1701,  p.  186)  a  pftssago  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  tifth  year  of  King  Stephen's  reign,  ahout  11^9, 
one  Outi  of  Lincoln  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
Norwegian  Hawks,  and  one  hundred  '*  Girfals,"  of  which 
last  it  was  stipulated  that  six  were  to  he  white  ;  and  later, 
as  appears  from  several  passages  in  Rymer*B  *  Fcedera ' 
(Loodini:  1705,  pp,  1071,  1075,  and  1087),  Norwegian 
and  wliite  Falcons  formed  royal  gifts.  Thus,  in  1279,  Magnus 
King  of  Norway  writing  from  Bergen  to  Edward  L,  sends 
him  **  ahqiios  Gerofalconos  ;"  and  this  same  Magnus  on  his 
deathdjed,  in  1280,  left  his  sons  to  Edward's  care>  accom- 
panying the  bequest  with  a  present  of  two  noble  white 
Falcons  and  six  grey  ones.  While  King  Edward,  in  1282, 
writing  to  Alphonso  of  Castille,  transmits  him  four  grey 
Falcons,  of  w^hich  two  were  trained  to  Cranes  and  Herons, 
and  apologizes  for  sending  no  white  ones,  having  lately  lost 
nine,  hut  adds  that  messengers  had  already  gone  to  fetch 
some  more  from  Norway,  of  which  he  himself  would  by- and- 
bye  be  the  bearer.  In  the  last  century,  w^o  learn  from 
Horrebow  that  the  falconers  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who 
were  annually  despatched  to  Iceland,  paid  the  natives  who 
caught  the  birds  from  twice  to  three  times  as  ranch  for  white 
as  for  grey  ones.  This  same  writer  also  mentions  that  **  in 
W'inter  whole  flights  of  Falcons  come  over  from  Greenland  [to 
Iceland]  and  are  cbieily  white/'  The  adult  specimen  of  the 
Greenland  Falcon,  now^  in  the  Museum  of  Newcas tie-on -Tyne, 
from  which  Bewick's  woodcut  was  drawn,  was  given  to  Mr, 
Tnustall  by  the  then  Lord  Orford,  a  great  falconer,  wdio 
obtained  it  from  Icelaud  or  Greenland,  and  had  used  it  for 
many  years  in  taking  Hares  and  Rabbits ;  but  these  large 
Falcons  were  most  valued  tor  flights  at  Cranes  and  Herons. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  different  characters  of  the 
Greenland  and  Iceland  Falcons  render  any  rniimte  descrip- 
tion of  the  tVij-mer  unnecessary ;  but  it  should  lie  observed 
that  in  both  forms  the  plumage  is  suhjcct  lo  great  variation  in 
markings  and  tint,  and  this  variation  is,  subject  to  the  rules 
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already  laid  dowD,  not  dependent  upon  wixe.  The  yoting  of 
the  Clreenliind  Falcon  is  more  or  less  wliite,  like  the  adult ; 
bat  the  old  birds  always  have  the  upper  surface  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  adorned  with  hearfc-sha|)ed  wpots  or  transverse 
blotches  of  black  or  very  dark  slate-colour,  and  these  some- 
times approach  each  other  so  nearly  as  to  form  bands.  The 
bead  is  pure  white  or  only  sli|T:htly  streaked.  Beneath,  the 
markings  are  less  numerous  than  above,  and  the  under  tail- 
eoverts  arc  spotless. 

In  the  first  pluma*jje,  the  dark  markings  are  commonly  of 
a  paler  colour,  being  blackish-hrown  of  a  deeper  or  lighter 
shade  ;  and  these,  on  the  body- feathers  generally,  instead  of 
being  transverse  or  heart-shaped,  are  longitudinal  or  tear- 
shaped.  When  they  take  this  last  form,  the  birds  are  of 
singular  beauty.  In  both  young  and  okl  the  flight-feathers 
of  the  wings  and  tail  are  ordinarily  barred,  but  tbe  latter  are 
often  entirely  white.  A  very  large  series  of  examples  may 
be  compared  without  finding  two  which  are  exactly  similar, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bird  which  is  sparsely 
marked  in  its  youth  will  be  as  sparsely  marked  when  old  : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elosely-marked  young  will 
remain  as  closely  marked  when  adult — a  rule  which  holds 
equally  good  in  the  Iceland  Falcon,  where  the  dark  or  light 
complexion  is  permanent.  The  cere,  orbits  and  feet  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  in  the  adult  Greenland  Falcon,  and  light  hhush- 
grey  in  the  young.  Tbe  irides,  as  are  those  of  all  the  true 
Falcons  (except  as  a  rare  individual  peculiarity),  are  dark. 

The  specimen  here  figured  measured  tweiity-tbree  incbes 
from  the  point  of  tbe  brak  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  llie  wing, 
from  the  carjml  joint  to  the  lip,  is  about  fifteen  inches. 
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Falco  isLANDua,  J.  F.  Gmelhi*. 
THE   ICELAND   FALCON. 

Fahii  ijjfrffihii  (in  paii)h 

The  eliief  ilifturt'uces  hetwooii  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article  nmX  the  leehiod  Fulcon  hfives  therein  been  succiDctly 
mentioned.  It  remains  to  point  out  the  characters  which 
<i]stin*(uish  the  latter  from  the  true  Gyr- Falcon  of  the  Scan- 
iiinavian  Peninsula,  and  prtdiably  of  countries  farther  to  the 
eastward.     In  immature  plumage  the  two  birds  gi-eatly  re- 
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semble  eaeli  other,  ho  much  so^  tliat  it  ia  often  not  easy  at 
first  si'jjht  to  sepurato  themj  especially  as  the  Icelander^  like 
the?  Greenland  Falcon,  is  subject  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
variety  in  the  prevailing  shade  of  tint,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  examples  of  the  true  Gyr-Falcou  have  occurred  in  these 

lands,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  the  commoner  form. 
As  a  rule,  however,  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  the  Iceland 
Falcon  the  crown  of  the  head  is  lighter,  and  generally  much 
lighter,  in  colour  than  the  back,  while  in  the  G}t- Falcon  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  back  are  of  the  same  hue,  or  the 
former  is  darker.  In  the  Gyr-Fakon,  also,  tliere  is  com- 
monly a  very  perceptible  black  mystaeial  streak  or  patch, 
which  in  adults  of  this  form  is  often  as  much  developed  as 
we  find  it  in  the  Common  or  Peregrine  Falcon,  and  the 
coloration  generally  is  darker  than  in  the  Icelander.  The 
late  Mr.  Hoy,  who  was  ^veU  versed  in  Falcon r}%  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  English  WTiter  to  clearly  distinguish  the 
two  forms,  has  pointed  out  (Mag»  Nat*  Hist,  vi,  p.  108)  some 
other  differences.  The  Icelander,  he  says,  rather  exceeds  the 
Gyr-Falcon  of  Niirway  in  size;  the  tail  is  considerably 
shorter;  the  wings  are,  in  proportion,  longer,  and  the  head 
is  larger,  fo  much  so,  that,  in  modelling  the  hoods  for 
trained  birds  of  the  two  kinds,  falconers  use  different  blocks. 
Whether  all  these  distinctive  features  can  be  established  on 
the  comparison  of  a  large  series  of  specimens,  is  perhaps 
uncertain^  but  it  does  appear  that  in  some  parts  at  least  of 
the  stnicture  of  the  two  forms  there  exists  a  remarkable 
difference  of  proportion,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
hitherto  noticed.  The  average  length  of  the  sternum  and 
coracoid  in  Ffdeo  wlandus,  as  ascertained  by  the  careful 
measurement  of  six  female  specimens,  not  specially  selected 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  Museum  of  the   University  of  Cam* 

bridge,  is  5'468Cil  in.,  while  the  average  length  of  the  same 
hones  in  as  many  specimens  of  I*\  gifrf(dco  of  the  same  sex, 
and  in  the  same  Museum,  is  5*00383  in.  This  would  at 
once  show  that  the  Icelander  has  the  longer  body  of  the  two, 
by  nearly  half  an  inch  ;  but  the  difference  becomes  more 
striking  when  it  is  found  that  the  breadth   of   the  sternal 
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apparatus  cloea  not  vary  in  aacordanco  with  its  leogth,  being 
occasionally  absolotely  broadest  in  tLe  Oyr- Falcon ;  and, 
further,  that  the  disproportion  is  chiefly  CM.useJ  by  the  elon- 
gation of  the  coracoid  hones  in  tlie  Icelantler,  where  tha 
sternum  alone  has  an  average  length  of  3*65(308  in.,  against 
3' 471 43  in,  in  the  true  Gyr- Falcon. 

As  a  constaot  iuhahitaut  of  Europe,  the  Icekud  Falcon  ia 
only  known  in  the  islaDd  w^hence  it  takes  its  name,  and  is 
there  by  no  means  uncommoni  breeding  in  precipitous  chifs 
or  ranges  of  rock  bordering  the  numerous  hikes,  which  are 
throDged  during  the  summer  by  innumerable  water-fowl,  and 
thereby  securing  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  for  its  offspring, 
though  it  is  stated  that  Ptarmigans  form  the  chief  prey  of 
the  adults,  and  such  of  the  young  as  pass  the  winter  in  that 
country,  when  it  is  comparatively  deserted  by  aquatic  birds. 
Most  of  the  young,  however,  wander  southward  at  that 
season,  and  examples  annually  visit  the  Faroes,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  Halland.  In  the  British  Islands, 
more  probably  have  occurred  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Greenland  Falcon,  but  of  the  many  so-called  '' Gyr-Faleona '* 
recorded  as  seen  or  taken  here,  the  number  which  can  be 
with  certainty  determined  to  be  Icelanders  is  perhaps  rather 
fewer — possibly  the  less  conspicuous  plumage  of  the  latter 
does  not  attract  so  much  attention. 

In  the  Shetlands,  Dr.  Saxby  states  that  thongh  formerly  a 
regular  visitor,  it  is  now  only  occasionally  seen.  Mr.  Robert 
Gray  says  that,  between  1835  and  18.51,  several  were  shot  in 
tho  northern  c^^unties  of  Scotland,  and  that  within  tho  last 
four  years  he  is  satisfied  that  four  or  five  have  lieen  killed  in 
the  western  parts  of  that  kingdom.  An  Iceland  Falcon, 
which  had  for  some  time  haunted  a  farm-yard,  preying  on 
the  poultry,  was  shot  on  Vallay,  one  of  the  outer  Hebrides, 
iu  September,  1865.  This  bird  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Dewar  of  Glasgow.  Another,  a  fine  male,  was  shot  in  the 
October  of  the  preceding  year  in  North  Uist,  and  a  third  was 
about  the  same  time  washed  ashore  on  the  west  side  of  that 
island.  Mr.  Gray  also  learned  from  Mr,  Elwes  that  a  fourth 
was  shot  on  Islay,  and  mentions  one  that  was  trapped  in 
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1866  at  Olcndamd,  in  Argyllshire.     As  regards  Euglaiidj 
TliompfiOD  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Mr,  Hancock's  the  occur- 
rence uf  a  youii|if  l)ird  id  Belliii^'liam,  <mi  tlie  Noi-tfj  Tyne,  in 
Janatiry,  1B45,  which  was  then  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles 
Adamsou  of  Newcastle ;  and  this  capture  is  also  recorded  hy 
I  Mr.   Bold,    in    *  The    Zoologist*   for  that  year.     The   siime 
"letter  also  notices  an  Iceland  Falcon,  in  its  first  plumage, 
killed  at   Normanby   near   Guishorough,   in    Yorkshire,    in 
L  March,   1837,  of  which   a   brief  descriijtioD,  hy  the  late  Mr. 
"Hogg,  appeared  in  the  volume  of  the   useful  periodical  just 
mentioned.     Both  these  birds  are  now  in  Mr,  Hancock's  col- 
L lection.    Mr.  Borrer  possesses  an  adult  Iceland  Falcon  shot  at 
"Muylield,  in  Sussex,  in  January,  1B45,     These,  with  an  im- 
mature specimen   in  the  Norwich  Museum,  killed  at  Inver- 
Lbroome,  in  Pa>ss-sliire,  1H51 — probably  one  of  those  already 
linduded  by  Mr*  Gray — and  a  young  male  from  Scotland,  in 
nbe  possession  of  Mr.   Guniey,  Junior,  are  all  the  British 
examides  which  at  the  present  time  can  be,  with  any  amount 
of  certainty,  referred  to  the  Iceland  Falcon. 

This  bird  is  believed  to  breed  in  Greenland,  but  only  in  the 
sonibern  parts,  and  seems  to  be  of  not  very  rare  occurrence 
along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where,  accordin^^  to  Audubon, 
it  breeds;  hut  the  examples  figured  as  having  been  shot  from 
their  nests  by  him,  are  obviously  immature,  and  not  adult, 
as  he  and  his  party  imagined.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
many  of  the  specimens  obtained  from  Labrador  are  very  dark 
in  colour,  but  they  seem  to  be  always  birds  of  the  year.  To 
judge  from  Richardson's  account,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Fur-Countries,  where  it,  as  well  as  Fulco  caudkanit,  pro- 
haldy  breeds.  On  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  adults 
have  been  obtained  in  Abiska,  where  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Dall 
to  be  resident,  and  usually  confined  to  the  mountains,  breed- 
ing, according  to  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Inith  there  and 
on  the  Lower  I^fackenzie  River  inditrerently  on  trees  *  and 
cliffa.  The  plumage  of  specimens  from  this  territor}-  trans- 
mitted by  that  naturalist  to  Enghind  for  comparison,  tliffers 

•  In  La|il,tii(l  Fnirn  ffj/rjVihui^  Llioiigli  iisiii^ny  breedmg  on  cliffR,  occasiodiklly 
hit»  tU  ntwt  i«  n  tree.  ^  Oi^Af rvi  Wafirtfttna^  jip.  &5,  d<J. 
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unly  from  that  of  Iwlamlit^  examples  in  being  Blightly  darker 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1871);  p,  884) ;  but  the  British  Museum 
coutaios  an  immature  specimen  from  KotzebuG  Son  ml,  which 
is  as  deeply  coloured  as  the  Labrador  birds ^  and  might  at 
first  Biglit  be  taken  for  a  Gyr-Falcon.  Whether  Falco 
idamhts  crosses  to  Asia  cannot  he  determined,  for  the  dark 
examples  seen  by  Dr.  von  ^liddendorff  and  Herr  Radde  in 
Siberia,  and  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  were  at  least 
as  likely  to  have  been  the  young  of  luflco  fjifrfalco. 

From  infonnation  supplied  to  Mr.  Hewitson  by  Mr,  Proc- 
tor, the  latter  saw  in  northern  Iceland  several  deseiled  nests 
of  this  Falcon  I  bein^  too  late  to  find  any  tenanted  by  the 
owners.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  from 
one  of  them  he  took  an  addled  egg.  The  nest  was  com- 
posed of  sticks  and  roots,  and  lined  with  wool,  much  re- 
sembling that  of  a  Raven  ^  to  which  bird  it  might  originally 
have  belonged.  Strewn  around  it  lay  the  remains  of  many 
Whimbrels,  Ooklen  Plovers,  Guillemots,  and  Ducks.  All 
the  nesta  he  saw  were  in  cliffs,  foi-ming  the  bonndaries  of 
freshwater  lakes,  but  none  of  them  so  high  in  the  mountains 
as  he  expected  to  have  found  tliem.  A  similar  account  of  a 
neat,  seen  by  him  in  1821,  is  given  by  Faber,  Thia,  the 
only  one  he  found,  was  in  south-western  Iceland,  It  was 
large  and  flat*  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  an  inaccessible 
wall  of  rock.  There  were  three  full-grown  yonng,  two  of 
whicli,  on  the  Gth  of  July,  had  already  left  it  and  sat  near 
by.  The  tdd  birds  flew  around  screaming,  but  did  not  attack 
him,  Hemains  of  various  species  of  sea- fowl  lay  about, 
Later  in  the  year,  Faber  adds,  both  young  and  old  approach 
the  homesteads,  where  they  sit  on  elevations,  and  often  fight 
with  the  Ravens.  Four  seems  to  be  the  proper  complement 
of  eggs ;  they  are  suffused  or  closely  freckled  with  reddish* 
orange  or  pale  reddish^brown  on  a  dull  white  ground^  wliieh 
commonly  is  hardly  discernible  between  the  markings, 
thougli  these  are  sometimes  collected  into  blotches  of  con^- 
siderable  extent.  Specimens  measure  from  2^48  to  2^13,  by 
from  1'91  to  1*72  in. 

Modern  falconers  do  not  appear  to  value  the  Icelander  so 
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highly  as  Jid  their  predecessorH.  Still  it  m  occAaioiuiUy 
used  at  the  present  day^  and  mostly  fur  catching  Hares, 
Tears  ago  it  was  much  in  vofj^ne  for  taking  the  Kite,  whieh 
often  afforded  excellent  sport.  WheD  one  of  these  hirds 
was  seen  soaring  aloft,  an  Owl,  having  a  Fox's  hrnsh  tied  to 
its  leg,  was  thrown  up,  whereon  the  Kite,  imagining  the 
Owl  w^as  carrj^ing  oft'  a  quarry,  would  descend,  the  FalconK 
w^ere  let  go,  and  occasionally  a  flight  of  several  miles  in 
length  followed. 

Ill  the  adult  Iceland  Falcon,  as  represented  by  the  front 
figure  of  the  engraving,  the  crown  and  ^ides  of  the  head  and 
the  nape  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  ochreous,  each  feather 
having  a  greyish-brown  longitudinal  streak,  sometimes 
HO  broad  that  the  white  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  margiiu 
There  is  generally  more  or  less  trace  of  a  decided  mystacial 
stripe,  and  the  ear-coverts  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
bead.  The  back,  rump  and  wing-coverts  arc  of  a  brownish- 
grey,  each  feather  with  a  narrow  border  and  one  or  more 
interrupted  bands  of  dull  white,  which  again  are  often  freckled 
with  a  darker  shade.  The  secondaries  and  lertials  are  very 
similar,  but  with  a  gi'eater  number  of  bauds.  The  wing- 
quills  are  gi*eyish-browu,  mottled,  especially  on  the  inner 
webs,  with  dirty  white  in  the  form  of  imperfect  bars.  The 
tail,  in  like  manner,  is  barred  with  greyish -bro^vii,  darker 
above  and  paler  beneath,  the  light  interspaces  being  ofteu 
much  freckled,  and  in  these  darker-coloured  specimens  the 
general  aspect  of  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  bird,  from  a 
little  distance,  is  bluish.  The  under  parts  are  of  a  more  or 
less  pure  white,  vfiih  a  few  linear  streaks  on  the  throat  along 
the  shaft  of  the  feathers :  these  streaks  increase  both  in 
number  and  lireadth  tiU  they  have  the  form  f>f  heart-shaped 
Bpots  on  the  breast  and  sides.  Some  specimens  liave  the 
flanks  and  abdomen  similarly  marked,  but  in  others  the  spots 
again  decrease  in  number  and  extent,  and  the  under  tail- 
coverts  »eem  to  be  never  unmarked.  The  bill  is  of  a  bluish 
horn-colour,  darkest  at  the  tipj  the  cere,  orbits  and  feet  are 
greenish-yellow,  but  some  individuals  seem  never  to  attain 
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thia  tint  fully.  The  claws  arc  of  a  dark  horD-colour,  Jilmost 
black.     The  irides  are  dark. 

The  young,  also  figured  in  the  woodcut,  roseml^k  the  old 
as  to  the  head,  but  up  to  the  time  of  their  first  moult,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body  is  ftlmoat  entirely  devoid  of  the 
banded  plumage  which  characterizes  the  plumage  of  matu- 
rity, and,  except  for  the  dirty  or  ochreous-white  border  of 
each  feather,  would  bo  of  an  uuiloi'm  dull  brown.  The 
quills  are  much  the  same  as  iu  the  adult,  but  there  is  an 
entire  abseuce  of  the  bluish  tiuge.  Beneath ,  the  colouring 
is  generally  much  darker  than  in  the  adult,  each  feather 
bearing  a  broad  longitudinal  mark  of  dark  brown.  The  bill 
roBemblefl  that  of  the  adult,  but  the  cere,  tarsi  and  feet  are 
bluish-grey. 

Examples  of  the  Iceland  Falcon  are  occasionally  found 
showing  a  tendency  to  albinism,  having  perhaps  two  or 
three  feathers  on  one  side  nearly  pure  white,  while  the 
corresponding  ones  on  the  other  side  are  normal  in  their 
colouring.  At  other  times  the  pied  markings  are  more 
regularly  disposed  ;  and  it  wan  a  specimen  so  diversified  which 
led  Mr,  Hancock  into  the  error,  which  he  afterwards  corrected 
as  before  mentioned. 

The  whole  length  of  the  adult  female  is  about  twenty-five 
inches;  the  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint,  is  over  sixteen 
inches.  The  male  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  inches  iu 
length,  with  a  wing  of  about  fourteen  inches. 
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Falco  pebeorinus,  J,  F.  Gmeliu*. 

THE    PEREGKINE    FALCON. 

Fa  Icf  *  pe  rcff  r  I  ft  us. 

Toe  great  docility  of  the  Commou  or  Peregrine  Faleoii, 
»n<l  the  comparatiTe  ease  with  which  the  bird»  are  prcM^urud, 
has  rendered  them  the  moBt  frequent  objoeLs  uf  tht'  falcouer's 
care  and  tuition,  and  it  is  thia  species  which  in  the  most 
cuinmonly  nsed  at  the  present  day  by  thuse  who  still  pursue 
the  amuaeiuent  of  hawking.     Formerly  tluB  diversion  was 
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tbe  pride  of  the  rich,  and  these  l>irds,  as  well  as  tlieir  eggs, 
were  preserved  by  various  legislative  eoactments.  So  valuahle 
were  they  considered  when  possessed  of  the  various  qualities 
most  in  request,  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas 
Monaon  is  said  to  have  spent  a  thousand  pounds  in  obtaining 
two  Falcons ;  and  a  variety  of  interesting  details  as  to  the 
price  of  these  and  other  Hawka,  will  he  found  in  Mr.  Hart- 
ing's  *  Ornithology  of  Shakespeare,*  The  qualities  of  a  good 
Falcon  have  been  so  aptly  described  by  Walton  in  his  *  Com- 
plete Angler,'  as  addressed  by  Auceps  to  his  companions, 
that,  illustrating  the  powers  and  habits  of  the  bird,  tbe  pas- 
sage  is  here  in  part  introduced.  **  In  the  air  my  noble,  gene- 
rous Falcon  ascends  to  such  a  height,  as  the  dull  eyes  of 
beasts  and  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to :  their  bodies  are  too 
gross  for  such  Mgh  elevation  ;  but  from  which  height,  I  can 
make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my  mouth,  which  she 
both  knows  and  obeys,  to  accept  of  meat  from  my  hand,  to 
own  me  for  her  master,  to  go  home  with  me,  and  be  willing 
the  next  day  to  afford  me  the  like  recreation," 

How  much  the  former  predilection  for  this  particular  sport 
has  DOW  subsided,  is  well  known,  and  though  it  will  doubt- 
less for  a  long  time  number  some  votaries  in  these  islands, 
the  change  which  the  face  of  the  country  has  undergone 
during  the  last  century — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  improvement 
in  fire-arms,  renders  it  futile  for  any  but  the  most  sanguine 
to  hope  that  the  palmy  days  of  Falconry  may  be  restored. 
The  flight  of  the  Heron  to  his  home,  when  the  best  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  the  falconer,  is  nowadays  rendered 
uncertain  and  rare,  through  the  complete  drainage  of  wide 
tracts  of  land,  and  the  larger  heronries  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  broken  up  and  their  inhabitants  scattered.  Failing  the 
Heron,  the  Hook  affords  tlie  best  and  surest  sport,  but  Rook- 
hawkiiig  requires  an  open  country,  devoid  of  trees  which 
may  shelter  the  quarry,  and  the  custom  of  planting  has  now 
become  general,  and  has  deprived  many  such  a  district  of  its 
former  aptitude  for  the  pursuit  of  this  amusement.  Yet  the 
practice  of  Falconry  is  still  far  from  being  extinct  with  us, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  all  three  of  the  United  lungdoma  it 
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is  followed  by  gentleraen  who  are  favoiirod  by  the  localities 
in  which  they  live.  More  th»n  this,  some  of  these  eotho- 
fiiastic  sportsmeu  have  achieved  feats  ud known  to  the  fal- 
coners of  old  ;  fur  instance,  the  training  of  Peregrirto  Falcons 
reared  in  confinement  from  the  nest  to  fly  at  and  take  Herons 
**  on  the  passage  "  from  their  feeding^groinds  to  their  homes, 
when  in  ancient  dayn,  as  appears  from  old  books,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  Riifficieutly  gallant  exploit  if  a  Heron  roused  from 
a  river-bank  were  brought  iigain  **  to  soil/*  as  it  was  termed, 
by  a  Falcon  which  had  been  reclaimed  after  it  had  developed 
and  acquired  full  powers  t>f  flight  by  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
plete liberty.  This  change  io  the  nystem  of  Fulconry  baa 
probably  been  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  employment  of 
Dutch  falconers,  mostly  from  the  village  of  Falconswaerd, 
or  Yalkenswaard,  in  North  Brabant;  but  even  their  mode  of 
training  has  been  improved  by  our  own  c^iuntrymen.  This 
Tillage,  saya  Sir  John  Sebright,  writing  in  IBtiG,  **ha8  for 
many  years  furnished  falconers  to  the  rest  of  Europe*  I 
have  ktiowTi  many  falconers  in  England,  and  in  the  service 
of  different  princes  on  the  Continent,  but  I  never  met  with 
one  of  them  w-ho  was  not  a  native  of  Falconswaerd.''  Those 
who  wish  to  know  more  on  this  subject  may  with  profit  con- 
aulfc  Professor  Schlegel's  elaborate  monograph,  before  men- 
tioned ;  it  is  enough  to  aay  now  that  falconers  from  this 
same  place  still  direct  several  of  the  hawking  establishments 
in  Europe  at  the  preaant  day.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  we  are  entirely  devoid  of  native  talent  for 
Falconry ;  here  and  there  throiighoui  the  country  is  found 
ft  lad  or  young  man  in  whom  its  genius  is  strong,  and  in 
particular  must  be  mentioned  a  Scottish  family  of  the  name 
of  Barr,  several  meml^er^  of  which  have  evinced  uncommon 
skill  in  the  art. 

In  the  langnage  of  Falconry,  the  female  of  this  species  ia, 
exclusively,  called  the  Falcon,  and,  on  account  of  her  greater 
ffize  and  power,  is  usually  flown  at  Herons  and  Hooks :  the 
male  is  called  the  Tiercel,*  and  corruptly  Tassel,  and  is  more 

•  Thii  l«rm,  An«l  it«  French  efiui Talent  Tien'rUt^  h  eoinMonly  aalil  to  have  its 
drigin  from  the  male  Mug,  tia  wm  KUpt>oicd,  one- third  hm  tlum  the  reinale  ;  hut 
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freqaently  flown  at  Partridges,  aud  Homctimes  at  Magpies, 
The  young  of  the  year,  ou  account  of  the  red  tinge  of  their 
phimHgi\  are  eaHed,  the  female,  a  Red  Fah'on,  and  the  male, 
H  Rud  TiercL'lj  to  diHtiiiguisli  them  from  those  which  have 
accomplished  their  first  moult.  Eyas,  or  NyaB,  is  the  namo 
of  a  youug  hird  taken  from  the  nest,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Peregrine  or  Passage- Hawk,  a  young  hird  eaoght  dnriug  the 
season  of  migration ;  while  Haggard  is  used  for  a  hird  caoght 
after  the  first  moult  is  eompleted,  and  reclaimed.  If  kept 
over  a  raoolt,  they  were  then  called  Iutca*me\ved  Hawks.  The 
term  (lentil  Falcon  seems  to  have  often  had  a  general  rather 
than  a  particular  nieauiog,  aud  the  bird  so  called  hy  Pennant 
is  certaiuly  a  Gos-Huwk,  while  the  Luuner  of  the  same 
author  is  a  young  female  of  the  preseQt  species,  at  which 
ago  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  true  Lanner,  Falat 
ItintinuH,  which  probably  has  never  been  killed  in  this 
country. 

Sir  John  Scliright,  in  his  *  Observations  on  Hawking/ 
tlins  describes  the  mode  of  takiug  Herons: — *' A  well- 
stocked  heronry  iu  an  open  country  is  necessary  for  this 
sport,  aud  this  may  be  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  at 
Didlingion  in  Nurfulk,  the  seal  of  Colo u el  Wilson.*  This 
heronry  is  situated  on  a  river,  with  an  open  country  on 
every  side  of  it.  The  herons  go  out  in  the  morning  to  rivers 
and  poncls  at  a  very  consider  aide  distance,  in  search  of  food, 
and  retnrn  tu  the  heronry  towards  the  evening. 

**  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  falconers  place  themselves 
iu  the  open  conn  try,  du  wn  wind  of  the  heronry ;  so  that 
when  the  herons  are  intercepted  on  their  return  home,  they 
are  obliged  to  fly  against  the  wind  to  gain  their  place  of 
retreat.  When  a  heron  passes,  a  vHst  (a  couple)  of  hawks 
is  let  go.     The  heron  disgorges  his  food  when  he  finds  that 


PmfeMor  Scblegel  in  hi«  ffrent  work  has  shown  this  ilerivnticm  to  be  an  error, 
Mid  the  rmiiie  iippcam  to  have  been  given  frum  the  old  ly^fief  that  «rtob  nest 
oonttiinu*!  tlire<j  jrcmn^  binls,  of  whii-h  two  were  ffnialeH  ami  the  tbirti  and 
nitknMmiiimnle^—Ttuitcfh  Fnaronmrie,  p.  1,  note, 

•  Snbiteqtiently  Lord  Uernere,     Didlington  i^  now  (1871)  tbt'  pm|Hjrty  of  Mr. 
Tjrsstti  Ambiirat,  smd  the  hemnry,  Ibougb  its  Kite  U  chnnged,  stiU  e^iiflts. 
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he  is  pursued,  and  endeavours  to  keep  above  the  hawks  by 

rising  in  the  air ;  the  liawkn  ily  in  a  spiral  direction  to  get 
Ifcbove  the  heron,  and  thus  the  three  birds  frequently  appear 

'%o  be  fljiug  in  different  directions.  The  first  hawk  makes 
his  stoop  as  soon  as  he  gets  above  the  heron,  who  evades  it 
by  a  shift,  and  thus  gives  the  second  hawk  time  to  get  up 
and  to  stoop  in  his  turn*  Id  what  is  deemed  a  good  flight, 
this  is  frequently  repeated,  and  the  three  birds  often  mount 
to  a  great  height  in  the  air.    %\lien  one  of  the  hawks  seizes  his 

*proy,  the  other  soon  hlndii  to  hun,  as  it  is  termed,  and  buoyant 
from  the  motion  of  their  wings,  the  three  descend  together 
to  the  ground  ^ith  but  little  velocity*  The  falconer  must 
lose  no  tLme  in  getting  hold  of  the  heron's  neck  when  he  is 
on  the  ground  to  prevent  him  from  injuring  tlie  hawks.  It 
is  then,  and  not  when  he  is  in  the  air,  that  he  will  use  his 
beak  in  his  defence.  Hawks  have,  indeed,  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  been  hurt  by  striking  against  the  heron's  beak 
when  stooping ;  but  this  has  been  purely  by  accident,  and 
not  (as  has  been  said)  b^^  the  heron's  presenting  his  beak  to 
his  pursuer  as  a  means  of  defence.  When  the  heron  flies 
down  wind,  he  is  seldom  taken,  the  hawks  are  in  great 
danger  of  being  lost,  and  as  the  flight  is  in  a  straight  line, 
It  affords  but  little  sport.*'* 

Thompson,  in  his   *  Birds  of  Ireland,'   mentions  that  a 

'  Peregrine  Falcon  "  having  caught  a  landrail  which  it  was 
about  to  eat  on  a  house-top,  instantly  gave  chase  to  another 
rail  that  was  sprung,  and,  still  retaining  its  first  victim, 
secured  the  second  with    its  other  f*M>t ; — it  bore  ofl'  both 

^together." 

•  In  illoBtration  of  the  habit  of  th&  qunny  to  *'lalEe  down  wind,"  Mr.  W. 
Akliii  Wright,  one  of  the  editors  of'  the  *  Cambridge  ahakespeiir/  hiu  kindly 
•apitlit.'il  an  explanntioD  given  him  by  a  friend^  no  ieai  ingenious  than  Bimple,  of 
ih«  oftcQ*qnoted  iMiaiiBge  in  *  Hamlet  *: — **  I  am  but  mad  nortli- north-west :  when 
,  the  wind  it  eontherlj  I  know  u  Hawk  rrom  a  flnoni^haw/'  Hawking  in  tbe 
tnomingf  under  the  ol*!  iiystem  the  beat  time  for  wport,  if  the  wind  t»e  from  the 
north' west  llic  binU  fly  ao  thiit  any  iierson  watcliing  them  htm  the  sun  in  his  eye», 
Aiid  it  therefore  not  able  easily  to  tell  tbe  Hawk  from  the  Heron,  When  the  wind 
b  Mutberly  the  bird*  fly  away  from  the  «an»  and  any  one  can  krow  which  h 
whtoh.  Hamlet's  applicaiion  of  the  old  Aaw  wan  to  nhow  that  hi^  nuidneaa  wa» 
Riui'h  akin  to  other  men*K  aanity, 
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So  bold  fts  well  as  rapid  is  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  tliat  it 
iias  frequently  interfered  and  rol)l»ed  the  fiportsman  of  his 
game  in  the  manner  described  under  the  article  **  Golden 
Eagle/'  of  which  instances  are  related  by  Sell^y  and  otherR. 
Rot  these  daring  birds  are  not  always  succeBsfuI. 

The  Peregrine  Falcon  most  generally  has  itB  nest  in  high 
and  inaccessihle  cliffs,  nsua%  near  the  sea  or  lakes  ;  hnt  in 
one  locality,  in  Lapland,  Wolley  fonnd  that  it  bred  on  the 
ground  in  a  large  marsh,  and  eggs  from  more  than  one  nest 
in  this  situation  were  obtained  by  his  collectors  for  several 
years.*  Mr,  Farman  mentions  its  having  its  nest  in  a  tree  in 
Bulgaria  ;  and  that  is  its  habit  in  Java,  according  to  Professor 
Schlegol ;  instances  also  are  known  of  church  towers  being 
occupied.  The  eggs  are  commonly  four  in  number,  and  except 
that  they  are  ordinarily  of  a  much  deeper  colour,  resemble 
those  of  the  last  species.  Some  are  uniformly  suffused  with 
a  brick- red,  but  a  close  freckling  of  dull  crimson  or  deep 
orange-brown,  with  spots  of  a  darker  shade,  is  more  pre- 
valent. Occasionally  a  purplish  hue  is  very  perceptible,  and 
sometimes  the  colouring  matter  is  irregularly  collected  into 
large  blotches,  or  only  distributed  at  one  end,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  surface  with  the  pale  yellowish- white  ground  ex- 
posed. They  vary  much  in  shape  and  size,  measuring  from 
2 '2  to  1*77  by  1*74  to  1-48  in.  A  uest  in  Sutherland,  de^ 
scribed  by  Wolley,  was  on  a  little  platform,  mme  four  feet 
square,  in  a  comparatively  low  rock  with  a  good  deal  of 
vegetation,  including  ivy,  upon  it.  The  bare  place  for  the 
nest  was  about  eighteen  inches  across,  and  thereon  were  col- 
lected some  little  fragments  of  sticks  and  a  multitude  of 
liirds'  bones,  with  a  few  hones  of  sheep,  probably  brought  to 
construct  the  nest  with,  and  also  many  little  bits  of  stone, 

*  Tlie  pcreijstency  with  which  maaj  hirtla-of-prey  continue,  daring  a  long 
period  of  yeare,  to  uae  one  apot  for  brce<]ing  is  tfilembJy  well  known  ;  i)ul  a  i 
rctniirkabk'  inHtaoce  is  reconle<l  in  the  *  Ootbecii  Wulleynna  '  (p.  08b  A  Faloon^t 
D«8t  on  a  bill  ^lled  ATUftxa  in  Finland  h  mention  eel  by  the  French  astronomer 
BCftUpertuiE^  ae  h&Titijy(  been  obecrvcJ  hy  bira  in  tbo  year  I73f3,  In  170^1  it  WAa 
rediiooTeriMl  by  Skjoldcbrand  and  Acerbi.  In  1  853  Wolley  found  it  tenftntcd, 
mndf  hj  exnmiidDg  the  remoina  of  a  young  bird  lying  in  or  nenr  iko  nest,  proved 
that  it  bcloiifc>d  to  this  flpeeiei. 
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apparently  from  the  rock  itself.  The  preseuco  of  hkda' 
bones  in  or  aromid  the  nest  seems  to  be  the  rults  and  upon 
the  top  of  thecliflTs  near  St.  Abb's  Head,  where  Selby  visited 
a  nest,  ho  noticed,  scattered  in  great  profusion,  the  caBtings 
of  the  Falcons.  Those  examined  were  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  the  bones  and  feathers  of  Gulls  and  other  water- 
birds,  but  others  T»vere  mixed  with  the  feathers  of  Partridges 
and  the  bones  of  Rabbits  and  Leverets. 

Falcons,  and  probably  all  liirds^jf-prey  which  feed  on 
animals  covered  with  feathers  or  fur,  aud  thus  swaDow  a 
quantity  of  indigestible  matter,  relieve  themselves  by  tlirow- 
ing  it  up  in  the  form  of  castings,  which  are  oblong  balls, 
consisting  of  the  feathers  or  hair  and  boues  forcibly  com- 
pressed together.  This  habit  of  reproducing  from  the 
stomach  the  remains  of  the  last  meal  is  common  to  the 
Shrikes,  the  Swallows  and  most  of  the  insectivorous  birds 
which  feed  on  CokojHera,  or  those  insects  possessed  of 
strong  and  hard  external  wing-cases.  In  like  manner  also 
the  Crows,  when  they  have  been  feeding  upon  corn,  reject 
pellets  consisting  of  the  husks* 

This  species  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  pcregrlmts,  since 
it  has  been  found  in  very  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  though 
the  term  was  originally  applied  by  the  older  authors  to  the 
young  birds  on  their  southward  migration  iu  autumti.  In 
this  country  it  still  breeds,  chielly  on  the  cliffs  of  the  sea- 
coast  throughout  the  south  of  England  from  Cornwall  to 
Kent.  Formerly  there  was  annually  a  nest  in  the  cliff  at 
Hunstanton,  and  one  in  the  steeple  of  Cor  ton  Church  in 
Suffolk,  and  it  is  registered  by  Mr*  More  as  breeding  until 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  district  of  the  Severn,  where,  indeed, 
it  may  possibly  still  bo  found  as  an  occasional  permanent 
inhabitant.  On  the  coast  of  Wales,  particebtrly  iu  the 
south- west  aud  north  of  the  Principality,  it  may  bo  regarded 
as  breeding  regularly  ;  aud  again  from  Yorkshire  northward 
to  the  Shetlands,  but  it  is  far  more  thinly  scattered  in  the 
soath  than  in  the  north  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  is  not  at  all 
unfreqncnt  on  the  rocky  headlands  of  the  north  and  west 
coasts*    In  the  moautainous  parts  of  this  island,  the  Pore* 
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griDe  Falcon  is,  however,  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
nei^4ibourhood  of  tlie  sea,  but  breeds  on  sites  in  the  intenor, 
provided  that  they  be  sufficiently  adapted  from  their  impreg- 
nability and  resources.  The  same  was,  if  it  is  not  now,  the 
case  in  Irebi,nd,  where,  according  to  Thompson,  it  inhabited 
suitable  Immlities  throughout  the  country,  breeding  in  inland 
as  well  as  marine  cliffs.  In  the  gi-eater  part  of  England, 
however,  it  is  best  known  as  a  migrant  most  commonly  met 
'ivitb  in  autumn .  Vmt  occasionally  wintering  in  some  s|K>t  where 
ahoudance  of  food  is  obtainable.  Such  migrants  are  almost 
inYai-iably  birds  of  tlie  year— real  **  Passage  *'  or  ''  Peregrine 
Hawks,"  in  falconers'  language;  but  in  spring  it  is  not  very 
unusual  for  adults  ( **  Haggards  "  )  to  make  their  appearance, 
which  would  appear  to  l>e  on  their  Tivay  northward,  and  after 
staying  for  a  week  or  ten  days  resume  their  journey.  Such 
a  Falcon,  remarkalde  for  her  extremely  pale  plumage*  was 
knowTi  to  the  Editor  for  several  years  as  haunting  every  spi-ing 
for  alxjut  that  space  of  time  a  small  plantation  of  old  Scotch- 
firs  at  leklingham  in  Suffulk,  and  during  her  stay  she  sub- 
sisted entirely  on  Stock-Doves,  though  the  surrounding 
heaths  abounded  in  Partridges,  It  may  be  that  sucJi  a  case 
is  exceptional,  but  it  is  certain  to  every^  unprejudictnl  mind 
that  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  though  without  doubt  at  times 
destructive  to  game,  is  much  less  so  than  is  supposed  by 
those  who  only  listen  to  the  stories  of  their  gamekeepers 
instead  of  observing  facts  for  themselves.  Lideed,  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  presence  of  some  Fal- 
cons or  other  birds-of-prey  is  absolutely  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  game-presener,  since  tliey  unquestionably 
act  as  the  sanitary  police  of  Nature.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Gage  Earle  Freeman,  in  his  *  Falconry/  writes  (p.  10)  ;— 
**  All  hawks,  when  they  have  a  choice,  im'ariahhf  choose  the 
eti sclent  Jli/fht,  This  fact  is  of  the  last  importance  in  the 
matter  before  ns :  I  confess  I  at  once  give  it  the  chief  place 
in  this  argument.  ^Mio  has  not  heard  of  the  grouse  disease  ? 
It  has  been  attributedr  sometimes  respectively  and  sometimes 
collectively^  to  Ijurnt  heather ;  to  heatlier  poisoned  from  the 
dressings  put  on  sheep ;   to  the  sheep  themselveB  cropping 
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^e  tender  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  thus  destroy- 
ag  the  ^ouse*8  food ;  to  the  tape-warm  ;  to  shot  which  has 
woQDded  but  not  killed ;  and  perhaps  to  other  things  besides. 
It  may  be,  I  doubt  not,  correctly  refeiTed  to  any  or  to  all 
of  these*  Of  tliis,  however,  there  appears  no  question,  that, 
from  whatever  cause  it  spring,  it  is  propafjatcd.  A  diseased 
parent  produces  a  diseased  child.  Now  1  say  that  when 
ever)"  hawk  is  killed  upon  ft  large  manor,  the  balance  of 
(atore  is  forgotten,  or  ignored  ;  and  that  Nature  ynU  not 

"overlook  an  insult.  She  would  have  kept  her  wilds  healthy ; 
destroy  her  appointed  instruments,  and  beware  of  her 
revenge  i " 

The  Peregrine  Falcon  is  found  throuj^hout  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  Spitsbergen  and  Iceland,  and  even  in  the 
latter  there  is  a  possibihty  of  its  accidental  occurrence.  Mr. 
Gillett  believed  that  he  saw  this  species  in  Nova  Zenibia 
bis,  1870,  p.  304).  In  northern  Lapland,  Wolley  found 
it  breeding  higher  in  the  mountains  than  Ffdco  fjftrjhlco. 
It  can  be  traced  across  Siberia,  southward  of  lat.  64°  N.  to 
the  Sea  of  Oehotsk,  being,  according  to  l>r.  von  Midden- 
dorff,  a  bird  of  the  forest  zone.  It  also  occurs  iu  Japan,  and 
thence  southward  through  China  to  Manilla,  whence  there  is 
mn  example  in  the  Norwich  Museum,  Motley  obtained  it  in 
Borneo,  and  Horsfield  gives  it  from  Sumatra.  The  Leyden 
Museum  contains  specimens  from  Java,  where,  according  to 
Professor  Schlegel,  it  is  rare*  i bough  it  breeds  in  the  island 
on  trees  (as  has  been  said)  and  often  preys  on  the  Jungle- 
fowl.  In  this  locality,  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  China,  the 
true  Peregrine  Falcon  meets  the  more  southern  form,  Fid4^o 
mdafwffrnys^  originally  described  from  Australia*  in  which 

^eounti^'  it  is  universally  distributed,  and  is  distinguishable 
om  the  northern  bird  by  the  more  ruddy  tints  and  the 
closer  barring  of  its  lower  plumage.  In  India,  where  two 
other  nearly-allied  forms,  F,  perefjrindtor  and  K  atrkeps, 
also  occur,  F,  perefjnnKS  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
north-western  parts ;  and  though  Mr.  Hume  considers  that 
it  probably  breeds  within  the  limits  of  that  country,  Mr. 
Jerdon  is  of  the  contrary  opinion.     This  last  ornithologiai 
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imagincB  that  the  statemeot  of  its  breeding  in  Ceylon,  made 
by  Mr,  Layard,  has  also  arisen  in  error.  Do  Filippi  met 
with  it  in  PerBia,  and  Canon  Tristram  iii  Palestine,  where  he 
sayH  that  it  occurs  in  saitahlo  placeB  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
In  I^gypt  it  is  a  pretty  common  i^inter -visitant,  according  to 
Dr.  von  lleuglin,  who  states  that  it  follows  the  course  of 
the  Nile  to  lat.  IC  N.  and  thence  extends  into  Kordofan  and 
Abyssinia,  Sir  William  Jardine  has  a  specimen  from 
Mozambique,  and  it  has  been  recorded,  bnt  probably  in 
error,  from  Madagascar.  In  South  Africa  it  occurs,  and  the 
Norwich  Museum  contains  epecimens  from  Natal  and  the 
Cape  Colony,  but  it  is  probably  only  an  accidental  visitor  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  where  its  place  is  occupied  by  Faleo 
7nino!\  a  very  distinct  form.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
met  vdih  anywhere  in  ^Yest  Africa,  but  was  more  than  once 
observed  by  M,  Bertholet  in  the  Canaries.  On  the  coast 
of  North  Africa  it  again  appears,  but  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  it  is  represented  by  I\  barbarm.  In  America,  it 
has  loBg  been  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Falcon,  which 
there  admittedly  represents  F.  pemfrhius,  should  be  con- 
sidered specifically  distinct  from  it  or  not,  and  the  birds  from  i 
the  eastern  side  of  the  country^  have  been  separated  under 
the  name  of  F.  anatum,  while  those  from  the  west  have 
borne  that  of  F.  ni()ricep» ;  but  of  late  the  tendency  on  the 
pai-t  of  the  most  competent  judges  has  certainly  been  to 
imite  the  Common  Falcon  of  the  New  World  with  that  of  the 
Old,  It  may  be  true  that,  as  a  nile,  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  dominion  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States  is  in- 
haliited  by  a  bird  which  is  generally  larger  and  somewhat 
darker  than  that  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  western  por- 
tion by  a  slightly  smaller  race  still  more  deeply  coloured,  but 
the  differences  are  by  no  means  constant,  and  examples  are 
to  be  found  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  which  entirely 
agree  mth  each  other.  Under  this  view  of  the  ease»  then,  it 
may  he  said  that  the  Peregrine  Falcon  inhabits  suitable 
kicalities  throughout  the  whole  of  the  New  World,  from  Port 
Kennedy,  at  the  most  northern  point  of  the  American  conti- 
nent (whence  specimens  not  to  be  distinguished  from  English 
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Bimples  were  brought  by  Dr.  DaTid  Walker,  the  naturalist 

the  *Fox '  expedition),  to  Mendoza,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Arpfentiiie  Confederation.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
tlie  western  part  of  South  America,  Chili  for  instaoce,  a  Falcon 

met  with  which  is  much  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
f,  TfU'lanoffctiifs  before  mentioned.  In  Greenland^  the  Pere- 
grine Falcon  not  only  occurs,  but  constantly  breeds. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  Peregrine  Falcon  is  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  depending  on  the  sex  of  the  bird. 
The  beak  is  bluej  approaching  to  black  at  the  point ;  the  cere 
and  eyelids  yellowy  the  irides  dark  hazel-brown ;  the  top  of 
the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  space  below  the  eye  and  a  broad 
mystacial  patch,  nearly  l>lack ;  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and 
taU,  bluish-slate  or  ash-colour,  barred  with  a  darker  tint ; 
-the  primaries  brownish-ldack,  the  inner  webs  barred  and 
iqiotted  with  rufous- whi te ;  the  throat  white,  \Wth  dark 
longitudinal  lines ;  the  breast  rufous- white,  with  dark  brown 
transverse  bars ;  the  flanks,  nndt^r  tail- coverts,  and  the 
tail-feathers  beneath,  barred  transversely  with  dark  brown 
and  ^eyish-white ;  legs  and  toes  yellow,  the  claws  black. 
The  figure  here  given  was  taken  from  a  very  fine  female  of 
large  size,  in  its  second  year,  but  still  retaining  one  outer 
tail-feather  of  the  first  year  on  each  side.  The  wing  and 
tail-feathers  are  not  changed  in  the  Falconidm  in  their  first 
autumn. 

The  young,  tmtil  the  first  moult,  have  the  head  and  upper 
surface  of  the  body  and  wing-covcrts  of  a  brownish  ash- 
colour,  the  edge  of  each  feather  rufous ;  the  under  side  of 
the  body  dirty- white,  with  dark  longitudinal  streaks ;  the 
tail  with  irregular  reddish  bars,  the  tip  white.  The  cere 
and  eyelids  blue ;  the  feet  yellow*  The  first  moult  begins 
in  April  or  May,  and  proceeds  gradually  through  the 
summer. 

This  species  presents  very  considerable  individual  varia- 
tion, though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  preceding. 
The  birds  which  are  darkest  iu  the  immature  plumage,  are 
darkest  also  in  the  adult  stage ;  while  those  which  are  of  a 
light  colour  when  young,  are  light  when  old.     The  feathers 
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of  the  bird  of  the  year  are  often  Btrougly  tinged,  especially 
at  the  edges,  with  rufous;  and  some  adults  are  extremely 
rufous  beneath,  others  having  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  warmer 
colouring.  There  is  a  remarkable  Bpecimen  in  Mr.  Newcomers 
collection,  in  which  the  belly,  vent,  and  flanks  are  of  a 
light  blue-jEJ^ey,  with  the  usual  dark  bars.  This  was  a  bird 
which  had  been  in  training  for  some  time.  Occasionally, 
and  most  often  in  the  young,  the  feet  are  of  a  light  blue 
or  grey.  According  to  Professor  Schlef^el,  the  kind  of  food 
eaten  by  the  birds  makes  a  sensible  difference  in  the  tints  of 
the  plumage,  the  reddest  being  those  which  prey  mostly  on 
Ducks,  or  other  fat  water-fowl.  It  is,  however,  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  greatest  differences  may  often  be  seen  in 
Eyasses  from  the  same  nest,  brought  up  under  the  same 
c^raditiona,  and  on  the  same  diet. 

Mr,  W.  G.  Johnstone,  in  a  communication  to  the  *  Natu- 
ralist* for  1853,  states  that  a  pair  of  Peregrine  Falcons, 
after  baring  been  kept  in  confinement  for  some  years,  not  only 
laid  two  eggs,  but  continued  to  sit  on  them  for  twelve  days, 
the  male  taking  his  share  of  duty.  Being  disturbed  by 
straugern,  the  process  of  incubation  was  interrupted  ;  l>ut 
there  was  every  reawou  to  believe  that  young  would  have 
been  produced  from  the  assiduity  displayed  by  the  parent 
birds  while  they  sat,  and  the  fact  that  the  eggs,  on  exami- 
nation, proved  to  be  fertile. 
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Falco  suBut'TEO,  Liimffius*. 

THE    HOBBY. 

Falco  utibbiifeo. 

The  Hobby,  a  true  Falcon,  thou*(li  of  smiill  size,  maj  be 
considered  a  Pcrej^riue  Falcon  in  ininiatiiro,  but  is  rather 
leas  balky  in  proportion  to  the  whole  length  ;  the  botly  of 
the  bird  being  slender,  the  tail  elongated,  and  the  points  of 
the  wings  reaching  even  beyond  the  tail.  It  sits  like  a 
Swallow,  close  to  its  perch,  with  its  wings  much  crossed, 
and  the  carpal  joints  thrust  out.  In  this  country  it  is  a 
snmmer  visitor,  apix?ariog  io  April,  and  kmviiig  again  gene- 
rally in  October  for  warmer  regions,  like  other  summer 
visitors, 

•  ajftt.  Niit  Bd.  12,  i,  pv  127  (iTfitS). 
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Uulike  the  Perej^riiie  Falcou,  the  Hol>l>y  appears  to  prefer 
inland  situations  among  wooded  and  well-cultivated  districts, 
and  possesning  considerable  power  of  flifj^lit,  as  well  as 
persevering  eodiirance,  can  he  trained  to  fly  at  Larks, 
Quails,  and  Snipes.  Sebright  says  the  Hobby  will  take 
small  birds  if  thrown  np  l»v  the  hand,  but  ig  not  strong 
enough  to  he  efficient  in  the  field,  Montagu  says  he  has 
**  frequently  witnessed  the  flight  of  this  species  in  pursuit 
of  a  Sky-lark,  which  appears  to  be  its  favourite  game ;  and 
it  is  astonishiug  to  observe  how  dexterously  the  little  bird 
avoids  the  fatal  stroke  until  it  becomes  fatigued.  A  Hobby 
in  pursuit  of  a  Lark  was  joined  hy  a  Hen-Harrier,  who  not 
being  so  rapid  on  wing,  was  usually  beiiind,  and  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  the  sudden  turns  the  unfortunate  Lark  wan 
compelled  to  make  to  avoid  the  talons  of  the  Hobby ;  how- 
ever, after  numberless  evolutions,  tho  Hen -Harrier  rehn- 
quished  further  pursuit,  being  unequal  to  the  chase,  and  left 
the  deadly  stroke  to  one  better  adapt^id  for  rapid  and  durable 
flight,  and  aerial  evoUitionB/*  The  Hobby  has  been  known 
to  dash  through  the  open  window  of  a  room  at  a  small  bird 
confined  in  a  cage,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  l>ird  catchers 
to  enable  them  by  its  presence,  and  hy  exhibiting  it  in  a 
particular  way,  called  **  daring,"  to  catch  Sky-larks. 

Tlie  Holdiy,  though  a  well-known  bird,  is  not  very  nume- 
rous as  a  species.  It  ehooses  a  high  tree  to  make  its  nest 
on,  occasionally  taking  to  the  remains  of  one  of  suitable 
size  that  has  been  deserted.  The  female  lays  three  or  lour 
eggs,  in  colour  much  resembling  those  of  the  Iceland  Falcon 
before  described,  and  measuring  from  1'72  to  1-5  by  1'82  to 
1-21  in. 

The  localities  to  be  quoted  for  the  Hobby,  shew  that  its 
distribution  in  England  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Nightin- 
gale, though  its  habits  lead  it  to  take  a  wider  range,  and  to 
disregard  such  very  strict  observance  of  limits.  In  Irelaud 
there  seems  to  be  but  two  instances  of  its  occurrence  that  can  be 
trusted,  one  recorded  by  Thompson,  and  a  second  about  three 
years  since  in  Tipperary,  the  specimen  being  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society.     It  certainly  does  not  breed  in 
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Wales.  In  Cornwall  it  is  rare,  according  to  Mr.  Rodd,  who 
only  mentions  two  examples  obtained  in  that  county ;  while 
Dr.  Biilimore,  in  liia  *  Cornish  Fiiuna/  deKcribea  a  third. 
In  Devonshire,  Dr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Brookiog  liuwe,  in  their 
catalo^^es  of  the  birds  of  that  county,  have  recorded  two 
localities  where  it  used  formerly  to  breed ;  and  Mr,  Murray 
Mathew^  stated  that  there  was  a  nest  near  Chagford  in 
1870.  In  Somerset,  Mr,  Cecil  Smith  says  that  it  is  a  very 
rare  bird.  It  does  not  seem  to  l)e  much  commoner  in  Dorset 
ur  Wilts ;  and  thence  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  and 
Lincolnshire  seem  to  form  the  north-western  fmntier  of  the 
district  in  which  it  can  he  said  usually  to  breed,  though 
instances  are  known  of  its  having  done  so  in  Nottingham- 
fihire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire.  In  Scotland,  according  to 
Mr,  Hobeii  Gray,  it  has  prol  ubiy  bred  in  tlie  Isle  of  ArraOj 
and  though  not  a  common  8|ieciea  thronghout  that  kingdom, 
its  occurrence  is  now  so  frequent  as  to  excite  some  surprise 

^  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  observation  of  many  previous 
authors ;  and  an  example  has  been  killed  so  far  to  the  north 
as  Caithness.  In  the  parts  of  England  south  and  east  of 
the  line  indicated  above,  it  would  no  doubt  breed  every  year, 
were  it  unmolested. 

The  Hobby  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
generally,  from  Spain,  where,  though  not  numerous,  it  l)reed8, 
to  Sweden,     In  June,  1867,  Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Buckley 

l<)btaiiied  a  male  bird  at  Jockruock  iu  Lapland,  just  on  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  this  would  appear  t€  be  its  most  northern 
Umit.  In  Finland,  at  least  in  the  middle  and  south,  it 
occurs,  and  thence,  according  to  Pallas,  extends  across  the 
Bussian  dominions  to  Kamtchatka*  Southward  of  this, 
Mr.  Swinhoe  met  with  it  at  various  places  in  China.  In 
India,  it  is  known  as  a  common  winter  visitjint  to  some 
parts  of  the  Himalayas,  but  is  rare  in  the  plains,  and 
probably  does  not  breed  in  the  country,  where  the  allied 
Falco  severus  takes  its  place.  Turning  westward.  Do  Filippi 
obtained  it  in  June  at  Marend,  in  Western  Persia.  In 
Palestine,  Canon  Tristram  mentions  it  as  a  rather  late 
summer  visitor.    In  Egypt  it  would  seem  to  be  not  common, 
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and  to  occur  chiefly  iu  vvkittT.  Dr.  A.  E.  BreLiii  obtaiued 
it  on  the  Blue  Nile.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  it 
further  south  until  we  approach  the  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  but,  though  rare,  it  occurB  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
where  it  encounters  another  aUy,  the  Fako  cuvieri^  which 
last  seeuQs  to  ran^^o  along  the  western  ctmst  nortliward. 
F,  suhhuteo  again  appears  in  the  Canaries,  where,  aceording 
to  Dr.  Carl  BoUe,  it  is  rare,  though  found  in  all  the  islands. 
Mr.  Drake  saw  it  at  Cape  Negro,  in  Morocco,  and  the 
Zoological  Society  formerly  possessed  specimens  from  Tan- 
giers.  In  Algeria  it  is  said,  by  Loohe,  to  breed,  but  Canon 
Tristram  and  Mr.  Salvin,  the  former  of  whom  found  it 
migratory  in  the  tlesert  and  halting  in  the  dayats,  as  if  on 
its  southward  passage,  are  silent  on  that  point. 

The  food  of  this  speeies  appears  to  consist  loss  of  birds 
than  of  coleopterous  insects.  The  stomachs  of  two  specimens 
examined  by  Mr.  Henry  Doubleday  were  filled  with  the 
common  dung-cliatfer,  Grotr7*pes  Htercomriu^, 

Specimens  of  the  Hobby  measure  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches^  depending  on  the  sex.  The  male  from  which  the 
figure  w*as  taken  had  the  beak  bluish  ht^rn -colour,  darkest  at 
the  tip  ;  the  cere  greenish-yellow,  the  irides  dark  brown ; 
the  top  of  the  head,  nape,  hack  and  upper  wing-coverts, 
greyish-bhtck ;  the  edges  of  the  feathers  bufty- white  ;  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  nearly  black,  edged  with  dnll 
white ;  the  twp  middle  tail-feathers  uniform  greyish-black, 
the  others  slightly  barred  with  a  lighter  colour,  the  tips 
also  lighter.  The  chin  and  side  of  the  neck  white  ;  the 
cheek  and  moustache  black ;  the  breast  and  belly  yellowish- 
white,  with  longitodinol  patches  of  brownish- black ;  thighs, 
vent  and  under  tail -coverts  rust-red ;  under  surface  of  the 
tail-feathers  barred  with  dull  white  and  grepsh-black;  the 
legs  and  toes  yellow ;  the  claws  black. 

Old  Ijii'da  have  the  upper  surfoce  of  the  body  bluish-grey  ; 
in  young  birds  the  plumage  is  tinged  with  rufous. 
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Thk  Red-footed  Falcon,  or  Orange-legged  Hobby,  is  n 

rapecies  f»f  Bmnll   bIzc,  and  so  much  in   its   fjeuonil  couionr 

reB4*ajbliiiK  ihv  Hobby,  tbtit  Hiiffon  drsciibed  and  li^ured  thr 

8f«|:  Nat-  Ed.  12,  I  p.  129  (17(i«J).      t  Jicickr,  Y..gcl  Kiirljui48|  p.  20  ^792). 
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adult  male  as  a  siugtilar  variety  of  that  bird.  The  yonug 
female  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  young  Merliu.  About 
twenty  examples  have  been  recorded  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
British  Iwlnnds  since  the  year  1830,  when  four  were  killed  in 
Norfolk  (Mag-  Nat,  Hist.  iv.  p,  116).  The  majority  of  spe- 
cimens have  been  obtained  in  the  eastern  or  southern  coun- 
ties, as  in  that  already  named,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex, 
Devon  and  Cornwall;  but  it  has  also  \yeen  met  with  in 
Berkshire,  Shropshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, In  Scotland  two  have  been  killed  near  Aberdeen,  and 
in  Ireland  a  single  example  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  dettTrained  at  present,  has  been  elaborately  traced  by 
Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  in  their  beautiful  '  Birds  of 
Europe,'  and  much  information  respecting  its  habits  has 
also  been  compiled  from  various  sources  by  those  industrious 
authors*  The  Red-footed  Falcon  has  been  obtained  some 
tive  times  in  Sweden.  In  Finland,  where  it  had  been  pre- 
viously known  in  a  very  few  instances,  it  was,  according  to 
I)r,  Malnigreu,  several  times  observed  in  the  summer  of 
18<>0  ;  and  three  examples  w^ere  killed  so  far  to  the  north  as 
lat.  (^5°,  It  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Archangel, 
and  eastward  it  ranges  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Tun  kin sk  in 
Western  Siberia,  which  appears  to  be  its  limit ;  since  the 
bird,  formerly  confounded  with  this  species,  and  found  in 
Amoorland,  China  and  India,  is  distinct,  the  Fuko  amu- 
retrnis,  the  adult  male  of  which  possesses  white,  instead  of 
lead-coloured  under  wing-coverts,  while  the  female  and  yonng 
resemble  mure  the  common  Hultby.  Fako  rcspt'rtiuus  has 
been  shot  at  Trebizond,  and  Canon  Tristram  mentions  it  as 
a  scarce  summer-visitant  in  Palestine.  It  passes  through 
Eg}'iit  in  autumn  and  less  frequently  in  spring  ;  it  may  pos- 
sibly occur  further  to  the  southward  in  Eastern  Africa,  but 
there  F.  amnretisis  reappears  and  extends  to  Natal.  In 
Damaraland  this  last  has  been  only  known  to  occur  once, 
while  F.  ve8p€rtinu4i,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  C.  J. 
Andcrsson,  arrives  there  during  the  wet  season  in  incredible 
numbers ;  and  further  to  the  north,  in  Benguela,  a  large 
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series  of  specimeiiH  was  obtained  and  sent  to  Professor 
du  Boeage  at  Linbon.  Loche  obtaiood  it  in  Alfjeria,  but 
none  of  the  Eiiglisb  oniitbolojL^sts  who  have  visited  that 
country  seem  to  have  met  with  it.  It  is  not  common  in 
Spain  and  Fvauce,  in  the  latter  appearing  onlj  in  some  years, 
but  then  in  fiightH, 

Having  thus  traced  the  limits  of  the  Red-footed  Falcon,  it 
remaios  to  fill  op  the  intervaL  In  some  parts  of  Italy  it  is 
said  to  be  common,  but  only  on  passage ;  and  l>r.  Salvadori 
says  that  it  has  not  bred  there  to  his  knowledge.  It  is  most 
namerous  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  in  Greece,  Turkey, 
Southern  Russia  and  Hungar^^  In  the  country  hist  named, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Cochrane,  as  he  states  in  a  note  contributed  to 
the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Hewitson's  oologieul  work»  found  it 
breeding,  often  in  small  societies,  and  taking  possession  of 
the  nests  of  the  Crow,  Rook,  or  Mag|>ie.  It  la^s  from  four 
to  six  eggs,  some  of  which,  obtained  hy  that  gentleman,  are 
Idotchcd  and  mottled  with  two  or  three  shades  of  light  orange- 
brown  on  a  yellowish -white  ground,  and  meaKure  from  1*87  to 
1'47  by  1*18  to  1'16  in.  In  Central  Germany  it  seems  only 
to  occur  occasionally  :  but  tbrougbout  the  whole  extent  of  its 
range,  except  perhaps  in  the  Greek  Arcbipelago,  where  Dr. 
Erhard  says  it  winters,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  essentially  mi- 
grator}^ species,  visiting  the  north  in  spring  and  summer  and 
the  south  at  the  other  seasons.  Its  habits  have  been  described 
at  great  length  hy  Professor  von  Nordmann,  as  observed  by 
him  near  Odessa,  and  his  account  of  them  has  been  translated 
hy  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  in  their  work  just  mentioned. 
It  arrives  there  at  the  beginning  of  April,  often  in  astounding 
numbers,  and  for  some  time  continues  in  flocks,  the  birds 
dispersing  as  the  breeding  season  approaches,  and  reuniting 
in  autumn  before  they  leave  the  country.  While  they  are  in 
flocks,  they  indulge  towards  evening  in  very^  remarkable 
flights  at  a  great  height,  pursuing  wry  nearly  the  same 
course  in  a  straight  line  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  turning 
back  sharply  to  repeat  the  evolution.  After  some  hours,  the 
whole  flock,  as  if  at  a  given  signal,  goes  suddenly  to  roost  in 
parties  of  some  tw^enty  or  thirty.     Their  food  consists  chiefly 
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of  orthopterous  or  iKniropterous  insects,  whiLdi  the  birds 
seize  with  their  feet  when  on  the  wing ;  bat  tliej  also  search 
on  the  ground  for  dung-heetles,  and  lizards  occ?isionally  form 
part  of  their  diet,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  prey  oh  kirde* 
Their  C17  resembles,  says  the  same  observer,  that  of  the 
Kestrel,  but  is  uttered  less  froqueutly. 

This  species  goes  through  several  interesting  changes  of 
plumage,  which  are  here  described  in  detail.  The  upper 
figure  ill  tlie  engraving  at  the  head  of  the  article  represents 
a  young  feniiUe  ;  the  lower  one  an  adult  male. 

In  the  adult  male,  the  base  of  the  beak  is  yellowish-white, 
the  other  part  dark  horn- colour ;  the  cere  and  eyelids 
reddish-orange,  the  irides  dark  brown  ;  the  head,  ncek,  back, 
upper  surface  of  the  wings  and  tail,  the  throat,  breast,  belly, 
and  under  wing-coverts,  of  a  uniform  dark  lead-colour ;  the 
thighs,  vent  and  under  tail-cove rts»  deep  ferruginous ;  the 
legs  and  toes  reddish  flesh-colonr ;  the  claws  yellowish -white, 
with  dusky  tips.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  eleven 
inches. 

The  young  males  before  their  first  change  are  similar  to 
the.  young  females,  as  hereafter  described.  At  their  first 
change,  they  become  of  a  uoifonn  pearl-grey ;  the  thighs 
and  flanks  ferruginous ;  beak,  cere,  eyes,  legs,  toes,  and 
claws,  as  in  the  old  male.  The  vignette  is  taken  from  a 
young  male  that  has  nearly  completed  his  tirst  change,  but 
still  retains  a  portion  of  the  barred  appearance  of  his  first 
lively  on  the  outer  or  distal  part  of  the  wing,  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  the  tail-feathers,  the  middle  pair  only 
of  which  are  as  yet  moulted. 

The  adult  female  has  the  beak,  cere,  irides  and  legs  as 
in  the  male  ;  the  head  and  buck  of  the  neck  reddish- brown  ; 
the  eye  surrounded  with  dusky  feathers  almost  black  j  the 
whole  of  the  back,  wing-coverts  and  tail,  blackish-grey, 
barred  transversely  with  Iduish- black;  upper  surface  of 
the  primaries  uniform  do  sky-black.  The  chin  and  throat 
nearly  white ;  the  breast  and  all  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  pale  rufous,  with  dark  reddish-brown  longitudinal 
streaks  j  the  thiglis  plain  rufous ;  under  wing-coverts  rufous, 
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with  transverse  bars  of  dark  browii ;  inuler  siirfftce  of  the 
priinariea  lilackish-grey,  with  numerous  transverse  bars  of 
bluish-grey :  untler  surface  of  the  tail  bluish -f:^'ey,  with  nine 
or  t-eu  trauBVcrae  bars  of  bluish-black,  whicii  are  broader  as 
they  approach  the  tip. 

Young  females  have  the  t<>p  of  the  heatT  reddish-brown 
with  dusky  streaks ;  the  eyes  encircled  with  black,  with  a 
small  black  pointed  moustache  descending  from  the  front  of 
the  eye  ;  ear-coverts  white  ;  upper  surface  of  the  body  dark 
brown,  the  feathers  ending  with  reddish-brown  ;  primaries 
dusky-black,  the  inner  edges  and  tips  buffy- white ;  the  tail 
.dark  brown,  with  numerous  transverse  bars  of  reddish-brown  ; 
iliioat  white ;  sides  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  and  all  the  under 
surface  of  the  body,  pale  reddish-white,  with  brown  longi- 
tudinal streaks  and  patches  on  the  breast;  the  thighs 
uniform  pale  ferruginous  ;  beak,  cere  and  irides  as  in  the 
adult  female. 
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VkhCQ  J5SAX,0N,  Gmelin*. 
THE    MERLIN. 

The  Merlin,  in  Hunie  partb  of  the  tJOUDtry  kuowD  us  tbe 
**  Stone- FuIcod/'  is  one  of  the  smaOoBt  of  the  Britisli  Falvo' 
n'ithe,  and  being  of  rapid  flight  and  great  courage,  possesses,  on 
a  di  mi  111  shed  scale,  all  the  attributes  and  cliaracterB  of  a  true 
Falcon.  So  bold  as  well  as  powerful,  in  proportion  to  his 
size,  is  this  little  bird,  that  a  male  Merlin,  not  weighing 
more  than  six  ounces,  haa  been  seen  to  strike  ftud  kill  a 
Partridge  that  was  eertaioly  more  tliao  twice  his  own  weight ; 
and  so  teruicious  generally  is  lie  of  his  prey,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  him  quit  anything  he  has  taken.     The  more 

'  BynL  Niii.  i,  p.  281  (1788). 
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common  food  of  species  is  KUiull  birds,  itnd  they  liave  been 
Hf»cij  in  chase  of  the  smaller  shortj-hirtls,  as  tbu  Hauderling 
and  Danliii. 

The  Merlin  was  formerly  often,  and  is  now  occasion- 
ally, trained  ;  and  will  take  Snipes,  Larks,  Blackbirds 
and  Thrushes.  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Brodrick  say :  *'  The 
strongest  female  Merlins  may  be  trained  to  fly  pigeons 
admirably,  and  from  their  Hmail  size^  and  the  way  in  ^viiich 
they  follow  every  turn  and  shift  of  the  quarry,  are  better 
adapted  lor  this  chase  than  the  Peregrine ;  nnlike  it,  they 
do  not  stop  when  the  pigeon  taken  cover  in  a  hedge  or  tree, 
bat  dash  in  and  generally  secure  it/' 

The  Merlin  was  formerly  considered  to  be  only  a  wintar- 
visitor  to  this  country,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land that  is  without  doubt  its  character,  Ihongli  instances 
are  recorded  of  its  also  remaining  to  breed.  Mr.  Murray 
Mathew  informed  Mr.  I^I^ire  that  it  has  been  seen  on  Exemoor, 
in  June,  and  its  nest  is  said  to  have  been  found  more  than  once 
in  the  New^  Forest.  On  Dr.  Bree's  authority  it  is  stated  to 
breed  in  Essex,  and  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  are  counties 
in  which  it  occasionally  does  so.  In  Wales»  too,  it  has  its 
nest,  but  only  regularly  in  the  north.  On  the  Derbyshire 
moors  it  breeds  annually,  as  also  in  every  county  of  Great 
Britain,  from  Yorkshire  northward  to  the  Shellands-  In 
Ireland,  it  frequents  chieBy  the  mountainous  districts 
throughout  the  island,  descending  in  winter  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country. 

This  species  is  confined  to  the  more  northern  portion  of  tlie 
Old  WorkU  its  place  in  America  being  taken  by  the  kindred 
Falco  columharhtH,  which,  among  other  differences,  is  said  to 
be  recognizable  by  the  fewer  bars  on  its  taik  The  Norwich 
Hnseum  contains  a  specimen  of  the  Merlin,  caught  at  sea  in 
May,  1867,  by  Mr.  Edward  Wliymper,  on  his  voyage  to 
Greenland,  in'  lat.  57°  41'  X.,  and  long.  35°  23'  W.,  and 
ihiii  apiH^ars  to  he  the  most  western  limit  ever  reached  by 
the  species*  In  Iceland  it  is  very  common  in  summer, 
arriving  at  the  end  of  March  and  leaving  in  October ;  in  the 
Fiijroes  it  remains  all  the  year.     It  breeds  in  suitable  localities 
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throughout  Norway,  and  the  northern  part  of  Sweden,  as 
well  as  in  Finland.  Thence  it  ranges  across  Russia  and 
Siberia,  to  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk,  where  Dr.  von  Middendorff 
found  it  breeding,  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  very  numerous  in 
Eastern  Siberia,  and  the  specimens  described  thence  by  Herr 
Badde  differed  slightly  from  European  ones.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  observed  in  Japan,  but  Mr.  Swinhoe  has 
met  with  it  several  times  in  China.  In  India  it  visits  the 
Punjaub,  and  upper  portions  of  the  North-west  Provinces  in 
the  cold  weather,  and  Mr.  Jerdon  says  it  is  trained  to  fly  at 
the  Hoopoe,  and  also  at  Quails.  It  has  been  found  at 
Erzeroum,  and  was  obtained  in  winter  at  Smynra  by  the  late 
Mr.  H.  E.  Strickland.  In  Palestine  it  is  not  uncommon  at 
the  same  season,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Egypt.  Dr.  Hart- 
mann  found  it  in  northern  Nubia,  and  the  Leyden  Museum 
possess  a  specimen  from  Khartoum.  Loche  records  it  as 
breeding  in  Algeria,  but  the  statement  seems  open  to  doubt. 
It  occurs,  generally  at  the  season  of  migration,  in  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  winter  in  Spain.  Throughout  Europe  it 
is  pretty  universally  distributed,  but  the  southern  limits  of 
its  breeding-range  cannot  at  present  be  accurately  defined. 

The  Merlin  makes  its  scanty  nest  on  the  ground,  in  rocks, 
or  occupies  that  of  some  other  bird  in  a  tree.  The  first  is 
the  mode  it  usually  follows  in  Britain,  but  in  Lapland  the 
last  is  as  commonly  its  practice.  It  lays  from  four  to  six 
eggs,  which  are  sometimes  uniformly  suffused  with  a  deep 
brick-red,  often  varied,  however,  by  mottling  of  a  darker 
shade,  a  slight  purple  tint  pervading  the  whole.  Very  beau- 
tiful varieties  are  occasionally  seen ;  a  nest  of  six  from 
Sutherland,  in  the  WoUey  Collection,  are  thickly  blotched 
with  crimson-red  on  a  white  ground,  while  another  is  of  a 
cream-colour,  partially  blotched  with  purplish-red  and  violet. 
They  measure  from  1'6  to  1'48  by  1*24  to  1*15  in. 

The  Merlin  measures  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
according  to  the  sex.  An  old  male  has  the  beak  bluish  horn- 
colour,  palest  at  the  base,  darkest  towards  the  tip ;  the  cere 
yellow,  the  irides  dark  brown ;    the  top  of  the  head  blue- 
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grey,  ^^th  dark  lines  passiiif^  backwArtl ;  the  cheeks,  and 
thence  rouiifl  tho  liaek  of  the  neck,  pule  reddish -brown,  also 
marked  with  dark  streaks,  forming  a  collar  ;  the  whole  of 
the  back  and  wing-coverts  tine  bliie*grey,  the  shaft  of  each 
feather  forming  a  dark  median  Hne ;  primaries  pitch-black  ; 
upper  surface  of  the  tail-feathers  bluish-grey  over  two-thirds 
of  their  length,  with  slight  indicatiouB  of  three  dark  bands, 
the  distal  third  nearly  uniform  black,  the  tips  of  all  the 
feathers  white ;  the  chin  and  throat  white ;  breast,  belly, 
thighs,  and  nnder  tail-coverts,  rnfons,  with  brown  median 
patches,  and  darker  brown  streaks;  under  surface  of  tho 
tail-feathers  barred  with  two  shades  of  grey,  a  broad  dark 

^terminal  band,  and  white  tips ;  legs  and  toes  yellow  ;  claws 
black. 
In  the  female,  the  top  of  the  head,  back,  wing-coverts, 

.and  secondaries  are  dark  liver-bro^Ti,  the  shaft  of  each 
feather  darker,  the  edge  tipped  with  red ;  the  tail-feathers 
brown,  with  five  narrow  transverse  bars  of  wood-brown; 
under  surface  of  the  body  pale  browoish-white,  with  darker 
brow^n  longitudinal  patches :  the  beak,  cere,  eyes,  legs,  toes, 
and  claws  as  in  the  male.  Young  males  resemble  the 
females ;  and  in  birds  of  the  yt'jir,  the  wings  do  not  reach  so 

.far  towards  the  end  of  the  tail  as  iu  those  that  are  adult. 
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FaLCO    TDfNUKOtTLUS,    LinUffiUH*, 

THE  KESTREL,  OR  WmDHOVER, 

Fnfco  tiummculus. 

The  Kesteel  is  the  most  common  species  of  the  British 
Faleotwhe,  antl  from  its  peculiar  habits,  which  place  it  very 
often  in  view,  it  is  also,  as  might  be  expected,  the  best 
known.  It  is  handsome  in  shape,  attractive  in  colour,  and 
graceful  in  its  motions  in  the  air  ;  though  from  its  mode  of 
•  %9t.  Nut.  KcL  12,  I  p.  127  (17*j6). 
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Bearcliiiig  for  its  foorl,  and  the  BhortoeHs  of  its  wings  com- 
pared with  the  other  BHiall  species  already  figared,  it  departs 
from  tiio  characters  of  the  true  Falcons.  It  is  best  knoTvn, 
and  that  too  at  anj  moderate  distance,  hy  ita  habits  of  sus- 
taining itself  in  the  air  in  the  same  place  by  means  of  a 
short  but  rapid  motion  of  the  icings,  while  its  povvei-fnl  eyes 
search  the  siirftice  beneath  for  i)rey.  It  has  acquired  the 
name  of  Windhover  from  its  habit  of  remaining  with  out- 
npread  tail  suspended  in  the  air,  the  head  on  these  occasions 
always  pointing  to  windward  ;  and  it  is  also  called  Htonegall, 
or  btannelL  By  many  anihorities  the  Kestrel  has  been 
separated  from  the  genus  Falco^  aud  held  to  be  the  type  of 
the  genus  Tinnanculmf  in  w^hicb  case  the  present  Bpecies  is 
called  TinnnHcnlus  altutdarim* 

Mice  form  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  Kestrel ; 
and  it  appears  to  obtain  them  hy  dropping  suddenly  upon  them, 
Montagu  says  that  he  never  Ibond  any  feathers  in  the  stomach 
of  this  species ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  does  occasionally 
kill  and  devour  small  birds,  and  at  times  the  young  of  larger 
ones.  The  remains  of  frogs,  coleopterous  insects,  their 
laiTie,  and  earth-worms  have  been  found  in  their  stomachs ; 
and  Selby,  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  has  recorded 
'the  fact  of  the  Kestrel  hawking  cockchafers  late  in  the  evening. 
The  observer  watched  the  bird  through  a  glass,  and  **  saw 
him  dart  through  a  swarm  of  the  insects,  seize  one  in  each 
'claw,  and  eat  them  whik^  flying.  He  returned  to  the  charge 
again  and  again.  I  ascertained  it  beyond  a  doubt,  as  1 
aften^ards  shot  him.*' 

Among  the  many  interesting  communiciitions  on  birds 
which  have  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Waterton,  and  from 
hia  ow*n  observations,  is  one  on  the  habits  of  the  Windhover, 
in  w4iich  the  value  of  the  mouse-destroying  propensities  of 
this  friend  to  the  farmer  is  clearly  pointed  out. 

In  spring  the  Kestrel  frequcDtly  takes  possession  of  the 
neat  of  a  Crow  or  a  Magpie,  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs. 
Bometimes  these  birds  build  in  high  rocks,  or  on  old  towers, 
in  rained  buildings,  and,  though  rarely,  in  the  trunk 
boUow  tree,  laying  four  or  live  eggs,  mottled  all  over 
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dark  brownish- red  or  oritngo,  and  sometimes  with  blotehes  of 
the  same  npiui  a  pale  reddish  or  white  ground.  They  vary 
in  size  more  than  those  of  the  MerHu,  which  tJiey  otherwise 
much  reseuihle^  and  measure  from  1*-12  to  1*07  by  1*36  to 
V2  in.  The  yoon*^  are  hatched  about  the  end  of  April  or 
bediming  of  I^Iay,  and  are  ehitbed  with  a  yeUowish-white 
down. 

The  Kestrel  is  too  cooiraoo  in  these  islands  to  render 
uecosKary  an  enumeration  of  the  counties  in  which  it  breeds. 
In  the  souths  and  perhaps  in  other  partn  of  England,  its 
numbers  receive  an  increase  in  autumn,  supphed  doubtless 
from  the  north,  and  there  are  districts  in  which  it  is  either 
wholly  unknown  or  but  seldom  seen  in  winter,  so  that  in 
Britain  it  partially  migrates,  while  in  many  other  countries 
it  does  so  unmistakably.  It  is  a  bird  of  very  wide  distri- 
bution, and  as  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  remark,  "ranges 
over  the  entire  Paliearctic  Region,  being  found  throughout 
Europe  and  Siberia,  visitinj^  India  in  the  winter,  and  also 
migrating,  but  apparently  in  more  limited  numbers,  to 
Africa."  It  must  bo  said,  however,  that  the  Kestrel  does 
not  occur  in  Iceland,  and  has  only  once,  according  to  Horr 
H,  C.  Miiller,  been  taken  in  the  Fieroes,  Its  precise 
northern  limit  in  Europe  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but,  though 
it  was  found  breeding  near  Tromso  in  Norway  l>y  Professor 
Lilljeborg,  and  by  Wolley  in  Finland,  at  about  G8°  N.  lat,, 
there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  its  rcaehiug,  as  has  been 
Htated,  the  North  Cape,  and  it  was  never  observed  in  East 
Finraark  by  Pastor  Sommerfelt  during  his  nine  years'  resi- 
dence. With  regard  to  its  range  in  Siberia,  Herr  Radde 
says  that  he  found  it  common  only  as  far  as  Omsk,  beyond 
which  it  was  very  seldom  seen.  Still  Kestrels  occur  much 
further  to  the  eastward,  though  whether  they  are  identical 
with  the  tru c^t*/co  tinnuncuhiH,  or  belong  to  the  darker  form, 
which,  hom  its  inhabiting  Japan,  has  been  separated  as  a 
variety  under  the  name  of  jupoukm,  remains  uncertain.  In 
China,  it  would  seem,  from  Mr,  Swinhoe's  researches,  that 
both  forms  occur.  Some  examples  from  Hurmah,  India, 
and  Ceyi(m»  in  Lord  Walden's  collection,  are,  according  to 
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the  paiostaking  authors  of  the  *  Birds  of  Europe/  before 
quoted,  iDclistiiiguishable  from  thosjie  killed  iu  Britain,  while 
others  again  are  much  paler  iu  cohjuc.  Returning  towards  the 
west,  Eversmann  observed  it  in  Bokhara,  aud,  though  not 
noticed  by  De  Fihppi  in  Persia,  it  is  said  by  Menetries  t-o 
extend  to  the  frontiers  of  that  country,  while  it  is  conaraon 
in  the  Caucasus,  occurring  even  at  the  height  of  six  thousand 
feet.  In  Palestine,  too,  it  is  abundant,  breeding,  according  to 
Canon  Tristram,  in  very  many  localities,  and  geocrally  some 
twenty  to  thirty  in  the  same  spot.  In  the  northern  part  of 
East  Africa  it  is  resident,  but  vast  Mocks  arrive  in  autumn  and 
pass  to  the  southward  to  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Soudan, 
returning  again  when  winter  is  past,  Mr,  Ouruey  received 
a  specimen  said  to  have  come  from  the  Seychelles,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  a  common  bird  in  those  islands,  which  possess 
a  species  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  Fulco  or  7'innuncnhiH 
tjmellis.  Dr.  von  Heuglin  observes,  that  the  Kestrels  which 
remain  in  North-east  Africa  are  generally  more  brightly 
coloured  than  European  examples,  with  larger  and  bhicker 
spots,  and  that  the  head  of  the  hen  is  darker  reddish-grey, 
and  the  band  on  the  tail  broader;  and  Professor  Sun devall 
makes  much  the  same  remark.  The  most  southern  limit 
of  the  Common  Kestrel  would  seem  to  be  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  a  young  male,  caught  on  board 
.fillip,  is  contained  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  Andersson  sent 
IS  single  example  from  Damarahind  ;  Mr.  Sharpe  has  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Fantee-country^  in  West  Africa;  and  it 
also  occurs  in  Senegambia,  Iu  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and 
the  Canaries  it  is  common  and  resident,  as  it  also  is  in  the 
Azores  and  Madeira ;  but  examples  from  the  last  locality  are 
remarkable  for  their  dark  colour.  It  is  also  abundant  in 
Morocco  and  Algeria,  and,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Cham- 
Wrs-Hodgetts,  in  Tripoli* 

About  a  dozen  other  species  of  Kestrel  are  known,  some 
of  which  have  a  curiously  restricted  range,  as  that  of  the 
Seychelles,  before  mentioned  ;  that  of  ^[anritius,  Fah:o  pitnc- 
tHlUM ;  and  that  of  Cuba,  F,  ^jHtni-rhndtH ;  while  others  have 
a  wider  distribution,  and  the  so-called  '*  American  Sparrow- 
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Hawk,"  F.  sparverius,  rivals  F.  t'mnunculus  in  its  range, 
extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  World ;  and, 
though  examples  vary  exceedingly  in  colour,  it  has  hitherto 
defied  the  power  of  ornithologists  satisfactorily  to  divide  it 
oven  into  local  races.  One  species,  the  Lesser  Kestrel  and 
Fako  cenchris  of  authors — a  common  bird  in  Southern 
Europe — is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  England,  and  has  been 
admitted  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Orpen  Morris  to  a  place  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  '  British  Birds,'  but  on  what  appears  to 
have  been  incomplete  evidence. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Kestrel  is  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
inches,  depending  on  the  sex.  The  male,  the  upper  figure 
in  the  illustration,  has  the  beak  blue,  pale  towards  the  base ; 
the  cere  and  orbits  yellow,  the  irides  dark  brown  ;  the  top  of 
the  head,  cheeks,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  ash-grey,  with 
dusky  longitudinal  streaks ;  the  back,  tertials,  and  wing- 
coverts,  reddish  fawn-colour,  with  small  black  triangular 
spots  dispersed  over  them,  one  occupying  the  point  of  each 
feather;  the  primaries  and  secondaries  blackish-grey,  with 
lighter-coloured  edges ;  the  tail-feathers  ash-grey,  with  a 
broad  black  band  near  the  end,  and  a  white  tip ;  the  breast 
and  belly  pale  rufous  fawn-colour,  with  dark  longitudinal 
streaks  on  the  former,  and  dark  spots  on  the  latter ;  the  thighs 
and  under  tail-coverts  rufous  fawn-colour,  without  spots; 
the  tail  beneath  greyish-white,  with  imperfect  dark  transverse 
bars  ;  the  legs  and  toes  yellow  ;  the  claws  black. 

In  the  female,  the  top  of  the  head  is  reddish  fawn-colour, 
striped  darker  longitudinally ;  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface 
reddish-brown,  barred  transversely  with  bluish-black;  pri- 
maries darker  than  in  the  male :  the  whole  under  surface  of 
the  body  of  a  paler  ferruginous  colour,  but  streaked  on  the 
breast  and  spotted  lower  down,  as  in  the  male  ;  under  surface 
of  the  tail  more  uniform  in  colour  and  less  distinctly  barred 
than  in  the  male. 

Young  males  are  like  the  female  till  after  their  first  winter, 
but  then  begin  to  exhibit  the  adult  plumage,  the  head  being 
the  last  part  to  change. 
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THE     (lOS-HAWK. 


A»tnr  pahunhariuH, 
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f+v — Bill  short,  bcnrling  from  the  biusc  ;  cuttinj;  edge  of  the 

Ufrpcr  mamlible   prcwJu'eflp    forming   9,   festoon.     Nostrils   oxn\\.     Wingw  shorlt 

levtliiiig  tinlj  t<j  the  ini<l«lle  of   the  tiijl4eatb«rss   the  fourth  qnilMetttbtT  Iba 

D|;e0t.     Legi  stout,   the   tiinsi  coveretl   in   front  with   bi'ood  sc^lefl.    Toea  of 

^iBodermte  length,  the  ttiHl<IIe  toe  somewhnt  the  longest,  the  latenLl  toes  hoaHj 

ef|itjit,  hilt  the  inner  dmrs  couHuttimbly  larger  thjun  the  outer. 

Inferior  in  powers  to  the  Faleous,  though  equal  in  size  to 
the  largest  of  Ihem^  the  Gos-Hawk  m  Goose-Hawk  is  yet  the 

•  F'tlo  pft/iimf*ariujt,  Linnitua,  Syst,  Nat.  &i.  12,  I  p.  ISO  (1766). 
t  MemoireAde  J'lnNtitut,  iii,  p.  5(»6  (tSofuisoi). 
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best  of  the  Bhurt- winded  Hawks  ;  but  its  habits,  as  well  as  its 
moile  of  flying  at  its  game,  are  very  different :  it  does  not 
Htoop  to  its  prey,  like  moat  of  tlie  Falcons,  but  f(lides  along 
in  a  line  after  it,  and  takes  it  by  a  mode  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  falconry ^  is  called  mktng.  The  Gos-Hawk  is  in 
some  esteem  among  ftilconerB,  being  &Qvra  at  Hares,  Rabbits, 
Pheasants,  and  Partridges.  It  flies  low  and  fast  for  a  short 
distance,  may  bo  used  in  an  enclosed  country,  and  mil  eyen 
dash  tliroiigli  woods  after  its  prey  ;  but  if  it  does  not  catch 
the  object,  it  soon  gives  up  the  pursuit,  and  perching  on  a 
bough,  waits  till  some  new  game  presents  itself,  or  until  the 
quarry,  being  pressed  by  hunger,  is  induced  to  move  ;  and 
as  the  Hawk  is  capable  of  greater  abstinence,  it  generally 
succeeds  in  taking  it.  Montagu  was  informed  by  Colonel 
Thornton  that  at  Thorn  villo  Roy  at  in  Yorksliire,  he  flew  a 
Goa-Hawk  at  a  Pheasant ;  but  it  got  into  cover,  and  he 
lost  the  Hawk :  at  ten  o^clock  next  morning  the  fah^oner 
found  her,  and  just  as  he  bad  lifted  her,  the  Pheasant  ran 
and  rose. 

The  Oos-Hawk  is  a  rare  species  in  England  at  the  present 
day,  and  those  that  are  used  for  hawking  are  obtained  from 
the  continent ;  yet  examples  have  been  taken  of  late  years 
in  several  counties.  Mr.  Pemberton  Bartlett,  in  *  The  Zool- 
ogist* for  1844  (p.  B18)^  notices  one  recently  killed  in  Kent, 
and  in  the  same  magazine  for  1846  (p.  141K>)  mention  is 
made  by  Mr.  George  Horn,  of  Egham,  of  one  caught  at  the 
beginning  of  that  year.  In  Sufl'olk  the  capture  of  five  ex- 
amples, and  in  Norfolk  of  ekn^en,  has  been  recorded,  mostly 
\Wthin  the  last  few  years.  One  is  also  said  by  Mr.  Bterland, 
in  his  *  Birds  of  Sherwood  Forest/  to  have  been  taken  in 
1848  at  Ruflbrd  in  Nottinghamshire.  In  Northumberland 
or  the  adjacent  counties*  seven  examples  have  been  killed, 
according  to  various  writers.  In  Scotland  at  least  balf-a- 
dozen  have  lately  occurred  from  Roxburghshire  to  the  Shet- 
lauds,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Robert 
Gray's  work,  while  that  gentleman,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr, 
Tottenham  Lee,  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  even  recently 
bred  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  as  it  formerly,  almost  without 
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doabt,  did  iu  Forfarsliire,  Stirling,  Moray  and  SiiilierlHiid. 
The  same  author  also  quotes  evidence  from  tlie  *  Lil>er  do 
Melros,'  which  seems  to  shew  that  in  the  thirteenth  century 
it  regnhirly  hred  on  the  Border.  Colonel  Thornton,  when 
in   Scotland,  had  a  nestling  sent  to  him  from   the  forest  of 

f  jRothiemurcuSf  and  saw  some  eyries  both  there  and  in  Cllen- 
more.  Hence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  in 
the  days  when   large  forests  of  Scotch-firs   flourished  natnr- 

I  ally  in  that  Idngdora,  it  inhabited  the  districts  so  occiijiied  ; 
still  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  considerable  confusion  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  several  places  its  common  name 
has  been  and  yet  is  applied  to  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  and 
hence  some  caution  must  be  used  iu  accepting  all  the  testi- 
mony as  to  its  former  abundance  in  this  coontr3\  The 
Falcon  Oentil  of  Pennant,  as  has  already  been  said  (p.  56), 
is  the  present  species,  which  under  that  name  be  descriheB 
and  twice  figures,  mistaking  the  second  for  the  first  plumage 
and  the  converse.  In  Ireland  it  seems  to  have  occurred  very 
seldom.  Thompson  was  unable  to  include  it  with  certainty  as 
a  bird  of  that  island^  but  Mr,  Watters  records  the  occurrence 

-of  a  male  in  the  county  Longford  in  1846,  and  lately  one  was 
observed  in  conDty  Wicklow  hy  Mr.  A,  Basil  Brooke  (Zool. 

►«.».  p.  2288). 

On  the  continent  i)f  Europe  the  Gos-Hawk  is  very  generally 
distributed,  being  most  plentiful  in  Germany.  It  is  far  from 
nncommon  in  Lapland,  where  it  breeds  as  far  north  as  the 
trees  attain  any  size,  and  a  representation  of  its  nest  is  given 
in  the  *  Ootbe^ia  WoUeyaea/  It  inhabits  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  Erajiire,  reaching  to  Kamtcbatka  :  many  indi- 
viduals from  those  far  eastern  regions,  as  also,  to  some  extent, 
those  from  Southern  Russia »  being  paler  in  colour  and  some 
almoat  perfectly  white^  these  last  being  highly  valued  for 
Falconry.  In  China  Mr.  Swinhoe  saw  it  used  for  hawking 
near  Pekin.     It  inhaliits  and  breeds  in  the  Himahiyas.  and 

loooars  in  winter  on  the  plains  of  the  Punjaub.  De  Filippi 
noticed  it  in  Persia,  In  Palestine  it  seems  to  be  rare,  and 
not  found  south  of  the  Lebanon.  It  is  recorded  from  Kgypt 
hy  Savigiiy  and  lin|iiK'l!,  as  well  as  by  Captain  Shelley,  but 
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there  it  seems  to  be  scarce.  In  Algeria  it  is  only  of  acci- 
dental appearance.  In  Portugal  it  is  pretty  common  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  it  in  parts  of  Spain.  In  many  districts 
of  France  it  breeds  annually,  but  its  numbers  also  receive  an 
addition  in  autunm.  In  Italy  it  is  rare,  and  still  more  so  in 
Sicily,  though,  according  to  Malherbe,  it  breeds  there.  In 
Sardinia  it  is  an  autumnal  visitant.  It  occurs  in  the  Cyclades 
in  winter,  but  on  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  in  Turkey  it  is 
resident  and  not  rare.  Within  the  limits  thus  traced  it  is  a 
very  well-known  species,  preying  on  almost  every  kind  of 
beast  or  bird  that  it  can  catch — Hares,  Babbits,  Squirrels, 
Wild  Ducks,  Grouse,  Pigeons  and  domestic  poultry. 

The  late  Mr.  Hoy,  who  frequently  visited  Germany  supplied 
Mr.  Hewitson  with  the  information  that  the  Gos-Hawk  "builds 
its  own  nest,  and,  if  undisturbed  in  its  possession,  will  fre- 
quently occupy  it  for  several  years,  making  the  necessary  re- 
pairs. It  is  placed  in  some  high  tree  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest,  and  is  rarely  found  in  the  interior  of  the  woodland,  ex- 
cept in  those  parts  which  are  cleared  and  free  from  timber." 
A  nest  in  Norwegian  Lapland,  to  which  Wolley  climbed,  was 
at  a  good  height  in  a  large  Scotch-fir,  and  so  thick  that  when 
he  stood  on  the  branch  on  which  its  lower  part  rested,  the  top 
was  some  inches  above  his  head :  its  building  had  probably  been 
the  work  of  years.  The  eggs  of  the  Gos-Hawk  are  three  or 
four  in  number,  white  and  most  commonly  unspotted,  but 
not  unfrequently  varied  by  a  few  vermiform  markings  of  a 
pale  olive  tint,  and  occasionally  by  a  few  specks  of  dark  red- 
dish-brown. They  measure  from  2*48  to  2*12  by  1"88  to 
1*75  in.  A  bird  for  many  years  in  Mr.  Gumey's  possession, 
several  times  laid  eggs,  which  she  shewed  an  inclination  to 
brood. 

A  full-grown  female  measures  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length;— the  males  about  nineteen  inches; 
but  when  adult,  the  plumage  is  nearly  similar.  The  beak  is 
bluish  horn-colour  ;  the  cere  yellow,  and  irides  orange :  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  whole  of  the  back,  upper  surface  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  dark  greyish-brown, — in  females  the  colour 
inclines  to  clove-brown  ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  barred 
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with  darker  browo  :  a  ImuhI  ]iussiijg  over  Uit-  lores,  eyes, 
eheekjs  and  ear-coTerts,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  throaty  hreast, 
belly  and  t!ii«*liH,  nearly  wliitt%  with  spots,  tmiiKverse  bars 
and  imdiikting  lines  of  dull  blank  ;  uwder  tail-coverts  white  ; 
lores,  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  greyish-brown,  forming  an  elon- 
gated dark  patch  on  the  side  of  the  iiead  :  the  legs  and  toea 
yellow  ;  the  claws  black. 

The  young  birds  have  the  beak,  cere  and  eyes  nearly 
.similar  to  Uione  of  the  adults  :  the  top  of  tlie  hcud,  nape 
And  ear-coverts,  ferruginous- white,  eaeli  feather  darker  in 
the  middle ;  hack,  wings  and  npper  tail-covcrts»  brown, 
margined  wttli  bufl*;  upper  snrfaee  of  the  hiil  with  five 
bauds  of  dark  brown  and  four  bands  of  lighter  brown,  tbe 
ends  of  all  the  feathers  white ;  primaries  dark  lirown,  barred 
with  two  shades  of  brown  on  tlie  inner  webs;  the  chin, 
throat,  breast  and  belly,  greyish- white,  each  feather  with 
ft  median  elongated  patch  of  dark  brown  ;  thighs  and  under 
taihco verts  with  a  dark  brown  longitudinal  streak,  instead 
of  a  broad  patch  ;  under  surface  of  the  wings  greyish* white, 
with  transverse  dusky  bars  ;  under  snrface  of  the  tail  grejish- 
wbite,  with  five  darker  greyish-brown  transverse  bars  ;  legs 
and  toes  ^'ellow-l^rown  j  the  claws  black. 

Bewick,  in  his  well-known  work,  having  Hgnred  an  adult 
G 08 -Hawk,  a  young  bii'd  was  eh o sen  for  the  illustration  here 
given.* 

•  To  Americii  our  Gos-Hawk  is  represented  l«y  an  allitMl  yet  distinct  si'coitu— 
the  A»t»r  atricapiltuty  recognimhle  in  its  adult  phnnn^^e  l»y  k»  darker  htaid  nnd 
iht  moch  clofier  tmrriag  of  its  lowt-r  anrfacc.  Three  examples  of  this  !«iriJ,  two 
of  whii'h  were  adult  females,  have  been  killed  iu  tlie  British  |jilii!i4s.  The  j]r¥t, 
fecoixled  by  Mr,  Eobert  Gruy  in  'The  Ibis'  for  1 870  {\h  292),  on  Sbeoballion  in 
|F^rtJi«hire  ia  18fl9,  the  second,  alw)  recorded  ii*  the  icimt  volume  (p,  538),  by 
Sir  Victor  Brooke^  on  the  (lattee  mouatainH  in  Tippemry  in  187)3,  and  the 
IbinI,  ot^Uilned  at  ParionAlown  in  the  King's  County  in  1870,  by  Mr,  Biisil 
Brooke  {Itml  eus.  p-  'io24). 
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AcciPiTER  NistJS  (Linumus*). 
•  THE    SPARROW-HAWK. 

Aeripitrr  if i huh. 

AooiKlTiR,  5fw*i>«f.— Uenk  licmling  from  the  l^rwe,  hhort,  comprefBed^  supe- 
rior riiJge  muiiilc'd  fttnl  narrow,  cutting  margin  of  the  upper  mainlible  with  fti 
distijiet  fiisttwn.     NoHiril>t  oval     WingB  sliort ;  the  fourth  jtnd  tifth  (lullMeAtbeiW^ 
nearlj  efjujil  in  knpth,  nnd  the  longest.     Lega  lon§^  alender,  and  sniTOth.     Toes 
long  and  Hlender,  the  oiiddle  toe  [j^anicularly,  the  etawii  curved  and  >>har|K 

TiTE  Sparrow-Hawk  is  another  short-winged  Hawk,  hut 
of  comparativelv  smull  size,  iu  its  haliits  vtsry  Kimilar  to  the 
hinl  last  ilescriliefl,  and  has  been  aptly  termed  a  GoH-Hawk 
in  miniatnro.  In  most  wooded  districts  the  Sparrow-Hawk 
iH  a  common  and  wetl-kiinwTi  species ;   bohl,  active,  vigilant 

'   Ftt/rt  nhns,  LinmrnK,  8vi»t.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i,  p.  130  (1766). 
t  OmiiiiolnfEie,  L  p,  .110  (IT'iO). 
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and  destractive,  a  daiigerooH  t^iifmy  to  small  quadrupeds  aud 
young  birds,  upon  whicli  it  subsists,  and  is  so  darinrr  during 
the  season  in  which  its  own  nestlings  require  to  be  provided 
with  food,  as  frequently  to  venture  among  the  out-lniildings 
of  the  farmhouse,  where  it  has  been  observed  to  rapidly 
skim  over  the  poultry-yard,  snatch  op  a  chiek,  and  get  oft* 
mth  it  in  an  instant.  The  female  Sparrow-Hawk  is,  indeed, 
the  only  bird-of-prey  whicli  the  game-preserver  nowadayn 
need  fear- 
In  reference  to  the  capabilities  of  this  species  for  hawking, 
Sebright  says  that  he  once  took  a  Partridge  with  a  Sparrow- 
Hawk  of  his  own  breaking,  ten  days  after  it  had  been  taken 
wild  from  a  wood.  In  England  it  is  commonly  used  for 
taking  Land-Raila,  Partridges,  Blackbirds,  Thrushes  and 
other  small  l>inls,  but  in  Indiii  it  is  trained  to  quarry  of 
much  swifter  tlight,  such  as  the  Coarser  and  Sand-Grouse. 

The  Sparrow- Hawk  generally  builds  its  own  nest,  but 
often  takes  possession  of  that  of  some  other  bird,  frt^quently 
a  Crow's,  in  which  the  hen  lays  four  or  live  eggs,  which  are 
usually  of  great  beauty,  being  boldly  blotched  with  deep 
brownish-crimson  on  a  white  or  pale  bluish-white  ground, 
the  markings  being  often  massed  together  and  leaving  a 
large  part  of  the  shell  uncoloured,  though  exami»Ies  are  not 
rare  which  are  more  uniformly  spotted.  Occasionally  the 
colonring  is  collected  at  one  of  the  ends,  and  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  zone,  while  again  it  is  found  diffused  over  the 
whole  surface.  Tbe  eggs  measure  from  l'7*i  to  1*42  by 
1*86  to  1*17  in.  The  young  are  covered  with  a  delicate  anrl 
pure  white  down,  and  are  abundantly  supplied  with  food, 
Selby  mentions  having  found  in  a  nest  containing  five  young 
Sparrow-Huwks,  a  Lapwing,  two  Blackbirds,  a  Thrush  and 
two  Green  Linnets,  recently  killed,  and  partly  divested  of 
their  feathers. 

The  Sparrow-llawk  is  common  throughout  the  whole  of 

Great  Britain,  and  the  enclosed  and  wooded  parts  of  Ireland. 

fit  alao  inhabits  every  country'  of  the   European  continent, 

»m  the  most  northern  province  of  Norway  southward.     It 

iLtetids  across  Asia  to  Japau^  and  in  China  occurs  at  least 
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as  far  south  ftB  Canton,  It  visits  most  parts  of  India  during 
the  cold  weather,  and  is  helieved  to  breed  in  the  Himalayas, 
In  Western  Asia  it  penetrates  to  Arabia,  and  in  Eastern 
Africa  to  Xordofan.  It  breeds,  according  to  Loclie,  in 
Algeria,  and  Dr.  Bolle  says  the  same  of  it  in  the  Canaries, 
In  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  some  districts  of  France,  a 
local  race  or  species,  the  Accijuter  major  of  some  authors,  is 
said  to  occur;  diflfering  frona  A.  jiimg  in  its  larger  size,  in 
the  absence  of  the  slate-colonr  above  and  the  rast-colour 
beneath,  and  in  the  broader,  darker  and  more  nuraeroua 
bands  of  the  tail.  M.  Gerbe,  in  his  revised  edition  of  the 
*  Ornithologie  Earopeenne '  of  the  bite  Dr,  Degland,  enters 
at  some  length  upon  these  alleged  differences,  but  the  opinion 
of  most  ornithologists,  and  probably  the  correct  one,  is  that 
the  A.  mftjor  is  not  a  good  species,  or  even  a  distinct  race. 
In  the  south  of  Russia,  the  Levant,  and  most  likely  other 
aJjoining  countries,  there  does,  however,  exist  a  second 
species  of  vSparrow-Hawk,  known  imder  various  names,  of 
which  A,  hrrvipas  (Severzow),  seems  to  be  the  correct  one. 
This  differs  notably  from  the  Commou  Sparrow-Hawk  in  its 
shorter  toes.  It  is  the  Falco  ffurnetji  of  Dr,  Breeds  *  Birds 
of  Europe '  (iv.  p.  185). 

The  adult  male  Sparrow-Hawk  measures  about  twelve 
inches  in  length  ;  the  beak  blue,  lightest  at  the  base  ;  the 
cere  greenish- yellow,  the  iridcs  orange  ;  the  upper  surface 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  white  spot  on  the 
nape,  of  a  dark  bluish  filate-colour ;  tail  greyish-brown,  with 
from  three  to  five  dark  transverse  bands  ;  the  chin,  cheeks, 
throat,  breast,  belly,  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts,  rufous, 
with  numerous  transverse  bars  of  darker  rufous-brown; 
legs  and  toes  yellow  ;  the  claws  black. 

The  female  is  generally  three  inches  longer  than  the 
male  ;  the  beak,  bluish  horn-colour ;  cere  yellowisbj  the 
irides  orange  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
except  the  white  spot  on  the  nape,  back,  wing-  and  tail- 
coverts,  brown,  many  of  the  feathers  white  at  the  base  j 
primaries  and  tail  light  brown,  with  dark  transverse  barsj 
under  surface  of  the  neck,  body,  wing-coverts  and  thighs,  I 
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greyish- white »  barred  tntnsverscly  with  Wowii ;  mitkr  surface 
of  the  wing-  and  tail-quills  of  the  stime  culour,  hut  the  light 
and  dark  bars  ranch  broader;  the  first  six  priraarh^H  etnar- 
ginated  ;  the  lirst  the  shortest,  the  fourth  and  fifth  einial 
and  the  longest ;  the  legs  and  toes  yellow  ;  the  claws  black. 

The  young  male  resembles  the  female ;  but  the  brown 
feathers  of  the  u|iper  parts  are  edged  with  reddish -brown  ; 
the  tail  reddish-brown,  particulaily  towards  the  luise,  with 
dark  transverse  bands  as  in  tho  adult. 

Some  females,  supposed  to  be  Yory  old,  greatly  resemble 
the  adult  males,  and  white  varictiuH  have  been  several  Limes 
met  with. 
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MiLVUS  ICTINU8  (Savigny*). 
THE   KITE,    OR   GLEAD. 

M'dvuM  vnlffarh\. 

MiLVU»»  Z*«C(Jp^ofc:^,  —  Beak  straight  rtl  tlio  \m^(*^  curved  from  the  cere  to  the 
point,  cutting  tnftrgin  with  n  ftlight  fyntwn,  NontrilB  oval,  oNique.  Wings  long; 
the  third  ar  fourth  quill  tlie  longest.  Tsiil  Jong,  and  K«»tt?ral^y  forked.  Leg** 
short.  Toes  iihort  ami  j^troiig,  the  outer  to«  MnitCHl  at  ita  base  to  the  middle  toe, 
but  slightly  revertiible,     CUws  mcKiurately  long  and  curved. 

The  red  Kite,  once  a  familiar  bird  iu  this  islaud,  but 
now  one  of  the  rarest,  is  readilj  distioguiKhed  amoufr  the 
British  Fnh'onnitr,  even  when  at  a  distaiiee  on  ilm  viin^,  by 
its  loug  and  forked  t^iil,  and  its  graceful  and  gUding  flight, 

•  SysWme  des  OUeaiix  de  I'figypte  et  de  k  Syria,  p,  28  (1810), 

t  Flfininxt  British  AninmK  P    fil  {1828). 

%  Miiiamres  de  rinstitnt,  iii.  \\.  506    1800-1801). 
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whieli  hiis  given  it,  act*ortliiig  to  tho  bcHt  aiithoritieK,  the 
name,  Glead.  Tlie  word  so  reiiderod,  liowever,  in  our  version 
of  the  Bible  is  of  more  general  application  in  Canon  TriBtram*8 
opinion,  and  Atjak,  translated  Vultnre,  more  properly  means 
Kite*  OccasiotialJy  this  BpecicB  sails  in  drcles,  mtli  its 
riidder-like  tail  by  its  inclination  governing  the  curve ;  then 
stops »  and  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  the  tail  expanded 
widely.     In  its  mode  of  taldng  its  prey  the  Kite  is  distin- 

Itgaished  from  P'alcons  and  Hawks  generally,  by  seizing  it 
apon  the  gronnd.     The  nature  of  the  food  also  makes  this 

f'babit  evident ;  tw^enty-two  moles  have  been  found  in  the 
nest  of  a  Kite,  besides  frogs  and  unfledged  birds  :  it  preys 
also  on  leverets,  rabbits,  snakes,  and  fish,  but  where  it  is 
abundant  its  food  is  chiefly  oftal,  thos  illustrating  Sir  T. 
Browne*s  remark  that  it  w^as  scarce  near  Norwich,  **  because 
of  the  plenty  of  Ravens/*  Old  traditions  shew  that  it  fre- 
quently visited  the  poultry -yard,  but  it  was  not  remarkable 
for  its  courage,  and  hens  have  been  known  by  their  vocifera- 
tions and  show  of  resistance  to  protect  their  chickens  from 
the  threatened  attack,  and  even  to  drive  away  the  unwel- 
come intruder. 

In  Hertfordshire  and  Essex  the  Kite  was  called  the  Put- 
tock,  and  the  Crotchet- tailed  Puddock :  hut  this  name,  as 
well  as  that  by  which  it  is  now  eomnjonly  called,  was,  and  is, 
often  nsed  indiscriminately  in  some  localities  for  the  Buzzards 
anri  Harriers  as  well. 

In  former  days  the  Kite,  from  the  excellent  sport  it  shewed 
when  pursued  by  Falcons,  was  esteemed  a  bird  especially 
adapted  to  the  gi^atification  of  Royalty,  and  hy  many 
naturalists  it  is  still  called  Mil r us  rffjaUs,  the  epithet  being 
orifrinally  bestowed   upon   it  from   tins  circumstance.     The 

'Falcons  which  cost  Sir  Thomas  Monson  bo  large  a  sum 
of  money,  as  previously  mentioned  (p.  51),  were  expressly 
trained  for  this  flight,  hitherto  unknown  in  England,  and 

'the  only  ones  he  could  ever  get  to  perform  it.  That  gentle- 
man was  Master  Falconer  to  James  I.,  and,  says  the  gossiping 
chronicler,  Sir  Antony  Weldon,  **  in  truth  such  a  one,  as  no 
Prince  in  Christendome  had."     The  birds  killed  nine  Kites 
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without  missing  one,  but  when  the  King  was  taken  out  to 
see  their  prowess  at  Royston^  the  qnarry  mouuted  to  Huch 
a  height,  **  as  all  the  tiehl  lost  sight  of  Kite  and  Hawke  and 
all,  and  neither  Kite  nor  Ilawke  were  eitlier  seen  or  heard  of 
to  this  present."  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  then 
Lord  Orford  pursued  the  same  sport  at  Alcoobury  Hill  in 
Huutingdonahire,  and  later  still  near  Eriswell  in  Suffolk. 

In  proof  of  the  docility  of  this  species,  Thompson  relates 
that  the  Kite  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  rechiimed 
and  trained  to  take  a  quarry,  though  of  a  humble  kind. 
Mr,  R»  Langtry  procured  from  the  nest  a  pair  which  became 
tame  and  familiar,  and  notwithstanding  that  thej  were 
allow^ed  their  liberty  every  morning,  when  they  soared  to  a 
great  height,  they  always  returned  to  the  lure  or  fist  on 
being  called,  and  while  on  the  wing,  rats  let  out  of  a  cage- 
trap  were  expertly  caught  by  them. 

This  bird  has  now  become  exceedingly  rare  in  England ; 
extensive  forests  or  well- wooded  districts  afforded  it  the  only 
chance  of  escape  from  the  war  of  extermination  carried 
on  by  those  who  wished  in  preserve  their  poultry  or  game. 
Formerly  it  abounded  throughout  the  country  and  even  in 
London,  where  it  seems  there  was  a  regulation  for  its  pro- 
tection, so  as  to  have  been  an  object  of  astonishment  to 
foreigners.  Thus  the  Bohemian  Schaschek  who  visited 
England  about  1461,  after  mentioning  Loudon  Bridge  in 
his  journal/  remarks  that  he  had  nowhere  seen  so  great  a 
number  of  Kites  as  there,  and  the  statement  is  contirmed 
by  Belon,  who  says  that  they  were  scarcely  more  numerous 
in  Cairo  than  in  Loudon »  where  tliey  remained  all  the  year, 
feeding  on  the  garbage  of  the  streets  and  even  of  the 
Thames  itself,  f 

Tlie  nest,  formed  of  sticks  mixed  with  a  variety  of  other 

*  Bibliothek  iles  litcrarischeii  Wreinii  in  Siuttgnrt,  vii.  p.  40  (1844). 

+  Kniipp,  in  tht*  *  Jounml  of  a  Nat«mU>it'  (i\  230),  naentionR  the  jsingnliir 
capture  of  enimt*  Kitew  wliich  were  roosting  on  tall  trees  in  winter; — **ii  fog 
came!  on  during  th^  ni^ht^  wliich  (roim  earljr'  in  the  morxting,  and  fnatcncd  thQ 
feet  of  the  jjonr  kiU'iJ  so  firmly  to  tlie  lMjugh«  that  some  ivJventuron*  yoiitha 
brought  down,  I  think,  fifU-en  of  them  so  secured."  Mr.  Fuller- Mai Uiunl  hiw 
kindly  informed  the  Editor  that  when  n  \yay  he  heftrd  of  the  some  or  »  similur 
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sabsiauces — each  as  bones,  bits  of  old  shoes,  aod  fragments 
of  wasps'  nests,  but  lined  with  softer  materiala,  in  wliich 
rags*  seem  always  to  bave  a  place,  is  usually  built  in  the 
forked  branch  of  a  large  tree,  but  sometimes  on  a  ledge  of 
roek.  From  three  to  four  eggs  are  laid  in  April  or  May. 
These  are  of  a  dirty  white,  more  or  less  marked  with  spots 
and  blotches  of  light  reddish-brown  or  1)rownish-yeUow, 
under  which  are  often  seen  patches  of  pale  lilac.  They  are 
commonly  of  a  short  oval  form,  and  measure  from  2'48  to 
2'(>5  by  1*82  to  1*G4  in.  The  neat  is  sometimes  vigorously 
defended  by  the  owners,  and  a  boy  has  been  known  to  be 
severely  wounded  in  attempting  to  take  the  eggs. 

In  the  southern  counties  of  England  there  seems  to  be  no 
place  now  wherein  the  lute  habitually  breeds.  There  were 
nests  in  Lineolnsliire  until  the  year  1857,  but  owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods  it  has 
probably  been  dnven  from  that  locality.  In  '  The  Zoologist ' 
for  1871  (p.  2519),  Mr.  Newman  mentions  that  two  nests 
were  found  in  liadnorshiro  in  1870,  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  species  may  still  linger  in  Wales  until  happier 
times  await  it*  When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published,  the  woods  near  AlconlRvry  Hill  were  still  the 
breeding-places  of  the  Kite,  but  it  was  extiqmted  there 
about  the  year  1844,  or  soon  after*  In  Scotland,  where  it 
was  formerly  very  common,  it  is  now,  according  to  Mr. 
Bobert  Gray,  but  rarely  seen  even  in  those  localities  in  the 
west  of  that  kingdom  where,  even  as  late  as  1858,  it 
remained  to  breed,  and  it  does  so  now  probably  in  three 
counties  only — Aberdeen,  Perth  and  Inverness.  It  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  the  Hebrides,  but  in  Ireland,  according  to 
Thompson,  it  has  only  been  knowTi  as  a  very  rare  visitant, 
and  Mr.  Watters  omits  all  mention  of  it. 

cftptfire  from  bit  father's  gtimck«eper,   a  very  old  man.     It  fteems  (jroliablc, 

lfcOW»vcr,  th»t  it  wa»  rather  the  flight- feathers  of  the  hirds  which  were  Croieii 
I  together,  and  «o  htmkreit  the  hirda  from  ext<?tidiiig  their  wings,  thiiti  thjit  their 
'  feet  wer«  frozen  to  the  tx»tigha,  but  the  story  is  proof  of  the  Hhondance  of  the 

EiU». 

*  Thti«  jttBtifjing  the  iisjing  Shakeflpear  piitA  imti)  the  mouth  of  Autolycos : 

"  When  the  Kite  huilds,  look  to  IwHwr  Hfi^u/'—  Wmtcr'it  Tale,  Act  iv.  8c,  2, 
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The  Kite  is  not  uncommon  in  most  parta  of  Europe,  from 
the  ftouthem  districts  of  Norway  to  the  shores  and  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Sweden,  thoiigh  one  of  the  earliest 
birds  to  arrive  in  Bpring,  it  is  said  by  Herr  Wallengreu  not 
to  breed  north  of  iat.  6P,  and  it  is  not  known  with  certainty 
to  occur  in  Finland.  Pallas  says  that  it  is  common  in  the 
more  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  winters  on  the 
Lower  Volga,  but  Professor  Snndevall  declares  that  thia 
statement  is  a  mistake,  and  that  it  does  not  occur  ho  fur 
to  the  east  as,  for  instance,  the  Govenimeut  of  Kharkof, 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In  Palestine  and  Lower  Egypt 
it  is  abundant  in  winter,  and  in  the  former  a  few  remain 
to  breed.  It  is  also  common  in  Algeria,  both  in  the  Dayats 
of  the  Sahara,  and  among  the  rocks  of  the  Atlas,  and  according 
to  Dr.  Bolle  is  resident  and  abundant  in  the  Canaries, 

The  specimen  figured  measured  twenty-six  inches  m  length. 
Wing,  from  the  anterior  bend  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
quill,  nineteen  inches :  the  longest  tail-feather  fifteen  inches. 
Its  beak  is  horn-colour,  cere  and  irides  yellow ;  the  feathers 
of  the  head  and  neck  greyish-white,  streaked  along  the 
ghaft  with  ash-brown  ;  those  of  the  back  and  wing-coverts 
dark  brown  in  the  middle,  broadly  edged  with  rufous ;  the 
inner  web  of  some  of  the  tertiala  edged  with  white  :  the 
primaries  nearly  black :  upper  tail-coverts  rufous ;  tail  red- 
dish-brown and  deeply  forked,  the  inner  webs  barred  with 
dark  brown  ;  the  outer  feathers  the  darkest :  the  chin  and 
throat  greyish-white,  streaked  with  dusky  ;  the  breast,  belly 
and  thighs,  rufous-brown,  each  feather  with  a  median  streak 
of  dark  brown  ;  the  wings  beneath,  rufous  near  the  body,  with 
dark  brown  feathers  edged  with  red-l)rown  on  the  outer  part ; 
under  taibcoverts  rufous-wbite  :  the  tail  beneath  greyish- 
white,  with  dark  bars  ;  the  tarsi  and  toes  yellow  ;  the  elawa  I 
black. 

The  females  are  rather  hirger  than  the  males,  and  have 
the  head  greyer^  with  the  body  beneath  more  rufous. 
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MiLYUs  MIGRANS  (Boddaert  *). 
THE   BLACK  KITE. 

The  Black  Kite  is  supposed  by  some  onnthologifits  to 
be  one  of  those  species  which  are  gradually  extending  their 
geographical  ranjfre,  ami  being  also  a  rather  mdeJy  distri- 
buied  European  bird,  little  excnse  seems  to  lie  needed  for 
including  it  in  this  work,  tliongh  as  yet  only  a  single  iuBtance 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  United  Ivingdom  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. This  instance  was  recorded  by  Mr.  John  Hancock 
in  •  The  Ibis  *  for  1867  (p,  25S),  as  follows  :— 

*•  A  tine  mature  male  example  of  the  Black  Kite,  MUntn 
udfiranH  (Bodd.  178ii)  iluifat  (ttei\  Gniel.  17HH),  came  into 
my  poBsessioB  in  a  fresh  state  on  the   11th  of  May,  1B66. 

•  Fnteo  mhfrtint^  EMiWrt,  Tnble  de»  Plnticlien  Knluminer/,   y.  *i8,  no,  472 
VOL.    I.  O 
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It  was  taken  iu  a  trap  by  Mr,  F.  Fulger,  the  Duke  of 
Nortliomburland\s  game-keeper,  a  few  days  before,  in  the 
Red  Deer  Park  at  Alowick.  This  is^  I  believe,  the  first 
time  that  this  fine  rapacious  bird  has  ocearred  in  Britaiu** 
The  plumage  was  iti  very  good  condition,  except  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  (where  it  had  sustained  some  iujury 
from  the  tnip)^  and  agrees  with  that  of  mature  specimeDS 
iu  my  collection,  which  I  received  from  the  ContiDent  some 
years  ago.     It  was  proved  by  dissection  to  be  a  male/' 

M,  Jules  Verreaux  has  informed  Mr.  Guruey  that  the 
Black  Kite  iu  France  appears  to  be  now  more  abundant  than 
formerly,  and  apparently  in  proportion  as  the  Red  Kite  is 
growing  rarer.  Dr.  Bruch  also,  iu  the  ^  Jourual  fiir  Orui- 
thologie'  for  1854  (p.  "27BJ,  states  that  in  the  neiglibourbood 
of  Mayence,  this  species  becomes  commoner  year  by  year. 
In  many  parts  of  the  con  tin  en  t»  no  doubt,  the  Black  Kite, 
like  other  birds  which  suffer  much  persecution  during  the 
breeding- season,  is  becoming  scarcer :  but  the  evidence  of 
two  ornithologists,  so  well-informed  as  those  just  named,  as 
to  its  increase  in  certain  localities,  leads  natural^  to  the 
supposition  mentioned  iu  the  first  sentence  of  this  article. 

Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  wide  range,  the  Black 
Kite  is  a  migratory  bird,  passing  northward  in  spring,  and 
returning  southward  in  autumn,  so  as  fully  to  justify  the 
earliest  specific  name,  the  bestowal  of  which  upon  it  can 
be  recognized — that  of  mlgmnH,  by  Boddaert,  though  the 
appellation  of  nhifr,  which  it  received  from  Brisson,  con- 
tinues   to  l>e  used  by  many  writers.     The   name  of  ater^ 

•  It  III  list  be  ohaerved,  however,  that  StbbftH,  in  his  *  SontJH  Illiistrata'  (pcirt 
iii.  p*  15),  piihHsliwl  ill  16S4,  mclucieB  amon|t^  the  atiimals  of  Scotland  **  Mitvus 
niger,  a  htark  Ulefl.  An  Livriiiia?";  aaci  l>oti,  in  hh  Account  of  the  TlanU  aod 
Animals  of  Forfarshire,  piihUshedi  in  1813,  ua  an  Appendix  to  Head  rick's  *  General 
View  of  the  AgricuUore  of  the  County  oi  Angtis,"  inHtrt«  in  his  list  of  birds  (p.  39), 
hetwoeii  the  uanien  of  Fatco  mihntM  and  F,  iw/w,  **  Falco  Eil<:r  ;  bla<-'k  eagle  ;  on 
heaths  and  low  hills/'  It  is  harJIy  prolwible  tlmt  any  light  could  now  be  thrown 
upon  the  species  iiitende<l  by  the  fir^t  of  these  writera  ;  bnt  the  looalitteB  girea 
by  the  second^  jts  these  frei|uente«i  hy  the  bird  he  meaiitf  almost  preclnde  the 
pi>saibiHty  of  it»  heing  the  Fako  (tkr  of  Gmeliri— the  real  Bkck  Kite  of  authors, 
which,  us  will  pretently  appear,  is  nither  a  woodlaiul  species  ;  and  it  seem*  not 
altogether  unlikely  thiit  a  MarBh-Hiirrier  might  have  misled  Don. 
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aubsequently  given  bv  J,  F.  Omclin,  or  that  of  iHffUns  by 
Savigiiy — the  last  equally  beloiii^ing  to  tin  Mm}  Hpeciea,  is 
also  frequently  iipplied  to  tbiB  bird. 

Like  the  preceding  species »  tbe  Black  Kite  is  natural ly  an 
inhftbitftnt  of  forests  or  wooillaiul  tractn,  and  especially  sut'b 
as  are  iutersperyed  with  lakes  and  rivers,  whence  it  procurew 
the  lisheB  and  frogs  wbicb  form  its  chief  living  food,  though 
it  also  preys  upon  insects,  young  birds,  and  the  smaller 
miitmDals.  It  will  besides  eat  ofial  as  readily  as  the  Red 
Kilt*,  and  to  obtain  it  shews  remarkable  fearlessness  of 
man,  haiintiug  encampments  and  entering  towns  ;  but  it 
possesses  no  high  courage,  and  submits  to  be  robbed  of  its 
booty  l>y  Crows  or  Daws.  Dr.  Finsch  states  that  on  the 
Balkan  he  several  times  saw  Black  Kites  and  Ravens  enga*^ed 
in  devouring  dead  horses,  and  in  many  of  the  countries  where 
the  species  abounds  it  is  regarded  as  a  most  nsefnl  scavenger. 

M.  Alphonse  de  hi  Fontaine,  in  his  '  Fanne  de  Luxemliourg/ 
describes  the  Black  Kite  as  repairing  daily  at  the  same  hour 
to  the  wat-ers  where  it  seeks  its  food.  Arrived  there  it  de- 
scends near  the  surface,  following  all  the  windings  {)f  the 
river's  course  with  a  slow  flight,  and,  though  never  stopping 
long  at  one  place,  its  keen  eye  detects  the  least  movement  of 
the  fishes  beneath.  Watehing  the  moment  when  one  leaves 
the  deeper  parts  for  a  shallow,  or  to  gain  a  rapid,  it  plunges 
down  and  seizes  the  fish  with  its  tahuis.  On  emerging  it 
shakes  the  water  from  its  feathers,  and  proceeds  to  eat  the 
prey  at  a  distance.  This  is  its  habit  day  after  day  without 
varying  the  direction  of  its  flight,  except  when  it  has  young 
and,  having  t<.i  perform  more  journeys  to  provide  their  food,  it 
lessens  the  extent  of  its  heat.  When  the  rivers  are  flooded, 
iind  the  bird  is  unable  to  fisli  in  this  manner,  it  betakes  itself 
to  other  quarry,  and  will  at  times  in  its  l)oldness  smitch  away 
poultry  even  from  the  interior  of  the  farms. 

The  Black  Kite  has  its  nest  in  a  tall  tree,  or  selects  the 
roots  of  a  shrub  growing  out  of  a  rock — the  first  being  its 
usual  j*ractice  in  Europe,  and  the  last  that  which  it  |irefers 
in  Africa,  In  the  Algerian  Atlas,  according  to  Mr,  Salvin,  it 
builds  a  sitrncture  composed  principally  of  sticks,  with  a  lining 
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lit"  rags,  wool  and  otlier  soft  materials,  while  od  the  surrouiidiug 
Umnciies  are  faetasti^aOy  houg  old  pieces  of  Arab  elotliiog  of 
various  colours.  lo  soutlioro  Spaiu,  accordiug  to  Mr.  Howard 
Saunders,  it  exhibit s  sociable  qualities,  and  a  comparatively 
small  patch  of  wood  will  contaiu  ten  iiests  or  more,  while 
when  btiildiug  apart  it  has  always  an  accompanying  colony 
of  Sparrows.  Messrs*  Elwes  and  Buckley  state  that  two  pairw 
of  Black  Kites  had  made  their  nests  on  a  hif^h  plaue-tree  in 
oue  of  the  busieal  streets  of  Pera,  and  seemed  qnite  insensible 
to  the  noise  which  was  going  on  all  day  around  them.  The 
same  obserrera  also  remark  that  the  nest  of  this  species  is 
very  small.  The  ejjjgs  are  two  in  number,  and  much  re- 
Bemble  those  of  the  Red  Kite  already  described.  ^Ir.  Sahnn 
and  Canon  Tristram  state  that  examples  procured  by  them 
are  more  distinctly  and  deeply  marked,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  atta-iu  the  varied  and  beautiful  tints  ex- 
hibited by  some  northern  and  especially  British  specimens 
belonging  to  that  species.  They  measure  from  *2-17  to  1'94 
by  1'75  to  1'53  in.,  and  are  hatched  in  April  or  May. 

The  geographical  distriluition  of  the  Black  Kite  is  exten* 
sive,  Thongh  not  found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  or  Fiuknd,  in 
Russia  it  reaches  as  far  to  the  north  as  Areliangel  and  thence 
across  Siberia,  becoming  rarer  to  the  eastward  and  hardly 
observed,  according  to  Pallas,  lieyoud  the  Lena.  Some  of 
the  modern  Knssian  naturalists  consider  the  MUvha  nwlanoth 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  Japan  and  China  to  be  identical  with 
J/,  mtffmiiii,  and  extend  the  limits  of  the  bitter  accordingly, 
but  the  former  is  regarded  by  Mr,  Gnrney  and  other  high 
authorities  as  quite  distinct,  being  larger  and  sometimes 
nearly  as  rufous  as  M,  ictumg.  To  the  south-east  and 
south  two  other  species,  which  have  much  the  same 
appearance,  represent  M,  miffrans;  these  are  AL  affinis, 
which  ranges  from  Chusan  to  Australia,  besides  occurring 
in  India,  and  .1/.  tforinddj  the  common  '*  Pariah  lute " 
of  that  country,  in  which  the  true  Black  Kite  is  not  found, 
though  a  specimen  from  AflTghanistan  in  the  East  India 
Museum  is,  according  to  Mr,  (luruey,  referable  to  HL 
mifftauH,     This  last  is  said,  by  Pallas,  t^  winter  in  Persia, 
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where  De  Filippi  also  foiiod  it»  It  is  very  ermimuu  io  tlie 
Caucasus,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Ross  obtained  it  at  Erze- 
^iroom.  In  PaleBtine,  according  to  Canoo  Tristram,  it  arrives 
about  the  beginning  of  March  in  immense  nmnberH,  and 
scatters  itself  over  the  whole  conntry.  There  is  mnch  dis- 
crepancy ID  the  aceonnts  of  recent  travellers  as  to  itK  occur* 
reuce  in  Eg}^t»  some  stating  that  it  is  very  abundant  there,  and 
some  avowing  that  they  uever  met  with  it,  and  that  another  of 
its  near  allies,  Mdrftn  tPffi/pthts  (easily  recogni;ied,  when  adult, 
hy  its  pale  yehow  beak),  must  have  been  mistaken  lor  it.  The 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  probably  lies  in  the  fact  tbat  while 
M,  tegtjpthis  is  a  resident  in  Egypt ^  3/,  m'tijmn»  is  a  bird  of 
passage  only,  and  may  not  always  st^p  for  the  convenience 
of  other  travellers  on  its  way  down  or  up  tbe  Nile  valley.  Drs. 
von  Heuglin  and  A.  E.Brehm  iuclode  it  aw  a  bird  of  Eastern 
Kordofan  and  Abyssinia,  and  Mr.  Blauibrd  found  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely common  both  in  the  highlands  and  lowlands  of  the 
country'  last  named,  ^Ir,  Cliapman  weiit  specimens  procured 
CD  the  Zambesi  to  Mr,  Layard,  and  Mr*  Edward  Newton  shot 
a  bird,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Gurney  to  be  of  this  species,  in 

adagascar.  Mr.  Layard  also  records  an  example  killed  at 
tolesberg  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  Andersson  met  with  it 
in  Damaraland,  where  it  arrives  in  autumn  in  large  numbers, 
and  remains  throughout  the  breeding-season.  In  West  Africa 
it  has  been  obtained  at  Bissao  and  on  the  Niger.  It  occurs 
in  Morocxjo  and  is  very  common  in  Algeria,  breeding  in  the 
tlas,  but  not  occurring  to  the  south  of  that  range  of  mouo- 
iains,  its  place  being  taken  by  M,  (ajjfptluH,  Returning  to 
Europe,  it  is  said  to  be  met  wnth  occasionally  in  Portugal, 
and  in  Spain,  as  before  noticed,  it  breeils.  It  breeils  also  in 
Bevei*al  parts  of  France,  and   Baron  de    Selys-Longcliamps 

,y«,  on  the  authority  of  M.  de  Meezemaeker,  that  it  has 
been  observed  at  Bergues,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  English  Channel.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  in 
Belgium,  but  the  Ley  den  Museum  contains  a  specimen  killed 
in  Holland.  In  Denmark  it  is  found  only  in  the  south,  and  in 
nortbenj  Germany  it  a[ipears  to  be  rare ;  but  more  to  the  south 
and  eastward  it  breeds  not  nncommouiy  in  some  localities. 
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An  adnlt  male  from  the  Volga,  killed  in  April,  measures 
about  twenty-two  inches  in  length ;  the  wing  from  the  an- 
terior bend  to  the  end  of  the  longest  qnill  (the  third)  about 
seventeen  inches  ;  the  tail  ten  inches  and  a  half.  The  beak 
is  black,  the  lower  mandible  yellowish  at  the  base  ;  the  cere 
and  lips  orange.  Iris  pale  greyish-yellow,  surrounded  by  a 
black  line.  The  head,  throat  and  neck  are  of  a  dirty  white, 
each  feather  with  a  longitudinal  streak  of  dark  brown,  which 
is  very  narrow  on  the  front  feathers,  but  increases  in  breadth 
further  backwards,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  at  a  little  dis- 
tance being  grey.  Back  and  upper  wing-coverts  of  a  deep 
hair-brown,  with  a  slight  purplish  metallic  gloss :  the  feathers 
darker  near  the  shaft  and  lighter  at  the  edges,  the  greater 
wing-coverts  especially  so.  The  quills  and  particularly  the 
primaries  and  tertials  dark  reddish-brown,  almost  black,  the 
last  with  purple  reflexions.  The  tail  above  much  the  same 
colour  as  the  back,  the  inner  webs  being  lighter,  and  barred 
more  or  less  distinctly  with  dark  brown.  The  chest  and  breast 
of  a  dull  clove-brown,  each  feather  with  a  dark  median  stripe, 
which  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  line  of  dii-ty  white ;  belly, 
flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  deep  ferruginous,  each  feather 
with  a  dark  line  along  the  shaft.  The  lower  side  of  the  wings 
tinged  with  rufous.  The  tail  beneath  of  a  light  brownish- 
grey,  mottled  and  barred  with  a  darker  shade.  Legs  and  toes 
yellow  ;  claws,  black.  The  female  is  somewhat  larger,  and 
of  a  darker  and  often  redder  colour. 

The  young  have  the  iris  dark,  but  greatly  resemble  the 
parents,  except  in  wanting  the  grey  head,  and  having  their 
plumage  more  mottled — each  feather  being  terminated  by  a 
light-coloured  patch,  which  in  some  examples  is  of  a  greyish- 
white,  in  others  ferruginous,  and  the  bands  of  the  tail  are  less 
distinct.  Mr.  Gurney  is  of  opinion  that  examples  from  South 
Africa  do  not  possess  the  grey  head,  and  thereby  much  re- 
semble the  Australian  and  Eastern  Milvtis  affinis.  It  may 
hence  be  inferred,  perhaps,  that  South  Africa  is  only  visited 
by  young  birds  in  their  first  plumage. 
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Nauolerus  furcatus  (LiDnoeus*). 
THE    SWALLOW-TATLEr)   KITE. 

N(i  n  clt' r US  fit  rai  I  tta , 

KAVCLKRirg,   Viffor*f. — **Bin  sniall,  weak»  oon^ilentbly  hooke'l,  with  a  wsoaU 

nnd  nearly  obsolete  festoon  in  the  mi*  If  lie.     Or>utH  imel  hides  of  the  head  tUinly 

ovideil  With  feuthem.     WingH  very  long  ;  t!ie  first  iind  &e<:*r)iid  c|uill  intenmlly 

gi&ate  towards  the  tip*    Tiiil  %'cry  long  nnd  deeply  forke<l.     Tarsi  very  Khort, 

'  not  longer  (ban  the  hind  toe  and  cUw  ;  plMined  half  way  in  front,  the  rcniaininp 

portlcQ  covered  with  angrulaied  fcules.     Toefl  short ;  the  two  tnteml  nliiio^t  equal, 

ibe  hinder  nearly  equal  to  the  inner.     Claws  grooved  bcneiith/'— **fimtWfi«  X. 

Two  specimens  of  tliis  Inrtl  having  been  apparently  taken 
in  this  country*  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  soine  persons,  eDtitled 
to  a  pkce  in  tliia  work.  The  first  of  these  two  exampleR 
^occurred  at  BallachnliHh  in  Arg^Ieshire  in  1772,  and  is 
&eorded  by  tlie  bite  Dr.  Widker,  Professor  of  Natnral 
History  in  ibe  University  of  Edtnbnrj^h,  in  bis  manuscript 
juumal  or  yAdnirHaria'  for  that  year,  the  fact  having,' been 
first    pubUttbed    by   Fleming     in     bin    *  History  of   liritiBb 

•  P&ltf}  fuTCatm,  Liirmena,  %Kt.  Nat.  E*L  12,  u  p.  12&  {Mm). 
t  Zooloffir^l  JoumftU  ii.  p.  »8«  (1825). 

♦  NAtttml  lfi»tory  nnd  Ch*a«ifti'i»tt«>n  nf  Birde,  ii.  p,  210. 


Auimalfl  '  (p.  52).  No  further  ]Mirticulars  however  respect- 
ing it  are  known,  nor  does  the  entry  state  under  what 
circumstanees  the  bird  was  oLserved.  as  Professor  Duns,  who 
lately  examined  the  original  record »  now  iu  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Ed  iu  burgh,  has  kindly  informed  the  Editor, 
Details  of  the  second  example  are  more  precise.  In  the 
extracts  from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Linnean  Society 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  vohime  of  its  '  Transac- 
tions*  (p.  6S$)  under  date  "Nov.  4,  IS^I-i"  there  is  a 
notice  of  a  communication  by  Dr.  Hiras  mentioning,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Jlr.  Fothergill  of  Carr  End  near  Ark- 
rigg  in  Yorkshire,  the  occurrence  of  a  Swallow4ailed  Kite 
near  Hawes  in  Wensleydale  in  that  county.  The  Editor 
has  been  favoured  by  a  son  of  the  gentleman  last  iiamed — 
Mr.  William  Fothergill  of  Darlington,  with  a  complete 
corroboration  of  this  story  in  the  shape  of  the  original  note 
in  the  handwriting  of  his  father.  This  note  states  that 
"On  the  6t!i  of  September  1805,  during  a  tremendous 
thunder-storm  a  bird,  of  which  a  correct  description  follows, 
was  observed  flying  about  in  Shaw  Gill,  near  Simoustone, 
and  ahghting  upon  a  tree  w*as  knocked  down  by  a  stick 
thrown  at  it,  which  liowever  did  not  prove  fatal,  as  I  saw  it 
alive  and  had  an  opportunity  of  carefully  examining  it  four 
days  after  it  was  taken.*'  A  very  accurate  description  of  t lie 
specimen,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
follows,  and  the  note  proceeds  thus — the  latter  portion 
having  to  all  appearance  been  written  ^subsequently  i — *'  The 
bird  was  kejtt  to  the  27tli,  and  then  made  its  escape,  liy  the 
door  of  the  room  being  left  open  wdiile  shewing  ( it]  to  some 
company.  At  first  it  arose  high  in  the  air,  but  being  violently 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Rooks,  it  alighted  in  the  tree  in  whiclr 
it  was  first  taken.  When  its  keeper  approached,  it  took  a 
lofty  flight  towards  the  south,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow, 
and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.^ — [Signed]  AV.  Fothkroill. 
Hepr.  80th.  1805/'  The  PMitor  has  further  been  kindly 
shewu  by  his  obliging  correspondent  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
father  the  following  year  by  bis  nepliew — the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Fothergill  of  York,  au  ardent  naturalist,  who  says  **  I  have  also  i 
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I,  wliat  I  expected  would  be  the  case,  that  the  Fttko  taken 
Rardruw  Scarr  was  the  Swallow- tailed  Falcon  or  Fnlro  fur- 
of  LinDjens/'     Unaccountable  then  as  the  fact  may 
it  mats  on  the  evidence  of  perfectly  competent  liiitnesses 
ad  there  is  accordingly  no  room  for  doubt  in  tliis  case. 
Since  this  time  three  more  examples  of  the  Swallow-tailed 
tite  ha  ire  been  said  to  have  been  killed  in  England  (Zoologist, 
4166,  4366,  4406,  4407,   5042)  but  on  authority  that 
at  present  be  regarded   as  insufficient,  while  a  fourth, 
ed  to  have  been  shot  on  the  Mersey  in  June  1843,  and 
have  been  formerly  in  the  Macclesfield  Museum,  was  sold 
by  public  auction  in  London  in  .Tune,  1861* 

The  Swallow-taUed  Kite  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 

aericji,   and,  except  in  the   instances  aliove  cited,  is  not 

Eiown  to  have  occurred  elsewhere  in  the  Old  World,     In  the 

^United  States,  where  it  is  a  summer  visitor,  Mr,  George  N* 

Lawrence   includes  it  among   the  birds  of  New   York  and 

New  Jersey,  and  it  occasionally  strays  to  Philadelphia  :  but 

in  the  middle  of  the  continent  it  occurs  more  regularly  ftir- 

liber  to  the  noilh^  and,  according  to   Dr.  Brewer,  breeds  in 

I  Wisconsin,  where  it  was  also  noticed  by  Dr.   Hoy ;  while 

Kuttall  states  that  it  ascends  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of 

;8t,  Anthony,  and  Dr,  Cones  records  it  from  Fort  Leavenworth 

on  the  Miasouri.     It  does  not  however  seem  to  occur  to  the 

west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     In  the  Atlantic  States  it  is 

not  uncommon  from  North  Carolina   southward,  frequenting 

the  banks  of  rivers  but  not  the  sea-board.     It  breeds  in  South 

[Carolina,  Georgia  and  all   the  States  borderiug  the  Gulf  of 

I  Mexico.     Thence   it   appears   to   be  spread  throughout  the 

IconterminouB  countries  lying  to  the  southward  at  least  as  far 

the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  *  having  been  obtained  by  Natterer 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  while  Vieillot  states  that  it  visits  Buenos 

and  occurs  in  Peru.     In  the  West  India  Islands  it  has 

[been  observed  in  Jamaica  by  Mr,  Richard  Hill  and  iu  Cuba 

Gundlach.     In  Trinidad,  Leotaud  says  that  it  is  a 

liar  visitant  iu  the  rainy  season  from  July  to  Octol>er, 

I  but  that  he  never  met  with  the  young. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  have  been  described  in  detail  by 
vol*.  1,  P 
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many  observers,  as  the  one  last  mentioned,  Schomburgk, 
Prince  Max,  Nuttall  and  Wilson.  Audubon  writing  of  the 
species  says : — 

**  They  always  feed  on  the  wing.  In  calm  and  warm 
weather,  they  soar  to  an  immense  height,  pursuing  the  large 
insects  called  Musquito  Hawks,  and  performing  the  most 
singular  evolutions  that  can  be  conceived,  using  their  tail 
with  an  elegance  of  motion  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their 
principal  food,  however,  is  large  grasshoppers,  grass-cater- 
pillars, small  snakes,  lizards,  and  frogs.  They  sweep  close 
over  the  fields,  sometimes  seeming  to  alight  for  a  moment  to 
secure  a  snake,  and  holding  it  fast  by  the  neck,  carry  it  off, 
and  devour  it  in  the  air.  When  searching  for  grasshoppers 
and  caterpillars,  it  is  not  difficult  to  approach  them  under 
cover  of  a  fence  or  tree.  When  one  is  then  killed  and  falls 
to  the  ground,  the  whole  flock  comes  over  the  dead  bird,  as 
if  intent  upon  carrying  it  off." 

Dr.  Bonyan  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1851,  p.  57)  in  some 
notes  on  this  species  as  observed  by  him  in  British  Guyana, 
states  that  it  takes  small  birds  when  feeding,  adding  that  it 
soars  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other  Hawk  known  to  him, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Owen  has  given  an  interesting  account  (Ibis, 
1860,  p.  240)  of  a  large  flock  of  Swallow-tailed  Kites,  from 
an  hundred-and-fifty  to  three-hundred  in  number,  which 
he  encountered  while  travelling  in  Guatemala.  They  were 
gliding  to  and  fro  near  the  ground,  some  of  them  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  it,  in  a  close  body,  not  one  straying  from  the 
rest,  in  a  manner  that  reminded  him  of  our  English  Swifts, 
and  he  found  that  they  were  feeding  upon  a  swarm  of  bees 
which  was  slowly  skirting  the  hillside.  *'At  times,"  he 
continues,  **  birds  would  pass  within  four  or  five  yards  of 
us,  giving  us  time  to  observe  their  movements  accurately. 
Every  now  and  then  the  neck  would  be  bent  slowly  and 
gracefully,  bringing  the  head  quite  under  the  body,  the  beak 
continuing  closed.  At  the  same  time,  the  foot,  with  the 
talons  contracted  as  if  holding  an  object  in  its  grasp,  would 
be  brought  forward  until  it  met  the  beak.  This  position 
was  only  sustained  a  moment,  during  which  the  beak  was 
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seen  to  open  ;  the  litiad  whs  tbeii,  with  closed  lieak,  ntised 
ft^in,  and  the  foot  tlirowu  back.  This  uiovemeiit  was 
repeated  very  frerjueiitly,  precisely  the  name  actiona  being 
observable  ou  every  occaHion,  aod  this  uoi  odIj  Id  the  case  of' 
one  bird,  but  of  all  of  them.** 

Nott^il  says  that  the  Bwallow-tailed  Kit^s  at  times  also 
seize  opon  the  oests  of  locusts  aod  wasps,  and,  like  the 
Honey- Buzzard,  devour  both  the  matui-e  insectfl  and  their 
larvae;  but  snakes  and  lizunlB  form  their  usual  food,  Mac- 
gillivray  remarks  that  this  speeies,  unlike  (so  far  as  is  known) 
all  other  FakonidxPf  possesses  no  crop  or  enlargement  of  the 
cesophagns.  Common  as  this  bird  is  in  various  parts  uf 
America^  very  little  seems  known  about  its  mode  of  breeding. 
Audubon  describes  the  nest  as  placed  on  the  top  branches  of 
the  tallest  trees  and  resembling  that  of  a  Crow,  being  formed 
of  sticks,  intermixed  with  Spanish  moss  and  Hoed  with 
coarse  grasses  and  a  few  feathers.  Mr,  Dresser,  who  found 
the  species  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Texas,  and  bad  a 
good  opportunity  of  observing  it,  states  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  326) 
that  those  he  noticed  in  the  month  of  May  were  preparing 
their  nests  in  some  high  ccitton-w^ood  trees  in  a  grove  close 
to  a  creek  near  the  Rio  Colorado,  He  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  any  of  the  eggs,  but  Mr,  Henry  Buckley  has  kindly 
forwarded  the  following  description  of  one  which  he  has 
rec^i?ed  from  Iowa : — '*  White  with  a  very  faint  bluish  tinge, 
marked  all  over,  eapecially  at  the  smaller  end,  with  dark  umber 
liloU'hes  of  two  shades.  Except  in  size  it  is  not  unHke 
Home  Ospreys*,  and  measures  1"78  by  1"44  in."  Another 
egg  from  the  same  source  now  in  Mr,  Dresser's  collection  is 
much  less  highly  coloured,  and  that  geotleman  remarks  of  it 
that  **  the  grain  most  resembles  that  of  a  JIar«h-Harrier*s, 
but  it  has  no  gloss  whatever.  In  form  also  it  is  not  unlike 
the  egi^  of  that  bird,  and  measures  1*95  by  1*5  in."  Mr. 
Buckley's  correspondent  informs  him  that  the  eggs  are 
nsnally,  if  not  always*  two  in  number,  and  are  laid  at  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  in  nests  resembling  that 
described,  as  above,  by  Audulioo. 

The   following  is  Mr,   FothergilTs    description,  as  above 
mentioned,  of  the  example  tak<^n  in  Yorkshire  in  1805:^ 
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**  Length  22  iuches,  breadth  4  feet  1  iDcii.  The  hill  to  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  l^  inch,  long,  much  hooked,  sharp  and 
without  a  process :  the  tip  black,  apex,  cere  and  orbits  of  the 
eye,  pale  blue.  IrideB  a  deep  tiery  red.  Cere  and  base  of  the 
hill  closely  fringed  with  long  black  bristles.  Head,  neck  and 
all  the  under  parts  of  a  pure  and  brilliant  white ;  the  shafts 
of  the  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  ears  delicately 
pencilled  with  black.  Back,  scapulars,  wings  and  tail  of  a 
fine  glossy  black,  varying  according  to  the  light  it  is  placed 
in  to  green,  purple  and  crimson.  The  lesser  wing-coverts 
finely  margined  and  tipped  with  white;  the  under  \\ing- 
coYerta  of  a  pure  white,  tail  long  and  forked  and  consisting 
of  ten  feathers,  the  longest  of  which  are  12  inches,  the 
shortest,  or  bottom  of  the  fork,  6  inches.  The  wings, 
when  closed,  reach  exactly  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  cross 
their  long  points  over  the  rump.  Legs  very  short  and 
strongs  much  scaled,  and,  with  the  feet,  of  a  dirty  bluish- 
white  ;  claws  white.  The  feathers  of  the  thighs  so  long  as 
nearly  to  conceal  the  legs.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  Swallow- 
tailed  Falcon." 

It  would  Lm  imposfiible  to  add  to  the  completeness  of  the 
foregoing  description  :  nothing  could  more  conclusively  show 
that  the  supposition  with  which  it  closes  was  correct,  It 
only  remains  to  state  that  the  figure  here  given  was  taken 
from  a  specimen  formerly  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society. 
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Bdteo  VULOABI8,  Leach*. 
THE    COMMON   BUZZARD. 

Bnteo  rtiltfaris. 

BuTKO,  LtK^ji^dcf.  Bill  mtber  nmukti  and  weak,  bending^  from  iht  \mat,  itaH 
of  ibe  cutting;  edge  of  th«  nppur  run^rulible  alightljr  projecting  ;  reri*  lugv : 
iiotiritii  oval.  Wing!  ample  ;  the  first  quill- tefttti«r  ahort,  »b<jut  eqiiul  in  lenglh 
lo  the  Beventb,  tbe  fourtb  the  kiigeit;  the  first  four  feath€rt  with  the  inner 
we1n»  deeply  iiofccbe<L     Tarsi  abort,   Rtronn,    iwnled  or  fvatberod.     Tot*  ubort ; 

elaWB   HtTDDg, 

TiiK  Bi  ZZARH  in  one  of  the  lemi  rare  of  the  larger  kind 
of  Hawks  whieli  inbahit  the  wootletl  distrietfi  of  this  country, 
preying   upon    Hiinill    rpuulmpetlw,   hirds   aod   reptiles.     Its 

*  Sjntcmtttic  QnUlogue  of  Mamtiuilia  unfl  Birds  in  the  Britiab  MuHeuui,  p.  1 0 
t    Mviuoii-VfKle  riiihtilut,  iii.  p,  506  (1¥00  1801K 
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courage,  as  compared  with  otbei-s  of  tlie  Falrfniiiitr,  has  been 
questioned  ;  since  it  is  known  to  attack  such  animals  as  are 
either  young  or  defenceless,  which  it  does  not  pursue  in 
flight  but  seizes  upon  the  i^rouud.  Though  occasionally 
seen  soaring  in  the  air  in  circles,  it  is  more  frequently 
observed  stationed  on  a  tree,  from  which  if  approached  it 
starts  out  with  a  con  fused  and  hurried  flight,  indicative  of 
fear.  In  such  cases  it  has  probably  been  resting  after  its 
meal,  and  Sir  William  Jardine  states  that  he  has  known  the 
same  station  taken  up  day  wfter  day,  and  hours  spent  l>y  the 
bird  in  motionless  repose.  If  not  suddenly  disturbed  when 
roused  from  its  perch,  or  durin*^  the  season  of  incubation, 
says  the  same  observer ,  **  the  fiight  is  slow  and  majestic ;  the 
birds  rise  in  easy  and  graceful  gyrations,  often  to  an 
immense  height,  uttering  occasionally  their  shrill  and 
melancholy  whistle.  At  this  time,  to  a  spectator  under- 
neath, and  in  particular  hghts,  they  appear  of  immense 
size :  the  motions  of  the  tail  when  directing  the  circles  may 
be  plainly  perceived,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  markings  on 
it  and  on  the  wings,  sometimes  rendered  very  plain  and 
distinct  by  the  body  lining  thrown  upwards  and  the  light 
falling  on  the  clear  and  silver}'  tints  of  the  base  of  the 
feathers*  The  Buzzard  is  a  fine  accompaniment  to  the 
landscape,  whether  sylvan  or  wild  and  rocky.'* 

Macgillivray  also  gives  the  Buzzard  a  character  for  great 
activity ;  but  the  nature  of  the  country  where  be  observed 
it  may  require  greater  exertion  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply 
of  food.  In  Scotland  it  genemlly  forms  its  nest  on  rocks,  or' 
on  the  edges  of  steep  scars  or  beds  of  torrents  :  one  nest 
described  by  the  writer  last  named  was  placed  in  such  a 
situation  and  was  composed  of  twigs,  heather,  wool  and 
other  substam^s.  A  nest  seen  by  WoUey  was  built  into  the 
roots  of  a  raountain-ash,  between  the  trunk  and  the  rock, 
and  made  of  lunither-stalks  liue<l  with  ljizn!<i.  Another^ 
visited  by  him  was  on  the  horizontal  bough  of  a  Scotch- fir, 
and  the  year  before  had  lieen  occupied  by  a  Kite ;  but  in  all 
the  nefcits  described  by  him  the  Lifzala  formed  part  of  the 
lining.     In  Englaml  the  Buzzard  usually  builds,  or  takes  to. 
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n  nest  in  tlie  forketl  branches  of  n  tree  iti  a  largn  wood :  the 
materials  with  which  the  nest  is  made,  or  repaired,  are 
fiiniihir  to  those  that  Lave  been  already  naroed. 
.  Tho  female  lays  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four  erjgs, 
of  a  short  oval  form,  measuring  from  2'32  to  2  by  I'Bfi  to 
I'oB  in.,  and  greatly  resembling  those  of  the  Eed  Kite 
already  described,  but  seldom  if  ever  presenting  any  trace  of 
the  violet  tints  which  the  latter  not  un frequently  exhilut. 
Both  parent  birds  attend  upon  and  feed  their  young  with 
great  assiduity  ;  and  Willughby  says,  that  the  male  Buzzard 
will  brood  the  offspring  if  the  hen  is  killed,  as  is  the  ease 
with  many  kinds  of  birds.  The  young  accompany  the 
parents  for  some  little  time  after  they  quit  the  nest ;  and 
White  of  Selborne  adds^  that  they  ibllow  their  dam  with  a 
piping  and  wailing  noise. 

The  partiality  of  this  species  to  the  task  of  incubation 
and  rearing  youog  birds  has  been  exemplified  in  various 
instances,  one  of  the  latest  being  mentioned  by  Mr,  Hoeke 
(ZooL  p.  9686).  Many  years  ago  a  female  Buzzard,  kept  in 
a  garden  at  Uxbridge,  showed  an  inclination  to  sit  by  collect- 
ing all  the  loose  sticks  she  could  obtain.  Her  owner,  noticing 
her  actions,  supplied  her  with  materials ;  she  completed  her 
nest,  and  sat  on  two  hen's  eggs,  which  she  hatched,  and 
afterwards  reared  the  young.  For  some  years  afterwards 
sh^  thus  hatched  and  brought  up  a  brood  of  chickens 
annually.  One  summer,  to  save  her  the  fatigue  of  sitting, 
some  young  chickens  just  hatched  were  put  clown  to  her : 
but  she  destroyed  the  whole.  Her  family  in  June,  IHHl, 
consisted  of  nine.  When  flesh  was  given  to  her,  she  was 
very  assiduons  in  tearing  and  ofiering  it  as  food  to  her 
Qurslings. 

Thoagh  far  more  rare  now  than  formerly,  an  enumeration  of 
the  counties  in  which  this  bird  yet  continues  to  breed  Is  hardly 
necessary.  In  the  eastern  and  midland  parts,  however ^  as  as- 
certained by  Mr,  More  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  been  nearly  exter- 
minated, though  migratory  examples  not  un  frequently  occur 
in  autumn*  In  the  west  and  north  of  Great  Britain,  except- 
ing the  Outer  Hebrides,  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands^  it  still 
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breeds  regularly.  In  Ireland,  according  to  Thompson,  it 
was  generally  to  be  found  in  suitable  localities,  but  in 
Mr.  Watters's  opinion  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern 
counties,  where  it  bred  along  the  basaltic  precipices  of  the 
coast.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  is  now  the  case.  The 
continued  destruction  of  this  species  in  the  British  Islands 
is  a  matter  to  be  deplored  by  others  than  ornithologists. 
Mr.  Hepburn  wilting  to  Macgillivray  says :  —  **  Besides 
devouiing  mice,  the  Buzzard  is  of  great  service  to  the 
farmer  in  effectually  driving  off  the  Ring-Doves  from  the 
com ;  "  and  Mr.  Robert  Gray  remarks  that  if  it  were  allowed 
to  fulfil  the  ends  for  which  nature  designed  it,  our  native 
game-birds  would  benefit  by  the  trial,  adding  that,  **  So  far  as 
my  own  observations  have  extended,  the  Common  Buzzard  is 
just  the  kind  of  instrument  wanted  to  clear  off  sickly  young 
birds,  which  on  arriving  at  maturity  yield  an  offspring  of  a 
degenerate  breed.  Of  somewhat  sluggish  habits,  it  does  not 
care  to  interfere  with  strong-winged  birds,  being  content 
with  those  that,  through  wounds  or  a  naturally  feeble  con- 
stitution, are  unable  to  save  themselves.  In  this  way  strong 
birds  only  are  left,  and  a  healthy  breed  ensues."  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  conclusions  of  these  observers  are 
indisputable. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  Buzzard  is  very  generally 
distributed,  and  in  some  countries  is  abundant.  The  most 
northern  limit  of  its  breeding-range  is  not  perhaps  very 
accurately  known ;  but  Herr  Wallengren  was  probably  cor- 
rect when  he  put  it  at  62°  N.  lat.  for  Norway  and  66**  for 
Sweden.  In  Finland,  as  far  north  as  Kajana,  it  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Malmgren  to  breed  and  to  be  the  commonest  of  the 
FalconidcB ;  but  further  eastward  Prof.  Lilljeborg  found  it 
rare  between  Lake  Onega  and  Archangel.  From  this  point 
its  course  is  not  easily  traced,  few  of  the  Russian  ornitho- 
logists having  met  with  it  except  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  their  country ;  but  Dr.  von  Middendorff  found  it  breed- 
ing not  uncommonly  on  the  Stannovoi  Mountains  in  the 
extreme  east  of  Siberia,  particularly  remarking  that  the 
example    he    obtained   was    not    referable    to    the    Buteo 
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japonicUH — a  bud  which  is  so  neurJy  allied  as  by  some 
authorities  to  he  re<^ardcd  as  specifically  identical  with 
B,  vuUfariSf  but  diatiiif^iiishable  by  having  its  tarsi  more 
feathered.  The  Comiiioo  Buzzard  was  formerly  said  to 
occur  in  the  hill-cnuutry  of  India,  but  Mr.  Allan  Hume  haw 
lately  expressed  a  doubt  on  the  subject  which  Mr.  Jerdon 
is  understood  to  be  satisfied  is  correct.  Mene tries  says  that 
it  is  tolerably  common  in  the  Caucasus,  and  Canon  Tristram 
fcmnd  it  very  plentiful  in  Palesfine  in  winter.  In  Egypt  it 
is  a  rare  visitor,  and  only  at  that  season.  Loche  says  it  ifi 
common  throughout  Algeria  and  breeds  there,  but  other 
naturalists  have  not  been  so  foi-tunate  as  to  find  it.  Never- 
theless it  inhabits  the  Canaries,  Maderia  and  the  Azores — the 
Iftst  group  of  islands  taking  its  name  from  this  bird,  though 
the  Portugueze  word  Aror  (a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Astar) 
is  not  that  which  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it. 

In  North  America  this  species  is  represented  by  the  nearly- 
allied  Buteo  swainmnl^  nowada^^s  considered  distinct,  as  well 
as  by  others  of  the  genus,  one  of  which,  Buteo  Uncatug  or 
the  iled-shouldered  Buzzard,  is  recnrde<I  (Il»is,  1B65,  p.  549) 
a8  having  once  occurred  in  Scotland,  From  infonnatinn 
received  from  Mr.  Gurney  it  appears  also  tliat  an  example 
of  Buteo  deti&rtorttm  (Daudiu) — a  species  of  extensive 
BOoihem  and  eastern  range,  has  been  killed  in  Wiltshire ; 
but  as  yet  no  record  of  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  made 
public. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Common  Buzzard  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-three  inches,  depending  on  the  sex, — the  females 
being  the  largest ;  from  the  anterior  bend  of  the  wing  to 
the  end  of  the  longest  primary  fourteen  inches  and  three 
eigliths.  In  colour  this  species  is  subject  to  very  great 
variation,  so  mucli  bo  that  in  a  large  series  no  two  may  be 
found  precisely  alike,  and  the  difference  cannot  be  generally 
ascribed  to  age,  sex  or  locality,  Some  are  almost  entirely 
of  a  yellowish- white  with  a  few  brown  feathers  interspersed, 
while  others  are  of  a  nearly  uniforra  riark  cboeolate-brown* 
To  dowcribe  the  almost  endless  intermediate  phases  of 
plumage  woultl   here  be   impoHsible,  but  the   tbllowing  may 
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give  some  idea  of  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  Commou 
Buzzard. 

The  beak  is  bluish-blacky  darkest  towards  the  point ;  the 
cere  yellow,  the  irides  ^ellowishbrown.  The  top  of  the 
head  and  cheeks  pale  brown,  streaked  longitudinally  with 
darker  brown  ;  the  hack,  wiog-eoverts,  upper  tail-eo verts 
ami  the  tail  above,  dark  clove-brown,  the  latter  barred  with 
lighter  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  former  having  lighter- 
coloured  edges  :  the  primaries  browuish-blflck  ;  the  chin  and 
throat  almost  white  ;  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  under  wing- 
coverts,  belly  and  thighs,  greyish-white,  spotted  and  streaked 
with  brocnli -brown  ;  under  tail-ct^verts  white  ;  the  tail  beneath 
greyish- white,  Ijarred  transversely  with  dark  wood-brown  ; 
legs  and  toes  yellow  ;  the  claws  black. 

Mr.  Gurney  believes  that  the  variation  in  the  plumage  of 
this  species  is  greater  in  birds  of  the  lirst  or  second  year 
than  in  those  which  are  older,  and  that  adults  may  be 
known  by  a  slight  rufous  tinge  on  the  tail-feathers.  The 
colour  of  the  iris  also  varies  from  a  dark  hazel  to  a  light 
brownish-yellow,  this  last  being  usually  observable  in  the 
birds  which  have  the  palest  plumage.  Albino  varieties 
occasionally  occur,  and  of  these  the  Norwich  Museum  pos- 
sesses a  perfect  specimen,  obtained  tit  Metz,  by  ^Ir.  J,  H. 
Ourney,  Junior. 

The  vignette  below,  is  from  a  sketch  of  the  Buzzard,  taken 
in  the  garden  referred  to  at  page  111, 
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BuTEO  LAoopus  (J.  F.  Gmelin*). 
THE   ROUGH-LECtGED    BUZZARD, 

Dnteo  IdtjojfNH, 

The  RoroH-LEor.ED  Bitzzard  is  at  once  diBtiu^iikljed 
from  tlie  Canimon  Buzzard  lust  described,  by  having  the 
tarsi  covered,  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  with  fenthers  as  low 
down  as  the  orijyfin  of  tho  toeSj  from  which  fai^t  it  has,  with 
Bome  other  Hpeeien  possesgiug  the  same  peculiarity,  heen  re- 
(mOTed  from  the  genua  Biifco,  and  made  the  type  of  a  genua 
Archibutt^o,  a  course  which  has  met  witli  the  approval  of  many 
authorities.     In  its  habits  and  powers,  however,  it  resembles 
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the  Common  Buzzard;  but  it  does  not  exhibit  quite  the  same 
extent  of  vanation  in  the  colour  of  the  phimage.  The  Rough- 
le^ged  Buzzard,  although  it  has  been  killed  in  almost  every 
English  county,  ftnd  occurs,  occasionally  in  large  numbers,  in 
this  country  every  yoar,  must  be  regarded  as  the  more  rare 
bird  of  the  two.  and  is  usually  observed  in  autumn  or  winter. 
Bat  instances  have  been  recorded  of  its"  breeding  in  Great 
Britain,  the  most  trustworthy  perhaps  of  which  is  that 
mentioned  by  the  late  Mr,  WiMiamsou  of  Scarborongh,  who 
in  a  commtmication  made  to  the  Zoological  Society  in  18S6, 
stated  that  it  **  breeds  occasionally  in  a  precipitous  dell  near 
Hackness/'  and  further  particulars  on  this  subject  have  been 
supplied  to  Mr.  More  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  VI)  by  Mr.  Alwin 
Belh  Mr,  Edward  of  Banff  also  says  (ZooL  p.  5201)  that 
its  nest  has  been  found  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  Rougli-legged  Buzzard  appears  to  preler  much  the 
same  kind  of  habitat  as  the  Common  Buzzard  ;  but  when  it 
visits  the  British  Islands  it  rather  haunts  the  open  country 
and  especially  such  districts  as  abound  in  rabbits,  which 
with  smaller  mammals,  water- fowl  and  reptiles  constitute 
its  chief  food.  In  some  years  the  number  which  occurs  is 
very  large,  and  the  autumn  of  1839  was  particularly  thus 
distinguished.  Macgilhvray  (Brit.  Birds,  iii,  p,  73 G)  has 
noticed  its  abaudance  at  that  time  in  various  parts  of  this 
island,  as  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Fisher  have  also  done  witli 
especial  reference  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thetford.  In 
1858,  accordiug  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  it  was  again  numerous  in 
the  locaUty  last  mentioned.  In  Scotland  it  appears  also  in 
autumn »  and  at  irregular  periods  is  plentiful,  but  more  com- 
monly on  the  east  than  on  the  west  coast.  lu  Ireland  several 
instances  of  its  occorrence  are  on  record. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  slow  but  8mooth,  and,  except 
during  its  migrations,  is  seldom  continued  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  It  generally  has  its  nest  on  high  trees  and 
lays,  rather  early  in  the  year,  from  three  to  five  eggs,  a  very 
large  series  of  which  was  obtained  in  Lapland  hy  the  late 
Mr.  Wolley,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  being  figured  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  collection  (Ooth.  WoU.  pla.  v.,  vi.).     They 
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Vfixy  GXCGedm«ifl_v  in  coluur,  Bljft|>e  nnd  fiize.  Some  cannot 
be  disting^uislied  from  thoso  of  the  prceedio^'  Kpeeies  or  of 
the  Kite,  while  others  are  tinted  and  marked  almost  as 
richly  as  the  finest  eggs  of  the  Golden  Eagle*  They  measure 
from  2"44  to  1*82  hy  I'dB  to  1*53  in.  Several  nests  were 
examined  hy  the  accurate  and  enthusiastic  naturalist  last 
named.  One,  to  which  he  climhed,  was  in  a  Scotch-iir  of 
no  great  size,  and  cuntained  two  young  hirds,  one  not  many 
days  hatched,  the  other  much  larger.  They  were  white,  just 
like  young  Eagletn.  The  nest  was  Bmalh  made  of  old  sticks 
with  a  few  twitrs  of  the  fir  and  a  little  of  the  hlaek  hair- 
like  lichen  which  grows  so  ahnndantly  in  the  northern 
forests.  The  situation  was  near  the  edge  of  a  great  marsh 
with  trees  all  around.  Other  nestti  were  in  taller  trees  and 
were  larger  in  size,  and  the  hird  will  occasionally  use  an  old 
nest  of  the  Osprey.  On  approaching  its  haunts  in  the 
breeding  season  the  Eongh- legged  Buzzard  will  hetray  its 
presence  hy  a  plaintive  wailing  which  has  heeu  compared  by 
some  persons  to  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  while  to  the  ears  of 
others  it  sounds  not  unmu&ically,  though  never  so  much  so 
as  the  whistling  notes  of  a  Kite- 

This  species  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  continents.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  it  breeds  in 
the  higher  subalpine  districts,  and  in  Lapland,  even  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  North  Cape,  is  the  most  common  hird 
of  prey.  In  liussia  Pallas  states  that  it  is  somewhat  rare, 
hut  common  in  Siberia,  even  in  the  extreme  north  and  in 
Dauuria.  Dr.  von  Mitldendorft'  found  it  breeding  on  the 
Boganida,  hut  neither  Dr.  von  Schrenck  nor  Herr  Radde 
mention  its  occurrence  in  Amoor-laud  or  in  South-eastern 
Siberia.  The  soutltern  limit  of  its  eastern  range  is  unknown, 
but  it  has  not  lieen  taken  in  India.  Messrs.  Elwes  and 
Buckley  flaw  examples  which  had  been  killed  near  Constan- 
tinople, «nd  Dr.  Erhard  says  that  it  occurs  in  winter  in  the 
Cyclades,  though  neither  Von  der  Mhlde  nor  Dr.  Linder- 
inayer  have  obsen'ed  it  in  Greece.  It  occasionally  appears  in 
northern  Italy,  and,  according  to  Savi,  Prince  Charles  Lucien 
ioriapartt^  fibtained  one  at  Home.      In  Savoy  it  would  seem 
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to  be  somewhat  less  scarce,  but  MM.  Jaubcrt  and  Bartlieleaiy- 
Lapomioeraye  term  it  ont*  of  the  riirest  specien  of  the  south  of 
France*  It  does  not  seem  to  cross  the  Mcditerraoeau,  though 
it  has  occurred  io  Hjirdiiiia,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Charles 
Wright,  it  is  Htatud  that  two  examples  have  been  recognized 
at  i^falta.  It  has  been  included  by  several  Spanish  naturalists 
as  a  bird  of  tlieir  country,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
tho  little  Booted  Eagle,  Aqttlla  pennnta,  has  been  the  species 
they  mistook  for  it,  and  the  same  explanation  is  probably  to 
be  given  of  the  statements  of  Le  Vaillant  and  Sir  Andrew 
Smith  as  to  its  occurrence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  northern  Germany,  especially  towards  the  east,  it  is  a 
regular  ivinter  \iHitant»  and  Dr.  liorggreve  remarks  that  it 
frequents  the  open  country  in  preference  to  the  forests.  It 
breeds  in  Pomerania,  but  whether  it  does  so  further  to  the 
south w^ard  seems  uncertain.  Dr.  Kjirrbolling  quotes  au- 
thority for  a  nest  being  found  in  Jutland,  but  its  character 
in  Denmark  generally  is  that  of  a  bird  of  passage^  In 
Holland  and  Belgium,  as  with  us,  it  appears  to  pass  the 
winter.  Nearly  all  the  Bough-logged  Buzzards  wdiich  occur 
in  the  British  Islands  are  in  immature  plumage,  which  in 
this  species,  as  in  so  many  of  the  true  Falcons,  differs  from 
that  of  the  adult  by  the  transverse  instead  of  longitudinal 
markings  of  the  lower  parts.  Indeed,  mature  examples  are 
of  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  this  country.  Mr.  Stevenson 
says  in  his  *  Birds  of  Norfolk  '  that  he  has  only  known  of 
four  being  killed  in  tliat  and  the  adjoining  county,  one  of 
which  was  trapped  in  July,  1B4S,  but  he  has  kindly  for- 
warded information  of  a  lifth  obtained  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  (1871).  By  many  ornithologists  the  change 
which  this  species  undergoes  in  its  progi*ess  to  maturity 
has  been  erroneously  described  or  not  understood  at  alb 
Mr.  Gurney  is  of  opinion  that  the  fully  adult  dress  is  not 
assumed  until  the  third  year.  The  old  bird  has  been  but 
seldom  re  p  re  sen  ted »  there  is  however  a  very  characteristic 
figure  of  it  in  Nanmann*s  '  Vogel  Deutschlands '  {pi.  xxxiv.) 
and  the  beautiful  plate  in  Mr,  Gould*s  *  Birds  of  Great 
Britain*    leaves    little    to   be   desired,    while    an    excellent] 
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woodcut  froDi  a  European  example  is  to  be  found  in  Cooper's 
*  Birds  of  California/  wliere  as  in  the  rest  of  North  America 
the  true  Bnteo  htfittpfis  is  represented  by  a  closely  allied 
species,  the  B,  sftneti-johaffnls,  characterized  hy  its  trenerally 
more  rufoos,  and  sometimes  much  darker  plumage. 

As  already  stated,  the  Roiif^h -legged  liuzzard  is  subject  to 
some  considerable  individual  vuriatiou,  and  it  is  impossible 
in  a  few  words  to  give  a  description  that  shall  meet  all  cases. 
LSome  adult  birds  in  the  Norwich  Museum,  however »  present 
ran  appearance  an  follows.  Tiie  beak  is  dark  horn -colour^ 
the  c«re  yellow  and  irides  hazel.  The  lores  are  thickly  set 
with  black  hairs.  The  top  of  the  head,  ear-coverts  and 
hack  of  the  neck  are  white,  each  feather  haviug  a  dark  yel- 
lowish-brown streak  along  the  shaft,  which  streaks  increase 
in  widtli  backward  so  that  less  and  less  of  the  white  is 
shewn,  and  in  some  examples  almost  all  admixture  of  white 
disappears  upon  the  back  and  scapulars,  while  in  others  the 
feathers  of  these  parts  are  white,  with  two  or  more  broad 
and  irregular  bars,  a  broad  terminal  band  of  dark  l>rowu, 
and  occasionally  an  edging  of  rast-colour.  The  upper 
wing-coverts  are  similar,  liut  there  is  nsually  a  good  deal 
of  white  shewn  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  fore-arm  and 
w^rist.  The  primaries  are  brownish-black,  (?ften  hoary  on 
the  outer  web»  with  a  large  patch  of  jmre  white  at  the  bawe. 
The  secondaries  and  tertials  are  greyish-brown  with  several 
bands  of  blackish-brown  and  a  greyish-white  tip.  The 
lower  part  of  the  back  deeii  Inown,  the  upper  taii -co verts 
white  with  two  or  more  broad  brown  bars.  The  tail  is  pure 
white  at  the  Imse,  and  then  crossed  with  two  or  three  bars  of 
dark  brown,  the  distal  bar  being  about  twice  as  broad  sis  tlie 
others,  and  the  interspaces  and  tip  white,  often  mottled  with 
greyish-brown  and  ferruginous.  The  cltin,  throat  and  npper 
part  of  the  breast,  white  with  a  dark  brown  irregularly  shaped 
patch  in  each  feather,  these  patches  being  largest  on  the 
sides  of  the  breast,  Imt  altogether  ceasing  across  its  middle, 
to  reappear  suddenly,  a  little  lower  down,  in  the  more 
regular  form  of  brownish- black  bars,  which  extend  over  the 
belly  ami  thighs.     The  under  tail-coverts  pure  white.     The 
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feathers  of  the  tihim  and  tarsi  sometimes  white  and  some- 
times a  deep  ferru^noas,  bub  invariably  having  numerous 
Ijars  of  dark  brown.  The  feet  yellow,  the  daws  dark  horn- 
eolour- 

The  whole  length  of  the  immature  specimen  figured  was 
twenty-four  inches  ;  the  beak  black  ;  the  cere  and  irides 
yellow;  the  top  of  the  head,  the  rheeks,  nape  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  pale  buff,  each  feather  streaked  or  patched 
in  the  centre  with  dark  brown  :  the  hack,  wing-coverts  and 
ruinp,  clove- brown,  some  of  the  feathers  edged  with  fawii- 
aolour  ;  primaries  brownish -black  ;  upper  tail-coverts  buffy- 
White^  with  an  angular  brown  patch  near  the  end  of  each 
feather  ;  upper  surface  of  the  tail  buff) -white  on  the  proximal 
half,  the  distal  half  brown.  The  chin,  throat  and  breast, 
fawn-colour,  tinged  with  ferruginous,  streaked  and  patched 
with  brown  ;  the  belly  almost  uniform  clove-brown  ;  thighs 
and  tarsi  covered  with  feathers  of  fawn-colour  spotted  with 
brown  :  the  toes  yellow  ;  the  claws  libick  :  under  sorfiico  of 
the  primaries  to  the  end  of  the  broad  part  of  the  inner  web, 
white,  from  the  emargiuation^  brownish-black :  under  tail- 
coverts  uniform  bu  fly -white  :  proximal  half  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  tail  white,  the  distal  half  greyisb-broiMi. 
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pEiiNis  .iPrvoRus  (LinuffiTis*), 

THK     HONEY-BUZZARD, 

Penn9  apivorm, 

PKiFJSf  (7upwTt.— Bill  sleiifJeFj  rather  weak,  cunred  from  the  tMise^  tbe  cutting 
edge  of  iltc  upper  inntulible  nearly  mtr^iglit ;  tbe  core  Urge ;  noHtrils  elaogntcd, 
ftlttcecl  oMiqiidj ;  tlic>  lore»  clonelj  ccivered  with  anwll  scalc'likc  feathtins.  Wings 
Jong  atifl  large;  ih*i  ftrnt  {julll-faitlier  short;  the  third  aru)  fourth  frjithtjra  th« 
longet>i;  iuner  weba  of  the  first  four  !lee|»ly  not-che^J.  Tnil  long,  Tarai  shorty 
hjilf-pliimetl«  the  rest  txaiculated ;  Utea  of  moderate  length  atul  iitrt;ngth  \  the 
eUws  ilender  iind  onlj  ■light] j  eunred* 

Thk  Honey-Buzkabd  is  a  rare  spocies  in  this  couutry, 
and  if  not  exclusively  a  summer-visitor  the  fact  is  mainly 


*  Fatco  apirtjru*^  Litintutia,  Bynt,  Nat.  Eil.  12, 
t  B%tie  Animal^  i.  p.  32:3  (1817). 
VOL.    I- 


p,  130  (iimi 
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awing  to  itn  immberH  being  increaseil  iu  autumn  by  uii 
immigration,  which  in  chiefly  noticeable  ou  the  east  coast, 
from  alirtmd  ;  tliose  so  arnviitg  l»eing  mostly  birds  of  the 
year.  It  has  long  l^eeu  known  to  l>reed  in  England.  Wil- 
lughbj»  who  was  the  first  to  give  this  species  an  English 
name,  describes  two  young  Houey-Buzzards  whieb  he  saw 
in  a  nest  that  had  formerly  lieeii  a  Kite*8.  They  were 
covered  with  white  Aowii,  through  which  the  dark  feathers 
were  appearing,  ami  had  lieeu  fed  with  wasp- grubs,  lizardy 
and  frogs.  Pennant  in  17Gt3  figured  a  supposed  hen  bird 
which  was  shot  from  her  nest  containing  two  eggs,  and  all 
English  naturalists  are  familiar  with  the  account  given  by 
Gilbert  Wiiite  of  the  nest  in  a  tall  slender  beech  in  Sel- 
borne  Hanger,  to  which,  in  1780,  a  bold  boy  climbed  and 
brought  down  the  single  e^g  it  contained.  In  1794  Dr. 
Heysham  mentioned  that  it  had  bred  in  Cumberland,  For 
»ome  time  however  it  was  usually  thonght  that  there  was 
no  more  recent  instance  of  the  Honey- Buzzard  breeding  in 
this  country,  though  the  British  Museum  contained  a  speci- 
men from  Cornwall  with  its  primaries  not  fully  gi-own,  and 
Mr.  Oould  in  1837  was  aware  that  the  species  bred  annually 
at  Bnrnliam  Beeches  (Mag.  Xat.  Hist,  N.S,  i,  p,  o39), 
while  not  long  after  Macgillivray  recorded  a  nest  with  three 
eggs  taken  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  *  The  Zoologist  *  fur 
1844  (p.  !2Ji7)  the  late  Mr,  Wilmot  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  a  pair  of  birds,  shot  in  Wellgrove  Wood  near 
Henley-on-Thames,  in  18J^8^  which  had  a  nest  with  two 
eggs,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Wolley  Collection,  while 
the  skins  of  the  parents  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fuller- 
Mai  tbind.  Mention  w*as  in  the  same  place  mndo  of  a  pair 
killed  at  Stoneleigh  in  Warwickshire  in  1841,  which  also 
had  a  nest.  Since  this  time  instances  have  been  recorded 
of  the  Honey- Buzzard  breeding  in  Northumberland,  Shrop- 
shire, StaflbrdKhiro  and  Northamptonfihire— to  say  nothing 
of  the  Now  Forest,  where  it  still  almost  yearly  breeds 
or  attempts  to  l>reedj  for  lietween  the  desire  of  collectors 
to  possess  specimens  and  of  gamekee[)er3  and  idlers  to 
provide  tluvni,  it  has  but  little  cinince  of  accompliHhing   its 
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end.  Mr.  Hcdtj^  John  Elwes  and  Mr,  Bonveu  Rnke  have 
kindly  eon trilnited  sotue  valuable  information  on  this  suhject, 
but  in  tlie  interest  of  the  birdn  no  tine  naturnh'st  would 
wish  tliJit  the  precise  partieuhirs  sliould  be  at  present  puVi- 
hshed.  The  nests  are  said  to  be  generally  placed  in  a  tall 
oak,  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
are  built  externally  of  dead  sticks,  some  as  large  as  a  fin^'er, 
with  lichens  adhering,  the  interior  being  formed  of  smaller 
twigs  and  lined  with  wool  and  freshly  phieked  oak  and 
beech-leaves.*  The  persecutors  of  this  very  harmless  bii*d 
are  by  no  moans  content  with  taking  its  eggs  :  they  succeed 
wherever  it  is  possible  in  destroying  the  parents  as  well^ 
and  there  can  be  httlo  doubt,  if  the  present  state  of  things 
is  allowed  to  go  on,  that  the  species  wtU  be  soon  extirpated 
in  this  locality.  Three  seems  to  be  the  full  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  the  Honey- Buzzard.  They  have  a  buify- white 
ground  which  is  usually  more  or  less  entirely  obscured  by 
large  blotches  of  dark  brownish-crimson  or  orange-brown^ 
in  most  specimens  distributed  pretty  equally  over  the  shell, 
but  occasionally  col  I  er  ted  in  a  broad  zone  round  the  middle, 
or  forming  a  cap  at  either  of  the  ends.  A  variety  which  is 
not  so  very  uncommon  much  resembles  some  eggu  of  the 
Peregrine  Falcon.  They  measure  from  2"08  to  1*91  by 
1*73  to  1-49  in. 

In  Scotland  a  second  nest  has  been  of  late  years  taken 
in  Aberdeenshire  as  stated  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Angus»and  according  to  Mr.  Robert  Gray  a  very  considerable 
number  of  birds  have  been  killed  at  various  places  and  times, 
but  most  frequently  in  the  east,  and  two  examples,  curiously 
enough,  in  winter.  In  Ireland  the  occurrence  of  this  species 
is  much  rarer,  but  several  instances  are  on  record. 

According  to  the  best  information  available  the  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  Honey-Buzzard's  geographical  distribu- 

•  Tlie  KtJitor  h«s  been  infonued  by  Mr.  Newwme,  wlio  h?ia  bimst'lf  oliservL-rl 
llie  fuel,  that  in  Franoe  tbe  HoneyBiixwird,  wbt'n  il  Ima  yoiinj?,  siirroijndR  lb«» 
Oisl  with  a  Jtowcr  of  leafy  boogb*— wbetbcr  to  Bcrre  n»  n  (screen  or  a  \niTner  he 
dom  tiot  know,  and  wbilv  the  bird  im  »n  pcrac^^Miied  wv  in  Knulriiirl  ^hn\\  not 
easily  wieertfiin.  Th«  young  remain  long  in  tb^  mA  nnd  ihv  lwiui;lisns  iUi^y 
vilHtr  »re  frequently  renewed. 
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tion.  It  breeds  in  the  southern  parts  of  Norway,  and 
examples  taken  from  the  nest  in  that  country  have  been 
sent  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  by  Mr.  Percy  Godman,  but 
it  is  not  a  common  bird  there  and  does  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  Herr  Collett,  cross  the  Dovre-§eld.  In  Sweden  it  cer- 
tainly goes  much  further  north,  and  WoUey  obtained  its 
eggs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Finnish  frontier  some 
way  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Pallas  states  that  it  has  been 
observed  throughout  Russia  and  Siberia,  but  the  enterprising 
ornithologists  who  have  more  recently  explored  the  most 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  have  not  met  with  it, 
though  it  occurs  in  Japan,  whence  there  is  a  specimen  in 
the  Leyden  Museum,  and  Pere  David  has  obtained  it  in 
autumn  near  Pekin.  It  apparently  does  not  inhabit  India 
— the  examples  from  that  country,  formerly  attributed  to  it, 
belonging  to  another  species,  the  Pemis  ptilorhynchus.  In 
Palestine  the  Honey-Buzzard  is  rather  scarce,  though  believed 
to  be  a  resident,  but  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  common,  it  seems  to  be  only  a  winter  visitant.  Two 
specimens  have  been  sent  from  Natal  to  Mr.  Gumey,  and 
though  it  has  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Layard  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
it  is  believed  that  the  "  Tachard"  of  Le  Vaillant,  which  he 
says  he  procured  there,  is  founded  upon  this  species.  The 
Leyden  Museum  contains  two  examples  from  the  Gold  Coast. 
Singularly  enough  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recorded 
from  Algeria ;  but  Mr.  G.  W.  H.  Hay  mentions  it  as  passing 
northward  over  Tangiers  in  spring  in  immense  numbers, 
while  Lord  Lilford  on  one  occasion  observed  the  return 
autumnal  flight,  consisting  of  many  hundreds,  crossing  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  from  Spain  to  Africa. 

Throughout  all  the  countries  in  which  it  is  found,  the 
Honey-Buzzard  seems  to  be  a  local  bird,  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  species  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the  places 
where  it  occurs,  even,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  and  is  killed 
are  often  visited  by  other  examples  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession. Thus  Sir  William  Jardine  remarks  of  one  killed 
in  Northumberland  : — 

"  The  district  around  Twizel  appears  to  have  something 
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attractive  to  this  species,  for,  within  tliose  few  years,  several 
specimoDS  have  been  procured  both  in  the  adult  and  im- 
mature planmf:je.  The  bird  in  qiiestion  was  accidentally 
observed  to  rise  from  the  situation  of  a  wasp's  nest,  which 
it  had  been  attempting  to  excavate,  or  in  fact  to  a  certain 
extent  had  accomplished,  and  the  large  hole  which  had 
been  scraped,  shewed  that  a  much  greater  power  conld  bo 
employed,  and  that  the  bird  possessed  organs  much  better 
titt-ed  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  generally  concealed  its 
prey,  than  a  superBcial  examination  of  the  feet  and  legs 
would  warrant  us  in  ascribing  to  it.  A  few  honrs  after- 
wards, the  task  was  found  to  he  entirely  completed,  the 
comb  torn  out  and  cleared  from  the  immature  young  ;  and 
after-dissection  proved  that  at  this  season  (autumn)  at  least, 
birds  or  mammalia  formed  no  part  of  the  food,  A  steel- 
trap,  baited  with  the  comb,  secured  the  aggressor  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  when  he  had  returned  to  review  the 
scene  of  his  pre\ious  havoc." 

Examination  has  usually  proved  the  food  to  have  been  the 
larvss  of  bees  and  wasps,  obtained  in  the  manner  above 
described  ;  but  the  remains  of  coleopterous  and  lepidopterous 
insects  have  also  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  Honey- 
Bazzard,  as  well  as  corn,  earth-worms,  slugs,  small  birds' 
eggs  and  moles,  while  M.  Gerbe  discovered  a  young  Wild 
Duck  and  a  dsh  in  a  nest  he  saw.  The  feet  have  been 
noticed  to  be  covered  with  cow-dung,  shewing  that  the  bird 
had  been  searching  therein  for  the  grubs  it  contained.  One 
example  is  said  to  have  been  shot  in  tlie  act  of  pursuing 
a  Wood-Pigeon,  and  Mr.  Sterland  records  the  very  singular 
capture  in  Inker eal  Forest  of  two  Honey-Buzzards  taken 
simultaneously  in  a  trap  baited  with  a  rabbit.*     A  bird  of 

*  A  Bomewlmt  similar  instAUoe  baa  long  been  known  to  the  EiHior,  A  [nxit 
of  Kcsirels,  together  with  a,  Eed<legKfKl  Partrjilge,  ware  found  by  a  gnmck6i>[>«r 
In  tlie  lanie  tntp^  which  was  set  at  the  mottth  nf  a  m!»Mt-hnrrow.  Thf  Partriti^e 
Diiuii  aa  ui  the  hnbtt  of  the  K|M.'€ie«,  hare  been  alrout  to  Lake  shelter  iti  the  hole 
M  the  moment  whi'n  the  HjiwIch  Mitad  it.  All  three  bircb  are  tiiili  jiteserral  nt 
Cftreohjun  Halli  in  BiitTolk*  where  the  occarrence  tcxtk  pUioe.  An  in«lAnce  of 
Ihe  mmuliiineouR  mpturc  of  n  Fnlcon  and  a  Stock -Dove  is  also  recorded  by  the 
I  late  Mr,  Rftlmon  {Ung.  Nni.  Hist    it.  p.  1  47), 
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this  species,  kept  in  coBfinement,  killed  and  ate  rats,  as 
well  as  birds  of  considerable  size,  with  great  ease  and  good 
appetite.  BofFon  says,  that  io  mnter,  when  fat,  the  Honey- 
Buzz  ard  18  good  eating. 

As  was  long  ago  observed  hy  Willnghby,  the  Honey- 
Buzzard  **rnns  very  swiftly  like  a  Hen,"  and  its  carriage 
and  the  short,  rounded  feathers  whieh  clothe  its  lores  give 
it  the  most  unhawk-like  look  of  all  the  British  Falconid^e, 
Mr.  Newcome,  who  obtained  some  young  birds  from  the 
nest  in  France,  found  them,  though  allowed  complete 
liberty,  to  be  exceedingly  tame  and  domestic.  Notwith- 
standing their  familiarity,  however,  as  autumn  approached 
they  disapi>eared,  joining  no  doubt  the  hands  of  their 
brcthreu  migrating  southwards  at  that  season. 

This  species,  like  some  of  the  true  Buzzards,  presents 
remarkable  variety  in  colour  and  markings,  especially  in 
birds  of  the  first  or  second  year ;  but  after  the  assumption 
of  the  uniform  ashy-grey  head,  indicating  maturity,  tbere  is 
little  irregularity.  Some  extreme  variations  are  well  illus- 
trated in  Naamaun's  work  on  the  birds  of  Germany,  and  a 
series  of  figures,  intending  to  sbew  the  successive  changes 
of  plomage,  have  been  given  by  Mr,  Fisher  in  '  The  Zoologist' 
for  1842  (pp.  S76,  377)  and  1843  (i>.  793). 

The  figure  and  description  here  given  were  taken  from  a 
specimen  in  the  British  ^luseum,  which  was  killed  near 
York,  The  beak  is  black;  the  cere  grey,  the  irides 
yellow;  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck 
bufi*y-wbite,  with  brown  streaks ;  uniform  brown  above  j 
the  primaries  nearly  black,  the  tail  above  barred  transversely 
with  two  shades  of  brown  :  the  front  of  the  neck,  breast, 
and  belly,  pale  yeliow-brown  ;  tbe  shaft  and  middle  line  of 
each  feather  marked  by  a  dark  brown  longitudinal  streak  or 
patch,  those  of  the  belly  transversely  barred  ;  thighs  and 
under  t^iil-co verts  varied  with  yellowish-brown  and  white ; 
the  legs  and  toes  yellow ;  the  claws  black,  Honey-Bozzards 
measure  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  inches^  depending 
on  tbe  sex.  In  the  young  the  irides  are  hazel,  but  become 
straw-coloured  with  age. 
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CtBCUs  .ERDQiNosua  (LiniifeuB  *), 
THE  MAESH-HARRIEK, 
Ci  rctis  tBT  ug  In  tm  m . 

CiROlTSy  £<w?^^p^ff.  — Beak  smftlK  benJing  from  tlie  base,  conjjireKRctl  and 
elevaird  ;  ctitling  v:\\ge  of  the  uppir  nmtittible  with  a  sligiit  festoon.  Cer»  Urn^. 
Kofttnls  oval,  and  partly  cuneeiikd  by  the  haira  rniliatJng  from  the  lorca.  Lower 
pftrt  ftf  ibe  ht^a^l  «nrroiindcd  by  a  niff  of  j^mall  tljiek-set  feuiheiti,  Winga  lonjf ; 
ibe  fint  fenthcr  very  Hhort,  the  third  and  fourth  the  tongest  Tjiil  long.  TArei 
long,  nUrndf-r,  and  ii&ke«] ;  toesmther  short,  and  not  very  unequal ;  ctAWsMightiy 
curved,  And  very  Bharp. 

•  Fttiro  irrui/$no»tui,  LinniwtiJi,  Syst,  N»t,  E*l,  12,  i.  p,  130  <1?<J<J>' 
f  MMoIn-fl  de  I'lnslitut,  iii.  p.  501$  (1800-1801). 
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The  MARSH-HABHrER  or  Moor-Buzzanl,  as  ita  names 
import,  19  generally  found  on  low,  marsliy  landa,  or  unculti- 
vated moors  ;  and  in  England  was  not  so  many  years  since 
very  numerous  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
adjoining  conn  ties.  Its  flight  is  slow,  smooth,  and  generally 
near  the  ground.  Though  from  the  regular  manner  in  which 
birds  of  this  genus  traverse  the  surface,  looking  for  prey, 
like  a  dog  hunting  for  game^  it  has  been  thought  that  they 
have  acquired  the  name  of  Harriers  ;  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  this  has  been  rather  conferred  from  their  marauding 
disposition,  since  the  plundering  propensities  of  the  con- 
spicuously-coloured males  of  the  species  next  to  be  described, 
must  have  made  thera  in  old  times  a  well-known  terror 
to  the  poultry*wives  of  the  districts  bordering  on  their 
haunts.* 

The  history  of  the  Harriers  as  British  Birds  coukl  not  be 
correctly  told  mthont  referring  to  the  changes  effected  by 
the  systematic  drainage  of  the  extensive  fens  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  England  from  Lincolnshire  southward.  The  result 
of  this  process,  begun  centuries  ago  hut  only  completed  in 
our  own  day,  has  been  to  bring  under  the  plough  many 
thousands  of  acres  which  were  formerly  overgrown  with 
sedge  and  sallow-bushes,  but  now  produce  an  abundance  of 
corn  and  green -crops.  From  the  districts  so  reclaimed  by 
the  civil  engineer,  for  the  good  of  the  agriculturist  and 
through  him  of  the  nation  at  large,  the  Harriers  with  many 
other  kinds  of  birds  have  been  almost  entirely  banished, 
and  though  the  naturalist  may  pardonably  lament  the  con- 
sequent diminution  and  loss  of  bo  many  interesting  members 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Engbind,  he  cannot  hut  recognize 
it  to  have  been  fairly  incurred  in  obedience  to  the  law  which 
bids  man  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  Here  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  into  debiils,  hut  the  curious  may  find 
in  an  account  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  written  shortly  after  the 

•  It  b  worthy  of  remiirk  ikit  the  present  species  was  ciilltHl  by  the  older  Eng- 
lUli  writers^  a»  even  ©f  Inte  yeani  bj  the  fenijien»  Munr-nuyjavrd  only,  nwl  the 
term  Miir8h*Harrter,  now  geaciully  givi*ri  to  it  by  (iniilhologiKta,  is  wrtJiinly  » 
ikook-nttme  of  coin|ianitiY<i;1y  itioflern  siiipUiyition, 
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lau  Cooqoest,*  ami  in  Gougb's  description  f  of  the 
East  Fen,  between  R^evesby  and  Waiufleet  iu  Liucolnsiiire, 
written  not  an  bundre^d  years  ago,  mncb  suggestive  material ; 
while  a  sketcb  of  the  chief  features  of  a  third  part  of  the 
fen-country  is  given  in  the  iutroJaetion  to  Mr.  Stevenson*B 
*  Birds  of  Norfolk'  (vol.  i,  p.  liv.).  Of  the  three  sjieeies  of 
Harrier  which  once  abounded  in  these  very  pecoliar  districts, 
tlie  present  w*as  the  first  to  succumb^  and  the  draina^'o  of 
Whittlesea  Mere  in  Huntingdonshire,  completed  in  1851, 
seems  to  have  given  the  tioal  blow  to  its  existence  as  a  bird 
indigenous  to  this  part  of  the  country,  Devonshire  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  Norfolk  are  now  the  only  regular  breeding- 
places  of  this  bird  in  England,  according  to  Mr.  More, 
though  its  nest  may  be  occasionally  found  in  Cornwall, 
Somerset,  Dorset,  Hampshire  and  Shropshire,  In  Wales, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Lincolnshire 
and  the  counties  from  Yorkshire  northward  it  has  become 
historical.  In  Scotland,  on  the  same  authority,  Aberdeen- 
Bhire  furnishes  the  only  locality  where  it  breeds  regularly^ 
though  it  does  ao  occasionally  iu  the  counties  of  Perth, 
Banff  and  perhaps  Argyll,  while  a  nest  is  said  to  have  been 
onc^  known  in  the  Orkneys,  Mr,  Robert  Gray  says  that 
the  birds  which  occur  in  the  northern  kingdom  have  generally 
been  in  the  first  or  second  year's  plnmarje,  and  that,  though 
on  the  whole  scarce,  there  are  some  districts,  such  as  Nether 
Locbaber  and  Appin,  in  which  it  is  comparatively  common. 
In  Ireland  Thompson  says  it  was  resident  in  suitable  localities 
throughout  the  island,  and  Mr.  Wattcrs  considered  it  the 
most  abundant  of  the  larger  birds-of-prey. 

Like  the  other  species  of  the  genus  the  Marsh-Harrier 
roosts  on  the  ground,  and  by  day  may  be  seen  sitting  on  a 
Btone,  post  or  low  bush,  or  beating  round  and  round  the 
reeds  w^hich  skirt  the  water  in  search  of  prey,  in  its  choice 
of  which  not  much  comes  amiss — small  mammals  or  birds, 
the  young  of  larger  ones,  and  w^ounded  animals  of  all  kinds 

•  Liber  ElUosift,   (Bditcd  for  the  Society  A  n^flm  ChrUtmna  by  D.  J.  Bii'wari.  > 
London;  18(t8.  vol  i.  p.  231, 
t  GktndeKi*!  *  BriiaoQiA.'     Lomlon :  17HSt.   rol  ii.  p.  271 
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that  can  he  seized  on  the  ground,  reptiles  and  fishes ;  bat 
perhaps  water- rats  and  frogs  form  its  chief  food,  aod  birds* 
eggs  are  an  irresistible  delicacy.  The  nest  is  generally  on 
the  ground  among  sedge,  in  a  bunch  of  reeds,  fern  or  furze, 
or  at  the  base  of  a  Ballow-bash,  but  a  few  instances  of  its 
being  placed  in  a  tree  are  recorded.  It  is  formed  of  sticks, 
rushes  or  coarse  grass.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber, white  with  a  pale  greenish  tinge,  and  sometimes  slightly 
spotted  with  li*^lit  reddish-brown.  They  measure  from  *2'08 
to  1*84  by  1*58  to  1'44.  While  the  hen  is  sitting  her  mate 
may  be  obscrvod  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  soaring  to  a 
considerable  heiglit , 

On  the  continent  this  species  does  not  extend  far  towards 
the  north.  In  Norway  it  has  occurred  but  very  seldom  and 
only  in  the  extreme  south.  In  Sweden  it  breeds  in  saitable 
localities  of  the  southern  and  midland  pro%'iuces,  as  also  in 
(Eland,  but  it  is  not  known  to  have  occurred  in  Finland. 
In  Russia  and  Siberia  it  is  common  enough,  according  to 
Pallas,  but  Herr  Radde  considers  that  the  statement  only 
refers  to  the  western  districts  of  the  latter,  for  he  met  with 
it  but  twice  in  the  east,  and  neitlier  Dr.  von  Middendorff 
nor  Dr.  von  Schrenck  mention  its  occurring  to  them.  Cap- 
tain Blakiston  obtained  it  in  Japan,  whence  also  there  is  a 
specimen  in  the  Ley  den  Museum.  It  is  generally  spread 
throughout  India,  and  not  un frequently,  says  Mr.  Jerdon> 
carries  oflf  wounded  birds  from  the  sportsman.  Be  Filippi 
met  with  it  at  Tiflis,  and  it  has  been  obtained  by  English 
travellers  at  Trebizond,  Erzeroom  and  Smyrna.  In  Palestine 
it  is  very  common  throughout  the  year  in  open  places,  andf 
it  breeds,  according  to  Dn  A,  E.  Brehm,  in  the  Delta,  but 
Dr.  von  Henglin  never  observed  it  in  Egjpt  in  summer » 
Mr.  Blanford  saw  it  oeeasionally  in  the  highlands  of 
Abyssinia.  Mr.  Ayres  has  obtained  it  in  the  territory  of  the 
Trans- Vaal  Republic.  It  occurs  in  Algeria,  but  seems  to 
be  scarce  there  and  at  Taiigiers  ;  Mr.  Drake,  however^  states 
that  it  is  common  in  Eastern  Morocco,  Ledru  many  yearsj 
ago  obsoiTed  it  at  Teneriflc  in  the  Canary  Isles,  but  Dr, 
BoUe  did  not.     Mr.  Saunders  describes  it  as  being  abundant 
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throughout  Spain,  and  i>oBitively  swarming  in  the  marshes 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  In  France  it  is  apparently  far  lesH 
comnaon,  though  it  breeds  in  the  singular  district  of  the 
Camargue  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  In  parts  of  Belgium 
and  in  Holland  it  ia  numerous,  and  it  breeds  also  in  Denmark 
and  Germany,  while  in  Turkey  it  is  said  to  he  more  abundant 
than  any  other  bird-of*prey. 

The  length  of  the  Marsh -Harrier  ia  from  tweDty-ooe  to 
twenty 'three  inches,  depending  on  the  sex  ;  wing  fourteen 
and  a  half  inches.  The  figure  here  given  was  taken  from 
au  adult  male  in  the  British  Museum.  The  beak  is  bluish- 
blaek ;  the  cere  and  iridea  yellow;  the  top  of  the  head, 
cheeks  and  nape  of  the  neck,  yellowish- white,  tinged  with 
rufous,  and  streaked  with  dark  browu  j  the  back,  wing- 
coverts  and  tertials,  dark  rcddish-browu,  with  lighter  mar- 
gius ;  the  primaries  brownish-black ;  the  secondaries  and 
tail  ash-grey.  It  is  possible  that  this  state  of  plumage  is 
not  assumed  till  the  third  moult.  In  birds  that  arc  still 
older,  the  win g- coverts  and  tertials  in  addition  become  par- 
tially or  entirely  ash-grey ;  the  primaries  slate- gi*ey  ;  the 
chin  and  throat  nearly  white  ;  the  breast  rnfous,  streaked 
longitudinally  with  dark  browu ;  belly^  thighs  and  under 
tail -coverts,  reddish -brown,  each  feather  streaked  with  dark 
brown  ;  the  legs  and  toes  yellow  ;  the  claws  black. 

In  young  birds  of  the  year,  the  whole  of  the  plumage  is 
chocolate- brown  ;  the  feathers  tipped  with  lighter  reddish* 
browu  :  the  irides  then  are  yellowish-hazel  and  remain  so  in 
the  females  at  all  ages. 

In  the  second  year,  the  head,  neck,  chin  and  throat 
become  dull  yellow,  with  occasional Jy  a  patch  of  the  same 
colour  ou  the  carpus,  or  anterior  point  of  the  wing.  The 
figure  given  by  Bewick  represents  a  bird  in  this  stage. 

Messrs.  Elwes  and  T.  E,  Buckley  mention  a  specimen  of  a 
de^p  brown,  almost  Idack,  all  over. 

**  Dnck-Hawk,"  *' Harpy,'*  and  **  "White-headed  Harpy/* 
are  names  occasionally  bestowed  on  the  Marsh-Harrier. 
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CiRCua  CYANEUs  (LinniBUs*). 
THE   HEN-HARRIER. 

The  decided  dilfereiice  in  colour  between  the  malew  tiud 
females  of  most  of  the  Harriers  when  adult  is  a  subject  now 
well  understood ;  but  in  no  species  is  it  more  conspicuous  than 
the  present.  The  oM  male,  from  his  almost  uniform  ash-grey 
colour,  as  seen  in  the  tigure,  is  often  called  provincially  the 
**  Dove-Hawk,"  '^Blue  Hawk"  or  **  Miller,"  and  by  the  more 
general  name  of  Hen-Harrier,  The  female,  or  **  Ringtail," 
as  will  appear  from  the  description  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
is  entirely  different;  and  a   representation   of  the  head  of 

*  FaJco  cyaneua,  Linnaeas,  BjtL  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p,  126  (17'i*5). 
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oue  forms  thtJ  Mubjeet  of  the  vignette,  in  which  the  circular 
ruff  around  the  face — a  character  more  or  less  exhibited  by 
all  the  specien  of  the  genus,  is  distinctly  seen.  Though  it 
had  been  previously  supposed  by  many  naturalista  that  the 
Hen -Harrier  and  the  Eingtail  were  the  male  and  female  of 
the  same  species,  others  held  the  opinion  that  they  were 
diBtinct,  and  Montagu  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
actually  and  clearly  proved  that  the  remarkable  difference 
between  these  two  birds  was  but  a  sexual  peculiarity. 

These  birds  inhabit  flat  marshy  situations,  fens,  low  moors 
and  commons,  partially  covered  with  furze,  heather,  sedge 
and  low  bushes.  They  feed  indiscriminately  on  small  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  reptiles  :  twenty  lizards  were  found  in  the 
stomach  of  one  killed  near  London.  They  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  particularly  destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  and  consequently  their  destruction  has 
been  much  compassed  by  those  who  desired  to  preserve  their 
poultry  or  their  game,  though  the  almost  entire  disappearance 
of  this  and  the  other  species  of  Harriers  from  their  chief 
haunts,  especially  in  the  east  of  England,  is  due  rather  to 
agricultural  improvements  which  have  brought  into  cultiva* 
tion  large  tracts  of  what  was  formerly  waste  land.  Their 
flight,  performed  apparently  without  much  labour,  is  easy 
and  buoyant,  but  not  rapid,  and,  except  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, generally  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  they  examine  with  great  care,  making  close  and  diligent 
search  for  any  object  of  food.  They  have  been  observed  to 
hunt  the  same  f,'round  regularly  ;  and  a  male  bird  has  been 
seen  to  examine  a  large  wheat-stubble  thoroughly,  crossing  it 
in  various  directions,  always  about  the  same  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  and  for  many  days  in  succession. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  ;  the  materials  collected 
to  form  it  are  ordinarily  but  few%  consisting  of  small  sticks 
and  coarse  grass;  when  however  it  is  placed  on  low  wet 
ground,  so  large  a  quantity  of  flags,  sedge  and  reeds  are 
brought  together  as  to  raise  it  from  eighteen  inches  to  four 
feet  above  the  snriaee,  as  Mr.  Hewitson  was  informed  by  one 
of  his  correspondents.     The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
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white  or  very  slightly  tiuged  with  hluiah-greeD,  and  tKiea- 
Bionally  raurked  with  a  few^  spots  of  yellowish-brown.  They 
measure  from  2'<K5  to  1'6»3  by  frooi  1-56  to  1*82  in.  The 
male  is  said  to  assist  in  the  process  of  incubation,  and  has 
been  shot  on  the  nest.  Theyoongare  hatched  early  in  June, 
and  are  at  first  covered  with  whiter  down. 

The  Hen -Harrier,  thongh  formerly  nnmerons  in  the  fenny 
district  known  as  the  Great  Bedford  Level,  was  probably  never 
a  very  common  bird  in  England.  Owing  perhaps  to  its  greater 
adaptability  to  c i re nm stances  it  was  however  more  generally 
distributed  in  the  breeding-season  than  the  preceding  species, 
and,  even  a  few  years  since,  the  information  gathered  by 
Mr,  More  shews  that  it  then  continued  to  breed  regularly  in 
several  English  counties — Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Glou- 
cestershire, Monmouthshire,  Lin cohi shire,  Yorkshire*  Durham 
and  Cnmberland,  as  well  as  in  both  North  and  South  Wales. 
Occasionally  too,  nests  were  then  found  in  Hampshire,  Sussex, 
Kent,  Norfolk  (in  which  county  four  fledglings  were  taken  in 
Juiy^  1870),  Shropshire  and  Northumberland  ;  but  it  had 
ceased  to  breed  in  Wiltshire,  Suflblk,  Cambridgeshire,  Hun- 
tingdon shire,  Northamptonshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  though 
in  some  of  these  only  very  recently.  Id  Scotland  the  same  dili- 
gent collector  of  facts  ascertained  that  it  yet  bred  regularly  in  the 
counties  of  Wigton,  Lanark,  Selkirk,  Haddington  and  Stirling, 
in  nearly  all  the  Higldaml  nhires,  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys, 
and  occasionally  in  the  Shetlands.  Rlr.  Ilt>hert  (^ray  states 
that  it  is  a  very  common  species  on  all  the  Hebrides,  where  it 
is  known  by  a  Gaelic  name  Bigoifyiug  **  Mouse-PIawk."  In 
Ireland,  according  to  Thompson,  it  is  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  island,  and  its  nest  has  been  found  in  various 
suitable  localities;  hut,  in  Mr.  Watters*s  opinion,  it  is  of 
considerable  rarity  in  the  eastern  portion,  though  he  has 
known  it  to  breed  on  the  Wicklow  mountains. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  species  is  very  generally 
distributed »  In  Norway,  according  to  Herr  Collott,  though 
it  is  said  to  occur  so  far  to  the  north  as  East  Finmark,  a 
single  nest  only  has  been  known  and  that  in  Hedemark. 
Wolley  found  it  breeding   in   Lapland  considerably  beyond 
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Iflt.  68**  N, ;  and  in  FiuhiDd  it  Heems  to  be  spread  throughout 
the  country.  In  Russia  and  Siberia  it  is  said,  by  Pallas,  to 
he  a  very  common  bird,  especially  iu  the  desert  of  Great 
Tartary,  Later  travellers  describe  it  as  breeding  in  Dauuria, 
and  Dr.  von  Middendortf  obtained  one  still  further  to  the 
north -east,  on  the  river  xlmgar^  whose  waters  How  into  the 
Lena.  It  is  said  to  occnr  in  Japan,  hnt  Prof,  Sehlegel 
refers  specimens  from  that  country  to  the  American  repre- 
sentative species,  of  which  more  will  be  «aid  presently.  Mr. 
Swinhoe  states  that  it  occurs  in  China  as  far  south  as  Canton. 
In  India  it  has  only  been  found  as  a  winter- visitant  to  Boo- 
tan,  Nepaul,  Kumaon  and  the  north-w^estern  Himalayas^ 
though  perhaps  extending  to  the  plains  of  the  Punjaub.  It 
has  been  obtained  at  Erzeroom,  and  Canon  Tristram  says  it  is 
common  and  resident  in  the  open  country  of  Palestine.  In 
North-east  Africa  Dr.  von  HeugHn  found  it  to  be  a  winter- 
yisitant  only^  and  it  goes  as  far  south  as  Kordofon  and  Abys- 
Binia.  It  occurs  in  Algeria  and  Eastern  Morocco.  Return- 
ing to  Europe  it  is  common  in  Spain,  but  chiefly  in  winter, 
according  to  Mr.  Saunders,  and  in  France  is  sufficiently  well 
known  as  the  BuHard  Saint  Marti ti.  Within  the  limits  thuR 
traced  it  occurs  very  generally. 

Whether  the  Hen- Harrier  of  America  be  really  identical 
with  that  of  the  Old  World  is  a  point  that  has  been  long  de- 
bated, but  may  be  now  regarded  as  satisfactorily  settled.  The 
American  bird,  CirruH  hudmnins^  can  ho  recognized  by  its 
longer  tarsi,  and  the  adult  male  has  the  plumage  of  the  lower 
paitB  constantly  marked  with  more  or  less  numerous  brownish 
spots.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  adult  male  of  C 
cqaneun  exhibits,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  haw  remarked,  slight 
dashes  of  red  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  in  this  respect  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
species  next  to  be  described,  but  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
American  bird. 

The  wdiole  length  of  the  male  is  about  eighteen  inches  ; 
the  bill  bluish-black  ;  the  cere  and  iridos  yellow  ;  the  radiat- 
ing hairs  on  the  lore,  black  ;  the  whole  of  the  head,  neck, 
back,  wing-coverta,  wings  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  ash* 
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grey  ;  with  the  occasional  exception  of  a  mottled  brown  spot 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  last  remaining  portion  of  the 
former  hrown  plnmage  ;  the  primaries  nearly  black,  the  first 
the  shortest  and  the  lightest  in  colour,  the  longest  not  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  chin  and  throat  ash-grey  ;  the 
breast  and  belly  lighter  in  colour,  becoming  bluish-white  ; 
thighs  and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  under  surface  of  the 
tail  pale  greyish- white,  with  traces  of  five  darker  bars  ;  the 
legs  and  toes  yellow  ;  the  claws  black. 

Young  males  are  brown,  like  the  female  to  be  next  de- 
scribed, hat  begin  to  change  to  the  grey,  which  distinguishes 
the  sex,  in  their  second  autumn  ;  young  males  are  smaUer 
in  size,  and  have  the  irides  lighter  in  colour  than  those  of 
females  at  the  same  age.  It  is  probable  that  young  males 
are  capable  of  breeding  in  their  second  year,  before  they  have 
acquired  their  grey  plumage,  as  two  brown  birds,  apparently 
performing  the  duties  of  parents,  have  been  shot  at  the  same 
nest. 

The  female  measures  about  twenty- one  inches  in  length  ; 
wing  from  the  anterior  bend  fifteen  inches  ;  the  bill  almost 
black;  the  cere  greenish -yellow,  the  irides  reddish -brovvTi  ; 
the  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  umber-brown  ;  the 
feathers  of  the  latter  with  lighter  reddish-brown  edges,  form- 
ing a  collar  of  spots  on  the  neck  ;  over  the  eye  a  light- coloured 
streak ;  ear-coverts  uniform  umber-brown ;  the  rufi"  round 
the  face  formed  by  short  feathers  of  mixed  brown  and  white 
colours,  passing  from  bebind  the  ear  on  one  side  round 
under  the  chin  to  the  back  of  the  ear  on  the  other  side ;  the 
back  and  wings  uniform  umber-brown  ;  the  smaller  wing- 
coverts  margined  with  ferruginous ;  primaries  blackish-brown  ; 
upper  aurface  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  uniform  umber- 
brown  ;  the  lateral  tail-feathers  dark-brown,  barred  with 
ligliter  reddish -brown ;  the  tip  of  all  the  feathers  pale  fer- 
ruginous ;  the  throat,  breast,  belly,  thighs  and  under  tail- 
Doverts,  reddish-buff  colour,  each  feather  having  an  elongated 
rcJdish -brown  patch  in  the  middle,  with  a  still  darker  shaft ; 
those  of  the  thighs  and  the  under  tail-coverts  being  lighter  in 
colour,  and  less  decidedly  marked  than  those  of  the  body  ; 
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tinder  surface  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  strongly  liiurktnl 
with  broad  bands  of  brownish-black  and  dull  white ;  tlit; 
outer  feathers  on  each  side  greyish -white,  with  four  darker 
transverse  bars ;  the  legs  and  toes  yelJovv  ;  the  claws  black. 

Examples  of  this  species  are  occasionally  found  of  a  more 
or  less  uniform  dull  black  colour.  One  such  in  the  col- 
lection of  Dr.  do  Montessus  is  recorded  by  MM,  Degland 
and  Gerbe,  and  another  by  MM.  Jaubert  and  Barthelemy- 
La}>omraeraye, 

In  reference  to  oor  Harriers  a  writer  in  *  The  Naturalist  * 
for  1837  (p.  814)  remarked  that  some  difference  had  been 
observed  in  the  relative  length  of  the  quill-feathers :  in  a 
female  the  fourth  quill*l"eather  being  the  longest ;  in  a  male, 
the  third.  This  notice  is  here  adverted  to  in  order  that  the 
relative  length  of  the  different  quill-feathers  in  the  wings, 
when  referred  to  in  description,  or  as  affording  indications 
of  distinction  in  species,  may  not  be  too  much  relied  upon 
without  having  due  regard  to  the  period  of  the  year  at  which 
the  birds  were  killed.  In  this  country  particularly,  a  large 
proportion  of  our  cabinet  specimens  are  obtained  in  autumn, 
the  gun  being  then  in  general  use,  and  during  that  period 
the  quill-feathers  will  frequently  be  found  not  to  have 
attained  their  ultimate  relative  proportions. 

The  vignette  represents  the  head  of  the  Ringtail,  as  men- 
tioned above. 
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CiKcuB  ciKEnACEue  (Montagu*)* 

MONTAGU'S  HARRIER. 

Circus  Montugtii  f . 

The  specific  distmction  of  this  bird  was  first  demoDstmted, 
in  1802,  by  Colonel  Montagu,  who  named  it  the  Ash- 
coloured  Harrier;  but  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made 
in  tbo  first  Edition  of  this  work,  Enghnli  ornithologists  have  ' 
very  generally  followed  the  example  set  them  hy  continental 
writers  and  commemorated  the  discoverer  of  this  species  by 
calling  it  Montagu's  Harrier. 

•  Fakii  ctTi^raeem,  Montagu,   Oruikbologicftl  Dictioaary,   vol.   I   (un|Jiig<»l) 
i  VieilbL,  Nnuv.  DkL  Kl'U'ieL  K&t  XXAi.  p.  411  (1S19). 
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Specimens  of  Montagu's  Harrier  of  either  sox  may 
be  readily  diHtingiiisLed  from  tliose  of  the  Hen*Harrier» 
although  ahont  equal  to  them  m  length,  by  being  much 
more  slender  in  shape,  and  not  near  80  heav}%  the  average 
weight  of  Montagu's  Harrier  being  about  nine  ounces  and  a 
quarter,  that  of  the  Hen-Hamer  about  thirteen  ounces  ;  the 
tarsua  is  shorter ;  the  third  quill -feather,  or  rcmex.,  of  the 
wing  is  also  much  more  pointed,  and  the  wings  aro  also 
longer  in  proportion,  whence  probably  it  ia  that  the  flight 
of  Montagu's  Plarrier  is  sufficiently  different  from  that  of 
the  preceding  species  to  admit  of  easy  recognition  at  a 
coosiderable  distance  by  any  person  conversant  with  the 
appearance  of  the  two  birds  on  the  wing :  the  present  being 
much  quicker  in  it^  movements  and  more  strikingly  buoyant 
than  the  Hen-Harrier.  In  their  general  habits  and  in  the 
sort  of  country  to  which  they  are  most  partial,  bowcver,  both 
species  are  very  similar. 

The  food  of  Montagues  Harrier  consists  chietly  of  grass- 
hoppers, reptiles,  small  mammals,  birds  and  their  eggs — 
these  last,  if  their  size  permit,  being  often  swallowed  whole. 
In  proof  of  its  fondness  for  reptile  food,  Mr.  Itodd  has 
recorded  the  fact  that  an  example  of  this  si>ecies,  though  its 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  trap  baited  with  a  rabbit,  con- 
tinued to  hover  about  without  pouncing,  but,  on  a  viper 
being  substituted  for  the  rabbit,  the  bird  was  immediately 
caught*  Tho  neat  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  Hen- 
Harrier,  but  the  former  is  more  slightly  built  and  the  latter 
are  generally  smaller,  measuring  from  1*72  to  1'51  by  1*39 
to  1*25  in.  While  the  hen  is  sitting,  she  is  carefully  at- 
tended by  the  cock,  who  brings  her  food  for  which  she  flies  to 
meet  him,  and  on  his  dropping  it,  will  catch  it  in  the  air,  Irj 
this,  as  in  several  other  species  of  birds-of-prey,  incuiiation 
often  commences  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  is  laid,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  uimsual  to  find  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  age  of  the  youngs  which,  according  to  Mr,  Jenyns,  are 
usually  hatched  about  the  second  week  in  June. 

Though  at  one  time  the  most  numerous  species  of  Harrier 
in  the  fens  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  that  which,  in  spite 
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of  tlie  changes  caused  by  the  reclaimiog  of  that  extensiYe 
district^  contitmed  to  breed  there  later  than  the  others,  there 
seems  to  be  no  county  in  the  British  Islands  where  Mon- 
tagu's  Harrier  may  now  he  said  to  breed  regalarly*  *  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  More,  its  nest  was  until  the  last  few  years,  or» 
may  be,  still  is  occasionally  found  in  Somerset,  Dorset,  Pem- 
brokeshire, Kent  and  Norfolk.  At  Hickling,  in  the  county 
last  named,  four  young  birds,  which  in  Mr.  Stevenson's 
opinion  had  been  bred  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  killed  in 
Augast,  1870.  Of  the  other  English  ccjunties,  such  as 
Devon  (where  Montagu  first  found  it  breeding),  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Shropshire,  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland,  in  all  of  which  there  is  more  or  less 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  nests  having  formerly  been  found, 
none  have  been  recorded  for  several  years  past,  and  the 
species  bids  fair  shortly  to  become  no  longer  indigenous, 
though  Mr*  J.  H.  Ourney,  Junior,  reports  the  capture,  during 
the  present  summer  (187 1)»  of  a  pair,  with  their  nestling 
young,  near  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire.  Already  in  some  of 
the  counties  where  it  used  to  be  so  abundant,  it  must  now  be 
regarded  as  an  irregular  autumnal  migrant. 

Montagu's  Harrier  has  been  met  with  in  Scotland,  but  is 
of  rare  occurrence  and  has  been  only  noticed  there  of  late 
years.  The  report  of  its  having  bred  in  Sutherland,  made 
by  two  writers,  but  apparently  resting  on  the  same  authority, 
seems  to  require  confirmation.  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  however, 
mentions  a  specimen  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  E.  S. 
Sinclair  of  Wick  and  said  to  have  been  shot  in  Caithness, 
which  is  probably  the  most  northern  locality  on  record  for 
this  species.  In  Ireland  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Watters  it 
has  only  occurred  in  two  instances,  once  near  Bray  and  once 
at  the  Scalp  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  Montagu's  Harrier  is, 
or  was,  a  common  bird  in  Belgium  and  Holland  where  it 
breeds.  In  the  western  parts  of  North  Germany  it  seldom 
occurs  though  Dr.  Borggreve  states  that  it  certainly  breeds 
in  Mecklenburg  and  Anhalt,  but  Gloger  reports  it  as  being 
commoner  in  Silesia.     From  the  Scandinavian  ornithologists 
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we  learn  that  it  has  been  observed  during  the  whole  summer 
in  Denmark  and  ib  supposed  to  breed  there,  but  it  is  un- 
known in  Norway :  in  Sweden  only  a  few  examples  have  been 
taken  and  these  in  the  extreme  south,  and  in  Finland  its 
appearance  is  merely  accidental.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
been  recorded  with  certainty  as  to  its  distribution  in  European 
or  Asiatic  Russia  ;  hot  from  the  facts  that  Mr.  Swinhoe  p^ives 
it  as  occurring  on  the  river  Yang-tsee  in  China,  while  Mr. 
Jerdon  says  that  it  is  abundant  and  migi-atory  in  every  part 
of  India,  and  Mr.  Gurney  has  seen  it  from  Ceylon,  one  may 
pretty  safely  infer  that  it  is  to  be  found  at  leaBt  in  the 
soatbem  parts  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  Leyden  Museum 
possesses  a  specimen  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jaik,  Mene- 
tries  saw  it  only  in  the  Caucasus,  where  it  is  rare  ;  Mr. 
Abbott  procured  it  at  Trebizond,  and  Canon  Tristram  ob- 
tained it  tmce  in  Palestine.  In  Eg}^t  it  occurs  on  passage 
and  is  abundant  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  in  winter  and 
spring.  It  is  also  fonnd  in  Sennaar  and  Kordofan.  Mr. 
Layard  saw  many  examples  and  killed  one  on  one  of  the 
Comoro  Islands,  and,  although  rare,  it  has  been  several 
times  obtained  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  in  Damara-land. 
Loche  gives  it  as  breeding  in  Algeria,  and  Mr,  Drake  saw 
it  on  several  occasions  in  Eastern  Morocco,  while  M. 
Bertholet  records  it  from  the  Canaries,  In  Portugal  Prof, 
du  Bocage  says  that  it  is  common,  and  Mr.  Saunders  that 
it  is  resident  throughout  the  year  in  southern  Spain,  where 
it  is  tolerably  numerous.  In  some  parts  of  France  it  would 
seem  to  be  very  abundant;  thus,  iu  the  Department  of  the 
Vienne,  near  Loudun,  M,  Barhier  Montault  states  in  an 
interesting  account  of  its  habits,  in  the  *  Ee\Tie  Zoologique  ' 
for  1838,  that  he  has  seen  it.  at  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season,  not  merely  l>y  hundreds  but  by  thousands,  the  birds 
collecting  torwarde  evening  to  roost  in  company;  and  it  may 
be  observed  of  this  species  as  of  the  preceding  that  it  seldom 
if  ever  perches,  but.  passes  the  night  on  the  ground  among 
rough  herbage  or  heather. 

The  length  of  the  adult  male  is  about  seventeen  inches, 
The   beak   is   nearly  black  ;    the  cere  greenish -yellow  ;    the 
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irides  bright  yellow ;  the  bead,  the  whole  of  the  neck^  back' 
wiiig-coYcrts,  secondaries  and  tertkls,  bluish-grey;  the 
secondiiries  with  tbrco  dtirk  cross-bars,  the  hist  of  which  ia 
visible  externally  when  the  wing  is  closed  ;  the  primaries 
almost  black;  upper  surface  of  the  middle  tail-feathers 
bhiisb-grey;  the  lateral  tail-feathers  white,  barred  with 
reddish-orange ;  breast,  belly  and  under  tail*e^ verts,  white 
with  various  longitudinal  streaks  of  reddish-orange ;  under 
wing-coverts  barred  with  reddiBh-brown ;  under  surface  of 
tail-feathers  dull  white,  barred  with  dusky  grey;  legs  and 
toes  yellow  ;  the  claws  black, 

A  young  male,  from  which  the  figure  was  taken,  killed 
while  undergoing  his  second  moult,  and  in  a  state  of  gradual 
change,  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  feathers  round  the 
cheeks  a  mixture  of  brown  and  rufous,  ear-coverts  grey ; 
occiput  varied  with  white ;  the  nape,  back,  scapulars,  tertials 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  lead-grey ;  upper  surface  of  all  the 
tail-feathers,  except  the  two  in  the  middle,  barred  with  two 
shades  of  brown  and  rufous  ;  middle  tail-feathers,  with  the 
outer  webs  uniform  pearbgi'ey ;  the  inner  webs  with  five 
dark  brown  bands  on  a  gi-e3ish  ground ;  primarie^s  and 
secondaries  blackish-brown ;  greater  wing-coverts  dark  brown ; 
lesser  T^ing-coverts  lighter  brown  varied  with  rufous,  and 
two  or  three  grey  feathers  :  chin  and  front  of  the  neck,  pearl- 
grey;  breast,  belly,  thighs  and  under  tail-coverts,  white, 
with  a  longitudinal  rufous  stripe  on  tho  middle  of  each 
feather  ;  under  surface  of  tail-foathers  barred  with  greyish- 
white  and  brown  ;  legs,  toes  and  claws  as  iu  the  adult. 

A  young  male  in  the  plumage  of  the  first  year  has  the 
head  and  neck  ferruginous,  each  feather  with  a  median 
lanceolate  patch  of  dark  brown  ;  back  and  wings  umber- 
brown  ;  wing-coverts  with  broad  ferruginous  margins  ;  pri- 
maries brownish-hbtck ;  secondaries  and  tertials  tipped  with 
rufous ;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  tipped  with  red ;  upper 
surface  of  the  tail-featbers  with  five  bauds  of  dark  brown, 
and  four  l*ands  of  greyish-brown ;  ear-coverts  uniform  uml>er- 
brown  ;  cbiu,  throat,  breast,  belly,  thighs  and  under  tail- 
covorts,  uniform  reddish-brown  ;  under  surface  of  wings  the 
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same  ;  nnder  surface  of  tiul-featherB  tlull  reddish-white,  with 
four  or  five  bflnds  of  brownish-^rcv;  legfl»  Umn  aiul  claws,  as 
in  older  Itirds, 

The  adult  funinle  measures  nineteen  iuches ;  the  winp: 
fifteen  ;  the  beak  bhick ;  the  cere  dull  yellow ;  the  irides 
hazel ;  crown  of  the  head  and  nape  reddish-brown,  with 
darker  hrow^  spots  ;  above  and  below  the  eje  a  streak  of 
dull  white  ;  ear-coverts  dark  brown  ;  back  and  wings  dark 
umber-brown ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  mixed  with 
white  and  orange  brown ;  upper  Rurfaco  of  middle  tail- 
feathers  uniform  dark  brown ;  hitfjral  tail-feathers  barred 
with  two  shades  of  brown  ;  breast,  belly  and  all  the  under 
surface  of  the  body,  light  reddish  brown,  wdth  longitudinal 
marks  of  a  darker  colour  ;  legs  and  toes  yellow  ;  claws  black. 
In  very  old  females  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
lighter  and  the  irides  become  bright  yellow.  Young  females 
have  the  whole  of  the  under  parts  from  the  throat  to  the 
under  tail-coverts  of  a  uniform  reddish-bay,  without  any  of 
the  darker-coloured  streaks  observable  in  the  adults. 

This  species  exliibits  not  un frequently  a  dark  brown  or 
almost  black  variety,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  Circus  ater 
of  Vieillot,  and  has  several  times  been  killed  in  this  conntrjr. 
The  intt?nsity  of  the  tint  varies  in  individuals*  Sometimes 
the  male  is  of  a  very  dark  smoky-grey,  and  the  female  of  a 
deep  chocolate-brown  with  a  beautiful  purple  gloss,  Mr. 
Newcomo  possesses  an  adult  dark-coloured  female  shot  from 
the  nest. 

Having  thus  described  the  last  of  the  British  Fidronidfe, 
it  may  be  desirable,  before  quitting  this  group,  to  exhibit 
a  representation  of  the  breast-bone,  or  sternum,  of  one  of 
the  types  of  the  Family,  in  order  to  shew  in  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  the  principal  bone,  and  the  other  bones  attached 
to  it,  the  power  of  flight  possessed  by  these  birds,  of  which 
the  breast-bone  affords  go-od  comparative  indication. 

The  power  of  flight  is  one  of  the  decided  characteristicB 
uf  the  organization  of  the  Class  of  Birds ;  and  the  Family 
of  the  luilronitla:  includes  some  of  those  birds  which  appear 
to  possess  this  power  in   the  hi|^hcst  degree  of  perfectioa. 
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The  conditions  necessary  to  produce  this  power  in  its  fuUest 
extent  are^—large  and  strong  pectoral  muBcles ;  great  extent 
of  surface,  as  well  as  peculiarity  of  form,  in  the  mng : 
and  feathers  of  firm  texture,  strong  in  the  shaft,  with  the 
filaments  of  the  plume  arranged  and  connected  to  resist 
pressure  from  below.  The  extent  of  surface,  the  form  and 
other  peculiarities  of  the  wings,  have  been  already  noticed, 
and  the  anatomical  part  only  requires  to  be  briefly  described. 
A  certain  degree  of  weight  is  necessary  to  flight*,  and  this 
is  imparted  by  large  pectoral  muscles  ;  the  power  of  those 
muscles  may  b©  estimated  by  the  depth  of  the  keel,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  sides  of  tho  breast-bone  or  sternum;  as 
affording  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment  of  those  large 
muBclea  by  the  action  of  which  the  wings  are  moved* 

As  an  illustration  of  this  form,  the  figure,  inserted  as  a 
vignette,  on  the  opposite  page,  is  a  representation  about  one- 
fourth  less  than  the  natural  size  of  the  breast-bone  of  a  young  i 
male  Peregrine  Falcon,  which  exhibits  the  depth  of  the  keel, 
the  breadth  of  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  coracoid 
bones ;  and  the  power  of  flight  peculiar  to  all  the  species  of 
Falcons  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  forked  bone  or  furcula,  commonly  called  the  meriy- 
thought  or  wish-bone,  which  is  circular,  broad  and  strong, 
affording  a  permanent  support  to  the  shoulders.  This  furcula 
represents  the  clavicles  of  mammals. 

Though  the  subject  of  the  figure  may  be  taken  to  shew  I 
the  general  form  of  the  sternal  apparatus  in  the  Falconidt^^ 
various  members  of  the  Family  present  some  diflerences  which 
it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  notice  briefly.  Thus  the  size  of 
the  foramina  or  holes  pierced  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
sides  of  the  breast-bone  varies  not  inconsiderably  in  certain 

*  Those  who  wififa.  to  etady  the  mechanics  of  Hight  cannot  do  better  than  ton- 
suit  Prechtrs  *  UntersachuTigeii  ilbcr  den  FUug  der  Viigcl*  (Wien  :  18-16)  And 
Prof.  Marey'a  ^M^moirv  enrlc  vol  desinsecies  et  des  olaeaux'  as  pubiisbed  in  the 
*  AoiiaIm  des  Sciences  Nnturellos'  (Zoologie,  5th  ser.  roU  xii.).  tn  English  the 
eniikys  of  Dr.  Petti^rew  (Trans,  Linn.  Soc,  voL  xxv]. )  und  CapUin  F.  W.  Unttoti 
{Phil.  Mag,  AiigUBt,  1869)  mny  n\m  be  mewtioned  in  connection  with  the  sam4.| 
enbjeci;  but  some  of  the  concJusions  of  both  the  wtiteiit  Last  njuned  have  Ijeen 
impugned. 
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BpecieH,  In  the  Eagles  of  the  genera  Aqiiila  and  IlalueetUH 
these  foramiuii  UBUally  diauppear  entirely »  each  bide  of  the 
breast-hone  eonBisting  of  an  uninterruj>ted  convex  plate, 
and  the  posterior  portion  is  fsomewhat  tapering  instead  of 
being  broader  than  the  middle.  In  the  Usprey  [Paudion) 
the  binder  margin  is  still  further  altered  in  ontline,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  pecnliarity  may  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  bird's  habit,  as  described,  of  taking  its  prey  under 
water:  for,  as  will  subsequently  be  mentioned,  species  whose 
natnre  it  is  to  seek  their  food  hy  diving,  and  are  thereby 
Kiibjected  to  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  pressure  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deptlt  of  water,  not  nnfreqncntly  undergo  a 
considerable  modification  of  this  part  of  the  sternum  as  com- 
pared with  those  nearest  tu  tlioni  in  general  structure,  but 
not  80  expert  in  their  subaquatic  feats. 

By  an  extended  examination  of  the  different  species  of 
Blizzards  and  Harriers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  characters 
described  as  necesaary  to  produce  rapid  flight  decline  gra- 
dually, Tlie  sternum  decreases  in  size,  the  keel  loses  part 
of  its  depth  and  the  coracoid  bones  and  furcula  become  more 
sliglit. 

A  representation  of  the  sternum  of  a  Vnlture  has  already 
been  given  and  that  of  an  Owl  will  be  immediately  inserted, 
to  afford  a  comparative  view^  of  the  size  and  structure  of  the 
same  parts  in  these  Families  of  the  Birds-of-Prey. 
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Bteix  aluco,  LinusBiiB*. 
THE    TA^VNY   OWL. 

Syrnlum  stridula}^ 

STRi^t-t  LiniupueX- — Bill  decurved  from  tlie  bnae.     Nostrils  large.     Fndiiliiiiik 
krge  itnd  coraplete;  eikrB  large  nnd  funiUlieil  i»i  front  with  a  large,  oresccnlic 
operoalntn,  broad  below  and  tiii>ering  aHovc.   Wings  ehort  aiJ<l  rounded  ;  the  tir»t 
qoill  Tery  Hliort,  tbe  fourth  the  toxigeat.     Tail  long^  couc^ive  hcnf^atb,      Lega  and  , 
toes  feathered.     Head  large,  rotnid  attd  without  tufts. 

The  characters  and  appearance  of  Owls  arc   ho  eiDgular 
tijut  once  seen  they  are  not  readily  forgotten.     The  head  is 

•  Syrt.  Nat  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  132  (1766). 

t  StepheiiR,  Gea.  ZooK  xii'u  part  ii,  p.  tJ2  (1820). 

t  8j8t.  Nat.  Kd.  12,  L  p.  tSl  {UM) 
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large,  the  expression  grotesque,  the  body  bulky  in  appear- 
lance«  the  plumiif^e  soft  and  downy.  Unlike  the  Fak-onUhf, 
which  hunt  for  their  food  by  day,  nearly  all  the  Owls  geek 
their  prey  floring  the  twilight  and  probably  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  From  their  nocturnal  habifc,  the 
Biuguhir  appearance  produced  by  the  arrangement  i>f  the 
feathers  of  the  face,  the  peculiar  hollow  tone  of  voice,  and 
the  additional  circumstance  of  some  of  the  species  selecting 
ruins  or  buildings  in  grave- yards  as  places  of  resort,  for  the 
solitude  there  afforded,  Owls  have  been  considered  by  the 
superstitions  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times  as  birds  of 
darkness  and  ilbomen,  and  by  some  even  as  messengers  of 
doom.     Thus  Shakespear  says^ — 

'Oot  on  ye,  Owb  !  raotluDg  but  Honga  of  death  * — Richard  the  Tkud. 

The  eyes  of  Owls  are  hirgej  and  particularly  susceptible  of 
impreBsions  from  light.     If  exposed  to  the  glare  of  day, 
aost  of  the  species  seem  to  be  overpowered  by  it,  and  their 
Byes  are  either  closed  entirely  or  screened  by  an  internal 
Payelid.     Their  flight  is  easy,  buoyant  and  noiseless.     The 
Itpecies  vary  greatly  in  size  and,  according  to  their  several 
powers,  their  food  consists  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and 
occasionally  fishes  ;  while,  chiefly  among  the  smaller  kinds, 
twilight-flying  beetles  and  large  moths  are  also  the  object  of 
search.     Owls,  like  the  other  birds-of-prey,  as  already  men- 
tioned,  return  by  the  mouth  the  indigestible  parts  of  tlio 
[food  swallowed  in  the  form  of  elongated  pellets ;  these  are 
[found  in  considerable  numbers   about  the   nsoal  haunts  of 
the  birds,  and  examination  of  them  reveals  the  nature  of 
the  food,  and  shews  in  nearly  every  case  the  great  services 
they  render  to  man   by  the  destrnction  of  rats  and  mice,* 
But  the  Owls  differ  from  nearly  all  the  Falconid<^  in  their 
feathers  wanting  tlie  accessory  plumule  or  aftershaft,  and 


•  The  infallibility  of  the  eiriilefn-e  thiia  affbrd«<l  ab  to  the  f'wl  of  UwIb  Ib  w 
oompWte  a»  the  way  of  obtainiD^  it,  by  those  who  hftve  tlie  opportttaitj,  is  nimple, 
BvwvtkI  Qermati  nntumliHta  have  made  aocae  very  preoiae  raieiurcliea  oa  this  tmb- 
jeek     Tbo  follow! nk'  t^iilts  with  rcgarrl  lo  our  thni^  oominoQefti  ip^cicfl  d  Owls 
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in  their  cesophagus  being  of  uniform  width  throughout  and 
devoid  of  the  large  dilatation  which  forms  the  crop.  Further, 
they  possess  large  coBca,  while  these  are  wanting  in  all  the 
Hawk-tribe  so  far  as  is  known. 

The  Owls  have  usually  been  arranged  in  two  principal 
groups,  one  in  which  all  the  species  exhibit  two  tufts  of 
feathers  on  the  head — the  so-called  "horns"  or  "ears," 
and  the  second  in  which  the  head  is  not  tufted.  However 
convenient  this  plan  may  be,  it  helps  their  classification  but 
a  short  way,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  these  tufts 
are  but  superficial  appendages  and  occasionally  wanting  in 
species  otherwise  closely  resembling  those  that  are  tufted, 
it  is  plain  that  more  essential  characters  must  be  sought 
before  a  natural  arrangement  of  the  whole  family  is  reached. 
Such  characters  may  doubtless  be  found  on  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  the  structure  which  the  various  groups  present ; 
but  hitherto  no  person  seems  to  have  placed  on  record  the 
results  of  a  sufficient  investigation  of  this  subject.  It  is 
therefore  with  some  diffidence  that  the  Editor  proposes  to 
depart  from  the  arrangement  followed  in  former  issues  of 
this  work ;  but,  having  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Salvin  and 
Mr.  Sclater  with  an  abstract  of  their  scheme  for  classifying 
the  Owls,  he  trusts  that  his  adaptation  of  it  in  the  following 
pages  will  be  at  least  of  some  service  in  directing  attention 
to  a  matter  wliich  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  systematic 

are  those  afforded  by  the  inveDtigations  of  Dr.  Altum  as  communicated  by  him  to 
the  German  Ornithologists'  Society  during  its  meeting  in  1862  :— 


!      No.  of 

Mice. 
42 

Remains  found. 

1 

Pellota 
Examined.  Batii. 

1                     1 

Rats. 
6 

Voles.    Shrews. 

Moles. 

Birds. 

Beetles. 

Tawny  Owl 

1                      1 
1       210       1  ... 

296         33 

48 

18l>) 

48(*)  ' 

Long-eared 

i     Owl 

'         25       |... 

6 

35 

... 

2(«) 

... 

Barn-Owl 

,       706       'i  16 

3 

237 

693      1590 

220 

'  1  Tree-Creeper,  1  Yellow  Banting,  1  Wagtail,  15  small  species  undetermined. 
"  Species  of  Titmouse.  '19  Sparrows,  1  Greenfinch,  2  Swifts. 

*  Besides  a  countless  number  of  Gockchaffers. 
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aithologists,  and  may  linally  lead  to  more  Batisfactory 
results :  it  bi!iug  uiuleratood  that  on  some  points,  wbit'h  nm 
cbietiy  of  detail,  tlie  scliemti  projected  l>y  his  friendH  is  not 
fitrictly  observed,  and  that  they  accordingly  are  not  respon- 
ftible  for  any  of  the  «bitements  here  made< 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  nternum  shews  that  in  the 
Owla  this  important  l>one  presents  two  very  distinct  forms  : 
one,  which  is  incomparably  the  most  usnal,  wherein  the 
hinder  margin  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  two  or 
four  more  or  less  deep  clefts,  and  the  other  form,  in  which 
this  margin  is  entire  or  slightly  sinnated.  Though  in  a 
general  way  no  great  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  characters 
drawn  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  Bteroum,  it  is  thought 
that  in  the  present  case  this  one  may  be  trusted,  for  it  is 
found  to  be  combined,  in  the  nncleffc  form,  with  others : 
the  absence,  for  in  stance,  of  the  mannbrbi!  process  in  front 
of  the  sternum  and  the  junction  of  the  broad  keel  of  that 
bone  with  the  furcula;  the  remarkable  distribution  of  the 
feathers  upon  the  breast,  which  is  almost  singnlar  among 
Birds*  ;  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  fold  of  skin,  or  operculum, 
which  lies  over  the  oritice  of  the  ear;  the  straightness  of 
the  beak  at  its  base,  and  the  serrated  middle-claw.  In  all 
these  characters  the  Barn-Owl  and  its  allies  differ  from 
I  other  Owls,  and  therefore,  by  whatever  generic  name  they 
are  called,  they  seem  to  stand  as  one  of  the  chief  groups 
and  one,  perhaps,  equal  in  systematic  value  to  that  which 
may  be  briefly  characterized  by  the  fissured  sternum  and 
includes  all  the  rest  of  the  genera.  This  other  group  may 
further  be  easily  subdivided  into  tlie  OwIk  which  possess  an 
operculum  to  the  ear  and  the  Owls  which  do  not»  and  it 
will  l)e  sufficient  here  to  state  that  to  tlie  first  of  these  sub- 
division s  belong  the  Tawny,,  Tengmalm's,  the  Long-eared 
and  Short -eared  Owls,  and  to  tlie  second  the  remainder  of 
the  species  which  will  be  included  iu  this  work.  It  thus 
follows  that  no  dependence  is  placed  in  this  arrangeraent 
upon  the  tufts  of  feathers — the  so-called  **  horns  **  or  **  ears/* 


•  Be*  Niigsch'ft  *  Pterylogrm>h.¥.*     Buy  8<wiety*»  Tr«iiftUtion,  pp.  70,  71. 
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while  the  structure  of  the  re^il  ear  and  the  form  of  its  couch 
are  regarded  as  of  considerable  value  ;  and,  giving  due  weight 
to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  hearing  in  Owls  is  very  likely 
more  acute  than  io  most  other  hirds  and  is  of  greater  help 
to  them  in  procuring  their  prey  than  the  sense  of  sight,  the 
importance  attached  to  the  characters  therewith  connected 
does  not  seem  to  he  exaggerated. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  classification  of  the  Strigid^e 
are  not  limited  to  the  determination  of  their  natural  affinities, 
but  extend  to  their  scientilic  uomenclature,  which  has  long 
been  in  a  most  confused  state.  Under  the  generic  term  Str'ur 
Linuieus  arraj-ed  all  the  Owls  known  to  him,  but  Brisson 
most  juatifiahly  divided  that  genus,  and  in  so  doing  fixed 
upon  the  Strbc  alum  of  his  contemporary  as  its  t)^e. 
Though  most  ornithologiBts  have  disregarded  that  determi- 
nation and  have  retained  the  original  word  for  the  Barn-Gwl, 
it  seems  that  Brisson's  assignment  of  the  term  must^  accord- 
ing to  strict  rule,  be  followed,  and  therefore  it  is  here  adopted 
for  the  S.  aliwo  of  LinnsBUs,  the  Tawny  or  Brown  OwL 

The  Tawny  Owl  is  a  common  bird  in  most  well-wooded 
districts  of  this  country,  where  its  numbers  have  not  been 
diminished  through  persecution,  and  is  strictly  nocturnal  in 
its  habits,  seldom  moving  or  leaving  its  place  of  conceal- 
ment during  the  day,  and  appears,  more  than  any  other 
species  of  Owl,  to  he  incommoded  by  bright  light.  It  inha- 
bits parks  abounding  in  hollow  trees,  thick  woods,  or  strong 
plantations  of  evergreens,  and  at  nightfall  issues  forth  to 
seek  its  food,  sometimes  visiting  small  euclosures  about  farm- 
houses, at  others  taking  a  wider  range  over  the  neighbouring 
fields.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  small  mammals,  particularly  the 
short-tailed  field-mice  or  voles,  and  the  true  mice,  rats,  shrews 
and  moles,  with  beetles.  It  sometimes  takes  small  birds,  and 
several  writers  have  proved  that  this  Owl  feeds  occasionally 
on  fish,  and  is  able  to  catch  species  that  swim  near  the  surface 
in  deep  water,  as  well  as  those  that  are  to  \\e  found  among 
stones  in  the  shallowest  parts  of  brooks. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  ate  smooth  and  white,  measuring 
from  1-9G  to  1*68  hy  1'64  to  1-48  in.     These,  to  the  number 
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of  tliree  or  tour,  are  usually  deponited  in  a  bol*i  io  a  tree, 
and,  according  to  Mr,  Jenjus,  are  hatched  in  April.  Mr. 
C*  B,  Wharton,  however,  has  recorded  (Ibis,  18(56,  p,  324) 
a  nefit  which  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Robert  Gray 
says  that  it  sometimes  lays  its  eggs  in  the  deserted  nest  of 
a  Rook.  Occasionally  here,  and  in  Sweden  not  uufreqnently, 
it  avails  itself  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  a  barn  or  loft, 
in  a  retired  comer  of  which  it  will  prepare  its  simple  nest. 
For  a  consideral>le  time  the  young,  covered  with  a  greyish- 
white  down,  are  fed  at  home ;  they  afterwards  perch  among 
the  branches  of  trees  near  the  nest,  where  the  parents  long 
continae  to  feed  them,  and,  until  summer  is  far  advanced, 
the  call  of  the  Owlets,  sounding  like  the  word  '*  keewick,** 
may  be  heard  at  intervals  from  the  leafy  shade.  In  cap- 
tivity the  young  of  this  epecies  are  said  to  be  more  easily 
reared  than  other  Owls,  being  much  less  choice  in  the  quality 
of  their  food.  The  note  of  the  adults,  most  frequently  beard 
in  the  evening  and  about  an  hour  before  dawn,  is  a  loud, 
clear  hoot,  by  some  peraons  considered  melancholy,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  others  more  rightly  termed  by  Shakespear 
''  Ttt'U'h'tt  J  to-who  J  A  nierrv' note,"  In  the  act  of  hooting, 
the  OwIk'  throats,  as  remarked  by  Gilbert  White,  *'  swell  as 
big  as  a  hen's  egg.'* 

The  Tawny  Owl  may  be  traced  through  all  the  counties  of 
England,  Imt  has  not  been  recognized  by  practised  ornitho- 
logists as  existing  in  Ireland.  It  occurs  also  in  Scotlandj 
and  there,  unlike  what  is  certainly  the  ease  in  England,  it  is 
said  by  Mr.  Kobert  Gray  to  be  becoming  commoner,  owing 
to  the  spread  of  plantations,  bo  that,  from  having  been  a 
comparatively  scarce  species  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  now  well 
known  in  suitable  haunts  from  the  Border  to  Ross-shire, 
where  it  breeds,  extending  its  range  even  to  some  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  as  Islay  and  MulL  Low  includes  it  among 
the  birds  of  Orkney  that  are  seen  in  summer,  but  not  in 
winter. 

In  Norway,  according  to  Herr  Collett,  the  Tawny  Owl 
is  common  in  the  southern  and  westta'u  parts  up  to  the 
Trondhjem  fjord,  and  has  even  been  obtained  so  far  to  the 
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Dortliward  as  lat.  67° ;  but  lat.  64"^  is  the  limit  assigned  for 
its  breeding-range  both  in  thut  country  and  in  Sweden,  where 
it  is,  in  Prof.  Nilsson's  opinion,  the  commonest  species  of 
Owl.  Whether  it  has  occurred  in  Finland  seems  donbtfal. 
In  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  it  is  much  less  frequent  than 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  thongh  seen  by  him  in  the  southern 
provinces  was  never  observed  in  Siberia,  Major  Irby  saw 
it  two  or  three  times  in  the  Crimea.  Von  der  MiihJe  and 
Dr.  Lindermayer  state  that  it  occurs  in  Roumelia,  the  latter 
adding  that  it  breeds  in  Greece,  Strickland  procured  it 
at  Smyrna,  and  Canon  Tristram  states  that  he  saw  many 
about  the  celebrated  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  heard  its  hoot 
night  after  night  in  the  forests  of  Gilead,  where  its  nest 
was  found.  The  assertion  that  it  is  common  in  Egypt  is 
probably  incorrect »  but  Loche  gives  it  as  breeding  in  the 
wooded  parts  of  Algeria,  and  Mr,  Tyrwbitt  Drake  found  it 
in  numbers  in  caves  at  Tetiian.  In  Portugal,  according  to 
Mr.  A.  C.  Smith,  it  is  nowhere  common,  but  in  the  higher 
wooded  districts  of  southern  Spain  Mr,  Saunders  says  it  is 
not  uncommon,  and  this  also  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Sicily. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  found  in  Sardinia  :  but  it  occurs 
in  Italy  and  thence  in  suitalile  situations  and  with  greater 
or  less  Irequency  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  continent. 
The  adult  male  has  the  beak  whitish -horn  colour  :  the 
eyes  large  and  full  ;  the  irides  very  dark  brown,  almost 
black :  the  facial  disk  greyish-white,  defined  by  a  dark 
brown  marginal  line  ;  top  of  the  head,  neck,  back  and  wings, 
a  mixture  of  ash-grey,  mottled  with  two  shades  of  brown  ; 
a  descending  line  of  white  spots  at  the  edge  of  the  scapulai^, 
and  another  on  the  end  of  the  wing-coverts  ;  primaries 
barred  with  dull  white  and  dark  Ijrown,  the  wings  only 
reaching  half-way  dow^n  the  tail ;  upper  surface  of  the  tail- 
feathers  Imrred  with  two  sliades  of  brown,  the  middle  pair 
being  the  most  uniform  in  colour.  The  under  surface  of  the 
body  greyish -white,  mottled  and  streaked  longitudiually  with 
pale  and  dark  brown  ;  under  tail-coverts  white ;  under  sur- 
face of  tail-feathers  greyish-white,  barred  transversely  with 
reddish-brown  ;    legs  and  toes  covered  with  short  greyish- 
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white  feathers  ;  claws  horn- white  at  the  base,  darker  towards 
the  tip.  The  whole  length  ahont  fifteen  inches-  The  pro- 
minent pink  edges  of  the  eyeUda  give  this  Owl  a  singular 
appearance. 

The  female  is  larger,  but  when  perfectly  adult,  resembles 
the  male  in  colour.  Younger  Ijirds  are  often  more  ferrngi- 
D0U8.  The  plamage  first  assumed  by  the  nestlings  is  drab 
or  inclining  to  grey.  British  examples  seem  to  be  certainly 
more  nifons  than  those  w'hich  are  commonly  obtained  on  the 
Continent,  in  some  parts  of  which  grey  birds  decidedly  pre- 
dominate in  nnmber,  if  they  do  not  occur  exclusively-  It 
may  be  observed  that  it  is  comraon  to  many  species  of  Owls 
to  have  both  a  rafons  and  a  grey  or  brown  plumage,  and  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  acconnt  for  the  discrepancy  through 
ex  or  age, 

Messrs.  Buckley  and  Ehves  mention  a  *'  perfectly  black 
Owl "  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  Kohson  at  Ortakeuey,  near 
Constantinople,  which  they  consider  to  have  been  a  melanite 
variety  of  this  species,  Mr,  Guruey  is  of  opinion  that 
Algerian  examples  exceed  in  size  those  from  Europe  and 
Western  Asia. 

The  vignette  represents  the  sternum  of  this  species » which 
when  compared  wdth  that  of  the  Falcon  previously  figured, 
shews  a  great  deficiency  in  strength.  The  keel  has  but 
little  depth,  the  sides  are  narrow,  while  the  forcula  is  espe- 
cially sleodcr  and  weak.  In  some  Owis  the  median  portion 
of  the  fiircula  is  not  ossified,  and  the  lateral  portions  are 
only  connected  by  a  ligament. 
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Nyctala  tengmalmi  (J.  F.  Gmelm*). 
TENGMALM^S   OWL, 

Noctua  Te ngm aim  i . 

NfOTALA,  0.  L.  flrcAm  if-.— Bill  abort,  flecurved  from  the  Imse;  cere  rudimen- 
tary ;  noetrilBnearli' circular;  uiuk^r  mHDtlible  notelictL  Ears  lArge,  iisyminetnail, 
Jind  furnished  in  front  with  n  well -developed  operculum.  Facial  disk  largo  and 
nearly  eompteie.  Wings  long,  rounded.  Tail  short.  Legs  and  toes  thickly 
feathered.  Head  large,  the  asymmetry  of  the  aural  region  extending  to  the 
skulL 

This  prettily-marked  Owl  was,  iu  1783,  first  clearly  dis- 
tiD finished  from  other  species  by  Ten^ifmalia,  a  Swedish  Orni- 
thologist, ill  houcmr  of  whom  it  was  named  bj  Johann 
Friedrieh  Gnielin, 

Tlioiifirh  mmikr  in  size  and  g^oneral  appearance  to  the 
Little  Owl  to  be  presently  described,  it  can  at  once  be  re- 
cognised by  the  more  thick  and  downy  character  of  the 
plnmage,  and  by  the  length  and  abundance  of  the  feathers 

•  Strtx  tengmulmt,  J.  R  Qmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  291  (1788), 
tlsis,  1828.  p.  1271. 
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3g  its  ehort  legs  and  toes,  to  saj  notbiDj^  of  the  more 
leocmdite  differences  which  a  closer  exaniiiiatton  will  reveal. 
It  has  no  doubt  been  sometimea  mistaken  for  the  Little 
Owl,  and  possibly  obtained  in  this  country  more  frequently 
than  it  has  beea  recorded ;  since  the  **  Little  Owl,"  figured  in 
the  folio  edition  of  Pennant's  *  British  Zoolog)%'  was  pro- 
bably of  this  species ;  while  that  engraved  by  Bewick  and 
8elby,  nnder  the  same  name,  certainly  is  so,  as  the  Editor 
is  informed  by  Mr.  Hancock  who  has  seen  the  specimen, 
killed  at  Widdrington  in  Northumberland  in  Janoary,  1812 
or  1813,  and  now  in  the  Selby  Collection  at  Twizell  House. 
The  same  gentleman  adds  that  he  has  had  three  examples 
of  Tengmalm's  Owl  all  taken  near  Newcastk^on-Tyne  :  the 
first,  which  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Bold  (Zool.  p,  2705),  was 
shot  at  Whitburn,  in  October  1848;  the  second  at  Roth- 
bury,  in  April  1849  ;  and  the  third  was  canght  alive  at 
Widdrington  some  twelve  years  since.  In  1836,  a  specimen 
recently  shot  was  purchased  in  a  jwulterer's  shop  in  London  : 
and  in  May  of  the  same  year,  the  late  Mr.  Leadbeater  re- 
ceived a  specimen  for  preservation  which  had  been  shot  in 
Kent.  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Fisher  (Zool,  p.  1305)  record  a 
Hixtli,  which  was  taken  some  years  since  at  Bradwell  in 
Suffolk,  and  Dr.  Morris  mentions  (ZooL  p.  2649)  an  example 
obtained  at  Honmanby  in  Yorkshire  about  the  year  1847, 
In  1856  the  Editor  saw  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  William 
Felkin,  of  Beeston  near  Nottingham,  a  specimen  which  he 
said  he  had  received  in  the  flesh  from  near  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Borrer  records  (Zool.  p.  5D88)  the  capture  of  an  example, 
near  Horsham  on  the  27th  of  March,  1857,  which  is  now  in 
his  collection.  Mr.  Stevenson  mentions  an  adult  female, 
killed  at  Burlingham  in  Norfolk,  about  the  6th  of  April,  1857, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  IL  N,  Burroughes,  and  has 
kindly  forwarded  the  further  information  that  an  example 
was  caoght  alive  at  Beeehamwell  in  the  same  county,  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1849,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
E.  W-  Dowell  of  Dunton.  On  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Braikenridge,  Mr.  Gould  raeirtions  a  specimen  killed  at 
Wiusc^jinbe  in  1859,  and,  lai^tly.  Mr.  Boulton  records  (Zool. 
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p*  902U)  a  foTirteeiitli  English  example  taken  at  Flam- 
borough  in  October,  1853-  Mr*  Robert  Gray  mentions  the 
oecTirrence  of  three  Hj^t-^'i^^^s  i^  ScotlaDd  :  one  killed  in 
Sutherland  in  1847,  one  in  Orkney  in  1851  and  the  third 
caught  aliTe  on  Cramond  Island  in  the  Fii'th  of  Forth  in 
December,  1860.  In  Ireland  it  does  not  eeem  to  have 
occuiTed. 

This  little  Owl  lohabitB  thick  forests  in  Norway,  Sweden 
and  KiiBsia,  even  in  very  high  northern  latitudes,  but  though 
its  eastern  limits  cannot  lie  precisely  stated,  it  would  seem 
not  to  extend  very  far  into  Biberia.  Dr.  William  Carte  ob- 
tained it  in  the  Crimea.  In  parts  of  Denmark  it  is  said 
to  occur  not  uncommonly  and  to  frequent  the  churchea. 
In  Holstein,  Bole  states  that  it  is  a  regular  autumnal 
migrant,  arriving  with  tlie  Woodcocks.  Though  local  it  is 
w*ell  known  througliout  the  larger  forests  of  Central  Europe. 
Lord  Lilford  saw  the  skin  of  one  which  he  was  assured  had 
been  shot  in  Corfu,  and  Dr.  Lindcrmayer  states  that  it  occurs 
though  rarely  in  tlie  northern  parts  of  Greece.  Egypt  has 
l>een  given  as  a  locality  for  this  species^  but  apparently  in 
error,  since  Mr,  (1.  R.  Gray  has  kindly  forwarded  the  in- 
formation that  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  on  which 
the  statement  seems  to  rest,  had  hoeu  wrongly  determined. 
Tengmalm's  Owl  inhabits  the  Alpine  forests  of  Italy,  Switsser- 
land  and  sonth-eastern  France,  while  it  also  occasionally 
occurs  on  the  Yosges  and  in  the  Ardennes. 

Not  much  if  anything  very  satisfactory  was  known  respect- 
ing the  breeding-habits  of  this  species  until  WoUey  announced 
to  the  Zoological  Society  in  1857,  that  in  Lapland  it  lays  its 
eggs  in  holes  of  trees  or  in  the  nest-boxes  which  are  set  up 
by  the  inhabitants  for  the  Oolden-eye  Ducks  ;  and  once 
estahlishetl  it  is  not  easily  made  to  leave  its  quarters,  being 
able,  it  is  said,  to  keep  possession  against  a  much  larger 
bird.  The  eggs  are  smooth  and  white,  four  or  five  in 
number,  and  measure  from  1'43  to  1'15  by  1*09  by  "98  in., 
an  exceptionally  small  one  being  only  '70  l>y  '08  in.  The 
food  of  this  Owl  consists  of  mice  and  large  beetles.  Its 
call-note  is  said  to  be  a  very  musical,  soft  whistlet 
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In  America  tliia  species  is  repruHonted  by  the  closely-allitHl 
Nifctala  nchardsoiii,  which  is  smaller  aud  uot  so  moeli 
Repotted.* 

The  beak  is  yellowish- white  ;  tho  irides  yellow  ;  the  top 
of  the  head,  uape,  hack  aod  vdngn  chocolate- brown,  with 
minute  white  spots  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  larger  white 
patches  on  the  back  aod  wiufj-coverts ;  some  smaller  wliite 
spots  on  the  lower  or  distal  part  of  the  outer  web  of  the 
wiug*feather8  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
bands;  tail-feathers  clove-brown  above  and  grejif^h-white 
beneath,  with  soiled  white  spots  forming  interrupted  bars ; 
tail-feathers  extending  nearly  an  inch  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
wings.  Facial  disk  soiled  white  ;  round  the  eyes  a  dark 
ring  forming  a  band,  which  is  broadest  on  the  inner  side  ; 
the  ends  of  the  feathers  extending  over  and  hiding  the  base 
and  sides  of  the  beak  ;  neck,  breast  and  belly  greyish- white, 
indistinctly  barred  and  spotted  with  clove-brown  ;  under  tail- 
coverts  dnll-white  without  spots  ;  tarsi  and  toes  covered  with 
soiled  white  featherSj  slightly  speckled  with  brown  ;  claws 
black.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  from  eight  and  a 
half  to  nine  inches. 

The  kindness  of  Herr  Robert  Coltett  of  Christiauia  in 
communicating  to  the  Editor  a  description  of  the  skull  of 
this  species,  together  with  an  illustrative  specimen,  enables 
him  to  mention  brietly  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the 
asymmetry  disjdayed  by  the  region  of  the  ears  in  Teng- 
malm's  Owl  extends  to  the  enotiguration  of  the  skuU,  It 
had  already  been  stated  by  Ih\  Kuup  (Transactions  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  vol.  iv.  p*  20tl)  that  the  ear- orifices  in 
I  the  Owls  of  this  genoswerc  asymmetrical  ;  but,  so  far  as  the 
Editor  is  aware,  no  one  had  suspected  that  the  irregularity 
was  more  than  skin-deep.  Herr  Collett's  observations  on 
this  subject  will  doubtless  be  immediately  laid  before  the 
public,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  discoverer  of  this^  at 
present,  unique  feature  in  the  structure  of  birds,  to  antici- 
pate them  here. 

•  Tlip  Kiei^ir  William  Mi  liter  fMorded  (Zool.  p.  710i|  thenuppo^edoectiiTfiioe^ 
HcM  Buviirtcy  in  Ynrkftlnre,  of  »noiiMr  (illitHt  Auiencim  species,  tfae  N,  ucattiea. 
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Afiio  OTU8  (Lixm^as*). 
THE   LONG-EARED   OWL. 

Ottis  vid^ariaf. 

Asio,   BrtMont' — Beak  dec un'eiJ  from  the  baae;  cere  large;  under  maiidil>le 
tiotelidd,     NcwtrilB   ovd,   o1jlit!]ue.     Fju:ial   d\»k  cotDpli^te,      CoDch    of   the   «ar 
exirvmely  Inrge,  with  a  Heiuicircalnr  optrcalum  runninj;;  th«  whole  k^ngth  in  front,  ■ 
and  A  raised  margin  behind  ;  atidiiorj  opening  lisyrDrneiriciLL     Wings  long ;  tbe  \ 
second  quill-feather  genenillj  the  longest.     Legs  and  toea  featliered  to  the  cliw«»  / 
Hcml  fumialied  witli  two  tuft»f  more  or  less  elongated. 

The  Long-eahed  Owl,  from  tlie  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  markiugB  on  its  plamage,  ib  a  very  handsome  species^ 

•  SirU  otuM  Linnaena,  Syst.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  1S2  (1766). 
f  Fleming,  Britbli  AnimaTu,  p.  60  (1828). 
t  Urnithologie,  i,  p.  iMJ  (1700). 
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and  by  no  moaus  micoinmon  in  moet  wooded  districts. 
Indeed  owing  to  the  general  increase  of  plantations,  and 
especiallj  of  those  formed  of  tlie  ever^eea  lirs^  it  is  probably 
year  by  year  growing  more  numerous  throughout  the  country. 
It  does  not  require  a  large,  or  even  very  retired  wood,  a  few 
comparatively*small  but  thick  trees  afford  it  sufficient  shelter 
daring  the  day,  when  it  seldom  if  ever  stirs  from  its  roost, 
unless  disturbed.  It  then  noiselessly  flaps  its  broad  wings 
and  sails  away  to  some  other  perch,  displaying  great  self- 
possession,  and  apparently  but  little  incommoded  by  the 
glare  even  of  the  noon-tide  sun. 

This  species  of  Owl  remains  in  this  country  throughout 
the  year.  It  makes  little  or  no  noise,  except  when  young, 
so  that  even  where  most  abundant  its  existence  is  often 
least  suspected.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  rats,  mice  and  voles, 
but  small  birds  occasionally  enter  into  its  dietary.  In  the 
stomach  of  one  individual,  Selby  found  five  skulls  of  mice  ; 
and  one  I  examined  contained  the  remains  of  a  Ooldlinch, 
Mr.  Gould  mentions  that  one  of  his  correspondents  had 
recognized  the  remains  of  the  Wheatear,  Willow* Wren, 
Yellow  Bunting,  Chaffinch,  Greenfinch  and  Bullfinch  in 
the  pellets  rejected  by  this  Owl,  and  it  possibly  obtains 
these  birds  by  taking  them  when  at  roost. 

The  Long-eared  Owl  makes  no  nest  for  itself*  but  usually 
takes  to  the  deserted  habitation  of  some  other  bird,  when 
of  sufficient  size  for  its  own  wants ;  or  more  often  rears  its 
young  in  the  old  drey  of  a  squirrel.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five 
in  number,  oval,  smooth  and  white,  measuring  from  1'78  to 
1'45  by  1*35  to  1*21  in.  The  young,  hatched  by  the  end  of 
April,  are  then  covered  with  white  down>  and  do  not  quit 
the  nest  during  the  first  month  ;  when  they  do,  says  Solby, 
"  they  take  up  their  abode  in  some  adjoining  tree,  and  for 
many  subsequent  days,  indeed  for  weeks,  may  be  heard  after 
snnset  uttering  a  plaintive  but  loud  call  for  food;  during 
which  time  the  parent  birds  are  seen  diligently  employed  in 
hawking  for  prey/* 

The  Long-eared  Owl  inhabits  Great  liritain  from  Cornwall 
to  Caithness,  and  in  the  eastern  counties  its  numbers  receive 
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an  addition  by  migration  in  aotomn.  In  Seotland,  according 
to  Mr.  Bobert  Gray,  it  is  less  common  on  the  western  than 
on  the  eastern  side,  bnt  it  breeds  in  some  of  the  Hebrides, 
thoogh  altogether  absent  from  the  enter  islands  of  the 
chain.  It  has  ooenrred  twice  in  the  Orkneys,  and  Mr.  Saxby 
mentions  (Zoologist,  s.s.  p.  1762)  his  baring  obtained  one 
in  Shetland  in  October,  1868.  In  Ireland,  Thompson  says 
that  it  commonly  inhabits  old  wooded  districts  in  all  parts  of 
the  island. 

This  species  is  foond  in  all  the  conntries  of  continental 
Enrope  and  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  It  has  been  received 
from  Iceland,  and  has  occurred  in  the  Faeroes.  In  Norway 
and  Sweden,  according  to  Herr  Wallengren,  it  breeds  as  far 
to  the  north  as  lat.  64^,  and  Wahlberg  shot  one  near  Lnlea, 
while  it  remains  thronghont  the  winter  near  Upsala.  It  is 
tolerably  conmion  in  southern  Finland  and  thronghont  the 
Russian  Empire  to  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk.  Mr.  Henry  Whitely 
obtained  it  at  Hakodadi  in  Japan,  and  Mr.  Swinhoe  says  it 
is  more  or  less  common  in  many  parts  of  China.  Mr.  Huine 
believes  it  to  be  a  permanent  resident  in  the  Himalayas, 
where  it  occurs  from  Nepaul  to  Cashmere,  and  Mr.  Jerdon 
informed  him  that  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  low  jungles  near 
Delhi  and  thence  through  the  Punjab.  Menetries  found  it 
in  the  forests  of  Oeorgia,  and  Mr.  Abbott  obtained  it  at 
Trebizond.  It  occurs  in  Palestine,  but  not  often  and  only 
in  the  wooded  districts  and  highlands.  According  to  Dr. 
Yon  Heuglin,  it  is  a  common,  but  apparently  not  an  annual, 
winter- visitant  to  Arabia  Petrsea  and  Lower  Egypt.  It  occurs 
also  in  Algeria,  but  is  not  marked  by  Loche  as  breeding 
there;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Bo^e,  it  is  found  in  the  Canaiies, 
while  Mr.  Frederick  Oodman  obtained  a  young  bird,  taken 
from  the  nest,  in  the  Azores.  In  Portugal  Mr.  A.  C.  Smith 
says  it  is  common  ;  and  it  is  generally  distributed  and  breeds 
throughout  Spain.  In  France  it  appears  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  the  Owls.  Within  the  limits  thus  traced  it  would 
seem  to  occur  in  every  suitable  district,  breeding  as  far  south 
as  Sicily  and  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  Cyclades  it  is  a 
regular  winter  visitor,  and  according  to  Mr.  Wright  it  has 
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occurred  at  Maltu,  The  Long-eared  Owl  of  America  formerly, 
and  still  by  some  ornithologiats,  regarded  as  identical  witli 
the  species  of  the  Old  World,  is  now  usually  considered  dis- 
tinct, and,  in  Mr.  Oorney's  opinion,  the  American  bird,  the 
Oins  wtlstnuamis  of  Lesson,  constantly  differs  from  our  own 
in  being  darker,  while,  according  to  Prof.  Sclikgel,  the  bars 
of  the  plumage  are  wider  and  decx^er  in  colour. 

BriHSon^s  geuus  AmOj  of  which  the  present  species  is  the 
t}*po,  takes  precedence  of  Cuvier*s  OIuh,  and  is  therefore  here 
retained,  though  the  latter  has  been  usually  accepted* 

The  exposed  portion  of  the  beak  is  dusky  horn-colour ; 
the  base  and  cere  are  hidden  by  the  feathers  of  each  inner 
side  of  the  facial  disk  ;  the  i rides  orange-yellow  ;  radiating 
feathers  of  the  facial  disk  on  each  outer  side  pale  brown, 
with  a  half  circular  boundary  line  of  darker  bro^Mi ;  on 
the  inner  aide  varied  with  dusky  brown  at  the  base,  and 
white  towards  the  tips ;  the  tufts  on  the  head,  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length »  are  formed  of  about  seven  or  eight  feathers, 
longer  than  wide,  dark  brownish-black  in  the  middle,  with 
the  inner  edges  greyish- white,  the  outer  ochreous ;  top  of 
the  head  between  the  tufts  a  mixture  of  brownish-black, 
greyish-white  and  ochreous  ;  nape,  round  the  neck,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  marked  with  longitudinal  streaks 
of  brownish-black  on  an  ochreous  surface ;  the  back,  wing- 
coverts,  secondaries  and  tertials,  a  speckled  mixture  of  black, 
greyish-white  and  brown  oil  ochreous ;  primaries  light 
ochreous-browut  barred  and  speckled  with  darker  brown  ; 
the  second  quill  the  longest,  and  the  wing  when  closed 
reaching  a  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail ;  upper  surface 
of  the  tail  nearly  the  same  but  more  ferruginous ;  the  breast 
and  belly  a  mixture  of  greyish-white  and  pale  brown,  with 
longitudinal  streaks  and  imperfect  bars  of  umber-bro^vn  ; 
under  tail-coverts,  legs  and  toes  nearly  to  the  tip,  uniform 
pale  oehreous-brown  ;  tail  beneath  greyish -while  tinged  with 
ochre,  with  narrow  bars  of  dusky  brown  ;  claws  horn-colour. 
The  whole  length  is  about  fourteen  inches. 

The  asymmetry  of  the  eara  in  Tengmalm's  Owl  has  been 
already  briefly  mentioned  and  in  that  bird  it  seems  to  attain 
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its  greatest  development,  since  the  skull  itself  is  aflfected 
thereby.  In  the  present  species,  as  figured  below,  and  some 
others  the  anomaly,  though  sufficiently  remarkable,  is  con- 
fined  to  the  exterior,  tlie  skull  remaiuing  symmetricaL  But 
even  this  curious  feature  has  been  noticed  by  very  few  WTiters, 
and  by  none,  apparently,  of  our  ovvu  eouiitr}Taeo»  KJeiii 
in  his  *  Historiie  Avium  Prodroinus,'  puMisbcd  in  1750,  was 
the  first  to  announce  it  (p.  54).  It  was  described,  as  it  exists 
in  the  Long-eared  and  Hhort-eared  Owls,  in  the  '  JVIemoires 
de  la  Societd  Hoyale  des  Sciences  de  Liege  '  (vol.  i.  pp. 
121-124  pi.  3),  by  Professor  Van  Beneden,  who  figured  both 
ears  of  the  former.  In  *Tho  Zoologist'  for  1845  (pp.  1010, 
1020)  M,  Deby  again  described  the  structure  in  the  latter, 
which  seems  to  be  the  first  aUasion  to  the  siiliject  in  an 
EugliKh  publication.  Later,  Dr.  Kaup  mentioned  the  pecu- 
liarity, as  okserved  by  him  in  several  species,  in  his  ''  Mono- 
graph of  the  Owls,"  originally  contained  in  the  *  Contributions 
to  Ornithology'  for  1852,  and  reprinted,  with  corrections,  in 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society'  (voL  iv.),  where 
the  right  and  left  conchs  of  the  Tawny  Owl,  the  Little  Owl 
iuid  that  which  is  next  to  be  described,  are  figured. 
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Ahio  ACcii'iTiuNrs  (Pallas*)* 
THE    HnORT-E.AJlED    OWL. 

Otm  hrackpoto8\. 

The  Hhort-eared  Owl  is  not  only  pretty  numeroua  as  a 
species,  but  is  also  very  widely  ditlusetL  Unlike  tlie  species 
last  deserihed,  which  haunts  woods,  tins  bird  frequents  wide 
open  field  H,  ex  tensive  heaths,  moors  and  fens,  seldom  perching 
upon  trees  but  resting  on  the  gi*ound,  A  large  proportion  of 
the  examples  seen  in  this  country  are  winter- visitors  that 
come  from  the  North  of  Europe  in  (3Gtober,  and  have  in  con- 
sequence been  called  Woodcock- Owls.  There  are  few  sports- 
men who,  when  Partridge-shooting,  have  not  met  with  this 
Owl,  occasionally  in  companies  of  from  half-a-dozen   to  a 

*  Str^jr  act^ipUritifif  PaIIum,  iUlse?!  u.  b.w,  i.  p,  155  (1771). 

t  Sirix  braehffotoA,  J,  a.  Porater,  Phil.  Trans,  kii,  p.  S8i  (1772). 
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Bcore.  It  lies  close,  but  when  disturbed  will  often  mount 
high  and  seem  to  suffer  no  iiiconveeience  from  the  dayHght. 
Many  of  those  that  visit  Great  Britain  in  the  autumn  pass 
on,  while  others  abide  through  the  winter  and  retire  north- 
ward again  in  the  following  spring,  A  few,  however,  breed 
in  this  country  from  Cambridgeshire  northward.  Although 
the  fact  seems  to  have  been  only  pablished  in  1833,  when 
Hoy  first  announced  it  in  the  '  ilagazine  of  Natural  History/ 
it  is  certain  that  before  the  draining  of  the  fen-country  in 
the  east  of  England,  the  Short-eared  Owl  bred  as  regularly 
and  as  commonly  in  that  district  as  did  any  of  the  Harriers. 
Now  there  are  left  but  few  sedgy  tracts  suited  to  it,  though 
nests  may  occasionally  still  he  found  on  the  upland  heaths. 
The  mistaken  zeal  of  gamekeepers,  however,  in  destroying 
this  and  other  species  of  Owls,  which  are  probably  the  very 
best  friends  the  preserver  of  game  could  possess,  precludes 
the  chance  of  such  nests  remaining  unmolested  unless  placed 
in  the  most  unfrequented  spots.  Some  eggs  taken  at  Little- 
port,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  1864,  are  the  latest  in  this  part 
of  England,  which  have  come  to  the  Editor's  knowledge ; 
but  in  August,  1854,  he  saw  on  a  dry  heath  at  Elveden,  in 
Suffolk,  two  young  birds,  nearly  full  grown  but  unable  to 
fly ;  and  in  the  same  year  at  least  two  nests  were  taken  in 
the  fens  of  the  south-west  of  Norfolk, 

Mr.  Rocke  (Zooh  p.  0687)  believes  that  this  species  breeds 
in  Shropshire,  and  from  Yorkshire  northward  to  the  Orkneys, 
there  is  httle  doubt  that  it  does  so  with  more  or  less  regularity. 
Sir  William  Jardine  describes  two  nests  found  by  him  in 
Dumfriesshire,  some  forty  years  ago,  with  five  eggs  in  each, 
as  being  **  formed  upon  the  ground  among  the  heath ;  the 
bottom  of  the  nest  scraped  until  the  fresh  earth  appeared,  on 
wliich  the  eggs  were  placed,  without  any  lining  or  other 
accessary  covering.  When  approaching  the  nest  or  young, 
the  old  birds  fiy  and  hover  round  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  and 
snapping  with  their  bills.  They  will  then  ahght  a  shoi-t 
distance,  survey  the  aggressor,  and  again  resume  their  flight 
and  cries.  The  young  are  barely  able  to  fly  by  the  12th  of 
August,  and  appear  to  leave  the  nest  some  time  before  they 
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iftre  flble  to  rise  from  the  grournL"     The  eggB  of  this  bird, 

fUeldom  exceeding  from  three  to  five  iu  iiimiher,  are  smooth 

and  white,  measuring  from  1-74  to  1'37  by  1-33  to  1-15  in. 

Small  quadrupeds  and  small  birds  with,  according  to 
M.  Floreiit-Prevost,  at  certain  seasons  beetle b  and  other 
insects,  form  the  principal  food  of  this  OwL  Montagu 
found  fragments  of  a  Sky- Lark  and  of  a  Yellow  Buntinj^ 
iu  one  and  Thompson  the  legs  of  a  Dunlin  in  another, 
while  the  supply  provided  for  some  nestlings  was,  according 
to  Low,  a  Moorfowl  and  two  Plovers,  In  the  stomach  of 
one  examined  by  myself  were  a  half-grown  rat  and  portions 
of  a  bat,  Mr.  Swinhoe  (Ibis,  1861,  p.  26)  states  that  an 
example  he  procured  in  China  contained  a  few  fish-bones. 
But  undoubtedly  field-mice  and  especially  those  of  the  short- 
tailed  group  or  voles  are  their  chief  objects  of  prey,  and 
when  these  animals  increase  in  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
accoontalde  way,  as  the}*  sometimes  do,  so  as  to  become 
extremely  mischievous,  Owls,  particularly  of  this  species, 
flock  to  devonr  them.  Thus  there  are  records  of  **  a  sore 
plague  of  strange  mice  '*  in  Kent  and  Essex  in  the  year 
1580  or  1581,  and  again  in  the  county  last  mentioned  in  1648. 
In  1754  the  same  thing  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  HiJgay 
near  Dowuham  Market  in  Norfolk,  while  within  the  present 
centurj'  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire  and  some 
parts  of  Scotland  have  been  iimilarly  infested.  In  all  these 
cases  Owls  are  mentioned  as  thronging  to  the  spot  and  ren- 
dering the  greatest  service  in  extirpating  the  pests.  The 
like  has  also  been  observed  in  Scandinavia  during  the  \von- 
'derfnl  irruptions  of  lemraings  and  other  small  rodents  to 
which  some  districts  are  liable,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
Short-eared  Owl  is  the  species  which  plays  a  principal  part 
in  getting  rid  of  the  destructive  horde.  An  additional  fact 
of  some  interest  was  noticed  by  Wolley,  namely  that  under 
inch  circumstances  the  Owls  seem  to  become  more  prolific 
than  usual,  and  on  two  occasions  it  came  to  his  knowledge 
that  as  many  as  seven  eggs  must  have  been  laid  in  one  nest 
of  this  8i)ecies,  so  that  the  statement  of  Hntchins,  cited  by 
Richardson,  that  in  the  Fur-countries  it  lays  ton  or  twelve 
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egf^,  may,  though  uot  geuerally  credited,  be  true  after  all, 
Anothei-  singular  statement  with  regard  to  this  Owl  ig  one 
made  to  Mr,  Gumey,  by  the  late  M«  Fa  vie  r  of  Tangiers 
(HjIs,  1862,  p.  27) ,  to  the  effect  that  iu  the  ueighbonrhootl 
of  that  place  it  sometimes  pairs  and  breeds  with  a  very 
distinct  species,  the  Otm  ciTpemis  of  Sir  Andrew  Smith — 
the  hybrids  presenting  an  appearance  intermediate  between 
the  two,  even  to  the  colour  of  the  iddes. 

The  Short-eared  Owl  is  well  known  in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
counties  of  Groat  Britain,  and  is  a  regular  winter-\i8itant  to 
Ireland*  It  seems  to  have  occurred  in  Iceland,  ami  at  one 
season  or  another  inhabits  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  reaching  to  Japan.  In  China  it 
has  been  obtained  as  far  south  as  Canton,  and  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Assam  and  British  Burma.  Mr.  Gurney 
has  received  it  from  Singapore,  As  a  winter-visitant  it  is 
said  to  be  distributed  by  myriads  over  the  plains  of  India, 
but  does  not  seem  to  extend  to  Ceylon.  Further  westward 
it  can  be  traced  through  Bochara  and  Mesopotamia  and, 
though  not  abundant,  occurs  iu  Pale^;tine.  It  is  a  winter- 
visitant  in  Egypt,  sometimes  appearing  ningly  and  some- 
times in  large  companies,  going  as  far  south  as  .Abyssinia, 
In  the  same  character  also  it  occurs  iu  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  Algeria,  and  it  is  ibund  in  Morocco, 
The  Zoological  Society  has  received  a  living  example  from 
Natal, 

In  the  New  World  it  occurs  in  Greenland  though,  according 
to  Professor  Reinhardt,  a  scarce  bird  there.  It  is  a  summer 
visitor  to  Newfoundland  and  to  the  Fur-Countries  of  North 
America,  arriving  as  soon  as  the  snow  disappears  and 
departing  in  September  at  the  close  of  the  breeding-season, 
when  it  is  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent, 
occurring  in  Guatemala  and^  according  to  Senor  Lembeye, 
in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Iu  South  America  it  is  also  found 
in  the  basin  of  the  Rio  do  la  Plata  and  thence  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  According  to  Mr.  W,  H.  Hudson  (Pi'oc.  ZooL 
Soc.  1870,  p.  800),  it  is  generally  distributed  over  and  breeds 
on   the  pampas  near  Buenos  A}Tes,  where,   owing  to  the 
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greater  extent  of  land  cultivated  of  late  years,  and  the  con* 
eequeni  increase  of  mice,  it  has  become  more  abundant 
than  formerly.  Mr,  Darwin  met  with  it  in  tbe  Falldands 
where  Captain  Abbott  was  informed  that  it  bred,  and 
Prof.  Cunningham  olitained  it  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It 
is  right,  however,  to  remark  that  the  Short-eared  Owl  of 
America  has  been  by  some  ornithologists  regarded  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Old  World ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  had  the  greatest  experience  no  constant  difforenco 
can  be  maintained.  In  like  manner  the  Short-eared  Owl  of 
tbe  Galapagos  has  also  been  described  as  distinct,  but  there 
cannot  be  much  doubt  of  its  specific  identity  with  the  subject 
of  this  article,  of  which  Mr.  Gurney  has  seen  typical  examples 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  while  D'Orbigny  states  that  it 
occurs  in  the  Ladrones, 

The  head  of  this  species  is  small  compared  with  that  of 
Owls  generally  ;  the  tufts  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  formed  of  three  or  four  feathers,  which  can  be  elevated 
or  depressed  at  pleasure  ;  the  beak  is  dark  horn-colour  ;  the 
irides  golden-yellow  ;  the  feathers  forming  tbe  facial  disk, 
almost  black  at  tbe  base,  but  lighter  and  mixed  with  brown 
towards  the  end,  those  pointing  in  tbe  direction  of  the  beak 
hiding  tbe  cere ;  the  disk  surrounded  by  a  whitish  border  ; 
top  of  the  head,  neck,  back  and  wings,  patched  with  very 
dark  brown  :  the  feathers  edged  with  fawn-colour ;  wing- 
coverts  with  a  few  roundish  spots  of  yellowish- white ;  pri- 
maries pale  reddish-brown,  barred  with  dark  brown,  and 
ending  with  speckled  ash-grey;  tail-feathers  huff,  with  five 
transvertse  bars  of  very  dark  brown  ;  chin  white  ;  all  the 
under  surface  pale  buff,  with  longitudinal  patches  of  blackish- 
brown  on  the  neck  and  breast,  and  streaks  of  the  some  on 
the  belly  and  flanks ;  legs,  and  toes  above  covered  with  short, 
uniform,  hair-like,  pale  buff  feathers ;  toes  naked  beneath ; 
claws  almost  black. 

The  whole  length  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches.  Wings, 
when  clo^d,  reaching  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
females  are  largest:  but  ihv  diiference  in  the  plumage  of 
tlte  eiexes  is  not  verv  nl»vituis.     Pale  varieties  are  not  rare. 
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Bubo  ignavus,  T.  Foi-ster*. 
EAGLE-OWL, 

Bubo  maximtis  I. 

B(;bo»  Dumi^rilt. — Bill  aliort,  strongs  curred,  compressed  nt  the  point.  Non- 
trils  pierce<I  in  the  cere,  large,  ovai  or  roantled.  FmhA  iVtnk  iuoomplete  ahoui 
tbe  eyes,  Atiditory  oiH>niof,  imiall,  oval^  witbout  nn  oiktciiIuih.  Wings  rather 
tshort,  eoncave ;  the  third  and  fourth  qiiill-fefttheri  generaUy  the  longeit.  Legs 
and  toes  cov«retl  witli  feathers;  claws  long.  Head  funiishcd  with  two  tuft*  of 
featJieTB, 

•  Synoptical  Catalogue  of  l^ritiah  iiiids,  p.  S  (ISID. 
f  Fleming*  Britkb  Anlmuls,  p.  t*7  (182»), 
t  Zoologie  AiiJilytique,  p    34  (IdOi;), 
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FoUjOWTNO  the?  arraugement  of  the  Family  of  Owls  pre- 
Yioasly  projected  (pa*^'e  149)  the  secoutl  subttivisiriD  of  the 
first  chief  group  of  speciea  is  now  reached — that  in  which  there 
is  no  operculum  or  fold  of  Hkin  overlying  the  orifice  of  the 
ears.  Like  the  preceding  subdivision,  this  includes  as  well 
species  which  possess  as  those  w^hich  do  not  possess  the 
superficial  character  of  **  horns,"  and,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience those  which  are  so  adorned  are  here  taken  first. 

The  Eagle-Owl  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  family, 
and  inhabits  ])retty  generally  the  northern  parts  of  the  Ohl 
World ;  but  it  must  he  considered  a  rare  bird  in  England, 
an  example  occurring  only  occasionally,  and  at  uncertain 
intervals.  Its  food  consists  of  the  larger  sorts  of  game,  such 
as  fawns,  hares  and  grouse,  and  also  of  mice,  rats  aod  moles. 
Its  C17  is  a  sonorous  hoot,  which  has  lieen  syllabled  by  vftrious 
writers  as  **coo-hoo/'  '*  ugh-ugh  "  and  '*  hoo-boo." 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  usual ly  on  a  ledge  among  rocks,  a 
preference  (as  is  the  case  with  Eagles  when  occupying  a 
similar  site)  being  shown  for  a  southern  aspect,  but  occa* 
sionally  in  a  tree,  some  six  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  also, 
it  is  said,  on  mined  walls.  Those  seen  by  Wolley  were 
merely  holes  scratched  in  the  turf,  and  bad  no  materials 
added  to  the  bed  thus  formed  ;  the  eggs  of  one  taken  by 
one  of  his  collectors  lay  on  the  sand  against  the  upturned 
roots  of  a  tree ;  hut  some  writers  say  that  the  nest  is  large, 
the  materials  collected  being  spread  over  a  surface  of  several 
square  feet.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  pro- 
duces two  or  three  almost  globular,  white  eggs,  measuring 
from  2-48  to  »2-lB  by  2  to  1*84  in. 

LinmeuB,  on  his  journey  to  Lapland,  found  this  bird  and 
its  nest  on  one  of  the  higlier  hills  of  a  district  through  which 
he  passed.  The  nest  contained  an  addled  egg  and  two  young 
l>irds  :  these  last  were  of  snaall  size,  clothed  with  long  whitish 
down.  He  subsequently  discovered  two  other  young  l>irds 
of  the  same  species  w^hich  were  nearly  full  grown,  hut  unable 
to  fly.  Among  the  many  graphic  contributions  on  the 
nidification  of  birds  made  by  Wolley  to  the  last  edition  of 
Mr.  Hewitsou's  oologictd  work,  there  is  scjircely  one  su|jeriur 
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to  the  doscnptioo  of  a  nest  of  tlii^i  species,  foiind  by  that  miieli- 
regrotted  ornithologist  in  the  very  district  ^lere  Linn^us 
saw  the  nests  just  moutioned  ;  and  the  close  af^eemeut,  even 
in  some  minute  particuhirs,  of  the  accounts  given  by  these 
two  observers  affords  remarkable  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
each. 

In  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England,  the 
Eagle-Owl  has  been  obtained  in  Kent,  Sussex  and  Bevon- 
shire.  One  was  caught  alive  so  near  London  as  Hampstead» 
and  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk »  OsJbrd- 
shire,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire  and  Durham ;  besides  near 
Swansea  in  Wales.  Some  of  these  instances  certiiinly,  and 
possibly  most  of  them,  are  due  to  examples  which  have 
escaped  from  captivity.  In  Scotland  it  was  said  of  old  time 
by  Sibhald  to  inhabit  the  Orkneys,  while  Messrs.  Baikie  and 
Hoddle  mention  a  specimen  obtained,  in  IBiiO,  on  Sandey, 
one  of  the  islands  of  that  group.  According  to  Pennant  an 
example  was  killed  in  Fifeshire  in  the  hist  century,  and 
Mr,  Eobcrt  Gray  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Angus, 
the  capture  of  one  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  February,  1866. 
Other  cases  of  its  supposed  occurrence  have  also  been  given, 
hut  a  mistake  as  to  the  species  seems  likely  to  have  been 
made.  The  only  record  of  the  Eagle-Owl's  appearance  in 
Ireland  rests  on  an  unsatisfactory  statement,  quoted  by 
Thompson,  to  the  effect  that  once,  after  a  great  storm,  four 
such  birds  paid  a  two  days*  visit  to  Donegal,  but  wei-e  not 
seen  again* 

This  bird  inhabits  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe, 
from  Lapland  to  the  shores  of  the  ilediterranean,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Siberia,  to  the  furthest  corner  of  Asia  ;  espe- 
cially frequenting  tracts  of  forest  and  mountains.  It  is  by 
no  means  rare,  according  to  Mr,  Swinhoe,  in  many  parts  of 
China,  going  as  far  southward  as  Amoy  and  Canton.  Mr. 
Jerdon  says  that  it  occurs  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Hima- 
layas, whence  a  specimen  was  sent  to  the  Calcutta  Museum 
by  Captain  Smyth  of  Almorah,  Strickland  obtained  it  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  in  Palestine,  though 
occasionally  met  with  in  winter  in  Lower  Egypt,   It  is  found 
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iQ  Algeria,  bat  whether  it  breeds  there  hun  not  been  re- 
corded.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Sardinia,  though  not 
uncommon  in  Sicily. 

It  is  well  known  as  a  Hpecies  here,  being  constantly  exhi- 
bited in  various  menaj^eries,  where,  except  during  the  pairing 
season,  when  its  peculiar  hoot  may  often  be  heard,  it  is 
mostly  quiet,  uttering  no  sound  lait  an  occasional  sharp  and 
snapping  noise  made  witli  the  bilL  It  has  been  knowTi  to 
hve  to  a  great  age,  and  Imn  bred  in  confinement  at  Arundel 
Castle,  and  elsewhere.  Mr,  Edward  Foiintaine,  who  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  his  treatment  of  birds  of  this  family, 
has  for  some  years  kept  many  Eaglo-Owls  at  Easton  near 
Norwich,  the  majority  having  been  reared  in  his  aviaries^ 
and  as  some  of  tlicm  were  batched  from  eggs  laid  by  bii'ds 
bred  by  him,  he  may  be  ctmsidered  to  have,  in  some  degree, 
domesticated  the  species. 

The  foregoing  figure  was  taken  from  a  bird  in  the  garden  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  and  the  following  description  from  spe- 
cimens  formerly  in  its  museum.  The  l)cak  is  nearly  black,  the 
base  hidden  by  the  radiating  feathers  of  the  facial  disk  ;  irides 
bright  orange  :  the  tufts  on  the  head  contain  seven  or  eight 
dark-coloured  feathers,  with  light  brown  bars  on  the  inner 
webs ;  the  head,  neck  and  back,  a  mixture  of  reddish- 
brown  and  dark  brown,  the  darker  colour  occupying  the 
middle  of  each  feather,  forming  streaks,  the  other  parts  of 
the  web  mottled ;  primaries  and  tiiil  above  simihir  in  cobjur, 
but  barred  transversely  ;  the  feathers  of  the  facial  disk  light 
brown  speckled  with  greyish -black,  those  under  the  disk 
white  ;  breast  pale  brown,  w^ith  longitudinal  patches  of  dark 
brown  ;  belly,  under  tail-coverts,  thighs,  legs  and  toes,  pale 
brown,  witli  numerous  narrow  transverse  luirs  of  dark  brown  ; 
tiiil  beneath  dusky  brown,  barred  with  pale  brown  ;  claws 
black.  The  whole  length  from  twenty- four  to  twenty-eight 
inches,  the  difference  depending  upon  sex. 

In  the  older  nestlings  described  by  Linnneufl  the  bill  was 
black;  irides  saffron-yellow  ;  pupil  bluish-bhiek  ;  the  general 
plumage  soft. ;  the  wings  dark,  with  reddiKh-brown  spots  ; 
feathers  of  the  breast  brick-red »  with  a  dark  indented  longi- 
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tndinal  stripe ;  wing-  and  tftil-quills  slill  short,  Uaekisb,  with 
ronndish  red  spots  ;  feet  reddish-brown. 

Exflmple8  from  the  colder  parts  of  Raaaiit,  snd,  according 
to  Lord  Lilford,  those  from  Albania  and  Greece,  are  said 
to  be  of  a  paler  tint  than  those  from  more  western  districts, 
and  have  been  described  as  forming  a  distinct  species,  Bnbtj 
sMricui^  or  B.  atheniemis.  In  the  New  World  onr  Eagle- 
Owl  is  represented  by  a  kindred  species,  B.  rirgimanus^ 
possessing  much  the  same  habits,  and  also  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation  in  colour.  In  the  sooth  of  Enrope 
another  speeies,  recognizable,  among  other  characters,  by 
its  shorter  **  horns  **  is  also,  though  rarely,  found.  This  is 
the  /y.  fitiralaphns. 
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Scops  giu  (Hcopoli  *), 
THE    SCOPS^OWL, 

Sropa  A  Id nn*ti n di  h 

tkiom,  Saiftffntf^.^BeBk  muek  d^eurved  from  tlie  hu^,  cere»iiiaH,  untJermaiitli- 
ble  notch c<L  Ko*jtrilB  round.  Ffttuil  disk  incomplete  almve  tlmi-yeM;  smdit^iry 
much  einmllf  nnd  without  an  opcrculunj.  Witipw  lfinj;%  rejwlitnjy;  tn  the  eml  of  the 
tall ;  the  tliird  quill  peneniHy  the  longest.  Tiirsi  mlhcr  long,  feAtherwl  in  front: 
til«  toes  naked.      Hi^nd  furniiihcMi  with  two  tnfts  of  feAiberm. 

This  little  tiiftcd  Owl,  one  of  the  snmllest  of  the  family 
fontid  in  thin  country t  wan  first  noticed  as  a  BritiBb  Bird  in 
or  about  the  year  1805.  by  the  then  Mr.  Foljambe  of  Osber- 
ton  an<l  the  lute  Mr*  Charles  Fotber^jfill  from  Bpecimens 
killed  ill  Yorkshire,  as  announced  by  Mouttigu.  Other 
rxanipleB,  to  the  number  nearly  of  »  aeore,  have  since 
occurred ;  but  at  various  times  of  tbe  year,  thus  shewing 

•  Stri^  f/iu  8co)K>li,  AhfHi^  f.  HiHtori'^o-Ntttunilut^  jt,  lH  (ITttU), 
t  Fleming,  CritUh  Aiuumlit,  p.  57  0^*2^)- 
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that  the  species  which  is  known  as  a  rejLTiilftr  summer  mi^Tant 
in  most  parts  oi  Southern  Europe,  arriving  and  deiiartiog 
with  the  Swallow,  is  in  this  country  but  a  casual  visitor;  aud 
that  we  have  it  at  all  is  probaldy  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
examples  obsei-ved  have  been  stragglers  which  have  lost 
their  way.  It  is  almost  strictly  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
passing  the  day,  according  to  MM.  Jaubert  and  Barthelemy- 
Lapommeraye,  hidden  in  tluck  foliage,  or  squatting  length- 
ways on  a  bare  branch,  and  feeds  upon  mice,  shrews,  beetles^ 
grasshoppers  and  large  moths.  It  forms  a  simple  nest  in 
holes  of  trees,  and  possibly  of  walls,  or  in  the  fissm-es  of 
rocks,  laying  from  two  to  four  or  five  eggs,  which  are  white, 
and  measure  from  1*22  to  TIT  by  from  1-07  to  1^04  in. 

The  example  of  this  little  Owl,  whicli  was  figured  by 
Selby,  was  taken  near  London  ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  of  Saffron-Walden,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
occurrence  of  two  specimen h  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Bray- 
hrooke,  at  Audley  End  in  Essex — all  three  having  been  met 
with  prior  to  November,  1B37-  Dr.  Hastings,  in  his  '  Wor- 
cestershire /  notices  that  one  was  taken  alive  near  Fhidbury* 
Of  those  shot  in  Yorkshire,  as  already  mentioned,  Mr, 
Fothergiirs  was  killed  near  Wetherhy  in  the  spring  of  1805, 
and  is  the  subject  of  Bewick's  woodcut  representing  this 
species,  while  others  are  in  the  Foljambe  Collection  at 
Osberton.  The  Scops  has  been  obtained  some  four  or  five 
times  in  Norfolk,  at  seasons  so  opposite  as  June  and 
November,  as  well  as  at  Brill,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the 
spring  of  183S  (Zool.  p.  2596)  near  Pembroke  iu  the  spring 
of  18(18  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  1C71),  and  many  years  ago,  according 
to  Mr,  A.  C.  Smith,  in  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Gould  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  one  iu  Berkshire,  in  1858,  and  of  another  more 
recently  killed  by  Mr,  J.  H,  Lee  he  of  Card  en  Park,  Cheshire, 
Mr,  Rodd  has  recorded  that  one  was  shot  at  Scilly,  in  April, 
1847.  and  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  2482^  another  taken  at  Trevethoe  on 
the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  early  iu  January  of  the  present 
year  (1871).  In  Ireland  it  has  occurred  twice,  once  at 
Loughcrew  in  the  county  Meath  in  18B7,  as  mentioned  by 
Thompson,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1847,  at  Ivilmore  in 
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WexfonL  In  Scotland  one  example  is  on  rocord  which  was 
shot  in  Bntlierlaml  in  May  or  June,  1854.  Tho  fitory  of 
this  Bpecies  having  bred  in  Castle-Eden  Dene  in  Durham 
has  obtained  wide  currency  bnt  hardly  requires  senous  con- 
tradiction . 

This  little  species  is  almost  confined  to  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  to  North  Africa.  It  does  not 
visit  Scandinavia  and  is  rare  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  North 
Germany*  The  limits  of  its  eastward  range  cannot  be 
traced.  There  is  a  specimen  from  Ourieff,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Volga,  in  the  Leydeu  Museum,  and  Major  Irby  saw  it  in 
the  Crimea.  Messrs.  Elwes  and  Buckley  state  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  near  Constantinople,  where  it  breeds ;  but  they 
did  not  observe  it  elsewhere  in  Turkey.  In  Greece  Dr. 
Linderniayer  says  it  breeds  in  smaU  numbers  in  Attica  bnt 
not  in  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  Cyclades  Dr.  Erhard 
states  that  it  is  common  and  resident;  but  in  Corfu  Coh 
Drummond-Hay  noticed  that  it  arrived  about  the  15th  of 
April  and  Lord  Lilford  obsoned  it  there  so  late  as  the  17th 
of  Noveml»er.  In  Palestine  it  is  a  migrant,  returning  in 
spring.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage  in  Egy^it,  and  extends  to 
Sennaar  and  Abyssinia  in  winter.  Under  the  name  of 
Maroof  it  is  well  known  aO  over  iVlgeria,  where  it  breeds. 
Returning  to  Europe  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Portugal,  and 
in  Spain  is  everywhere  abundant,  even  haunting  the  towns, 
where  its  clear  ringing  note  may  be  nightly  heard.*  It  is 
not  common  in  France  though  occurring  yearly,  and  even 
breeding,  says  Vieillot,  near  Paris.  In  Provence  some  pass 
the  winter,  but  by  far  the  greater  numljer  leave  the  country 
in  autumn,  at  wbich  time  they  are  remarkably  fat,  and 
return  at  the  beginning  of  April.  In  Italy,  in  like  manner, 
it  arrives  in  spring  and  breeds,  but  in  Sardinia  it  is  said  by 
Dr.  Cara  to  be  stationar). 

This  Owl  is  remarkable  for  the  constancy  and  regularity 
with  wbich  it  utters  its  plaintive  and  monotonous  cry  sound- 

*  Lr^nl  Lilford  wan  told  bj  a  SpAnish  Indj  thftt  in  AndAlnck  Uiii  «peci«9  uid 
the  BHrn-U*J  enter«tl  the  cliiirchew  to  drink  the  oil  in  tlie  InmrMi  kept  bomiug: 
there,  and  tli&t  it  nccoidtn^ly  liuhoved  lUI  good  ChristiauK  to  kill  them  ! 
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ing  like  **  kew,  kew/*  and  proiioniiced  at  intervals  of  about 
two  seconds  tbroughoat  tlie  livdoiiju:  ui^'lit.  **  Toward s^  the 
end  of  April  last  year/'  says  tlio  celebrated  entomologist, 
Spence,  writing  in  1831,  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p,  655), 
**one  of  these  Owls  established  itself  in  the  large  Jardhi 
Amjlum^  behind  the  houBe  where  we  resided  at  Florence  ; 
and,  until  our  departure  for  Switzerland  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  I  recollect  but  one  or  tw^o  instances  in  which  it  was 
not  constantly  to  he  heard,  as  if  in  spite  to  the  Nightingales 
which  abounded  there,  from  nightfall  to  midnight  (and  pro- 
bably much  later),  whenever  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  back  part 
of  the  house,  or  took  our  friends  to  listen  to  it,  and  always 
with  precisely  the  same  unwearied  cry,  and  the  intervals 
between  each  as  regular  as  the  ticking  of  a  pendulum." 

Thompson  relates  that  when  proceeding  from  Malta  to  the 
Morea  on  the  '25th  of  April,  1841,  at  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Calabria,  the  nearest  land,  an 
Owl  of  this  species  on  its  northward  flight  came  on  board 
the  ship,  and  was  captured  just  as  itself  had  clutched  a  Lesser 
White  throat. 

Mr.  J.  H,  Gurnoy,  Janior,  has  noticed  that  the  Scops- 
Owl  resembles  the  Little  Owl  in  its  flight,  but  that  it  has  a 
much  more  attenuated  appearance  when  perched,  except  it  be 
asleep.  Then  the  feathers  are  so  pufied  out  that  the  head  is 
undistiuguishable  from  the  body.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Owls  varies  much  in  the  diflerent 
species  and  is  often  highly  characteristic,  though  seldom 
correctly  delineated  by  the  draughtsman,  who  generally  makes 
the  posture  and  expression  of  the  Tawny  Owl  serve  for  all 
the  rest. 

This  Httle  Owl,  according  to  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  goes  as 
far  south  in  Africa  as  Senegal  ;  hut  the  species  described  by 
Swainson,  under  the  name  of  Scops  Benrffalcuais,  is  distinct 
from  that  found  in  Europe,  and  both  are  distinct  from  that 
named  *S'.  capi'iiHtH  by  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  which  is  found  at 
the  Cape,  By  his  kindness  I  have  been  enabled  to  compare 
the  European  Scops  with  both  the  African  species.  To  the 
eastward  the  European   Scopn  is  represented  hy  an  Indian 
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species,  known  among  otlitsr  names  a8  S,  bakkama'ua,  with 
which  some  ornithologistH  regard  the  S.  japonicm  of  China 
and  Japan  as  identical,  wliile  others  unite  this  latter  to  the 
European  bird.* 

The  beak  is  black  ;  the  irides  bright  yellow  ;  the  feathers 
of  the  facial  disk  minntely  speckled  with  greyiaU-wbiie  and 
brown,  the  mar*Tin  of  the  disk  on  each  side  defined  by  a 
darker  brown  Hne ;  from  the  beak  over  the  top  of  tlie  head 
everal  longitudinal  streaks  of  dark  brown  on  a  paJe  brown 
Aground,  forming  a  median  band  passing  over  the  head 
between  the  tnfts,  which  arc  short,  made  np  of  a  few  feathers 
slightly  elongated,  differing  but  little  in  colour  from  the 
grey,  speckled  feathers  of  tlie  facial  disk ;  the  back  chestnnt 
and  pale  wood-brown,  mottled  with  grey,  and  barred  with 
dark  lines  ;  the  onter  web  of  the  wing- feathers  lian-ed  alter- 
nateiy  with  white  and  speckled  brown  ;  tail  barred  and  spotted 
with  black,  brown  and  pale  wood-brown  ;  the  whole  of  the 
breast  and  belly  varied  with  greyish-wbite  and  pale  brown, 
with  several  decided  streaks  and  patches  of  umber-brown  ; 
under  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers  beneath  greyish-white, 
mottled  and  barred  transversely  with  bruwn  ;  feathers  of  the 
tarsus  brownish-grey  with  a  mediaii  streak  ;  toes  brown  ; 
claws  white  at  the  base,  nearly  black  at  the  tip. 

Adult  males  and  females  are  very  similar  in  plumage,  but 
young  birds  have  a  more  rufous  tinge, 
inches. 


Length  about  seven 


•  North  AmericA  fa  tnhabiteti  hy  an  allied  ifpe«ic«,  S,  atio  (Linn,),  of  which  an 
eiftinple  wan  recorded  l>y  Dr.  Hfvhson  in  the  *  NatnmliHt*  for  1855  (p.  ltJ9)  iin 
hBving  been  shot  near  KirkHiall  Abbey  in  Yorkshire  in  185*2;  and,  accortluig  U* 
Mr.  SWrenson,  another  specimen  iii  Boppoted  to  Imve  htivn  kilted  near  Ynrtnoutli 
in  Norfolk. 
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Caeine  noctua  (Scopoli*). 
THE    LITTLE    OWL. 

Xoctna  jmsstruiaK 

Cahinr,  fCrtapt. — Heak  ilemirvifj  from  tko  lwi«€  ;  cere  short  an  J  swolJeii ;  ttos- 
Lrila  oval ;  low«r  uimnlible  Miuiinted.  Auditcjry  conitii  l»rgc,  the  orifice  Hinall  Ami 
witliotit  ftn  ft|M?rci3liiiD.  Fncial  disk  not  well  ilefinecL  Wingfi  Lirge;  the  tkinl 
nnd  fourth  qiull  fen  them  nearly  «(H(i1  in  lengl!i.  Legs  long,  covered  w5lh  short 
feathers,  Rud  io«8  aYioine  with  l»ri.Htles  only,  Dead  rounds  large  aTid  without 
tufts. 

The  Little  Owl,  like  eeveral  athera,  can  onlj  bo  considered 
an  occasional  visitur  to  this  country,  tliounrh  it  Las  now  been 
taken  sevc^ral  times.     There   m  iio  donbt,  liowcver,  aa  has 

•  >S/ri.r  nof'taft,  Scopoli,  Annus  L  Hist-onco- Nil tu rail 8^  p-  22  (17^^9). 
t  Not  Sh'U  jifutfauna^  Lmnreuj*. 

X  Skifuirtc  Entwickeluijgs-Geachkhte  und  NatuHielieB System  derEuropliiscWti 
Thierwell,  p.  2I>  (],H2J0. 
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en  already  mentioned,  tliat  from  the  geneml  similarity  in 
appearance  of  this  and  Teii|^malm'g  Owl,  tbey  have  lieen 
mqre  than  once  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  The  Little 
Owl  is  not  Btrictly  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  for  one  ohserver 
has  seen  it,  at  midday,  when  the  sun  was  shining  hrifrhtly, 
carry  off  a  Sparrow  from  a  flock ;  but,  as  a  rule,  towards  the 
eveniDg  it  hecomefi  more  active  and  vigilant.  It  seldom  haunts 
forests ;  but  frequents  old  buildings,  towers,  and  chiuTh 
walls,  where,  as  well  as  in  hollow  trees,  and  even  in  a  rabbit- 
hole,  its  nest  is  found.  The  female  lays  from  three  to  five 
white  eggs  of  a  short  oval  form,  measuring  from  1'48  to 
1*28  by  from  1'2  to  1-09  in.  The  male  takes  his  turn  in 
sitting  upon  the  eggs,  and  rearing  the  young,  which  are  fed 
upon  miee,  small  birds,  frogs,  beetles,  moths  and  cater- 
pillars. Its  note  is  said  to  resemble  somewhat  that  of  the 
Scops-Owl,  though  the  difference  between  them  is  easily 
recognized  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  both. 

In  a  cage  the  Little  Owl  will  live  for  some  time  if  care  be 
taken  to  supply  it  sufTiciently  with  mice  or  birds  having  their 
fur  or  feathers  left  on.  A  pair  in  Mr,  (Tiirney's  possession, 
bred,  but  did  not  rear  the  young.  The  actions  of  this  species 
in  captivity  are  grotesque  and  ridiculous  beyond  measure. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  them  by  the  continental  bird-catchers, 
who  find  it  irresistibly  attractive  when  tethered  near  their 
nets,  snares  or  limed  twigs, 

Edwards  drew  his  figure  of  this  Little  Owl,  from  a  speci* 
men  caught  alive  in  a  chimney  in  London ;  and  a  second 
example  w^as  taken  about  tho  same  time  in  a  similar  situation, 
in  the  parish  of  Lambeth.  Since  then  about  a  score  of 
examples  are  said  to  have  been  observed  hi  England,  in  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Norfolk  (where 
its  nest  is  stated,  Ijy  Hunt,  to  have  been  taken),  Cambridge, 
Derby,  York,  Westmoreland,  Flint,  Worcester,  Wilts  aud 
Devon  ;  but  the  species  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed 
either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  Some  of  the  occurrences  on 
record  are  possibly  due  to  the  importation  from  the  continent 
of  living  birds  which  have  escaped  from  captivity  or  have 
been  intentionally  liberated.     Thus  in  1842,  Waterton,  who 
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1ms  given,  in  his  iisiiul  ciitertaiuiiig  style,  au  account  of  tbo 
proceeding,  sturtcd  from  Rome  with  a  dozen  of  young  Little 
Owls  in  a  cage,  five  of  which  sorvi\ing  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  journey,  he  released  from  their  confinement  at  Walton, 
near  Wnkefieki  in  the  May  of  the  following  year.  There  is 
reason  to  helieve  that  others  have  tried  the  like  experiment 
without  making  public  the  fact ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  con- 
mderable  number  of  living  birds  of  this  species  are  aiumally 
received  in  London  usually  from  Holland.  Examples  both 
alive  and  dead  are  frequently  exposed  for  gale  in  the  markets 
of  Germany,  Italy  and  France. 

Throughout  most  parts  of  Europe  the  Little  Owl  is  a  well- 
known  resident.  It  is  abundant  in  France,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  thence  northward  to  Denmark ;  but  it  has 
never  been  observed  in  Norway  and  has  only  once  strayed  to 
Sw^edeu.  In  North  Germany,  according  to  Dr.  Borggi'eve, 
it  is  far  more  eommun  in  the  west  than  in  the  east. 
Herr  Eadde  states  that  he  obtained  a  specimen  in  Eastern 
Siberia^  whence  perhaps  we  may  infer  that  the  range  of  this 
bird  extends  across  the  Russian  dominions;  but  its  limits 
cannot  at  present  be  traced  with  any  great  precision,  since 
to  the  cast  and  south  there  occurs  a  very  nearly  allied,  if 
indeed  distinct,  species,  distinguished  by  several  names  (of 
w^hich  more  presently)  and  many  ornithologists,  not  recog- 
nizing the  asserted  difierences  between  the  two  forms,  leave 
that  to  which  their  obHenations  refer  a  matter  of  doubt. 
However,  examples  of  the  Little  Owl  from  Odessa,  Sevas- 
topol, Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  seem  to  be  admittedly 
identical  with  those  from  central  and  western  Europe,  In 
Greece,  Italy  and  Spain  the  same  is  the  case,  and  the  bird 
is  common,  though  the  allied  form  may  also  occur  in  one  or 
more  of  those  couutries  and  their  islands,  as  it  certainly 
does  on  the  southern  shoro  of  the  Mediterranean.  More 
than  this  cannot  now  be  said. 

The  present  species  was  the  emblematic  bird  of  ancient 
Athens,  and  the  attributed  favourite  of  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom,  as  the  characteristic  figures  on  sculptures  and 
coins  abundantly  prove.     It  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
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as  well-kiiowu  to  nil  writers  as  u  bird  could  be.  It  lifts, 
however*  been  aDfortiioute  in  its  treatment  by  iiomooclutors. 
Hft\ing  been  iDextricably  confounded  by  mauy  ornitbolorri«t8 
with  a  perfectly  distinct  and  much  smaller  European  Bpecies, 
uamed  Stria:  pci^itfrufu  *  by  LinoDeuB,  w ho  was  apparently 
nnacquaiuted  with  this  larger  bird,  it  has  had  a  variety 
of  names  applied  to  it.  In  Prof.  Sondevall's  opinion  it  ia 
the  Strlv  noctua  of  ScofKdi,  though  his  account  of  that  bird 
is  meagre  aud  inaccurate,  but  it  is  certainly  not  that  described 
nnder  the  same  name  by  Retzins,  as  many  have  thought. 
The  Noctua  ffhtux  of  Savigny  properly  refers  to  the  allied 
Bouthern  form,  snbsequently  called,  by  Vieillot^  S,  j^i'rBtca^ 
by  Risso,  N,  meritVii*nnUs,  and,  by  the  younger  Le  Vaillant, 
8*  numlda.  The  northern  l>ird  was  named  5',  niuIiprH  by 
Prof.  NilssoD,  but  that  epithet  Laving  been  previously  em- 
ployed for  another  species,  he  subsequently  changed  it  to 
imlodachjla.  The  generic  term  is  also  involved.  Xoctua 
and  Ath*'m\  both  the  names  most  commonly  used,  have  been 
preoccupied  in  Entomology.  The  type  of  (jhuiadiumf  that 
which  wan  next  imposed,  is  8aid  to  be  a  species  not  con- 
generic with  the  present,  and  accordingly  Carlne  remains  to 
be  nsed. 

The  beak  ia  yellownsh-wbite  ;  the  iridee  very  pale  straw- 
ccdour :  the  facial  disk  greyish-white,  passing  into  brown  on 
the  outer  eido  of  each  eye ;  chin,  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
below  the  ears,  nearly  white  ;  tap  of  the  head  aud  neck 
clove-brown,  with  numerous  spots  of  greyish-white;  the 
back  and  wings  clove-brown,  with  roumlish  wliite  spots 
arranged  in  several  hnes  on  the  scapulars  and  wing-coverts, 
and  varied  with  other  white  spots  partly  concealed  by  the 
ends  of  the  snperincumbent  feathers ;  primaries  nmber- 
brown,  barred  with  yt'llow-brown  or  wo<»d-l>rown  :  the  first 
quill-feather  shoi-t ;  the  second  and  fifth  longer,  and  equal 
in  length ;  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest,  and  also 
equal  :  tail  abore  clove-brown,  1>arred  with  pale  wo€d-brov\n; 

•  Tbi»  «^iiin  Has  been  eoiifoiiriflc«l  witli  ttic  North-Americnn  Nyetatn  nrudifH 
fai?e  nboYc,  piigv  157,  note),  nnd  iii  oouKCtiiJciice  the  latter  ban  bt'cn  erroncouJiJy 
i«iii|  to  inhaliit  aImo  Euroi»e,  »ritl  iLe  fdrrncr  the  New  World. 
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upper  part  of  the  breast  with  ati  indistinct  brown  and  white 
trail  sverse  band,  below  greyish -white  with  lonr^iliitlintd  spots 
of  clove-brown  ;  tinder  tail-coverts  white ;  tail  beneath  dnll 
greyish-brown,  barred  with  yellow-brown  :  hair- like  feathers 
covering  the  legs,  and  bristles  of  the  toes,  white ;  the  claws 
black. 

The  whole  length  of  thi^  bird  is  abont  eight  inches  and  a 
half.  The  females  are  rather  larger  than  the  male^,  and  the 
general  colour  of  their  plumage  is  paler. 

According  to  Bechstein,  in  the  young  birds  before  the  first 
moult,  ^' the  head  is  of  a  Koft  reddish -giw,  clouded  with 
white.  The  largo  round  Bpots  on  the  back  become  gradually 
more  marked  ;  and  the  reddish- white  of  the  under  part  by 
degrees  acquires  long  streaks  of  hrown  on  the  breast  and 
sides  J* 
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SUBNIA    FUNEREA    (LinilflBUS*). 

THE   HAWIvOWL, 

Surnla  funerea, 

guiiiriA,  Dumiritf.—B&ik  decurved  from  the  bme  ami  much  hichleu  hy 
featbefi ;  ooetnts  amall  and  rounded ;  cere  short ;  upper  muncJihle  slightly 
undulnt^d;  Inwcrr  majidible  tiotcheil.  Facial  disk  DL^irlj  oh«olete,  Oriliee  ot 
tlie  enrn  tannM^  witliout  op«rcaliiiu.  Wings  shart^  first  quit) -feather  eqiial  to 
(i«venih,  second  ]org«r  tlmn  fiftb^  tbird  iuid  fourth  longcat  aod  neJirly  equal. 
Thni  rather  short  nud,  with  the  tc»eap  thickly  feathered.  ThU  long  und  gm* 
duftied.     Ue;;d  flat  und  witlioui  tuftci. 

Ak  Owl  of  this  g|j€!cie8,  Bubsequently  presented  by  Dr» 
Burkitt  to  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  taken, 

•  StrUfunerfa,  Unntrm,  8y»L  Nat.  E*J.  12,  i,  p.  KJ3  {Um). 
f  Zoolo«ic  Aoaljtiqae,  j»,  54  (18<»d). 
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in  an  exhausted  state,  an  board  a  collier,  a  few  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Corn  wall,  in  March,  1830.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  at  Waterford,  whither  she  was  bound »  the  bird  was 
given  to  a  friend  of  Dr.  Burkitt,  with  whom  it  hved  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  then  came  into  his  possession,  8och  was 
the  account  ^ven  hy  the  late  Mr.  WiUiam  Thompson  when 
exlaihitiug  the  specimen  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zookigical 
Society  in  1835,  and  pnbUshed  in  its  *  Proceedings '  for  that 
year  (page  77)*  Four  other  examples  have  since  occurred. 
On  a  sunny  afternoon  in  August,  1847,  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
E.  T*  Higgins  (Zooh  p.  3020),  a  bird  of  this  species  was 
shot  near  Yatton  in  Somersetshire  while  hawking  for  prey  ; 
and  the  specimen  is  now  in  Mr.  Borrer's  collection.  Mr. 
Saxby  has  for^varded  the  information  that  one  was  killed  at 
8caa,  in  Unst^  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  and  that  its  skin 
came  into  his  possession.  I^Ir.  Robert  Gray  states  that 
in  December,  186B,  he  examined  a  very  fine  specimen 
which  was  shot  at  Mar^hill  near  Glasgow,  and  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  that  city,  by  Dr. 
Dewar  in  whose  collection  it  now  is,  Jlr.  Gray  adds  that 
another  example  was  taken  in  the  flesh  to  a  bird- staffer  at 
(Ireenock,  in  November,  1868,  which  was  procured  by  Mr, 
William  Boyd^  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  at  no 
great  distance  from  that  town. 

This  species  inhabits  the  pine  forests  of  the  more  northern 
parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  in  the  Old  World  its  range' 
extends  from  Norway  to  the  Amoor*couutry  and  Kanitchatka. 
The  precise  southern  limits  of  its  breeding-district  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  determined,  l*ut  in  Scandinavia  they  are 
believed  to  be  not  lower  than  57"  N.  lat.  Thence  it  wandersi 
at  times,  and  especially  in  winter,  to  Denmark,  Belgium  and 
Germany,  having  been  olilained  so  far  southward  as  Metz  in 
Lorraine  andLaxenburg  in  Austria.  In  America  it  is  rarely 
seen  so  tar  south  as  Pennsylvania,  and  there  onlyJn  severe 
winters.     It  does  not  irdudiit  either  Icdaiid  or  Greenland. 

The  most  recent  account  nf  the  habits  of  this  species  has 
been  supplied  by  travellers  in  the  Ntirth  of  Europe,  The 
late  Mr.  Wtdley,  in  a  letter  to   the   Ktlitor,   (part   of  which 
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wftB  printed  in  tlio  *  Zoolofost '  for  1854)  says  that  this  liinit 
which  lu  »ome  years  is  extremely  ahtintlaiit  in  Laphiiid, 
**  flies  much  iii  the  Anytime,  and,  with  its  loii^^  tail,  short, 
sharp  wiugH  and  quick  flight  has  a  very  Hawk-like  appear- 
ance in  the  air,  when  its  lar^^e  square  head  is  not  seen. 
Its  cry  near  itn  nest  is  also  simihir  to  a  Hawk's ;  and  it 
often  sita  od  the  hare  top  of  au  old  dead  tir,  and  has  not 
the  least  fear  of  a  gun.  It  carries  itaelf  much  after  the 
fashion  of  Uie  more  regnhir  Owls ;  hut  whilst  all  the  feathers 
at  the  back  ^ve  a  great  breadth  to  its  full  face,  there  is 
quite  a  table  at  the  top  of  its  head.  It  easts  its  bright 
yellow  eyes  downwards  with  the  true  air  of  half-puzzled 
wisdom,  or  turns  its  head  round  for  a  leisurely  gaze  in 
another  direction  ;  to  glance  l>ackward8  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  loi»k  at  anyone  with  a  single  eye  is  much  be- 
neath its  dignity.  From  my  window  I  have  seen  it  fly  dow^n 
from  its  stand  and  take  the  mouse  it  caught  back  to  the 
tree  before  it  began  to  eat  it ;  but  it  shifted  its  pkce  several 
times  before  it  found  a  convenient  spot  for  finishing  the 
meal,  I  do  not  know*  whether  it  is  in  the  habit  of  also  hunt- 
ing on  the  wing,  but  this  year  mice  are  so  abundant  thiit 
such  exertion  w^ould  be  superfluous,  WTien  disabled  from 
ftight,  it  at  once  squares  itself  for  defence,  putting  on  its 
most  formidable  countenance,  guarding  its  back  and  pre- 
senting its  front  to  the  enemy.  Calmly  and  silently  it  main- 
tains its  ground,  or  springs  from  a  short  distance  on  its  ibe. 
So  bravely  it  dies,  without  a  thought  of  glory  and  without  a 
chance  of  fame,  for  of  its  kind  there  are  no  cowards," 

Subsequently  the  same  excellent  observer  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Hawk-Owrs 
mode  of  breeding,  and  found  that  early  in  the  year  it  oc- 
cupies a  bole  in  a  tree*  or  one  of  the  neat-boxes  set  up  by 
the  people  for  the  accommcHlatiou  of  Ducks,  in  which  the  heu* 
bird  lays  fi*om  Ave  to  eight  white  eggs,  measuring  from  I'O^ 
to  1'4B  by  1-26  to  1*13  in.  The  nest  is  boldly  defended  by 
its  owners,  and  especially  by  the  cock,  who  during  incubation 
will  fiercely  attack  and  with  his  talons  seriously  wound  any 
invader,  often  losing  bis  life  thereby.     The  late  Mr.  Wheel- 
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wrigbt  also  bears  testimoDy,  so  tar  as  hin  much  shorter  ex- 
pcrit'uce  goes,  to  the  same  geoeral  effect^  adding  that  the 
Hawk-Owl  will  strike  down  the  Sihenan  Jay  whilo  on  the 
wing,  an<i  that  he  has  more  than  once  found  it  feeding  on 
the  Willow-Grouse ;  but  smaller  birds  and  mice  of  various 
kinds  together  with  insects  form  its  usual  prey. 

In  the  Fur-countries  of  North  America  Richardaou  says 
the  Hawk- Owl  is  resident  and  abundant  throughout  the  year, 
constantly  attending  the  iloeks  of  Ptarmigan  od  their  spriug 
migrations  to  the  ni>rthward.  **  When  the  hunters,"  ho 
adds,  **are  shooting  Grouse,  this  bird  is  occasionally  at- 
tracted l*v  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  is  often  bold  enough,  on 
a  bird  being  killed,  to  pounce  down  upou  it,  though  it  may 
be  unable  from  its  nvie  to  carry  it  otf.  It  is  also  known  to 
hover  round  the  tires  made  bv  the  uatives  at  night/' 

A  specimen  killed  in  Laplaiid,  and  presented  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  by  Captain  Everett,  has  the  beak  white ;  the 
irides  straw-yellow  ;  facial  disk  dull  white,  bounded  on  the 
sides  by  a  semilunar  dark  purplish-brow u  patch  extending 
from  the  ears  downwards  ;  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  the  shoolders,  mottled  with  dusky  black  and  dull 
white  ;  back  and  wings  dark  umber-browTi ;  lower  part  of 
the  hack  barred  with  dull  white;  tertials  elongated,  loose, 
aud  downy,  covering  great  part  of  the  wing,  and  barred 
alternately  witli  dusky  brown  and  white  ;  tail  above  dusky 
brown,  with  six  or  seven  narrow  bars  and  a  broader  tenninal 
band  of  dull  white.  Chin  dusky ;  throat  and  a  band  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  dull  white  ;  breast,  belly,  and 
under  tail-coverts,  dull  white,  with  numerous  narrow  bars  of 
dusky  brown ;  tail  beneath  barred  alternately  with  greyish- 
brown  and  dull  white  ;  feathers  of  the  tarsi  and  toes  greyish- 
white  ;  claws  white  at  the  base,  tipped  with  bluish-black. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  about  seventeen  inches, 
the  female  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  male* 

This  species  has  been  much  confounded  by  nomenclators 
with  Tengmalm's  and  the  Short-eared  Owl, 
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Ntctka,  *^trphfnn  X' — Beak  dectirvecl  fmm  the  Ka«o  ;  nn&trils  1arj?c,  oval :  c<?r<? 
•bort  ^  upf^er  miinilible  nmooibf  lower  mandible  rjotcbcd-  F»4^'iul  i1i»k  iiicomp1et#. 
Ori6ce  of  tho  eftrs  moderate,  withowt  0|jertHi1iim*  Wings  of  mo»lemk'  wwe  ;  the 
ihirrl  quill-feather  the  lonj^'ecttf  ecrnn^l  and  fourth  neaxly  equal.  Tnil  rouiulwl 
anit  of  moi1enit<9  leti^'tfa.  Lep  aud  toes  thickly  covered  with  featlieni.  Fleml 
krge,  rouDii,  not  funjiHhefJ  with  iufta  of  fe*ther». 

This  beautiful  species  was  first  ascertained  tn  oc^ur  in 

•  Siriji  amndiarti,  Linnieiia,  8j»t.  Nat.  Eii  12,  i.  ji,  i;i2(17fl*I>. 

f  ittruB  njfet'ea^  linniena  {f&c,  ciL) 

t  QoMfAl  3Coolog7«  xiii.  port  iL  p.  62  (1S2S). 
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BritaiD  by  tliti  late  Dr.  Edmonstoo,  who,  tnirly  io  tlic  present 
century,  as  he  iiifoniied  Macgillivray,  Ibimtl  one  Liiug  up  as 
a  Bcarccruw  in  the  Sbotland  Islaods.*  He  next  siuw  one  in 
the  isle  of  Unst,  which  a  few  days  afterwards  he  shot ;  and, 
in  1812,  presented  the  skin  to  BuUoek,  with  whom  it 
remained  until  the  disposal  by  sale,  in  1819,  of  his  collec- 
tion. It  was  then  Ixmght  for  the  Bntish  Museum,  where  it 
now  is.  Bullock  himself,  in  July,  1812,  saw  a  bird  of  this 
species,  which  he  was  unable  to  procure,  in  North  Ronaklsey, 
one  of  the  Orkneys,  and  heard  of  it  in  Westrey  and  else- 
where, and  his  account  being  communicated  to  Moutaj^^ 
waB  by  that  naturalist  pabliahed^  in  1813,  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  *  Ornitliolo^aeal  Dictionary/  with  the  additional  infor- 
mation that  Bullock  had  about  two  years  previously  received 
a  specimen  from  Norwich,  in  which  neiglibonrhood,  he  was 
assured,  it  had  been  killed.  It  has  since  been  shown  by 
Thompson,  in  his  *  Birds  of  Ireland/  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1812  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  Snowy  Owl  was 
taken  on  the  south  coast  of  that  island,  and  thus  it  would 
seem  that  the  species  w^as  recognized  as  a  visitor  to  all  three 
kingdomn  almost  simultaneously.  But  at  that  time  Mon- 
tagu and  others  believed  that  the  Snowy  Owl  bred  on  the 
islands  of  Unst  and  Yell,  though  Edmonston  appears  always 
to  have  doubted  the  story ;  and,  since  this  species  had 
received  a  Shetland  name,  *'  Katyogle,*'  which  has  been  also 
applied  to  the  Short-eared  Owl,  a  mistake  seems  at  any  rate 
possible.  It  in  nowadays  allowed  on  all  sides  that  the 
Snowy  Owl  does  not  breed  at  lil)erty  in  any  part  of  Britain, 
though  it  has  occurred  in  every  month  of  the  year. 

This  species  ban  been  observed  so  frequently  in  the  British 
Islands  that  an  enumeration  of  the  dilferent  instances  is 
unnecessary.  In  some  one  or  other  of  the  Shetlands  and 
Orkneys  it  appears  almost  every  year,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Saxby,  usually  after  a  northerly  wind.     On  the  mainland  of 

•  MtK!giilivray  «iy»  thb  bapi^encd  In  1808,  Imt  Eilmunatou,  in  liis  i^per  in  the 
*  Memoirs  of  the  WernfHan  Society'  (v-ol.  iv,  p.  157)  wiys,  *'I  fdl  in  with  this 
KpeclcB  liral  in  S^<t1{in<l  in  181 U  Ji't^*  in  ^^^  fwlUiwiug  upriinj;  I  sIkiI  nn  mhih  nmlii^ 
which  I  shortly  iifter  pn^sfint^  to  Mr.  niillwk  " 
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Sootland  it  has  been  obtained  once  or  oftener  in  most  of 
the  Higliland  counties  and  those  bordering  the  Filth  of 
Clyde.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  iskndy  of  Mull,  lona 
and  Skye  :  while  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  it  may  be  reifarded, 
says  Mr.  Hobert  Gray,  as  an  almost  regular  spring  visitant. 
In  England  it  has  occurred  at  least  thrice  in  Northumber- 
land, once  in  Yorkshire,  seven  or  eight  times  in  Norfolk, 
once  in  Buffolk  and  once  in  Devonshire,  In  Ireland  the 
recorded  occurrences  are  not  much  less  nnmerous,  and 
beside  the  example  before  mentioned,  which  seems  to  have 
been  noticed  in  the  county  Wexford  in  1B12,  others  have 
been  observed  in  Cork,  Tipper«ry,  Longford,  Mayo — where 
several  specimens  have  been  obtained,  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Antrim,  Armagh  and  Down. 

The  Snowy  Owl  is  a  truly  Arctic  bird,  inhabiting  the  more 
northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  not  usually  haunting  the 
woodlands,  as  does  the  last  species ;  but  frequenting  the  open 
and  monutiiinous  districts.  It  has  several  times  occurred 
in  the  Fa-roes  ;  but  visits  Iceland  and  Spitsbergen  only  as  a 
straggler,  though  observed  by  Mr.  Gillett  to  be  very  common 
along  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  It  is  a  bird  very  well 
known  to  the  Laplanders,  and,  regulating  its  movements  by 
those  of  the  lemmings,  occasionally  follows  those  destnictive 
little  Vodents  along  the  mountain  ranges  to  lowt^  latitudes* 
generally  kec^ping,  however,  above  the  limit  at  which  trees 
grow  OD  the  fells.  It  is  thus  often  found  to  breed  abun- 
dantly in  a  district  wherein  for  many  years  before  it  had 
only  been  known  as  a  straggler.  The  nest  consists  of  a 
little  moBs  or  hchen  and  a  few  feathers,  generally  placed  on 
a  lodge  of  rock,  where  there  is  a  slight  ludlow  :  but  at  times 
the  eggs  lie  on  the  bare  ground.  They  are  from  six  to 
eight  or  even  more  in  number,  white,  and  measm-e  from 
2*44  to  2*1  iu.  by  from  1-84  to  1-<>B  in.  According  to 
information  supplied  by  a  correspoudeut  in  Labrador  to  Mr. 
Hubert  Hawkins  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  29B)  they  *^  are  not  all 
laid  and  brooded  at  one  time,  but  the  first  two  are  often 
hatched  by  the  time  the  last  is  laid,  so  that  you  may  tind 
in  one  nest  young  birds  and  fresh  eggs,  and  others  more  or 
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less  incubated,"  In  Lapland  Wolley  several  times  met  \^ith 
people  who  had  found  nests  of  this  species,  and  was  told 
that  the  birds  sometimes  attack  persons  who  approach  their 
homes.  He  never  sncceeded  in  obtaining  the  eggs;  but  in 
1843,  Prof.  Lilljeborg  found  a  nest  on  the  fells  between 
G^sterdal  and  Gudbrandsdal  in  the  middle  of  Norway;  and 
in  1862  Wheelwright  procured  six  eggs  from  a  nest  found 
by  some  Laplanders  to  the  north  of  Qnickjoek  in  Sweden. 
Since  then  many  liavo  been  obtained  both  from  nortbem 
Lapland  and  from  Labrador,  and  specimens  ma}^  be  seen  in 
many  collections.  Richardson,  whose  long  eojourn  in  the 
Fur  countries  of  North  America  renders  him  au  excellent 
authority,  when  describing  the  habits  of  the  Snowy  Owl 
says  : — '*  It  hunts  in  the  day  ;  and,  indeed,  unless  it  could 
do  so,  it  would  be  unfit  to  pass  the  summer  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  When  seen  on  the  barren  grounds,  it  was 
generally  squatting  on  the  earth,  and,  if  put  up,  it  alighted 
again  after  a  short  ili*:,'ht  ;  I  ml  was  always  so  wary  as  to  he 
approached  with  great  difficulty.  In  the  wooded  districts  it 
shows  less  caution  ;  and,  according  to  Hcamc,  has  been 
known  to  watch  the  Grouse-sbootera  a  whole  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  sharing  in  thu  spoil.  On  such  occaBions,  it 
perchcg  on  a  high  tree,  and  when  a  bird  is  shot,  skims 
down  and  carries  it  off  before  the  sportsman  can  ^et  near  it. 
It  preys  on  lemmings,  hares,  and  birds,  particularly  the 
Willow- grouse  and  Ptarmigan.  Mr.  Hutcbins  says  that  iil 
eats  carrion  ■  and  Wilson  informs  us  tlmt  it  is  a  dexterous 
fisher,  grasping  its  fmny  prey  with  an  instantaneous  stroke 
of  the  foot  as  it  sails  along  near  the  surface  of  the  w^ater, 
or  sits  on  a  stone  in  a  sbaUow  stream,  1  liave  seen  it 
pursue  the  American  hare  on  the  wing,  making  repeated 
strokes  at  the  animal  w^th  its  foot." 

In  illustration  of  this  last  habit  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
Sweden  the  common  name  for  the  Snowy  Owl  is  Uarjantj 
or  **  Hare-catcher ; "  and  in  corroboration  of  its  propensity 
for  carrion,  as  mentioned  by  Hutchins,  reference  may  bo 
made  to  the  observation  of  Admiral  von  Wraugcll,  during 
his  perilous  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  that  it  *'  folio w^s  the 
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Wliite  Bear  to  feed  on  the  remains  of  its  prey,**  Notwith- 
stiinding  tliis  fuel  the  flesli  of  the  SooTvy  Owl,  the  bird 
being  usutdly  exceedingly  fat,  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  Laplanders,  and,  uccordiug  to  Mr. 
Reeks,  by  the  settlers  in  Newfoundland.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  same  taste  was  common  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  South  of  France,  since  the  bones  of  this  bird,  associated 
with  those  of  the  Rein-Deer  and  other  northern  animals, 
have  been  recognized  by  Prof.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards 
among  the  kitchen -refuse  found  in  caverns  there,  testifying 
thus  to  the  existence  of  an  Arctic  climate  at  a  former  epoch 
ID  that  now  snnuy  region. 

The  weird  appearance  of  this  species,  combined  with  the 
desolation  of  its  haunts  and  the  stories  told  of  its  attacks 
on  passers-by  render  it  an  object  of  considerable  dread 
among  the  less-educated  Laplanders,  and  on  one  occasion 
a  boy  asked  Wolley,  if  it  conld  really  be  a  bird.  Wheelwright, 
writing  of  the  species,  says  : — **  Its  shriek  when  on  the  wing 
resembles  a  loud  *  krau-ara,*  repeated  three  or  four  times  ;  but 
it  is  seldom  heard  except  when  the  bird  is  excited.  Some  of 
the  movements  of  this  bird  are  very  extraordinary,  and  I  once 
saw  one  fall  from  a  considerable  height  on  to  the  ground, 
where  it  lay  for  some  time  perfectly  motionless,  with  out- 
Btretched  wings,  as  if  it  were  shot.  I  tried  to  come  up 
within  gunshot,  but  it  rose  out  of  distance,  and  sailed  away 
uttering  a  wild  loud  cry,  '  Rick,  rick,  rick,'  as  if  mocking 
me,**  Other  observers  describe  the  note  of  this  species  as  a 
low,  whining  w^ail. 

To  return  to  the  localities  visited  by  this  bird  in  our  own 
day.  It  has  been  met  with  in  Denmark  and  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  Holland,  and  once  in  northern  France.  Further 
eastward  it  is  less  scarce,  and  according  to  Dr.  Borggreve  it 
visited  Prussia  and  Pomerania  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  winters  of  1858-59  and  1B65-6G*  The  same  authority 
also  states  that  it  has  occurred  in  Silesia  and  Upper  Lusatia, 
while,  on  Herr  von  Pelzeln's  shewing,  it  w^ould  seem  to  have 
once  occurred  in  Lower  Austria.  As  with  so  many  other 
gpecieB  its   limits   in  Asia  arc  not  to  be  traced,  but  Mr. 
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Hume  (TIjiB,  1871,  p.  410)  bas  lately  received  au  example  from 
Mardan  in  the  Indus  vnllej ;  tliun  proving  its  southern  niuge 
in  the  Old  World  to  he  not  much  leas  extensive  than  it  is 
known  to  be  in  America,  where  Mr.  Dresser  records  it,  on 
the  late  Dr.  Heermaun's  authority,  as  having  occurred  at 
San  Antonio  in  Texas  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  S30).  On  the  westerD 
coast  of  North  America,  howe%^er,  its  distribution  is  more 
limited,  and  though  it  occurs  in  Vancouver's  Island  and 
British  Columbia,  up  to  the  present  time  Prof,  Baird 
Bays  it  has  not  been  recognized  in  California.  In  its 
migratory  flights  the  Snowy  Owl  does  not  hesitate  to  betake 
itself  to  the  broad  ocean :  it  has  more  than  once  been  ob- 
served in  the  Bermudas,  and  a  very  interesting  account  has 
been  given  by  Thompson  of  a  flock  which  accompanied  a 
ship  halfway  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  coast  of  Labrador 
to  the  North  of  Ireland*  This  happened  in  November, 
1838,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  many  days  after 
this  event,  the  example,  already  mentioned  as  having 
occurred  in  Devonsliire,  was  picked  up  dead  at  St.  John's 
Lake,  near  Devonport.  Its  ekin  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  W.  8.  More  of  that  place. 

The  Snowy  Owl  bears  confinement  well,  and  in  the 
a\iary  of  Mr.  Edward  Fonntaine,  whose  unrivalled  success 
in  treating  tame  Owls  has  before  been  mentioned,  the  hen 
bird  of  a  pair  laid  a  single  egg  in  the  summer  of  1870, 
and  four  eggs  in  that  of  1871  ;  but,  though  she  sat  on  the 
latter,  no  yoang  were  hatched. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  (as  was  also  imagined  to  be  the 
case  with  the  GreenlaDd  Falcon)  that  the  first  feathers  of 
the  yoong  Snowy  Owl  were  dark  in  colour,  and  that  the 
birds  became  whiter  as  they  grew  older.  A  specimen  of  a 
nestling  in  the  British  Museum  negatives  this  supposition. 
The  Owlet,  it  is  true,  is  originally  covered  with  dow^n  of  a 
sooty-black  colour,  each  tuft  having  a  brownish -buff  tip  ; 
but  the  first  feathers  assumed  are  indistinguishable  frona 
those  which  the  adult  w^ears.  l»eing  of  lirilliaiit  wliite  with 
more  or  few*er  black  or  very  dark  brown  spots  or  bars.  The 
birds,  however,  vary  very  much,  and  in  some  the  plumage 
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is  almost  free  from  dtirk  markiiigw.  The  varifttion,  hr  in 
the  case  of  the  Oreenkiid  Falcon,  seems  to  be  piirdv 
individual,  for  specimens  of  either  aex  may  he  ohtained 
representing  its  extreme  limits,  while  examples  kept  in 
confinement  exliihit  no  |>erceptible  change  coimcMjuent  upon 
age*  The  dark  marks  when  present  are  situated  towards 
the  end  of  the  feather  ;  and  od  the  under  surface  are  f5emi- 
lunar  iu  shape,  while  those  on  the  hack  and  wings  are  more 
linear.  The  feathers  forming  the  incomplete  facial  disk, 
those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hreast,  and  also  the  downy 
feathers  defending  the  legs  and  toes,  are  pure  white  ;  the 
heak  and  claws  are  black  ;  both  are  partially  hidden  by 
feathers,  and  the  latter  long,  curved  and  very  Khai^*  The 
I  rides  are  bright  orange-yellow.  The  whole  length  of  the 
S!iow\^  Owl  18 'from  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven  inches,  the 
ditference  depending  on  the  sex :  the  females  are  mnch  thr 
larger  of  the  two. 

The  vignette  helow  represents  the  crystalline  lens  and  the 
hony  ring  of  the  eye  in  this  bird,  which  may  he  compared 
with  those  of  the  Eagle  before  figured  (page  11*). 

Prof^  Nilsson  has  incontestably  shewn  that  the  Stnx 
scandiaca  of  Linnreus,  though  originally  fignred  and  de- 
scribed by  error  as  a  tufted  Owl,  was  founded  upon  an 
estample  of  this  species,  and  the  trivial  name  of  his  S. 
nyctea,  which  no  one  ever  doubted  to  be  the  Snowy  Owl, 
fniving  been  used  for  the  genus  by  Stephens,  it  thus  seems 
only  proper  to  recur  to  the  former  as  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation of  thin  bird. 
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Naturalij^th,  as  Hub  been  already  said  (puji^e  ITiO),  have 
liitberto  genenilly  considered  our  well-known  iJnni-OwI  the 
tjpe  of  the  Linn  lean  genus  StrLv  ;  but  it  bus  been  shewn 
that  Brisson,  who  first  divided  the  group »  upplied  that 
designation  to  ibe  Tawny  Owl,  whieli  be  tbiis  lixed  as  the 
generic  type,  at  the  same  time  describing  the  Barn-Owl 
ander  the  appellation  of  Alnco,  a  teim  Buhset]uent]y  used  l»y 
Fleming  as  the  name  of  the  very  distinct  genus  to  which 
thia  species  belongs.  Few  authors  indeed  have  followed  the 
example  so  set,  and  it  is  not  without  serious  consideration 
that  the  Kditor  here  adojita  what  may  be  productive  of  some 
confusion  ;  but  the  worst  evils  which  beset  scientific  nomen- 
clature being  only  avoidable  by  strict  obedience  to  the  rules 
which  have  been  laid  down  for  its  governance,  be  feelft 
bound  to  abide  by  them  even  in  the  present  case.  Still  by 
whatever  name  the  Barn -Owl  may  be  called,  it,  with  its 
allied  species,  as  previously  mentioned  (page  149)  forms  a 
group  poBseesing  naauy  characters  not  found  in  the  other 
Owls,  and  the  importance  of  this  ditferenco  sliould  not  be 
overlooked  whether  tlie  genus  he  termed  Alnvo  or  Slr'u\ 

UnliJie  the  species  last  described,  the  Barn-Owl  is  resident 
in  this  country  throughout  the  year,  and  is  so  peculiar  in  the 
colouring  of  its  plumage,  and  so  generally  diffused,  that  it  is 
probably  the  best  known  of  all  the  British  species  of  Owb, 
It  inhabits  churches,  bams,  old  malt- kilns,  or  deserted  ruins 
and  also  hollow  trees.  If  unmolested,  the  same  haunts  are 
fref|ueuted,  either  by  the  same  pair  of  birds  or  fclieir  otfspring, 
for  many  years  in  succession.  As  destroyers  of  rats  and 
mice,  and  that  to  a  great  extent,  the  services  rendered  by 
Barn-Owls  to  the  agriculturist  have  obtained  for  this  species 
at  least  toleration,  while  by  some  it  is,  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
strictly  protected  in  return  for  bonetits  received. 

Unless  disturbed,  these  birds  seldom  leave  their  retreat 
during  the  day,  and  if  the  place  of  concealment  be  ap- 
proached with  caution,  and  a  view  of  the  bird  obtained,  it 
will  generally  be  observed  to  have  its  eyes  closed,  as  if 
asleep.  About  sunset  the  pair  of  Owls,  particularly  when 
they  have  young,  iHsue  forth  iu  quest  of  food,  and  may  be 
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obsei^ed  fliippiDg  gently  along,  searching  lanes,  hedge-rows, 
orchards,  and  small  enclosures  near  out-buildings.  '*  In  this 
irregular  country,"  says  White  of  Selborne,  **  we  can  stand 
on  an  eminence »  and  see  them  beat  the  fields  over  like  a 
setting-dog,  and  often  drop  down  in  the  grass  or  com/' 
They  feed  on  rats,  mice,  shrews,  small  birds,  and  less  com- 
monly on  insects,  parts  of  all  of  which  have  been  recognized 
at  different  times  on  examination  of  the  rejected  pellets, 
which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  abundance  near  any 
favourite  place  of  their  resort.  Waterton,  in  whom  the 
Barn-Ow!  found  an  able  and  grateful  advocate,  truly 
observes  that  if  this  bird  usually  caught  its  food  by  day, 
instead  of  by  night,  mankind  would  havo  ocular  demon- 
stration of  its  utility  iu  thinniDg  the  country  of  mice ;  but, 
though  several  times  seen  by  him  and  others  mousing  in 
broad  daylight  under  a  cloudless  summer's  sky,  to  form  a 
proper  idea  of  the  number  it  destroys  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  means  above  stated.  It  has  also  been  known  to  catch 
fishes  which  frequent  shallow  water,  but  this  habit  seems  to  be 
very  exceptional.  *'  When  farmers  complain,"  he  continues 
(Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  p.  13)  **  that  the  Barn-Owl  destroys  the 
eggs  of  their  pigeons,  they  lay  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse. 
They  ouglit  to  put  it  on  the  rat.  Formerly  I  could  get  very  few 
young  pigeons  till  the  rats  were  excluded  effectually  from 
the  dovecot.  Since  that  took  place,  it  has  produced  a  great 
abundance  every  year,  though  the  Baru-0\^  Is  frequent  it  and 
are  encouraged  all  around  it."  Iu  further  proof  of  which 
attsertion  he  conclusively  urges  the  indifference  shewn  by 
Pigeons  towards  Owls  compared  with  their  alarm  at  the 
eight  of  a  Hawk. 

The  Barn-OwI  eommouly  lays  from  two  to  six  eggs,  which 
are  elongate  and  of  a  dull  white,  measuring  from  1*78  to 
1'58  by  fmm  1*27  to  1'18  in.  It  breeds  later  in  the  year 
than  most  other  Owls— seldom  till  towards  the  end  of  April, 
Waterton  once  found  a  half- fledged  Owlet  in  the  nest  in 
December,  but  from  May  to  July  is  the  usual  time  for  the 
young,  which  are  at  hrst  covered  with  thick  white  down,  to 
be  hatched.     Not  unfrecjuently,  as  with  some  other  OwU,  a 
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second  or  even  a  third  laying  takes  place  before  the  first 
fiimily  leaves  the  nest,  so  that  Owlets  of  at  least  tliree  dif- 
ferent ages  may  be  found  in  one  nursery,  while  this  contin- 
uous succession  at  times  goes  on  for  some  months,  it  being 
probable  that  the  warmth  of  the  earlier  birds  materially  aids 
the  development  of  the  unhatGhed  chicks,  during  the  nightly 
absence  of  the  parents  in  quest  of  food,  while  their  kbour 
in  supporting  so  large  a  family  must  be  more  easily  borne 
by  being  spread  over  so  long  a  period.  The  usual  note  of 
this  species  is  a  loud  scream,  often  uttered  while  on  the 
wing;  the  young  in  the  nest  make  a  snoring  noise. 

The  Barn-Owl  is  common  in  all  the  counties  of  England ; 
and,  according  to  Thompson,  is  also  the  most  common  Owl 
in  Ireland,  In  Scotland  its  distribution  is  less  wide,  for 
though  common  in  the  Lowlands  and  more  southern  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  it  becomes  rare  towards  the  north.  In  the 
Hebrides  Mr.  Gray  has  only  been  able  to  trace  it  in  Mull 
and  I  si  ay.  Low  states  that  it  bred  in  Hoy,  but  it  has  not 
recently  been  seen  in  the  Orkneys,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
record  of  its  appearance  in  the  She t lands  or  further  to  the 
northward.  It  does  not  inhabit  either  Norway  or  Sweden, 
but  a  single  example  is  said  to  have  occurred  once  at  Ystad 
in  the  extreme  south  of  tlie  latter.  It  is  rare  in  Denmark, 
and  its  distribution  is  limited  to  the  mainland  and  some 
only  of  the  islands  which  form  that  kingdom.  It  ia  not 
found  in  Finland.  In  North  Germany  it  is  a  well-known 
though  not  very  common  resident.  Over  the  more  temperate 
part  of  the  European  continent  it  is  generally  diffused,  and 
its  range  extends  eastward,  as  far  at  least  as  Mesopotamia, 
whence  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  East  India  Museum,  and 
southward  to  Quilimane  on  the  east  and  to  Angola  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa^ the  late  Dn  Dickerson  having  ob- 
tained a  specimen  at  the  former  and  there  being  one  from 
the  latter  in  the  Lisbon  Museum.  It  was  also  found 
breeding  in  Madagascar  by  Mr.  Edward  Newton,  and  it 
occurs  in  the  Atlantic  islands— the  Azores  and  Madeira. 
Whether  it  has  not  a  further  range  in  the  Old  World  cannot 
at  present  be  determinedj  for  authorities  do  not  agvoe  as  to 
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the  specific  distmctness  or  ideotity  of  the  Bam- Owls  of 
China,  India,  the  Cape  Colony  and  other  couutries,  which 
have  heen  described  as  diiTering  more  or  less  from  that  of 
Europe.  The  Earn- Owls  of  the  New  World  have  been  con- 
sidered to  form  one  or  more  separate  species,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  view  can  be  justifiably  maintained,  for  no 
constant  difference  can  be  detrccted  in  a  large  series  of  speci- 
mens from  the  two  worlds.  As  the  American  bird  to  which 
the  name  Situ:  prnflnrola  has  been  assigned  is  said  to  be 
distributed  from  Long  Island  on  the  east  and  the  Columbia 
River  on  the  west  coast,  southward  through  Central  America 
and  some  of  the  greater  Antilles  to  South  America  generally, 
it  follows  that  if  it,  and  the  other  birds  jnst  referred  to^  bo 
really  identical  with  our  Earn-Owl,  this  species  must  have  a 
range  Httle  inferior  to  that  of  the  Short-Eared  Owl. 

In  au  old  male  the  beak  is  ahnost  white  ;  i rides  black  ; 
facial  disk  stained  with  rust-colour  at  the  inner  and  lower 
part  of  each  eye,  the  margin  of  the  disk  defined  by  tho 
white  feathers  being  tipped  with  brown  ;  top  of  the  head 
and  the  neck  very  pale  buff,  thinly  spotted  with  black  and 
white  ;  back  and  wings  darker  bu fi*  speckled  with  grey,  and 
spotted  with  black  and  white  ;  upper  surface  of  tail-feathers 
pale  buff,  with  five  transverse  grey  bars  ;  all  the  under  parts 
pure  white  ;  the  toes  dusky,  tho  claws  brown.  The  wings 
reach  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  the  edges  of  tho  wing 
and  tail-feathers  have  the  appearance  of  being  worn,  the 
fibres  forming  the  web  being  of  unequal  length,  and  the 
wings  of  these  birds  therefore,  when  moved  iu  the  air,  make 
very  little  or  no  noise.  In  some  specimenB,  generally  found 
on  dissection  to  be  females  or  young  males,  the  under 
BUi-face  of  the  body  is  fawn-colour.  Tho  whole  length  of 
the  bird  is  about  fourteen  inches. 

A  good  deal  of  local  variation  is  obseiTable  in  this  species, 
and  iu  particular  Danish  examples  are  very  darkly  coloured, 
having  the  facial  disk  of  a  rusty-red.  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
recorded  the  occurrence  iu  Norfolk  of  such  a  specimen, 
which  was  probably  an  accidental  visitor  to  this  country  of 
foreign  origin. 
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LaKIUS  EXCUBITOE,  LiniiieuB*. 

THK    GREAT    GREY   SHRIKE. 

Ixinim  excuhitnr, 

LavtuBi  Linn trn^i. — Bill  short,  thick  nad  straight  At  tbe  hnse^  compreeaed  ; 
npper  niaarlible  hooked  at  the  point,  with  a  prottiitH'ivt  tootli ;  Ume  ni  the  bill 
ii&Kt  with  haini  directed  funAiinlK,  Nostrils  hasjil',  hiteraT,  ovaL  WingJi  of 
moderate  iixe  ;  tb«  ftntt  ^luill-feaiber  eborter  than  the  aa^ond,  the  thinl  the 
longest.  Tanms  longer  than  the  middle  toej  which  h  nnited  at  Its  boBe  to  the 
outer  toe. 

The  Great  Grey  Shrike,  the  largest  Britisli  species  of 
the  geuus  is  a  reffiiliir  but  not  very  eonimou  wiuter  viwitor 
to  this  country.  On  a  few  oeciiHioiiH  it  has  been  seen  tluring 
fiumraer ;  yet  it  has  never  been  ascerttiiued  to  breed  here, 
— though  it  commonly  does  bo  in  Holhtnd,  Fkd^ium  and 
Qorthem  FrBnce,  and  the  larfjc  size  of  the  nest  and  the 
fvarialde  colour  and  markings  of  tbe  eggs  of  the  llc*{l-l>acked 
Shrike  have  in  some  instances  led  to  tbe  belief  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Great  Shrike. 


Byai,  Nftt  EJ.  12,  L  p.  UB  (17^6). 
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The  Great  Shrike  feeds  upon  mice,  shrews,  small  l>ir<ls, 
frogs,  lizards,  and  large  insects.  After  having  killed  its 
prey,  it  fixes  the  body  in  a  forked  branch,  or  upon  a  sharp 
thorn,  the  more  readily,  as  is  supposed,  to  pull  off  small 
pieces  from  it.  It  is  from  this  liabii  of  killing  and  hanging 
np  their  meat,  which  in  observed  also  in  other  Shrikes,  that 
they  have  been  generally  calh^d  Buteher-hirds.  Part  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Donbleday  of  Epping,  in  reference  to 
the  Great  Shrike,  is  as  follows: — -**  An  old  bird  of  this 
species,  taken  near  Norwich  in  October  1B35,  lived  in  my 
IKissession  twelve  months.  It  became  very  tame,  and  would 
readily  take  its  food  from  my  hands.  When  a  bird  was 
given  it,  it  invariably  broke  the  skull,  and  generally  ate  the 
head  first.  It  sometimes  held  the  bird  in  its  claws,  and 
pulled  it  to  pieces  in  the  manner  of  Hawks, — but  seemed  to 
prefer  forcing  part  of  it  through  the  wires,  then  pulling  at 
it.  It  always  hung  what  it  coald  not  eat  up  un  the  sides  of 
the  cage.  It  would  often  eat  three  small  birds  in  a  day.  In 
the  spring  it  was  very  noisy,  one  of  its  notes  a  little  resem- 
bling the  cry  of  the  Kestrel.'*  Sheppard  and  Whitear  state 
thai  Hoy  having  observed  a  Great  Shrike  frecjuenting  a  thick 
hedge  near  his  house,  found  on  examination  three  frogs  and 
as  many  mice  spitted  on  the  thorns.  As  the  bird  was  so  I 
shy  as  not  to  be  approached  within  gunshot,  he  set  six 
small  steel  traps,  each  baited  with  a  mouse.  On  the  foUow^- 
iug  day  two  of  the  traps  were  sprung  and  the  baits  gone. 
Hiding  himself  and  watching,  ho  soon  afterwards  saw  the 
Shrike  dart  down  upon  a  bait  and  rise  perpendicularly,  but 
this  time  not  quickly  enough,  as  it  was  caught  hy  two  of  its 
toes. 

Mr.  Blackwall  has  recorded  of  this  species  that  a  bird- 
eatidier  near  Manchester,  having  aiTanged  the  cage  contain- 
ing his  call-hird,  and  set  limed  twigs  about  it,  a  Great 
Shrike  Hew  to  the  cage  and  was  caught.  Having  placed  it 
in  a  dark  cage  with  the  Redpolls  he  had  previously  taken,  he 
was  surprised  and  mortified,  on  reaching  home,  to  find  it 
had  killed  all  its  fellow-captives.  A  Shrike,  as  recorded  in 
the  'Zoological  Journar  (ii.  p.  26),  which  was  taken   alive 
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t  a  clap-net  near  London,  in  the  act  of  Btriking  at  the  call- 
bird,  throve  well  in  confinement,  but  was  readily  parted  with 
by  its  possessor,  who  fonnd  that  its  note,  once  heard,  stopped 
the  song  of  all  his  other  birds.  It  is  said  to  have  con- 
Biderable  power  of  voice,  and  snfficient  flexibility  to  enable  it 
to  imitate  the  notes  of  some  of  the  smaller  birds,  and  thus 
attract  them  within  its  reach.  "VMiether  the  hist  assertion 
be  trne  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Shrike  itself  is 
inj^eniously  made  use  of  by  the  Dutch  falconers  durinf; 
autumn  and  winter  when  catching  Passage  Hawks,  The 
whole  manner  of  proceeding  cannot  be  here  described  in 
detail,*  for  the  apparatus  used  is  complicated,  but  perhaps 
the  following  will  snftice.  The  Shrike  is  tethered  near  a 
hut,  wherein,  half-buried  in  the  ground,  the  falconer  lies 
hidden,  watching  through  a  small  hole  his  sentinel,  w^hich 
by  its  actions  not  only  gives  him  notice  of  the  approach  of  a 
Bird-of-prey,  but  also  indicates  to  some  extent  of  what  kind 
the  stranger  is ;  thus,  according  to  Prof,  Sehlegel,  whose 
magnificent  treatise  on  Falconry  has  been  before  mentioned 
in  these  pages,  the  Shrike  is  but  slightly  troubled  at  a 
passing  Kite,  Buzzard  or  Eagle,  but  beats  itself  on  its  perch 
with  loud  screams  at  the  sight  of  a  Harrier,  while  on  the 
appearance  of  a  Falcon  or  Sparrow-Hawk  the  vedette  drops 
with  cries  of  distress  into  a  retreat  which  has  been  con- 
siderately provided  for  itJ  On  this  tlie  falconer,  by  pulling 
long  strings,  displays  first  one  and  tlien  a  second  tethered 
Pigeon,  previously  concealed  under  sods  of  turf,  and,  the 
instant  the  Hawk  clutches  the  last  Pigeon,  drawls  a  bow-net 
over  both,  thus  securing  his  prize. 

Selby,  writing  from  personal  observation,  states  that  the 


*  There  is  &  good  acooant  of  it  by  Uojr  (Mug.  Nat.  Hixt.  It,  p.  342), 
t  **The  BigBi  of  ftlATiD,**  a<l«l»  the  uaiin*  excellent  aullmritj  in  a  note  fTmitt* 
lie  111  P&ucoQtierie,  p.  44),  **  which  the  Shrike  gives,  vary  infiiiiielyt  not  only 
ftecort]ing  to  the  a|>L'cies  of  Kinlofprey  which  appcan,  hut  also  acwrding  to  tlie 
mode  by  which  it  approsiohea  -whether  »J«wly  or  quickly,  glitlin^  ov^^r  the  ground 
or  soaring  aloft,  and  «o  on  It  iii  impoMihle,  without  IuivIuk  ohnei^iit  them 
niteiilively,  to  lutve  an  idi^^  of  the  MtoDishing  inMttui't  of  iiit;jw  litilu  b^'iiigii, 
whoNe  huHU  riitiwt  Iv  (^iiifally  ■tadieil  before  one  b  iihJe  to  juilgie  correctly  the 
motivcf  of  n,]\  thcif  mowmenta." 
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tlight  of  the  Greftt  Shrike  is  **  interrupted,  being  performed 
by  jerks ;  and  when  perched,  the  tail  is  kept  in  constant 
motion."  It  frequeots  groves  and  forests,  and  builds  on 
trees  at  some  distance  from  the  gronnd,  making  a  nest  of 
roots,  bents,  and  moss,  lined  with  wool  and  feathers,  the 
latter  appearing  over  the  brim  of  the  nest*  The  eggs  are 
from  four  to  seven  in  number,  white  tinged  with  green,  or 
occasionally  cream-colour,  blotched  irregularly  with  olive- 
green,  wood-brown  and  dull  lilac  of  various  shades:  the 
markings  being  sometimes  sufiFosed  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
shell,  at  others  collected  into  a  more  or  less  distinct  zone. 
The  eggs  measure  from  1-17  to  I'Ol  by  from  -83  to  -75  in, 

The  Great  Grey  Shrike  has  been  obtained  in  most  if  not 
in  all  of  the  English  counties,  and  in  some  verj^  many  times. 
It  has  also  occurred  in  Wales,  though  the  records  of  its 
appearance  there  are  not  numerous,  probably  from  the 
scarcity  of  observers.  In  Ireland  it  has  been  several  times 
obtained,  chiefly,  as  appears  from  Thompson's  statements, 
in  the  north.  According  to  Mr,  Robert  Gray  it  is  a  regular 
winter-visitant  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  but  less 
frequently  towards  the  interior,  while  further  to  the  west  its 
occurrence,  though  not  uncommon,  is  at  uncertain  intervals. 
No  examples  seem  to  be  recorded  from  the  Hebrides,  but 
three  are  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Baikie  and  Heddle  as  having 
been  obtained  in  the  Orkneys,  where  it  appears  to  be  an 
occasional  winter-visitant,  while  in  the  Shetlands  it  has  l>een  ' 
once  seen  by  Dn  Saxby  (ZooL  s.s.  p.  2561).  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  obsened  in  the  Faroes,  but  the  Editor  has  been 
assured  by  Mr.  John  Pell,  the  well-known  falconer,  whose  pro- 
fessional acquaintance  with  the  Great  Grey  Shrike  makes  his 
testimony  vahiable,  that  in  1815  he  saw  a  bird  of  this  species 
in  Iceland,  It  occurs  over  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  breeding 
Bo  far  to  the  northward  as  lat,  71*',  as  it  does  in  northern 
Russia ;  and  it  ranges  across  Asia,  according  to  Horr  Raddc, 
to  South-eastern  Siberia.  But  here  a  second  allied  species 
may  exist  and  possibly  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  Re- 
turning to  Europe  it  breeds  not  uncommonly  in  northern 
and  central  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  is  said  to 
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be  found  in  northern  France  throiigboat  tbo  year.  Being  of 
essentially  migrant  btibits  it  occurs  in  winter  10  sootbem 
Europe ;  but,  as  Messrs.  Dresser  and  Sbarpe  bave  well 
shewn,  in  an  able  paper  00  this  bird  and  its  allies  (Proc. 
ZooL  Soc.  1870,  p.  51)0),  as  well  as  in  their  *  Birds  of 
Europe,*  its  eastern  and  southern  limits  must  at  present  be 
considered  uudeterminedy  since  two  or  three  species  so  much 
resembling  it  as  to  have  been  often  mistaken  for  it  seem  iu 
replace  it  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

The  ornithologists  last  named,  who  bave  done  much  to 
correct  several  errors  made  by  writers  of  great  repute  ^vitb 
respect  to  Lanliis  excuhitor  and  its  kindred  species,  truly 
state  that  it  may  be  recognized  from  all  its  congeners  by  the 
double  white  bar  on  the  wing,  caused  by  the  basal  half  of 
the  secondaries  as  well  as  of  the  primaries  being  of  that 
colour.  "  This  secoud  bar,"  they  continue,  '*  is  assumed 
gradually,  and  is  more  fully  developed  in  adult  birds,  though 
traces  of  it  can  in  most  cases  be  discovered  on  a  careful 
examinatiou  of  the  bases  of  the  secondary  quills/'  The 
non-appearance  of  this  second  white  bar  in  certain  specimens 
has  induced  a  belief,  or  at  least  a  suspicion,  among  some 
ornithologists  in  the  occurrence  in  Great  Britain  of  one  of 
the  North-American  Grey  Shrikes — the  so-called  L.  e^rcuhi- 
toToides  of  Swainson,  now  shewn  by  Messrs,  Hharpe  and 
Dresser  to  be  identical  with  the  w^ell-known  L*  ludm'icmnus; 
but  it  seems  probable  that,  most  of  the  Grey  Shrikes  taken 
in  this  island  being  birds  of  the  year,  the  second  bar  in 
these  specimens  is  not  much  developed  and  may  be  easily 
overlooked.  That  such  is  the  case  may  bo  gathered  from 
Mr.  Robert  Gray*8  remark  that  nearly  all  the  Scottish 
examples  which  have  come  under  his  notice*  w bile  possessing 
but  one  spot  on  the  wing»  have  the  under  parts  irregularly 
barred  or  minutely  freckled— an  unmistakable  sign  of  youth 
in  this  species,  though  observable  at  all  ages  in  the  larger 
Grey  Shrike  of  North  America,  L.  borcalh,  and,  according 
to  Pallas,  in  another  species  described  by  him  under  the 
name  of  L.  major;  the  existence  of  this  last,  which  is  said 
to  come  from  Siberia^  has  however  been  doubted.     To  the 
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east  and  soath-eaai  of  the  eoontriea  inhabited  bj  L.  ezn- 
//it>r,  there  oecnrs  a  smaller  species,  JL  laktora,  at  Tanoos 
times  mistaken  ftn*  €For  bird,  whieh  is  again  replaced  to  the 
sooth' west  bj  two  large  forms,  L.  algtrvni»\M  and  L.  m^- 
d'umalU,  the  first  being  a  re«dent  in  North  Africa,  and  the 
last  a  sommer-Tisitor  to  the  soath  of  Europe. 

In  the  old  male,  the  bill  is  black,  except  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible,  which  is  jellowish-brown.  The  forehead 
and  a  line  orer  each  eye  white ;  the  lores,  cheeks  and  ear- 
eorerts  black ;  all  the  apper  plomage  of  the  body,  from  the 
head  to  the  mmp,  pearl-grey  (the  shade  varying  mach  in 
different  examples),  the  scapolars,  and  often  the  tail-coTerta, 
being  tipped  with  white ;  wing-coverts  black,  those  nearest 
the  fore-arm  greyish  :  qoiU-feathers  of  the  wing  black  with 
a  white  bar  at  the  base,  forming,  when  the  wing  is  closed, 
two  white  spots;  the  primaries  are  occasionally  and  the 
secondaries  always  also  tipped  with  white.  Two  middle  pairs 
of  tail-feathers  entirely  black,  the  next  pair  black  tipped 
with  white,  the  succeeding  pairs  shewing  more  white,  until 
the  outermost  are  almost  wholly  so.  Beneath,  the  markings 
of  the  tail,  which  is  much  graduated,  are  fully  defined  but 
less  pure  in  colour,  and  the  inside  of  the  wings  is  pure 
white,  the  remiges  only  being  grey  beneath.  Irides  very  dark 
brown  ;  legs,  toes  and  claws,  black. 

Females  resemble  the  males,  except  that  the  colours  of 
the  plumage  are  not  so  pure,  and  the  dull  white  of  the 
breast  is  marked  with  numerous  greyish  semilunar  lines. 

Young  birds  of  both  sexes  are  much  duller  in  colour,  and 
often  have,  as  already  mentioned,  the  doable  white  spot  on 
the  wing  feebly  developed. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Great  Shrike  is  ten  inches. 
Wing  from  the  carpus  to  the  end  of  the  longest  primary, 
four  inches  and  three-quarters  ;  first  wing-feather  only  half 
as  long  as  the  second ;  the  second  shorter  than  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth,  which  are  nearly  equal,  and  the  longest  in 
the  wing ;  the  sixth  but  very  little  longer  than  the  second. 
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Lanius  minor,  J.  F.  Gmelio*. 
THE    LESSER   GEEY   SHRIKE, 


The  Lessee  Grey  Shkike,  being  a  bird  of  migratory 
liabits,  GODBiderable  power  of  flight  and  wide  diBtribuiioo  ou 
the  coDtiDent  of  Europe,  is  jaat  one  of  those  species*  whose 
occasional  appearance  in  our  islands  might  have  been  safely 
foretold.  Its  general  resemblance  also  to  the  Shrike  last 
described  (though  their  distinctive  characters,  when  once 
pointed  out,  are  plain  enough)  is  such  that  each  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  other — and,  as  will  be  immediately  ^een, 
this  has  been  done  in  one  instance.  Early  in  November, 
1851,  Mr.  Edward  Hearlo  liodd,  who  for  many  years  has 
QQoeasiiigly  recorded  his  observations  on  birds  in  Cornwall, 
received  a  female  grey  Shrike,  which  had  l>een  killed  a  few 

*  Sjii.  Nai.  i   p.  W^  (1788). 
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days  before  on  St*  Miiry'B,  one  of  the  iales  of  Scillj,  The 
occurrence  of  this  bird  he  noticed  iu  the  *  Zoologist '  for  the 
same  year  (p*  8B00)  under  the  name  of  iMnlus  cxcuhltor  ; 
though,  as  he  has  kindly  informed  the  Editor,  he  soon  after 
remarked  the  diGferences  between  thia  example  and  an 
adult  male  of  the  Great  Grey  Shrike,  in  his  already  rich 
collection.  In  the  same  periodical  for  1867  (p»  550)  Mr. 
J.  H.  Jenkinson  gave  a  description  of  this  and  other  fipeci- 
mens  of  grey  Shrikes,  announcing  that  it  was  pretty  certain 
it  could  not  be  L.  (\TcuhiUn\  but  not  refemng  it  to  any 
knoi^Ti  species.  Subsequently  the  same  gentleman  {torn.  clt. 
p.  606)  suggested  that  it  might  belong  to  the  American  L. 
Itidovicianufi  of  Linnneus,  and  soon  afterwards  its  owner, 
Mr.  Rodd,  sent  the  specimen  to  Mr,  Gould,  by  whom  it  was 
identified  as  the  European  L*  jniitorj  and  figured  in  his 
*  Birds  of  Great  Britain/  Siuce  that  time  Mr,  Murray  A< 
Matbew  has  received,  from  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  a 
specimen  obtained  in  a  garden  there  in  the  epring  of  1869 
(Zool.  B.s.  p.  2060),  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been 
corroborated  (tmn.  ciL  p.  2130)  by  Mr*  Stevenson  ;  and 
thus,  two  individuals  of  this  species  having  unquestionably 
occurred  in  England,  its  introduction  in  the  present  work 
may  be  fully  expected. 

On  the  coutineni  of  Europe  the  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  is  a 
summer  immigrant,  arriving  early  in  spring  and  departing 
late  in  autumn.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Holland,  and 
has  been  obtained  only  once  in  Denmark.  In  the  south  of 
Sweden  it  has  been  observed  two  or  three  times,  and  a  single 
example  has  been  met  with  in  Finland  ;  but  south  of  the 
Baltic  it  is  not  uncommonly  found,  breeding  throughout 
northern  Germany  from  Pom  crania  to  Luxemburg.  It  also 
visits  Russia  and  probably  extends  its  range  into  Sibena, 
for  Monetries  obtained  it  in  Caucasia.  De  Eilippi  observed  it 
in  Persia  and  Canon  Tristram  in  Palestine,  where,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  rare,  though  Dr*  Kruper  found  it  breeding  in 
Asia  Minor,  Turning  westward,  it  occurs  in  all  the  countries 
of  central  and  southern  Europe,  as  far  as  Spain,  but  appears 
not  to  be  common  in  that  kingdom,  nor  to  have  been  hitherto 
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obBerred  in  Portugah  In  Africa  it  ranges  from  nortli-east 
to  south-west,  frequenting,  ftR  Dr.  vou  Henfrlio  states,  if  not 
residing  on,  the  shores  of  the  Hed  Sea,  while,  according  to 
Messrs.  Dresser  and  8harpe,  many  specimens  were  sent  by 
Andersson  from  Damaralaiid. 

In  habits  this  species  is  said  to  resemble  the  Great  Grey 
Shrike,  hot  it  preys  less  on  mammals  and  birds,  feeding 
chiefly  on  insects  and  at  times  on  fruit,  sach  as  cherries,  figs 
and  mulberries.  In  Provence,  where  it  is  common,  it  fre- 
quents the  marshy  plains  bordering  the  sea  or  intersected  by 
water-courses.  In  North  Germany  a  pair  or  two  are  said  to 
haunt  the  orchards  of  most  of  the  villages,  though  it  is 
also  found  on  the  vergo  of  the  forests.  Its  flight,  according 
to  Vieillot,  is  straight  and  sustained.  It  rests  often  on  the 
ground,  either  on  a  stone  or  a  hillock,  and  when  disturbed 
thence  betakes  itself  to  the  woods.  It  builds  a  large  and 
thick  nest,  in  which  green  clover-stems  are,  according  to 
Beveral  observers,  always  to  be  founds  mixed  with  a  few  dry 
sticks,  wool  and  held-flowers — mostly,  it  is  said,  those 
ha\dng  an  aromatic  odour,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The 
eggs  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  white,  tinged  with 
apple-green  occasionally  inclining  to  olive,  and  marked  with 
largo  blotches,  usually  ill -de  fined  but  sometimes  bold,  of 
olive  and  ash-colour.  In  a  few  instances  the  eggs  have  been 
known  to  have  the  reddish  tints  so  frequently  found  in  those 
of  the  Red-backed  Shrike,  Thoy  measure  from  1'05  to  *98 
by  from  '73  to  '68  in.,  and  are  usually  laid  at  the  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June.  This  Shrike  bears  no  other  bird 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  Crows  especially  it  is  said  to 
chase  away  from  its  nest  with  angry  cries. 

In  the  adult  malo,  as  represented  by  the  lower  figure 
of  the  woodcut,  the  bill,  which  is  very  stout  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  bird,  is  dark  horn-colour,  almost 
lilack  ;  across  the  forehead  a  broad  black  hand  passes  back- 
ward both  above  and  below  the  eyes,  and  forms  a  patch 
extending  behind  the  ears.  All  the  plumage  of  tlie  body 
above,  from  the  head  to  the  rump,  is  of  an  aHhy-grey,  some- 
what lighter  at  either  extremity.     Wiug-covtrts  brownish- 
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Mack,  those  in  tlio  fore-ami  incliuiHg  to  grey.  Primaries^ 
and  secondaries  brownish -black,  the  former  with  a  broad 
white  hand  and  some  of  the  latter  tipped  more  or  less  with 
white.  Two  middle  pairs  of  tail-feathers  black,  the  next 
pair  white  at  the  baae  and  tip,  the  next  with  still  more 
white,  and  the  outermost .  which  are  considerably  shorter 
than  the  rest,  entirely  white.  The  plumaj^e  beneath  is 
white,  quite  pure  ou  the  chin,  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck; 
but  suffused  with  a  roseate  blush,  often  fadiuj^  into  grey,  on 
the  breast  and  sides  of  the  body ;  the  lower  wing-coverts 
blackish-grey  ;  the  qnills  of  the  wings  and  tail  beneath  shew 
tho  markings  of  the  upper  surfiice  but  less  distinctly.  The 
legs,  toes  and  claws,  dull  black. 

The  female  and  immature  male  have  the  black  frontal  hand 
mixed  with  brown »  the  colours  generally  less  pure,  and  the 
breast  and  belly  marked  with  hght  grey  transverse  lines. 

The  young,  as  also  represented  in  the  woodcut,  has  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body  mottled  with  darker  bars,  generally 
two  near  the  tip  of  each  feather,  the  terminal  patches  of  the 
wing- feathers  being  also  tinged  with  pale  brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Lesser  Grey  Shrike  is  from  eight 
to  nine  inches,  from  the  caqius  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
primal^*,  four  inches  and  a  half;  the  first  wing-feather  not 
so  long  by  a  third  as  the  second,  which  is  slightly  longer 
than  the  fourth,  but  usually  shorter  than  the  third — the 
longest  in  the  wing. 

The  vignette  below  represents  the  breastbone  of  the  Great 
Grey  Shrike,  and  shews  the  form  wliich,  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  is  common  to  the  whole  of  the  Order  Pa«- 
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THE    REIKBACKED    SHHIKE. 

iMuiuit  coUurui, 

Tub  lower  figure  of  the  engriunng  represents  the  male, 
and  tbe  upper  fij^ure  the  ordinary  appeaniuee  of  the  female, 
of  the  Red- backed  Shrike,  a  well-known  and  re^^ulur,  though 
somewhat  local.  Hummer- visitor  to  this  country.  It  arrives 
in  Italy  from  Africa  almut  the  beginuing  of  April,  and 
reaches  England  by  the  end  of  that  mouth  or  early  in  May, 
leaving  again  in  September,  It  fre<]nents  the  sides  of 
woods  and  high  hedge-rows,  generally  in  pairs >  and  may 
£rei]iiently  be  seen  perched  on  the  uppermost  branch  of  an 
isohited  hush  on  the  look-out  for  prey.  The  males  have  a 
chirping  note,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Sparrow,  which  ia 
•  Sytet.  N»t.  Bl.  l!i.  i.  I*,  lu  {iimi 
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uttered  sufficiently  often  to  form  a  sort  of  song ;  and  several 
observers  say  they  imitate  the  voice  of  other  birds.  The 
food  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike  is  mice  and  probably  shrews, 
small  birds,  and  various  insects,  particularly  the  common 
May-chaffer.  Its  inclination  to  attack  and  its  power  of 
destroying  little  birds  has  been  doubted;  but  it  has  been 
seen  to  kill  a  bird  as  large  as  a  Finch,  is  not  unfrequently 
caught  in  bird-catchers'  clap-nets,  having  struck  at  the  call- 
birds,  and  is  recorded  as  having  been  seen  in  eager  chase  of 
a  Blackbird  by  Sheppard  and  Whitear.  The  same  writers 
mention  their  having  found  the  bill  of  a  Red-backed  Shrike 
coated  over  with  cowdung,  doubtless  from  its  having  been 
searching  therein  for  insects.  Mr.  Hewitson  says,  that 
seeing  a  male  of  this  species  busy  in  a  hedge,  he  found, 
upon  approaching  it,  a  small  bird,  upon  which  it  had  been 
operating,  firmly  fixed  upon  a  blunt  thorn ;  its  head  was  torn 
off,  and  the  body  entirely  plucked. 

The  nest  made  by  this  species  is  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bird,  frequently  measuring  from  six  to 
seven  inches  diameter ;  it  is  usually  placed  rather  high  in  a 
strong  hedge  or  thick  bush,  and  is  generally  formed  of 
coarse  stalks  of  plants  on  the  outside,  with  some  moss  and 
fibrous  roots  within,  and  lined  with  bents  and  a  few  hairs. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  measuring  from  '95 
to  -82  by  from  -68  to  -62  in.,  and  very  variable  in  colour, 
sometimes  of  a  yellowish-,  or  occasionally  pale  olive-white, 
with  markings  of  wood-brown,  olive  or  lilac,  generally  well- 
defined,  and  often  in  distinct  spots,  but  not  unfrequently  in 
diffused  blotches,  while  again  other  eggs  have  a  salmon- 
coloured  ground  with  markings  of  light  red  of  two  shades 
and  lilac,  the  markings  in  both  varieties  frequently  forming 
a  band  or  zone.  The  eggs  have  been  exceedingly  well  repre- 
sented in  all  the  editions  of  Mr.  Hewitsou's  work. 

The  Red-backed  Shrike  breeds  more  or  less  commonly  in 
all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  becoming  scarcer  to  the 
extreme  west  and  north.  It  has  not  been  observed  in  any 
part  of  Ireland,  and  has  only  of  late  years  been  recorded 
from  Scotland,  though  noticed  there,  according  to  Mr.  Robert 
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Gray,  so  long  aj^o  as  1817,  when  a  pair  were  shot  near 
Hjiwick,  Mr.  Arlnithiiot  in  1H3^,  seems»  iiowevcr,  t«  huve 
been  the  first  to  publish  the  tact  of  the  oectirrenco  uf  this 
species  in  the  northern  kingdom ;  since  which  time  Mr. 
Sinclair,  Prof.  Duns,  Dr.  (.forilou.  Lord  Haddington  and 
Mr.  Harne  Brown  have  recorded  similar  ohservatioiis, 
shewing  that,  durint^  the  season  of  its  m ignition,  it  is  an 
occasional  visitor  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  while  iu  a 
few  instances  it  has  been  seen  in  pairs  and  may  possibly 
have  bred  there.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  it  has 
done  so  even  in  the  Slietlands  ;  for  Dr,  Suxby,  who  in  1B*]6 
shot  an  example  iu  llnst,  early  in  June.  1870,  observed  in  the 
same  island  a  female  of  this  species  accompanied  by  three 
younf^:  birds,  one  of  wliich  frequented  a  ^^irdeu  there  for 
nearly  three  weeks.  This  Shrike  occurs  in  summer  through- 
out the  continent  of  Europe  exceptinf^  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
rangiufT  as  hi*^h  as  jat,  64^  X.,  and  is  fonnd  in  the  tempe- 
rate parts  of  8il)eria.  De  Filippi  observed  it  everywhere  iu 
Persia,  and  thence  It  may  be  traced  across  Palestine  to  Africa, 
where,  though  not  hitherto  found  to  the  northward  of  the 
Great  Desert  or  of  Angola  on  the  west  coast,  it  is  very  widely 
distribnted,  for  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Nile  it  occurs  on 
both  sides  of  the  southern  jmrt  <^f  that  ermtinent  as  far  us  the 
confines  of  the  Cape  Cohiny,  and,  curiously  enough,  breeds 
there. 

The  adult  male  has  the  beak  black,  the  feathers  of  the 
forehead  and  lore,  around  the  eye,  and  those  forming  the 
ear-coverts,  black ;  the  irides  hazel-brown  ;  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  Uie  neck  grey ;  back  and  wing-coverts 
fine  chestnut-red ;  upper  tail-coverts  grey,  tinged  with  red ; 
primaries  dusky  black,  edged  with  red  on  the  outer  web  ; 
geeondaries  and  tertials  the  same,  but  with  Ijroader  red 
tuargiDB ;  tail-fealhers  with  the  proximal  half  white,  the 
distal  half  black,  just  tipped  with  white  :  the  shafts  black ; 
the  two  middle  tail-feathers,  which  are  longest,  are  wholly 
black  except  the  tips,  which  are  white ;  the  outer  taibfeather 
on  each  side  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
otliers.     The  chin  is  nearly  white  ;   all   the   under  surface  of 
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the  body  very  pale  red ;  under  tail-coverts  white ;  legs,  toes 
and  claws,  black.  The  length  of  the  adult  male  is  about 
seven  inches  and  a  half;  the  wing  from  the  carpal  joint  to 
the  end  of  the  third  and  longest  feather,  three  inches  and 
seven-eighths ;  the  first  feather  less  than  half  the  length  of 
the  second  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  fourth. 

The  adult  female  ordinanly  has  the  beak  dark  brown; 
irides  hazel :  no  black  about  the  head,  but  a  light-coloured 
streak  over  the  eye ;  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head  and  body  reddish-brown ;  wings  like  those  of  the  male, 
but  the  rufous  margins  narrower ;  tail-feathers  above  brown, 
tinged  \^dth  red,  the  outer  edge  of  the  web  of  each  outside 
tail-feather  dull  white ;  below  grey,  tipped  with  dull  white. 
Chin  dull  white :  under  surface  of  the  body  and  the  sides 
greyish- white,  crossed  with  greyish-brown  semilunar  lines ; 
abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts,  dull  white.  The  length  of 
the  female  described  rather  exceeded  that  of  the  male. 
Young  males  are  like  adult  females,  but  have  the  darker  semi- 
lunar marks  on  the  back  as  well  as  on  the  breast. 

Some  particulars  in  reference  to  the  female  of  this 
species  require  here  to  be  noticed.  Though  the  description 
just  given  is  that  of  its  ordinary  appearance,  it  has  been 
observed  by  various  ornithologists  and  in  different  countries 
that  occasionally  a  hen  Red-backed  Shrike  is  found  very,  if 
not  exactly,  similar  in  plumage  to  that  worn  by  the  cock. 
In  England  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Hoy, 
who,  in  1831,  recorded  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  iv.  p.  844)  his 
having  found  a  nest  of  this  species  attended  by  two  ap- 
parently male  birds.  Struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  fact  he 
shot  both,  and  **  on  dissection  one  proved  the  female,  with 
the  eggs  much  enlarged,  and  one  nearly  ready  for  exclusion." 
In  1885,  Mr.  Blyth  met  with  an  almost  similar  example : 
"  it  was,"  he  says  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  p.  364),  **  a  female, 
partly  in  the  male  plumage ;  but  the  ovaries  were  perfect, 
and  contained  eggs ;  and  it  was  in  company  with  a  partner 
of  the  other  sex  at  the  time  it  was  shot."  **  I  have  reason 
to  believe,"  he  continues,  '*  that  this  was  a  young  individual ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  bird  of  the  preceding  year."     Now  these 
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cases^  and  otliorn  which  might  be  cited,  will  be  seen  to  bear 
no  real  analogy  to  the  numerouBly-obaerved  io stances  of  the 
assumption  of  the  male  plumage  by  the  females  of  many 
gallinaceous  birds,  iii  which  it  is  accompanied  if  not  induced 
by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  ovaries,  while  in  the  former 
those  organs  are  in  full  vigour ,  Some  writers  have  assumed 
that  it  is  only  the  very  old  hen  of  this  Shrike  which  acquires 
the  cock*s  plumtigo,  but  Mr.  Blyth's  stat^^ment  aa  to  the  age 
of  the  example  \w  describes  shews  that  the  fact  is  not  to  be 
thus  expkined.  In  the  absence  of  any  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  curiouH  fact,  it  may  he  hero  suggested  that  this 
is  perhaps  a  case  of  what  has  become  of  late  knowTi  to  zoo- 
logistH  under  the  name  of  "  sexual  dimorphism,"  and  has  now 
been  frequently  observed  in  many  groups  of  animals. 

KiHiwing  that  the  adult  females  of  the  Grey  Shrikes  and 
that  of  the  AVoodchat,  next  to  be  described,  closely  resemble 
their  respective  males,  while  (setting  aside  the  exceptional 
eases  just  cited)  the  hen  Retl-backed  Shrike  without  doubt 
most  generally  differs  greatly  from  the  cock,  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering whether  any  laws  which  govern  the  assumption  by 
birds  of  peculiar  styles  of  plumage  according  to  their  several 
ages  and  sexes  can  be  discovered.  Cuvier  long  ago  made 
two  assertions  on  this  subject  (Rcgne  AnimaL  Paris  :  1B17, 
i.  p.  290),  wdiich  w^ere  no  doubt  tnie  so  far  as  his  experience 
went,  and  they  have  been  dignified  hy  the  name  of  '"laws," 
These  are :  first,  that  when,  as  is  most  often  the  case,  the 
female  differ?  from  the  male  by  its  less  lively  colours,  the 
young  of  both  sexes  resemlde  her  ;  and  secondly,  that  when 
the  adult  males  and  females  are  of  the  same  colour,  the 
young  have  a  livery  peculiar  to  themselves.  To  these  two  a 
third  "  law  "  has  been  added  in  former  editions  of  the  present 
work :  namely,  that  whenever  adult  birds  a'ssume  a  plumage 
during  the  breeding  season  decidedly  different  in  colour  from 
that  which  they  bear  in  the  winter,  the  young  birds  of  the  year 
have  a  plumage  intermediate  in  the  general  tone  of  its  colour 
compared  with  the  two  periodical  states  of  the  parent  birds, 
and  bearing  also  indications  of  the  collars  to  be  afterwards 
attained  at  either  period. 
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It  will  now  howev<?r  be  witbin  the  knowledge  of  moBt 
ortiitiiologists  tliat  tliesc  so-callod  *'biws*'  are  subject  to 
numerous  exceptions,  wbile  they  by  no  means  include  all 
the  different  casee  wliicb  an  extended  acquaintance  uitk  the 
feathered  creation  will  Hbew-  The  first  of  them  when  taken 
according  to  the  precise  terms  in  which  it  was  enunciated 
seems  to  have  the  most  force,  but  ca^es  occur,  as  in  some 
of  the  Woodpeckers,  where  the  yoiuig  have  a  plumage  peculiar 
to  ihemBelves  even  when  that  of  their  parents  differ  sexnally  ; 
and  we  ought  also  to  take  up  the  converse  of  the  proposition, 
where  we  find  that  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  female 
possesses  raore  lively  colours  than  the  male,  the  young  of 
both  sexes  resemble  him.  To  the  second  of  these  **  laws  " 
exceptions  are  more  plentiful  even  among  common  British 
birds ;  for  in  many  of  the  Crows  and  in  the  Kiugfisher, 
where  the  sexual  differences  of  the  adults  are  exceedingly 
slight,  the  young  have  no  plumage  that  can  be  called  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  Kor  are  cases  far  to  seek  in  which  the 
third  '*  law  *'  will  not  apply  ;  for  in  the  Ras^or-hill  and  the 
Common  Guillemot,  where  the  breeding  phimago  of  both 
sexes  is  alike  and  yet  decidedly  different  from  that  which 
they  wear  in  winter,  the  first  plumage  of  the  young  resem- 
bles the  wedding  garments  of  their  parents  without  possessing 
anything  of  an  intermediate  character  between  the  two 
periodical  states.  Again  there  are  instances  in  which  both 
adults  and  young  difler  according  to  sex,  thus  the  male 
Bhickbird  can  be  distinguished  from  the  female  even  as  a 
nestling.  All  these  cases  have  been  very  fully  considered 
by  Mr.  Darwin  in  bis  latest  work,  and,  quite  irrespective  of 
any  arguments  that  may  be  founded  upon  them,  the  chapter 
in  whicli  they  are  treated  deserves  the  closest  attention  of 
ornithologists.* 

Into  the  question  of  the  various  modes  by  which  changes 
in  the  appearance  of  the  plumage  of  birds  are  produced  it 
is  not  proposed  at  present  to  enter. 

•  *The  Descent  of  Man,  jind  Selection  in  relation  to  Sex/  London  :  t8Tl» 
vol  ii.  chnji.  xvi.  pp.  1S7-223. 
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LAKirg  ACRicuLATUH,  F.  L.  S.  MiiUer*. 
THE  WOODCHAT. 

Ltut'tttH  mtHiiiiK 

Whatever   doubts   miglit    Lave  existed    formerly  uf  the 

propriety  of  inclutliug   tlie   Wooilcbat    among   the    Shrikes 

i  tlint  visit  EiigltiJul,  there  can  he  no  qoestioo   on  this  sub- 

I  ject  now,  atid  it  is  thought  tlmt  the  species  may  have  even 

bred  ill  thin  country. 

One  of  the  earhost  ^pecimeyB  recorded  as  British  is  that 

I  noticed  hy  Gilbert  \Miilc  in  bis  letter  to  Penuunt,  dated 

Selborne,  August  80th,  1709,  whiieiii  the  writer  says  thut 

t  lAtluiiii,  IdU.  Urn.  L  p.  70  a7t>(i>. 
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a  fine  specimen  had  lately  been  sent  to  him,  though  he  does 
not  mention  where  it  had  been  procured.  From  the  fact 
that  Bay  applied  to  his  description  of  this  species  the 
English  name  by  which  it  is  now  generally  known,  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  meant  it  to  be  regarded  as  British. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  specimen  of  the  Wood- 
chat,  a  young  male,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Leach's 
collection,  and  is  labelled  as  having  been  killed  in  Kent. 
Since  that  time  the  occurrence  in  England  of  more  than 
twenty  examples  has  been  noticed — chiefly  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties.  Several  have  been  taken  in  the  Scilly 
Isles,  and  one  near  Plymouth.  Mr.  More  says  (Zool.  p.  6851) 
that  he  was  informed  it  had  bred  twice  at  Freshwater  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and,  although  the  parents  were  carefully 
respected,  one  of  the  nests,  with  the  eggs,  as  well  as  a 
young  bird  shot  in  September,  1856,  are  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Bond,  who  has  kindly  confirmed  the  statement. 
The  same  gentleman  informed  Mr.  Gould  that  Mr.  Braiken- 
ridge  has  a  nest  and  eggs  also  received  through  the  same 
source.  The  bird  has  been  obtained  near  Brighton  and  a 
second  time  in  Kent,  while  some  four  or  five  examples  are 
said  to  have  been  procured  in  Suffolk,  and  about  as  many 
in  Norfolk,  though  the  assertion  of  Hunt  that  it  had  bred 
in  the  county  last  named  very  likely  originated  in  error. 
Further  inland  it  is  stated  to  have  been  met  with  in  Surrey, 
Hertfordshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Worcestershire, 
and  Yorkshire.  Mr.  K.  Gray  remarks  that  it  is  included  in 
Don's  list  of  the  birds  of  Forfarshire,  but  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  noticed  in  Scotland  by  any  other  observer,  and  never  in 
Ireland.  Most  of  the  examples  taken  in  England  have 
occurred  during  the  seasons  of  migration,  and  the  majority 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  in  immature  plumage. 

In  size,  in  most  of  its  habits,  and  in  its  mode  of  feeding, 
the  Woodchat  resembles  the  common  Red-backed  Shrike, 
and,  like  that  species,  is  said  to  imitate  the  voice  of  several 
different  birds.  Hoy  has  well  remarked  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist, 
iv.  p.  848)  that  it  differs,  however,  from  Lanius  collurio  **  in 
the  choice  of  situation  for  its  nest,  placing  it  invariably  on 
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reeR,  and  preferrinic  tlie  oak.  The  iiewt  in  placod  in  the 
fork  of  a  projecting  brancli,  cornposerl  on  the  ootsitle  with 
Bticks  and  wool,  mixed  with  white  moss  from  the  hodios  of 
the  trees,  and  hiied  with  fine  grass  and  wool.**  Id  the 
Netherlands,  to  which  country  those  ohKcrvations  refer,  he 
continues,  it  is  not  a  wild  bird,  often  building  close  to 
houses  and  public  roads,  and  arrivcH  and  departs  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Red-liacked  Shrike.  Writing  of  this 
species  in  iilgeria,  Mr,  Sahin  says  (Ibis,  1859,  p,  812)  that 
it  *'  breeds  in  great  numbers  on  the  hi  11 -sides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Djendeh,  making  a  nest  composed  almost 
entirely  of  one  material,  viz.  a  small  grey  flower^  which  the 
bird  collects  with  the  stalk,  and  entwines  into  its  nest, 
employing  the  same  for  the  lining.  The  whole  structure  is 
beautifully  neat  and  compact/*  Other  ^vriters  have  noticed 
that  the  Woodchat,  like  the  Lesser  Grey  Shrike,  as  already 
mentioned,  makes  choice  of  odoriferous  plants  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  its  nest.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
and  very  variable ;  some  being  white  tinged  with  green  or 
pale  olive  bloti^hed  irregularly  with  olive  and  lilac  of  diff'e- 
rent  shades,  the  markings  sometimes  dilfused  and  some- 
times forming  regular  spots  often  disposed  in  a  zone,  while 
other  Bpecimens  are  of  a  crcam-cob:»ur  with  light  red  and 
suffused  lilac  spots.  They  measure  from  *97  to  '86  by  from 
•7  to  '65  in. 

This  Shrike  does  not  visit  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
European  continent ;  but  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  countries 
lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic.  In  Den- 
mark, however,  it  seems  to  occur  only  occasionally.  In 
North  Germany  it  is  more  abundant,  but  becomes  less 
common,  according  lo  Dr.  Borggreve,  to  the  eastward. 
There  appears  Ui  be  no  trace  of  it  in  Russia,  exc-ept  in  the 
extreme  south— the  provinces  bordering  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas.  It  inhaliitK  both  European  jnid  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  was  obsened  by  Do  Filippi  in  Persia,  reaching  that 
oonntry  probably  from  Palestine  or  Arabia,  in  both  of  which 
it  is  found.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  its  range  extends, 
according  to  Dr,  von  Heuglin,  southward  as  tar  as  lat.  5"  N., 
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and  on  the  western  il  is  iibiuulant  in  tlie  Garabia,  and  has 
been  received  by  Dr.  Hnitlanb  from  the  (Tf>Ui  Coasts  Except- 
ing perhaps  within  the  tropics,  where  it  inaj  be  stationary,  it 
is  a  mif^ratory  species  thronghout  all  tbe  countries  in  which 
it  is  found,  appearing  in  sonthern  and  central  Europe  in 
spring  and  leaviuf^  in  autumn. 

In  the  aduU  iuah%  as  represented  in  the  lower  figure,  the 
beak  is  black,  al*ove  the  Inise  of  the  upper  mandible  is  a 
narrow  streak  of  white ;  the  forehead,  round  the  eyes,  the 
ear*coverts,  and  a  small  patch  depending  therefrom,  black ; 
irides  hazel ;  crown  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck,  rich 
chestnut-red;  the  back  black;  the  scapulars  white;  the 
rump  grey ;  upper  tnil-eo verts  white  :  the  wings  and  wing- 
coverts  black ;  tlie  primaries  white  at  the  base,  forming  a 
spot  when  the  wing  is  closed ;  the  secondaries  white  at  the 
end :  the  middle  tail-feathers  black ;  the  outer  feather  on 
each  Bide  wholly  white ;  the  next  on  each  side  with  the 
proximal  half  white,  the  distal  half  black,  with  a  w*hite  tip ; 
the  next  on  each  side  with  a  white  tip  only.  The  chin, 
throat  J  breast,  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts,  w^hite ;  legs, 
toes,  and  claws,  black. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  here  described  wan  seven 
inches  and  a  half.  The  leugth  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the 
end  of  the  wing-feathers,  four  inches  :  the  first  wing-feather 
less  than  half  tlio  length  of  the  second  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
and  llfth,  longer  tlian  the  Becond  ;  the  third  the  longest  of 
the  whole. 

The  female  has  the  crown  and  nape  dull  red  ;  the  scapu- 
lara  dirty  white  ;  the  black  of  the  back  mixed  with  brown  ; 
the  wing-coverts  edged  with  red ;  the  breast  dirty  white ; 
the  featbera  of  the  flanks  reddish  tipped  with  brown. 

The  young  bird  of  the  year,  as  repres^euted  in  the  upper 
figure,  is  reddinh-brown  above,  with  brown  transverse  lines  ; 
wings  and  tail  brownish-black  ;  underneath  dirty  white,  with 
greyish  transverse  lines. 

The  young  naale  in  the  British  collection  of  birds  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  has  been  already  meutioned  as 
having  been  killcfl    in   Kent,  and   a   specimen   of  a  young 
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female  fi^roiei'ly  iu  tVie  MuRoiim  of  the  Zooloj^at-al  Society, 
wliich  bird  belouged  to  the  eolleetion  of  Mr.  Vigors  ;  both 
the&e  are  apparently  in  the  plumage  of  the  second  or  third 
year,  and  may  be  thus  described :  Head,  niid  iiape  of  the 
neck,  red ;  hack  imd  wings  Lair-biown,  without  any  truna- 
verse  lines ;  scapulars  and  edges  of  the  tortials  yellowish- 
white  ;  rump  inclining  to  gi"ey ;  tail- feu  tbors  clove-brown; 
all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  dull  white»  tinged  with 
red,  but  without  bars;  beak,  legs,  and  toes,  dark  brown. 

Examples  of  the  Woodchat  from  Egypt  in  winter-plumage 
present  very  great  variety,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  many 
errors. 

Several  of  the  smaller  Shrikes,  of  which  this  species  is 
one,  are  hy  some  authorities  removed  from  the  genus  Lttnius, 
and  for  their  accommodation  a  genus  EaneoctonuH  has  been 
erected — a  proceeding  which  seems  scarcely  necessary. 
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MlTSCICAPA   GRISOLA,    LiUDiliUS*. 

THE    SPOTTED   FLYCATCHER. 

Muscica^Hi  (friHola. 

MumtCAVXt  Linmruff^—BlW  of  mcHlemk?  Jcnglli,  brrnad  and  depressc*]  at  iJje 
bftse;  compreFsed  and  slightly  tniivt!*!  Lowrtnls  the  point.  KostriU  Wssal, 
lateml,  ami  partly  conct;aled  by  t lie  firm Ul  pIiiriiuR.  iinjie  Ksel  with  hristles. 
PtMit  hiuhIIt  the  LiLrMis  iilK^ut  tbc  name  leti^'^th  iw  the  niiild'le  toc^  w  hich  is  irmch 
lunger  than  tho  hiteml  toes»  Winiu'ft  h*ni*  nm*\  irointe^l,  the  first  (irimAry  very 
shorty  the  aecotid  nvther  ehorttir  thMii  thi*  third,  fourth,  and  lifth,  which  are 
the  JoDgefit  in  the  wing. 

The  Spotted  Flycatcher  is  one  of  the  latest,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  oiio  of  the  most  regular  of  our  siararaer- visitors. 
White  of  Sull»orne  remarks,  even  more  than  once,  in  bis 
miscellaneous  observations  published  in  Jesse's  *  Cleanings/ 
that  it  arrives  on  the  20th  of  May*  Selby  says,  this  bird 
seldom  makes  its  appearance  till  the  oak-leaf  is  partly  ex- 
panded, but  begins  its  nest  almost  immediately  on  its  arrival. 


♦  SjBt.  Nut.  E,L  12,  I.  II.  y28(18«6). 


t   Tmti.  nt.  p.  324. 
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It  fmcjuents  woods,  orchards,  gardens  and  lawtis»  rind  in  not 
H  little  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  the  phices  in  which 
it  aometimeg  makes  its  nest.  There  is  al«a  very  good 
neasou  for  believing  that  the  same  pair  of  birds  return  to 
occupy  the  same  spot  for  several  years  in  succession. 

The  more  usual  places  for  this  bird's  nest  are,  the  smaller 
twigs  which  grow  from  the  hole  of  a  large  tree,  the  side  of 
a  faggot*Btack,  a  hole  in  a  wall,  or  ou  a  beam  in  an  out- 
bailding,  whence  an  sob  one  of  its  provincial  names,  that  of 
Beam-bird ;  it  also  frequently  fixes  its  nest  on  a  l>raucli  of  a 
pear-tree,  a  vine,  or  a  honeysnekle,  when  trained  against  a 
building.  Of  three  cup-shaped  nests  now  before  me,  one  is 
formed  on  the  outside  of  old  tlark-eoloured  moss,  mixed  with 
roots,  the  lining  of  grass  stems,  with  only  two  or  three  white 
feathers  ;  the  second  has  the  bottom  and  outside  of  fresh 
green  mosH,  lined  with  a  few  grass  bents,  long  horse-hairs,  and 
several  mottled  feathers  ;  the  third  is  similar  to  the  last  on  the 
outside,  but  lined  with  long  horse-hairs,  wool,  and  feathers. 
The  labour  and  art  bestowed  l*y  birds  on  the  construction  of 
their  nests  have  long  been  the  theme  of  admiration  ;  but  the 
fttate  of  vegetation  at  the  nest-building  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  care  manifested  by  birds  generally  in  selecting  a 
place  of  security,  render  it  ditHeult,  excepting  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  nest- 
makers  wheu  at  work,  From  what  has  lieen  obHcrved,  how- 
©Ter,  it  is  believed  that  the  female  is  generally  the  nest- 
builder  ;  the  male  collects  and  brings  to  her  the  materials 
required  :  long  stems  of  grass,  or  long  horse-hairs,  are 
interwoven  by  the  bird  fixing  in  one  end,  and  then  traversing 
the  edge  of  the  nest,  laying  in  the  remainder  as  she  makes 
circle  after  circle.  The  eggs  of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  meanuring  from  'B8  to  'iM't  by  from 
•6  to  '51  in.;  the  ground-colour  \*arying  from  french  wiiite 
to  pale  greenish- blue,  or  being  occasionally  of  a  cream-colour 
blotched  and  speckled  with  rusty,  sometimes  of  a  very  deep 
ba©,  or  less  frequently  closely  mottled  with  minute  streaks 
of  pale  rusty  so  as  almost  to  hide  the  ground-colour.  White 
says,  the  female  wliile  sitting  on  the  eg^'s  is  fid  by  the  male 
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even  aa  lato  as  nine  oV^lock  at  uif^lit,  This  bird  has  no 
power  of  voice  beyond  a  liarBh  call-note. 

A  curious  fact  in  reference  to  this  bird  was  noticed  by 
the  late  Mr,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight.  A  Flycatcher  built 
in  his  Rtove  for  several  Hiicceasive  yearn.  He  observed  that 
the  bird  cjuitted  its  eggs  whenever  the  thennometer  in  the 
house  was  above  72"  Fahr.,  and  resumed  ber  place  upon  the 
nest  again  wljon  the  thermometer  sunk  below.  The  youDg 
are  hatched  about  the  second  week  in  June :  when  able  to 
leave  the  nest,  they  follow  the  parent  hlnln,  who  feed  them 
until  they  can  catch  insects  for  themselves.  When  on 
the  look-out  for  food,  they  generally  take  their  atand  on 
the  top  of  a  post»  on  the  upper  bar  of  a  flight  of  rails,  or 
the  extreme  end  of  a  branch  of  a  tree,  whence  they  dart  off 
on  the  approiu4i  of  an  insect,  appear  to  catch  it  with  ease 
by  a  nbort  and  rapid  movement,  returning  frequently  to  the 
spot  they  had  quittecK  to  keep  waicli  as  before.  These  bii'ds 
feed  exclusively  on  winged  in  sects,  though  they  have  been 
accused  of  eating  cherries  and  raspheiTicH ;  and  in  this 
belief  the  species  in  some  parts  of  Kent  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Cherry- sucker,  but  they  visit  fruit-trees  for  the  sake 
of  the  flies  which  the  ripening  ]>roduce  attracts,  since  on 
examination  of  the  stomachs  of  Flycatchers  killed  under 
such  circumstances  no  remains  of  fruit  were  found. 

White  says  that  the  Hpt)Ued  Flycatcher  only  rears  one 
l>rood  in  this  country  ;  but  many  instances  of  this  bird's 
producing  a  second  hatch  are  known.  Mr.  Knox  indeed 
lias  recorded  such  an  event  for  three  successive  seasons. 

The  S]Hitted  Flycatcher  is  common  during  summer  in  all 
the  counties  of  Great  Britain,  though  less  frequent  in 
Scotland  ;  and  Thompson  says  tliat  it  is  also  a  regular 
summer-visitor  to  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  perhaps  to 
suitable  spots  throughout  the  island  ;  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  very  local  and  sparingly  distributed  even  in  the  counties 
in  whieb  it  occurs,  as  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Tipperary.  Clare, 
Dublin,  usith  those  of  the  north-east  part  of  Ulster.  It  is  a 
common  liird  throughout  tlie  Eunqjean  continent,  its  range 
extending  to  Int.  tH)"  N.,  at   which  elevation  it  is  far  from 
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irce.  Its  eanteni  limits  cannot  at  preseut  be  deteiiniued, 
but  it  is  found  in  Eusma,  being  exceedingly  iiiimeroos  in  the 
Bouili,  and  De  Filippi  met  with  it  in  PerBia.  Canon  Tris- 
tram speaks  of  it  tin  arriving  in  Palestine  on  the  23rd  of 
AiM'il  and  the  two  following  days  in  great  uumberB,  and 
remaining  to  breed  there.  It  alno  occurs  in  Arabia,  and  iu 
Africa  southward  to  the  confines  of  the  Cape  Colony  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  observed  in  any  of  the  Atlantic 
Islands. 

The  beak  is  dark  brown  ;  the  i rides  hazel ;  the  head  and 
the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  wnng-coverts 
hair- brown,  the  mng-  and  tail-quills  being  a  little  darker, 
with  a  few  dark  brown  spots  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  tbe 
tertials  with  a  narrow  margin  of  li^^ht  brown  ;  the  lower 
parti  dull  white,  with  a  patch  of  light  brown  aemss  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  a  few  dark  brown  streaks  or 
spots  upon  that  and  the  cliin,  with  a  clear  white  space 
between  ;  the  sides  and  flanks  tinged  with  yellowish-brown  : 
legs,  toes,  and  claws,  black.  Males  and  females  are  alike  in 
plumage. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  five  inches  and  five- 
eighths.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
quill- feather,  three  inches  and  three-eighths. 

The  young,  when  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  are  truly 
Spotted  Flycatchers,  each  brown  feather  having  a  buff- 
coloured  tip,  the  ends  of  the  great  wing-coverts  forming  a 
pale  wood-brow^n  bar  across  the  wing ;  lower  surface  white. 
After  their  first  moult,  they  may  be  distinguished  from  older 
birds  by  the  broader  buff-coloured  outer  margins  of  the 
tertials. 

The  \ignette  represents  the  breast  bone  of  this  bird. 
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MusciCAPA  PAJiVA,  Beclistein*. 

THE   RED-BREASTED   FLYCATCHER. 

Among  the  mauy  birds  of  central  or  eastern  Europe  whose 
occasional  ftppearance  in  the  British  Islands  has  been  lately 
detected  hy  the  dHily-increasiiig  Mumher  uf  ornithological 
observerB,  few  have  greater  right  to  be  included  in  this  work 
than  the  httle  Flycatcher  above  figured — ^three  examples, 
one  of  which  was  accompanied  by  a  mute,  liaving  been 
procured.  The  announcement  of  the  occurrence  in  England 
of  thiB  species  was  simultaneously  made  by  Mr*  George 
Gray  in  the  *  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History*  for 
March,  1868  (8rd  ser.  xi.  p,  228),  and  by  Mr.  liodd  in  the 
*  Zoologist'  (p.  8444)  for  the  same  month.  The  bird,  after 
having  been  seen  for  Bomc  days,  w^as  shot  on  the  24th  of 
January  iu  that   year    by  Mr.   Copeland,  of   Carwythenack 

•  Geineinui'ititigfl  Kftturgeecbichte  Deutschlautls^  h,  p.  505  (17l>5). 
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jse,  in  the  parish  (if  ConstfintiiK?,  near  Falmouth ;  and 
gentleniaUj  writing  a  few  tlays  later  to  Mr,  KodJ,  says  : 
— •*  We  first  observed  it  on  a  dead  holly  tree  ;  this  tree  and 
the  ground  around  the  house  were  its  favourite  resort.  It 
was  particularly  active,  skimming  the  grass  to  within  about 
a  foot,  then,  perching  itself,  darted  occasionally  with  a  toss, 
reating  either  on  a  shrub  or  the  wire  fencing-  There  is 
another  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  which  a  vigilant  watch 
will  be  kept.  I  saw  it  a  few  days  back  in  a  plantation  which 
is  four  hundred  yards  from  my  house*"  The  epecimen 
killed,  which  proved  to  be  a  female,  was  sent  in  the  flesh 
to  the  British  Museum,  where  its  remains  stOl  are,  the  head 
having  been  uufortuuately  destroyed  by  mice,  but  quite 
sufficient  was  left  to  admit  of  the  determination  of  the 
species  by  authorities  bo  high  as  IMr.  Cfeorge  Gray  aud  Mr* 
Gould.  The  second  example  observed  by  Mr.  Copeland  was 
not  obtained  ;  but  in  the  October  following  another  bird  of 
this  species  was  killed,  in  company  with  some  young  Pied 
Flycatchers,  upon  one  of  the  isles  of  Scilly,  by  Mr.  Au* 
gustufl  Pechell  and  a  nephew  of  Mr,  Eodd's.  This  was  a 
young  male,  as  recorded  by  the  gentleman  last  named 
(Zool,  p,  8841  and  Ibis,  1864,  p*  IBl),  and  is  now  in  his 
collection.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1865,  as  announced 
by  ^Ir,  Radd  (Ann,  and  Mag,  Nat.  Hist.  8rd  sen  xvi*  p.  447, 
and  Zool,  s.s.  p.  81),  a  bird  of  this  species  again  appeared 
in  Seilly,  this  time  on  Tresco  Island,  and,  after  having  been 
carefully  watched  by  ^Ir,  Pechell  aud  Mr.  John  Jenkinson, 
it  was  killed,  but  bo  much  injured  bv  shot  that  its  sex  could 
not  be  determined. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  species  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  others  is  somewhat  exceptional.  Though 
not  an  uncommon  summer-visitor  to  some  parts  of  the 
continent,  the  general  line  of  its  migration  does  not  appear 
to  l*e  io  the  usual  north  and  south  direction,  but  strongly 
inclined  from  north- west  to  south-east ;  and  the  birds  which 
breed  iu  the  central  and  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  instead 
Urf  retiring,  as  do  most  of  onr  summer-migrants,  across  the 
loditerraneau   to  Afriea,   would   seem  to  turn  their  flight 
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towards  IiKliii.  In  Europe  it  has  act^urred  as  a  straggler  off 
the  coast  of  Swedeu,  au  example  haviog  been  taken  in  the 
Baltic  near  Landsort,  aod  it  has  been  once  killed,  many 
years  ago,  near  Copenhagen.  MM.  Janbert  and  Barthelemy- 
Lapommeraye  mention  two  specimens  killed  in  the  sonth  of 
France,  and,  on  Dr.  Carats  authority,  its  oceiirrence  in 
Sardinia;  which  last  fact  is  denied  by  Dr.  Salvador!  in  his 
new  '  Fauna  d'ltalia.*  From  hini  however  we  learn  that 
it  appears,  though  very  rarely,  in  Italy.  Mr.  Howard 
Saunders  states  that  one  example  has  been  killed  and 
another  observ^ed  in  Spain,  Loche  gives  it  as  of  occasional 
occurrence  in  Algeria ;  but  it  is  not  known  to  have  been 
met  with  elsewhere  on  the  African  continent. 

The  ordinary  limit  of  the  Red-breasted  Flycatcher's  north- 
western range  is  found  in  the  island  of  liugen  and  the  coasts 
of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania ;  thence  towards  the  south- 
east it  becomes  more  plentiful,  though  generally  a  local 
species.  In  this  direction  it  inhabits  in  summer  Thuringia, 
Franconia,  Bohemia,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Turkey,  while  it 
occasionally  strays  to  Switzerland.  Its  limits  to  the  north- 
east cannot  so  well  be  traced  ;  but  it  seems  to  occur  near  St. 
Petersburg  and  across  Russia  to  the  Caucasus,  occupying, 
one  may  presume,  all  the  countries  lying  between  this  line 
and  that  before  indicated.  Marquess  Dona  found  it  not 
uncommon  in  spring  near  Teheran,  and  this  observation 
points  out  the  route  it  takes  from  its  winter-quarters  in 
Upper  and  Western  India.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  it  is  said  to  be  replaced  by  a  nearly  allied 
species,  generally  referred  to  that  named  by  Gmclin  Musci- 
eipa  leticura,  and  this  bird,  migrating  probably  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  M. 
parra  by  some  of  the  Russian  naturalists,  who  have  thought 
they  had  met  with  the  latter  in  Eastern  Asia  even  so  far  as 
Kamtchatka.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
true  M.  parva  being,  as  has  been  said,  a  winter- visitant  to 
North-western  India. 

The  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  was  originally  discovered  by 
Bechslein  in  Thuringia,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  modern 
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German  ornithologists  atato  that  it  has  not  been  observed 
'  for  some  years  past  in  the  laeulity  where  he  first  fount!  it. 
It  arrives,  say  those  who  have  ob&erved  its  habitB  in  Central 
Eorope,  in  May  and  departs  in  Auffnst,  chiefly  froqaenting, 
either  singly  or  in  small  bands,  the  beech  forests  of  the 
more  monntainons  districts  and  their  outskirta,  but  some- 
times also  the  smaller  woods  of  the  more  level  conutry.  It 
is  described  as  a  restless  little  bird,  keeping  always  among 
the  tree-tops,  perching  on  a  dead  twig  and  tlitting  through 
the  leafy  shade  in  the  pnrsuit  of  insects,  so  that,  to  any  one 
not  well  acipiainted  with  it,  it  might  pass  for  one  of  the 
Willow-Wrens,  to  the  call-notes  of  soiwe  of  which  its  own 
has  a  resemblance,  though  its  song  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Pied  Flycatcher.  Towards  the  end  of  May, 
having  paired,  it  l^egins  to  build.  The  nest  is  cup-shaped 
and  rather  deep,  small  and  neat,  composed  of  moss  and 
wool,  \nth  a  lining  of  hairs,  and  is  placed  either  where  a 
rotten  branch  in  falling  ofif  has  left  a  hole,  or  between  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  and  an  obliquely  ascending  bough*  The 
eggs  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  fronch  white,  closely 
mottled  ijvith  fine  streaks  of  pale  rusty,  sometimes  so  as 
almost  to  hide  the  ground  colour,  and  measure  from  *(j5  to 
*B1  by  from  '51  to  '47  in.  The  young  are  batched  in  June 
and  fed  by  their  parents  with  small  beetles,  which  are  not 
only  CAUght  in  the  air  hut  sought  for  on  the  gi-ound. 

Von  Nordmaiin  in  his  '  Observations  sur  la  Faune  Pon- 
tiqne'  (p,  198)  remarks  that  this  species  breeds  commonly 
in  the  mountain  region  of  Abasia,  very  probably  in  that  of 
Bessarabia  and  perhaps  even  near  the  steppes.  The  young 
arrive^in  the  botanic  garden  at  Odessa  towards  the  end  of  July, 
and  remain  there  until  the  end  of  October.  At  that  time 
they  do  not  keep,  like  the  adults  as  described  in  Germany,  to 
the  tree-tops,  but  frequent  the  middle  branches  and  often 
come  to  the  ground  for  food.  Each  bird  has  its  own  station, 
and  when  two  meet  one  is  furiously  pursued  by  the  other 
with  piercing  cries  which  be  likens  to  the  clicking  noise  of 
small  castanets.  In  the  spring  the  adults  in  full  plumage 
stop  only  a  short  time  in  the  gardens.    The  hveliness  of  their 
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inotioBs  and  tho  white  mark  on  their  tail  remiDd  one,  he  says, 
4)f  thti  Hmiillor  wpocioa  of  Snj'ta}ht, 

The  male  of  this  Flycatcher  in  breeding  plumage  has 
ranch  of  the  appearance  of  our  familiar  Redbreast.  Tlie  top 
of  the  head  is  smoky-grey ;  the  lores  whitish  ;  cheeks,  ear- 
coverts  and  sides  of  the  neck  light  bluish-grey;  orbital 
feathers  white  ;  scapulars  and  hack  mouse-colour,  passing 
into  blackish-grey  on  the  rurap,  the  upper  tail-coverts  being 
edged  with  whitisb.  Wing-coverts  and  primaries  dark  hair- 
brown,  the  outer  edge  of  the  latter  lighter  ;  the  first  qnill 
extremely  short,  the  second  considerably  shorter  than  the 
third,  wdiich  is  sligbtiy  longer  than  the  fifth  but  shorter  than 
the  fourth — ^the  longest  in  the  wing  ;  the  secondaries  like 
the  primaries  but  with  the  light  edge  broader  and  the  tip 
whitish.  Tail  of  ten  feathers,  blackish -brow^n— the  middle 
pair  entirely  so,  but  the  rest  with  more  or  less  of  a  white 
basal  or  median  patch  extending  across  one  or  both  webs, 
increasing  in  size  from  the  outer  pair,  which  have  it  only  on 
the  inner  w^eh,  to  the  third  pair,  and  then  decreasing  to  the 
pair  next  the  middle,  which  have  it  only  on  the  outer  woh. 
Chin,  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  light  reddish - 
orange,  belly  white  tinged  on  the  sides  and  flanks  with  buff ; 
lower  taibcovcrts  like  the  flanks  but  paler  ;  inside  of  the 
wings  pale  yellowish-buff.  The  bill  is  said  to  be  horn- 
colour,  the  upper  mandible  darkest,  irides  hazel,  legs,  toes 
and  claws  dark  l>rown. 

A  male  in  winter  resembles  the  former,  but  the  top  of  tho 
head  is  like  the  back,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  hloish-grey  on 
its  sides ;  the  throat  is  dull  buff  with  dusky  transverse  bars, 
and  the  whole  low'er  surface  more  suffused  with  dull  buff. 

The  old  female  has  a  genera!  likeness  to  the  male  in 
winter ;  but  the  whole  uppei^  surface  inclines  to  hair-brown, 
the  tips  of  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials  aro  buff,  the  hnver 
surface  except  a  band  of  light  brown  across  the  breast  is  paler. 

The  young  in  autumn  resemble  the  female  ;  but  the 
colours  are  everywhere  lighter,  and  there  is  hardly  any  trace 
of  buff  beneath.  The  nestlings  are  said  to  have  a  spotted 
plumage,  which  they  loae  at  a  very  early  age. 
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MusciCAPA  ATRicAPiLLA,  Liniiieus  *. 
THE    PIED    FLYCATCHER. 

Miiscimpa  tt tricapUla, 

The  Pied  Flycatcher  is  in  Eogland  much  lessnamorous 
AS  a  species  tbau  the  well- known  Spotted  Flycatcher,  and 
has  a  comparatively  rowtnctetl  distributiou  ;  but  it  is  alwci 
a  BunuBer* visitor  to  this  country,  arriving  in  April,  ami 
IcaviDfif  to  fifo  soethward  in  September.  It  appears  to  be 
most  plentiful  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Lakes  of  Comherland 
and  Westmoreland ;  and  in  some  of  its  habits*  particularly 
in  its  mode  of  feeding,  as  also  in  the  nature  of  its  food,  it 
resembles  its   commoner   congeneric  companion  ;    but  with 

*  Syfl  Nftt.  Rd.  12,  i.  p.  820  {Um. 
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these  distinctions, — that  the  male  possesses  a  song,  which  one 
obBerv'cr,  Dovaston  (Man;.  Nat,  Hist.  v.  p.  83),  says  is  ex- 
tremely  like  that  of  the  P^etlstart,  its  notes  heiiig  varied  and 
pleasing ;  that  the  nest  is  almost  invariably  placed  in  the 
hole  of  a  decayed  tree  or  of  a  building  ;  and  that  the  hbds 
are  exceedingly  noisy  and  elamoroas  when  their  retreat  is 
approached.  Mr*  T.  C.  Heysham  has  furnished  the  informa- 
tion that — 

**  In  the  season  of  1830,  a  pair  had  a  nest  in  the  iden- 
ticjil  hole  where  this  species  had  bred  for  four  successive 
years.  On  the  14th  of  May  this  nest  contained  eight  eggv^, 
arranged  in  the  following  manner :  one  lay  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  remainder  were  all  regiilarly  placed  perpendicularly 
round  the  sides  of  the  nest,  with  the  smaller  ends  resting 
upon  it,  the  effect  of  which  was  exceedingly  beantiful." 

Its  nest  is  a  loose  assemblage  of  roots  and  grass,  with  a 
few  dry  leaves,  sometimes  of  a  large  size,  dead  bents,  and 
hair;  the  eggs  measure  from  *7B  to  *i'A  by  from  '55  to '5  in., 
or  exceptionally  small  ones  only  '52  by  '43  in.,  and  are  of  a 
uniform  pale  greenish- blue  colour,  with  occasionally  a  few 
fine  specks  of  reddish-brown.  The  young  are  hatched  about 
the  first  or  second  week  in  June.  Mr,  Blackwall  has  recorded 
(Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  p.  167)  an  instance  in  which 
the  young  of  a  pair,  which  had  for  a  long  scries  of  years 
occupied  in  safety  a  bole  in  his  father  s  house,  were  stung  to 
death  by  a  swarm  of  bees,  whereupon  iu  the  ibllowing  year 
the  birds  still  finding  themselveB  molested  by  the  bees  re- 
paired to  a  hole  in  a  neighbouring  wall. 

Pennant  mentions  an  example  of  this  bird  killed  near 
Uxbridge  in  Middlesex ;  and  a  good  many  have  since  been 
observed  in  the  same  county,  as  well  as  in  all  those  of  the 
south  and  east  from  Cornwall  to  Norfolk.  In  the  midlands 
it  appears  more  rarely,  but  it  has  been  noticed  once  or  oftcucr 
in  Leicester,  Derby,  StalTord,  Worcester  and  Hereford- 
Further  north  its  occurrence  is  less  irregular,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  Durham  and,  as 
above  stated,  certain  localities  in  the  Lake  district,  it  has  its 
headquarters  in  England,  though  it  also  breeds  yearly  in  a 
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few  places  in  North  Wales,  and  tbo  EDgliBli  eoanties  of  the 
Welsh  border,  arid  in  recorded  as  having  occaBionallj  done  bo 
iu  North  Devon,  Somerset,  G-louceater,  Oxford,  Wilts^  Dorset, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Surrey  and  Norfolk. 

From  thence  northward  it  has  been  noticed,  according  to 
Mr.  Robert  Gray,  along  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland,  from 
Berwickshire  to  Caithuesa,  while  Mr,  E,  S,  Hargitt  has 
obtained  its  eggs  from  InverneBsshire,  and  Messrs.  Baikie 
and  Heddle  say  that  it  is  often  seen  in  the  Orkneys.  It  has 
not  been  observed  in  Ireland,  Herr  H,  C,  Miiller  states  that 
it  has  once  occurred  in  the  Fjeroes,  and  it  is  a  common 
sammer- visitant  throughout  Norway  and  Sweden,  breeding 
so  far  as  lat.  68°  N.,  while  it  occasionally  appears  e%*en  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  it  is  found  iji  the  interior 
of  Finland.  Its  eastern  limits  cannot  be  traced,  but  it 
seems  to  be  rare  in  most  parts  of  Russia,  though  common, 
according  to  Von  Nordmann,  in  the  southern  goyemments, 
De  Filippi  includes  it  among  the  birds  of  Western  Persia. 
It  is  a  very  scarce  summer-visitant  to  Palestine,  though 
remaining  there  to  breed.  Dr.  von  Heuglin  observed  it  in 
Egypt,  but  only  on  its  northward  passage.  Mr.  Sharpe  has 
received  it  from  the  Gambia.  MM.  Webb  and  Berthelot 
found  it  in  Teneriife.  Mr.  Drake  saw  it  in  Morocco,  and 
several  naturalists  have  observed  it  iu  Algeria.  Returning 
to  Europe,  it  is  common  in  spring  in  Portugal  and  Spain 
and  breeds,  according  to  Mr.  H.  Saunders,  in  Andalucia. 
Thence  it  is  pretty  generally  distributed  through  the  rest  of 
the  continent  and  occurs  on  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

A  male  killed  in  the  spring,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  species  in  this  country,  has  the  beak  black ;  the  irides 
dark  brown ;  the  forehead  white ;  head,  neck,  back,  and  greater 
wing-coverts,  a  mixture  of  dusky  and  pure  black ;  rump 
and  Tipper  tail-coverts  smoke-grey  ;  primaries  dusky  black ; 
smaller  wing-coverta  smoke-grey ;  greater  wing-coverts  and 
tertials  broadly  edged  with  white  ;  tail  of  twelve  feathers, 
the  outer  and  part  of  the  inner  web  next  the  shaft  of  the 
ouk^r  and  second  pairs  whitc\  tlie  third  pair  white  on  a  small 
portion  of  the  outer  web  only,  all  the  rest  of  these  and  the 
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other  tail-covertB  black :  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  pure 
white.     The  le*!^a,  toes  and  claws,  black* 

The  whole  leu^^th  of  the  bird  five  ioches  and  one-eighth. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  primary  three 
inches  and  one-eighth:  the  first  quill  less  than  half  the  length 
of  the  aecond  ;  which  nearly  eqiialB  the  fifth,  and  is  shorter 
than  the  fourth  ;   the  third  is  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

An  adult  male  in  the  breeding  season,  as  represented  in 
the  upper  figure  of  the  woodcut,  resembles  the  bird  just 
described  but  has  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck 
dark  brownish-black ;  the  back  of  a  decided  black ;  and  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  brownish-black. 

An  adult  female,  killed  in  summer,  wants  the  white  frontal 
patch  ;  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  wing-coveils,  dark  hair- 
brown  ;  primaries  brownish-black ;  greater  coverts  and  ter- 
tials  edged  with  dull  white  ;  tail-feathers  as  in  the  male, 
but  less  bright :  under  parts  dull  white. 

A  young  male  of  the  year,  as  represented  in  the  lower 
figure,  killed  near  London  in  September,  wants  the  white 
frontal  mark  ;  the  head,  neck,  back  and  wing-coverts  are 
dark  hair-brown,  as  in  the  female,  the  last  edged  with 
yellowish -white  ;  primaries,  secondaries  and  tertials,  black  ; 
the  latter  margined  with  white,  but  their  edges  not  so  broad 
as  in  the  adult  male  :  the  tail-feathers  precisely  as  in  the 
old  male  ;  chin  and  under  tail -coverts  white  ;  breast,  belly 
and  fianks»  dull  white  tinged  with  pale  brown. 

The  genus  Mitselatpa  has  been  split  into  several  divisions, 
and,  by  some  authors,  the  Spotted  Flycatcher  is  made  the 
type  of  a  genus  Bntalis  and  the  Red-breasted  Flycatcher 
that  of  Knfthrosferna,  It  does  not  seem  expedient  here 
to  follow  the  example,  Miitfcicapu  coUaris,  a  species  much 
resembling  the  present,  has  been  said  to  have  occurred  in 
this  country  but  proof  of  the  fact  is  wanting,' 

*  Mt.  Edwin  Brown  haK  rt'ConkHl  (Mo»l«y'B  Nat.  Bist.  of  Tuiburv,  p.  386, 
pL  (J)  tlie  wcnrretice  iu  Derliyslnre  of  two  exutiipluj)  of  Virtotttflriti  otitttctu^  a  tinl 
which  though  often  cnllt'tl  »  Flyciitcher  li**longK  to  the  viT^  ilislmcl  nud  purely 
AmcricjiQ  family    Vir&jttidvL—SL   group    having   jjcihapfi    ttme   nffinity  to  the 
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OrTOLTTS    OAT.Rf'Ll,    LioBIBUB*. 

thp:  oolben  oriole. 

Oi'loluB  (lalhuln. 

Oftioiiin^  iAnnftu$\,~]M\\  long,  conical,  ftnd  at  tlie  bA*e  mmlerateJj  hroad^ 
JeeitiTring  to  the  point  wliich  li  notchc^l  ;  noptrilH  ImaaJ,  laiemK  riukecl»  pierced 
iiorisoniAny  in  an  extended  uiembnine.  Wings  loop,  frith  ibw  firat  qoill  nlmri  : 
the  third  or  fourth  the  longcvt  to  the  wtn(?«  Tail  moderate,  fllip^htly  rounded. 
^  Tarsi  covert  in  front  with  hix>iut  ftcalcft,  shorter  tliau  or  only  oa  long  as  the 
dddle  toea,  which  ftr«  joined  at  the  Jj««e  to  the  outer  to«ft. 

Like  the  species  last  described,  though  much  more  rare, 
tho  Gol4len  Oriole  is  also  a  summer- visitor  to  Britain,  a  few 


•  SyBt,  Nut,  Ed.  12.  i   i>.  Ulil. 
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stragglers  being  observed  almoHt  every  year,  but  alwajs 
between  spring  and  atitamtip  This  bird  makes  its  annoal 
visit  to  the  European  continent  from  the  countries  south  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  month  of  April,  and  returns  in 
September.  It  is  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May  that  specimens  are  usually  obtained  on  our  southern 
coast ;  and  from  those  that  pass  over  France  and  Germany 
in  a  north-western  direction,  an  example  is  occasionally  pro- 
cured in  the  maritime  counties  of  our  eastern  coast. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Golden  Oriole  in 
this  country ;  for  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the  male  always 
attracts  attention,  and,  though  lieing  really  far  from  rare,  it 
is  almost  invariabl}^  pursued  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and 
shot  down  by  some  of  those  persons  who  imagine  that  they 
are  thereby  aiding  the  cause  of  natural  history  ;  fortunately 
greater  facilities  for  its  observation  occur  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  Italy  particularly  these  birds  are  common. 

Bechstein  says,  they  generally  fri^quent  lonely  groves,  or 
the  skirts  of  forests,  always  keeping  among  the  most  bushy 
trees,  so  that  it  is  rarely  seen  on  a  naked  l>ranch.  They 
always  frequent  orchards  in  the  fruit  season.  Vieillot  also 
says  that  they  frequent  wooded  countries,  are  shy  and 
ditBcult  to  approach.  These  birds,  he  adds,  are  sometimes 
deceived  by  an  expert  sportsman,  who  advances  towards 
them  whistling  their  note  ;  but  the  ear  of  the  bird  is  so 
correct  that  a  single  mistake  or  false  note,  mude  in  the  i 
imitation  of  his  song,  is  a  sufficient  hint  to  the  bird,  and  he 
takes  wing  instantly.  Swainson,  speaking  of  the  habits  of 
the  Orioles  generally,  says,  they  live  in  smaO  flocks,  fly  well, 
and  frequent  high  trees,  among  the  foliage  of  which  they 
seek  for  caterpillars,  soft  insects,  and  fruits. 

The  Golden  Oriole  is  the  only  European  species  of  the 
genus,  and  its  flat  and  saucer-shaped  nest  is  very  diflerent 
in  the  stylo  of  its  architecture  from  those  of  nearly  all  other 
birds,  being  placed  in  and  suspended  under  the  horizontal 
fork  of  a  bough  of  a  tree,  to  both  branches  of  which  it  is 
firmly  attached.  The  materials  used  to  form  the  nest  are 
sheep's  wool,  fibres  of  roots  and  long  slender  stems  of  grass^ 
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which  are  bo  curiously  interwoven  as  mutually  to  con  tine 
and  sustain  each  other  ;  the  liniug  coweists  of  the  flowerhig 
heads  of  grasses.  The  vignette  at  the  end  of  this  article 
represents  a  nest  of  this  bird,  takeo  frona  a  specimen  sent  to 
the  Zoological  Society  by  Professor  Passerini  of  Florence. 
Another  nest  of  this  bird,  said  to  have  been  taken  in 
Suffolk,  and  exactly  resembling  the  one  just  mentioned,  is 
represented  in  Meyer's  *  Illustrations  of  British  Birds/  The 
eggs  are  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  measuring  from 
1-4  to  1-1  by  from  -9  to  '78  in.,  and  are  of  a  shining  white  or  , 
warm  cream-colour,  with  a  few  very  dark  reddisli-purple  spots 
and  a  few  grey  specks,  which  are  often  confluent  and  hlnrred 
at  the  edges.  The  female  is  said  to  be  so  tenacious  of 
her  eggs  as  to  suffer  herself  to  be  taken  with  the  nest. 
Bechstein  says  that  the  parents  rear  but  one  brood  in  a 
season.  The  food  of  this  species  is  various,  consisting  of 
insects  and  their  larvie,  with  figs,  cherries,  grapes,  and  other 
fruits  in  their  season. 

The  voice  of  the  Golden  Oriole  is  lood,  full  asd  flute-likep 
From  its  call-note  some  of  the  common  names  by  which  this 
bird  is  known  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  especially 
in  certain  parts  of  France  and  Spain,  have  been  thought  to 
be  derived,  hut  it  would  rather  seem  that  they  are  corru]*- 
tions  of  the  Latin  aiireolus,  and  have  reference  to  the  golden 
colour  of  the  pinmage.*  Of  quite  other  origin,  however, 
are  certain  names  given  to  this  species  in  Germany,  of  which 
Weidtvall  and  W'ttwell  wiH  sen^e  as  examples.  With  these 
is  clearly  cognate  the  English  **  Witwall^*'  though  when  this 
is  nowadays  used  at  all  it  is  applied  to  the  Green  Wood- 
pecker, probably  as  the  bird  which  by  its  colours  most 
recalled  to  our  Teutonic  forefathers  the  continental  species 
80  familiar  to  them. 

In  April,  1824,  a  young  male  in  its  third  stage  of  plumage, 
to  be  presently  described  in  full,  was  shot  at  Aldershot»  in 
Hampshire,  and  having  been  purchased  by  the  late  Dr. 
Thackeray,  by  whom  it  was  obligingly  lent  for  the  use  of 
•  See  the  worrl  Loriot  in  Littr6*i  rDieiioDBire  do  la  Lungne  Praa^-ftifl«,*  ii. 
p.  Ui.     FnriH  :   ISOP. 
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this  work,  has  paRsed  with  the  rest  of  his  collection  to  the 
Musenm  of  Eton  College.  But  there  is  no  need  to  enume- 
rate the  various  examples  of  this  species  which  have  been 
obtained  in  England,  for,  as  has  been  said,  it  appears 
almost  every  spring  in  the  sootbern  and  eastern  counties, 
from  Cornwall  to  Norfolk,  and  especially  often  in  the  Jirst 
and  last  of  them,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk  bein<^  the  next 
in  order  of  abundance.  In  the  west  of  Euf^land  it  has 
occurred  by  forty  at  a  time  ;  but  most  {generally  it  appears  in 
pairs,  though  the  female  from  her  less  conspicuous  plumage 
often  escapes  observation  ;  and  the  stupid  practice  of  almost 
invariably  destro}nng  on  their  arrival  these  birds,  some  (jf 
which  wonld  doubtless,  if  undisturbed,  breed  as  freely  in  onr 
woods  and  orchards  as  they  do  on  the  continent,  is  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  every  right'thinkiug  ornithologist.  It 
must  not  however  be  supposed  that  this  happy  result  would 
invariably  follow  upon  protection  being  accorded  to  the 
Golden  Oriole,  for  in  some  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  the 
birds  have  been  numolested,  or  even  pains  taken  to  preserve 
them,  tliey  have  disappeared  after  a  short  sojounu  In 
Scilly,  where  the  species  has  perhaps  been  more  often 
observed  and  less  frequently  disturbed  than  in  any  part  of 
the  British  Islands,  suitable  haunts  are  ubviouHly  wanting ; 
but  there  are  other  places  where  no  such  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  tlieir  not  stopping,  and  it  would  seem  that 
though  willing  to  make  a  temporary  resting  place,  the 
migmtory  impolse  is  not  fully  expended,  and  they  strive  to 
reach  some  more  distant  quarters*  In  Dorsetshire  Mr. 
Octavius  Pickard -Cambridge  writes  (ZooL  p.  4366)  that  a 
male  bird  was  constantly  seen  in  a  garden  at  Bloxworth  for 
more  than  a  week  in  May,  1854,  and  though  a  large  extent 
of  woodland  and  orchard  adjoins  the  place,  yet  nothing 
came  of  it.  Some  nests  however  are  reported  to  have  been 
found,  and  especially  in  Kent.  Thus  Mr.  J.  Pemberton 
Bartlett  states  (Zoul.  p.  82-1)  that  in  June,  1836,  one  was 
discovered  in  an  asli-plantation  near  Ord»  from  which  the 
yooug  were  taken  ;  but»  though  every  care  was  shewn  them, 
they  did  not  long  survive  their  captivity.     Mr.  J,  B.  EDmao 
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says  (ZooL  p.  2496)  tlmt  at  the  end  of  May,  1849,  a  nest  was, 
with  the  owners,  ohtamed  near  Elmstonc.  It  was  suspended 
from  the  extremity  of  the  top  branch  of  an  oak,  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  wool,  bound  together  with  dried  gi*ass,  and 
contained  three  eggs,  Mr.  Hulke,  in  1851,  also  recorded 
(Zooh  p.  3034)  a  third,  of  which  he  was  told  that  it  was 
found  about  ten  years  pre\4onsly  in  Word  Wood  near 
Sandwich  by  a  countryman  who  took  the  young  and  gave 
them  to  his  ferrets;  and  Mr-  More,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gordon,  mentions  one  at  Elmstead,  adding  that  the 
bird  appeared  again  in  the  same  locahty  in  1801.  Mr. 
Howard  Saunders  and  Lord  Lilford  have  informed  the 
Editor  that,  in  the  past  summer  of  1871,  they  each  observed, 
in  Surrey  and  Northamptonshire  respectively,  a  bird  of  this 
species  which  probably  had  a  nest,  Messrs.  Sheppard  and 
Whitear  speak  of  a  nest  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
garden  near  Ormsby  in  Norfolk ;  but  the  eggs  formerly  in 
Mr.  Scales's  collection,  which  it  has  been  thought  were 
taken  in  that  county,  were  really  brought  from  Holland,  and 
the  Editor  is  not  aware  of  any  collector  who  can  boast  the 
possession  of  eggs  of  this  species  laid  in  Britain. 

In  Ireland,  according  to  Thompson  this  species  has  been 
obtained  or  observed  in  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  Wexford,  Wicklow  and  Down ,  all  it  may  be  remarked 
in  the  south  or  east  of  the  island,  while  April  1870,  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  W*  A*  Hackett  (ZooK  s.s»  p»  2222),  was 
particularly  distingoislied  by  the  visit"  of  several  of  these 
birds  to  the  connty  Cork.  Mr.  Robert  Gray  mentions  one 
killed  in  June  1868  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  that  as  regards 
Scotland,  it  has  occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  on  the  west, 
and  on  the  east  in  Berwickshire,  near  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
c^jimties  of  Fife  and  Ross. 

In  Germany,  Holland  and  France,  and  generally  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  this  bird  is  not  nncomnion.  The  most 
northern  limit  which  seems  to  have  been  recorded  for  its 
occurrence  is  the  north  coast  of  Iceland,  where  according  to 
information  supplied  to  Dr.  KjflDrbolIing  one  was  found  dead 
in    December,    1843— the    season   of   the  year  intimating 
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equally  with  the  inhospitable  locality  the  fact  that  the  bird 
must  have  gone  far  astra3%  It  cloes  not  seem  to  have  been 
recorded  from  Norway  and  has  been  met  mih  only  Bome 
half  dozen  times  in  Sweden,  though  it  has  been  said  to 
breed  in  the  latter,  bat  the  statement  is  questionable.  In 
Finland,  on  the  contrarj%  it  is  pi"etty  common  in  the  south 
aud  towards  the  east  of  the  middle-  PaOas  says  it  occurs 
generally  in  the  woodland  districts  of  the  temperate  and 
southern  parts  of  Kussia  and  thence  across  Asia  to  Dauuria, 
and  more  lately  Herr  Radde  observed  it  near  Irkutsk,  but 
farther  to  the  east  its  place  is  taken  by  an  allied  species. 
According  to  Prof.  Brandt,  Lehmanu  observed  it  in  the 
conutry  of  the  Bashkirs,  but  De  Filippi  found  it  rare  in 
Western  Persia,  It  was  sent  to  the  Zoolo^acal  Society  from 
Erzeroom  and  Trebizond*  II  is  known  to  breed  in  Asia 
Minor  aud  Palestine,  and  occurs  very  generally  all  over 
Africa,  from  Eg)^t  to  Natal  and  Damaraland,  as  well  as 
on  the  Western  and  Northern  coasts.  It  was  said  by 
Sganzin  to  occur  in  Madagascai*.  Mr.  Frederick  Godman 
records  it  from  the  Azores  and  Mr.  Harconrt  from  the 
Madeiras. 

The  adult  male  has  the  bill  orange-brown  ;  from  the  base 
to  the  eye  a  dark  coloured  streak ;  irides  lake-red :  the 
whole  of  the  head,  neck  and  body,  above  and  below,  withj 
the  upper  aud  under  tail-coverts,  bright  gamboge-yellow; 
the  wings  black ;  the  ends  of  the  feathers  of  the  spurious 
wing  yellow ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  primaries,  and  the  tips 
of  the  secondaries  and  tertials,  yellowish- white ;  upper 
surface  of  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  black,  tipped  with 
yellow ;  the  outer  tail-feather  on  each  side  has  its  basal  half 
black,  the  remaining  portiou  yellow  :  in  the  tail-feathers  on 
each  side  between  the  outside  feather  and  those  in  the  middle, 
the  black  occupies  a  larger  space  in  each  successively :  under 
wing-coverts  yellow ;  under  surface  of  the  wing-quills  and 
the  dark  part  of  the  tail-feathers,  greyish-black ;  legs  and 
toes  lead-colour;  the  claws,  like  the  bill,  orange-brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  nine  inches  and  a  half. 
FjTom  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  feather  in 
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the  wing,  six  inches  htkI  a  quarter  :  the  first  mng-feather 
not  quite  half  as  long  as  the  Bocond,  which  is  not  so  long  as 
the  fourth,  hut  longer  than  th©  fifth ;  the  third  the  longest 
in  the  wing. 

Tlio  female  has  not  the  dark  streak  hetween  the  bill  and 
the  eye ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  plumage  ia  oil-green ; 
upper  tail-coverts  greenish -yellow ;  wing-coverts  hrocoli- 
bro^\Ti ;  the  quill -feathers  blackish 'brown  ;  the  ends  of  the 
spurious  wing-feathers  tipped  with  whit€ ;  outer  edges  and 
ends  of  the  quill-feathers  margined  with  dull  white :  apper 
surface  of  tail  brocoli-brown,  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  base, 
streaked  and  tipped  with  brighter  yellow  ;  throat,  breast, 
and  under  surface  of  the  body,  dull  greyish-white,  streaked 
longitudinally  with  dark  brown  on  the  shafti^  of  the  feathers  : 
sides  of  the  body  and  flanks  yellow,  streaked  with  dark 
brown  ;  under  tail-coverts  pure  yellow  ;  under  surface  of  tail- 
feathers  yellow  mixed  with  dull  grey. 

According  to  Macgilliway,  the  youngs  in  its  firat  plumage, 
IB  of  a  dasky  yellowish -grey  tint  above,  each  feather  having 
the  middle  greyish-brown  ;  the  lower  parts  yellowish-white, 
each  feather  with  a  brown  median  line ;  the  sides  and  lower 
tail-coverts  bright  yellow ;  the  wings  and  tail  brown,  marked 
with  yellow,  as  in  the  adult.  The  male  is  easily  disttn- 
guishcd  from  the  female  by  its  lighter  colour.  The  irides 
are  brown  ;  the  beak  dark  grey. 

After  the  tirst  moult,  the  young  resemble  females  ;  but  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  latter  as  they  grow  older  greatly 
resemble  the  adult  males. 

In  Dr.  Thackeray's  British-killed  specimen,  which  had  not 
attained  the  truly  adult  male  livery,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body  is  tinged  with  wine-yellow  :  the  scapulars  and  a  few 
feathers  on  the  centre  of  the  back  streaked  with  black ;  the 
wings  not  so  decidedly  black ;  the  spurious  wing-feathers  are 
slightly  tipped  with  greyish- white,  not  bright  yellow,  on  the 
distal  half  of  their  length,  as  in  the  old  male  first  deseribed  ; 
the  quill-feathers  with  narrow  lighter-coloured  outer  margins 
and  tips :  the  feathers  of  the  taO  have  the  proximal  two- 
thirds  black,  the   rest  yellow :    under    surface  of  the  body 
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yellow,  tinged  with  green,  and  still  retaining  faint  in- 
dications of  darker  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  shafts  of 
the  feathers. 

It  seems  that  the  male  does  not  obtain  its  hrilliant  yellow 
and  black  plumage  until  the  third  year,  and  according  to 
information  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Hoy,  **  some  pairs 
are  observed  breeding,  in  which  yon  can  scarcely  distinguish 
male  from  female  ;  others  still  further  advanced,  but  the 
plumage  is  not  bright/*  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  descriptions  here  given  as  those  of  the 
second  and  third  summer. 

The  Oriole  so  frequently  received  from  India,  Oriolufi 
kuHtloo,  which  is  by  some  considered  to  be  identical  with  the 
bird  under  description,  is,  however,  distinct,  and  may  be 
immediately  recognized  by  ha\^ng  the  dark  mark  behind 
the  eye,  reaching  to  some  distance  above  the  ear  coverts  ; 
the  wing  is  also  much  nhorter,  not  reaching  near  so  far 
towards  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  the  bill  proportionally 
longer. 
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CracLtis  AQiATicus,  Beclisteiu*, 

THE  DIPPER, 

VittrbiH  aquufhttH, 

ClBCLtTfl,  Berh^^tfinf, — Bill  incKlertiie,  B^liglitty  ju^cending,  nnjEnilar  and  higluT 
tb»fi  brnftcl  ni  the  hn«e  ;  straight,  oouipresBec]  rikI  rowmlcnl  near  tlio  tip  :  tlie 
«p[»tr  inaridil»I«  Hliglitly  decurving  at  tite  point.  Noatrils  ba&al^  fatemi,  [dnwil 
in  n  dc['r«^ioQ,  cleft  longitadinally,  partlj  covered  by  h  nicrabraiie,  flajw  vi*rj 
narrow,  and  not  fiirniBhed  with  btiatJ^fl.  Wing*  tihort,  hromd  iind  convex  :  the 
j^ntt  feiithcr  veiy  eLort ;  tbe  m.'r?ond  not  bo  long  as  tbe  third  or  fourth,  which  are 
nearly  equal.  Tail  short.  Legs  feathered  to  iti&  til>io-tiy>;4  joint  ;  Uvntna 
longer  Utim  the  middle  toe ;  the  lateral  toen  equal  in  length  ;  the  outer  toe 
fttightly  connecte<l  with  tht*  middli"  io*\  The  whole  Iwdy  otonely  covered  wilh 
down.     Sternum  with  the  i»o»t«riur  nmrgiu  entire. 

Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  llie  imtural  history 
of  the  DippCT,  or  Watcr-Ouzel,  from  tho  diversity  of  opioioiis 
thiit  have  existed  iu  reference  to  its  power  not  only  of  diving, 
which  WEB  believed  !>y  some  to  he  accompli  shed  without  any 
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perceivuble  muscular  effort,  but  also,  us  ban  been  asserted, 
of  walking  at  the  bottuin  wbeii  under  water  with  the  same 
ease  that  other  birds  walk  on  dry  laud. 

Tlio  Dipper  freqoents  clear,  rocky  mountain -at  reams, 
diving  with  great  facility,  and  feeding  priucipally,  if  not 
entirely,  upon  the  varioae  aquatic  insects  and  small  fresh- 
water-mollusks  with  which  they  abound. 

The  muHoles  and  other  parts  of  the  vocal  organs,  as  shewn 
by  a  specimen  sent  for  dissection  from  Wales  by  Mr.  John 
Morgan,  are  similar  to  those  of  a  Thrush  ;  ami  there  is 
nothing  in  its  internal  stnieture  that  could  induce  the  belief 
that  it  possessed  the  powers  which,  as  mentioned  above, 
have  been  so  frequently  attributed  to  it.  Its  whort  wings  are 
well  adapted  for  progress  uuder  water ;  but,  clothed  with  its 
feathers,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Dipper  must  be  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  an  Otter  or  a  Beaver, — and  we 
know  that  diving  and  remaining  under  w^ater  is  not  accom- 
plished by  these  animals  without  great  and  continued  exer- 
tions. Accordingly  Macgillivray,  wboae  account  of  the  Dip- 
per is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect  ever  published, 
observes  (Naturalist,  1837,  p.  108)  :— 

'*  I  have  seen  it  mo\4ng  under  water  in  situations  where  I 
eonld  observe  it  with  certainty,  and  I  readily  perceived  that 
its  actions  were  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Divers, 
Mergansers,  and  Cormorants,  which  I  have  often  watched 
from  an  eminence  as  they  pursued  the  shoals  of  Sand-eels 
along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Hebrides*  It,  in  fact,  flew— 
not  merely  using  the  w^ing  from  the  carpal  joint,  but  extend- 
ing it  considembly  and  employing  its  whole  extent,  just  as 
if  moving  in  the  air.  The  general  direction  of  the  body  in 
these  circumstances  is  obliquely  downwards  ;  and  gi*eat  force 
is  evidently  used  to  counteract  the  eU'ects  of  gravity,  the 
bird  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  itself  at  the  bottom.  Montagu 
well  describes  the  appearance  which  it  presents  under  such 
circumstances : — *  In  one  or  two  instances,  where  we  have 
been  able  to  perceive  it  under  water,  it  appeared  to  tumble 
about  in  a  very-  extraordinary  manner,  with  its  head  down- 
wards,  as  if  picking  something  ;  and  at  the  same  time  great 
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exertion  was  used,  l)otli  by  Winers  atid  legn/  When  search- 
iDg  for  food,  it  does  not  proceed  to  groat  distanccH  under 
water ;  but,  alightin«j^  on  some  spot,  sinks,  and  soon  reap- 
pears in  the  ira mediate  neighbourhood,  when  it  either  dives 
again,  or  rises  on  the  wing  to  drop  isomewhere  else  on  the 
stream,  or  settle  on  a  stone*  The  assertion  of  its  walking 
below  tlie  water »  whieh  some  persons  have  ventured,  m  not 
made  good  by  observation  nor  conuteuauced  by  reason.  The 
Dipper  is  by  no  means  a  walking  bird  :  even  on  land  I  have 
never  seen  it  move  more  than  a  few  steps,  whieh  it  accom- 
plished by  a  kind  of  leaping  motion.  Its  short  legs  and 
long  curved  claws  are  very  ill  adapted  for  ruuning,  but  ad- 
mirably calcnbited  for  securing  a  steady  footing  on  slippery 
fctoues,  whether  above  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water/' 
The  Dipper  may  lie  said  to  lie  local  rather  than  rare,  but 
is  only  hy  chance  found  in  the  conn  lies  which  do  not  possess 
the  streams  of  the  kind  it  most  loves  to  haunt.  Thus  its  dis- 
tribution in  the  British  Islands  is  chietly  affected  hy  the  nature 
of  the  country.  ^Ir,  More  has  ascertained  that  it  breeds  occa- 
sionally in  Cornwall  and  Dorset,  but  regularly  in  Devon,  Somer- 
set, pmbably  throughout  Walew,  Monmouthshire,  Hereford- 
shire, Salop,  Htatibrdshirc,  Clieshire,  Derbyshire.  Yorkwhire 
and  Lancashire,  and  thence  generally  northward  in  all  the 
Scotch  counties,  reaching  the  Hebrides  but  not  the  Orkneys  or 
Shetlands.  It  also»  according  to  Thompson,  inhabits  suit- 
able localities  in  Ireland.  In  many  of  the  districts  named, 
it  is  (or,  if  not  persecuted,  would  be)  far  from  uncommon  ; 
and,  though  certainly  resident  as  a  species,  individuals  in 
autumn  and  winter  not  unrretjueiitly  occnr  in  the  eaKteru  and 
southern  connties  of  England,  in  such  cases  usually  making 
their  temporary  sojourn  on  some  rapid  brook  or  mill-race, 
where  their  brightly-contrasted  plumage  and  peculiar  habits 
speedily  attract  attention.  As  a  songster,  the  Dipper  is 
remarkalde  for  its  musical  perf^u'numce  being  by  no  meaus 
limited  to  the  breeding- season,  hut,  beginning  in  autumn*,  it 
is  frequently  heard  among  the  frosts  and  snows  of  mid \vi titer. 

*  TIjc  Etiitor  h»»  lieen  kindly  iiiff^rmetl  hy  Profc^or  Klower  thai  in  tln^  Thiir 
tnshin  ForfKl  h*"  o)»Pir»rv»*rj|  tht<  |>ipf*^r  m  full  wf>ti;*  on  tlif'  ?li'«i  of  nr|/>hcr,  1^71. 
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At  present  it  seems  more  cannot  be  said  of  the  rang^e 
of  our  Dipper  on  the  continent  than  that  it  seems  to  occur 
generally  in  suitable  localities  throughout  Central  Eui-ope ; 
for  the  Dipper  which  inhabits  Scandinavia  is  by  many  orni- 
thologists regardetl  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of 
Cinclus  melamtffaster^  while  again  that  which  is  found  in 
Switzerland  and  most  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Southern 
Europe  is  believed  to  form  a  third  si^ecies,  the  C,  alhicollh. 
Thus  much  has  been  set  forth  in  a  most  able  paper  on  the 
lurds  of  this  genus  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  109)  by  Mr.  Salvin  ;  but 
the  view  he  then  took  has  been  somewhat  unsettled  by  the 
subsequent  discovery  by  Canon  Tristram  (torn,  rit,  p.  4G6) 
that  it  is  the  Scandinavian  form  which  breeds  in  the  Vyie- 
nees.  That  C\  melanoffttstrr  occasionally  wandered  from  its 
northern  home  (and  it  is  found  in  Laphind  a  long  way  within 
the  Arctic  Circle),  was  already  known  and  caused  no  surprise; 
hut  the  fact  of  its  inhabiting  a  mountain -range  so  far  to  the 
south,  while  the  inten^ening  countries  are  presumably  occu- 
pied by  a  ditfereut  foiTU,  makes  a  belief  in  the  specific  dis* 
linctneas  of  the  two  somewhat  hard  to  accept.  For  this 
reason  therefore,  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  include 
the  bkek-hreasted  Dipper  in  this  work  under  a  separate 
heading,  though  there  is  excellent  authority  for  its  occasional 
occurrence  in  England.  Mr,  Stevenson,  in  his  *  Birds  of 
Norfolk/  has  shewn  that  nearly  all  the  Dippers  killed  in  that 
county  want  the  chestuat-brown  liandon  the  breast,  and  have 
every  indication  of  being  of  Scandinavian  origin*  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gurney,  Juuior,  too,  has  in  his  collection  a  black*breasted 
Dipper  which  was  obtained  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Dipper  is  secluded  in  its  habits ;  and  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  more  than  two  are  seen  together  except  in  summer, 
when  the  parents  are  accompanied  by  their  young.  Its .' 
flight  is  rapid  and  even,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ICinghsher  ; 
while  it  much  resembles  the  Wren  in  its  song,  its  habit  of 
elevating  and  jerking  its  tail,  its  general  manners,  and  the 
form  of  its  domed  nest.  This  last,  as  here  represented  from 
a  specimen  received  from  Yorkshirt'  by  the  late  Mr.  Salmon, 
consists  of  an  irregularly-shaped  exterior  casing,  some  seven 
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eight  inches  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  across,  composed 
of  various  species  of  moHsos,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Hypuum^ 
tinely  felted,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  not  easily  torn  aBunder,, 
especially  in  its  lower  part.  In  front  is  a  hole,  jiiBt  admitting 
the  passage  of  the  hird,  and  opening  upon  the  nest  itself,  which 
is  cup-shaped,  from  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  built  of 


grass-stems  and  lined  with  dead  leaves.  Placed  in  a  recess 
hy  the  side  of  a  stream  or  under  a  projecting  stone,  forming 
part  of  a  cascade,  and  behind  the  sheet  of  falling  water,  the 
structure,  large  as  it  is,  so  much  resembles  a  moss-covered 
rock,  that  it  may  easily  escape  ob8er\'ation.  The  Dipper  breeds 
early  in  the  season.  The  cg^^  are  live  or  six  in  number, 
measuring  from  1*05  to  *^M  by  from  'YS  to  '72  in.,  somewhat 
pointed  at  the  smaller  end.  ami  of  a  pure,  but  not  glossy, 
white. 

Maegillivray,  who  examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
in  these  birds  on  various  occasions,  found  only  beetles  and 
ihe  animals  of  freshwater- shells  belonging  to  the  genera  Lhu- 
mm  and  AuctfhiH,  Caddis- worms— the  larvio  of  Phri/fjnnei^f 
besides  those  of  various  Libdltfhe — dragon- flies ^  Ephcmrrir 
— may-llies,  and  IlifdrophUi — water-beetles,  have  iilso  been 
mentioned,  and  these  are  known  to  be  among  the  aquatic  in- 
sects most  di-'structive  to  fisli-s]uiwo.  Yet  in  some  pbicen, 
particularly   in   Scolbtndj  where   this  bird  is  known   as   the 
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Water-Crow,  Water-Pyet  niid  Kiof^tislier,  it  is  foolishly  de- 
stroyed by  every  possible  device,  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  it  haunts  the  spawoing-beds  to  feed  ou  the  ova  of  the 
Salmon  and  Trout,  while  examination  of  its  gizzard  proves 
it  to  be  one  of  the  best  gnardiaus  of  a  fishery. 

The  hill  is  brownish-black  ;  the  irides  hazel ;  the  margin 
of  the  eyelids  white  ;  the  head  and  neck  umber-brown  ;  back, 
wings  and  wing-coverts,  rump,  tail,  sides,  flanks  and  under 
tail-coverts,  brownish-black;  the  margins  of  the  wiiig-coverts 
and  the  tips  of  the  leathers  of  the  body,  of  a  lighter  greyish- 
black  ;  chin,  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  pure  white ; 
lower  part  of  the  breast  chestnut-brown  ;  legs,  toes  and  claws 
brown.     Females  resemble  the  males. 

The  whole  length  of  the  specimen  described  was  seven 
inches  and  one  quarter ;  from  the  carpal  juint  to  the  end  of 
the  wing,  three  inches  and  three-eighths. 

The  young  bird  in  its  first  plumage  has  the  whole  of  the 
upper  parts  dull  greyish-brown  :  the  wing-coverts  and  tertials 
tipped  with  greyish-white  :  the  chin  white  ;  the  feathers  of 
the  front  of  the  neck  aod  breast  pale  buft^  tipped  with  brown  ; 
belly,  sides  and  vent,  grey,  with  darker  lines.  In  this 
plumage  it  appears  to  be  the  Penrith  Ouzel  of  Pennant, 

The  vignette  below  represents  the  breastbone  of  the  Dip- 
per, which,  when  fully  adult,  has  the  notches  at  the  posterior 
end  bridged  across,  and,  thus  presenting  an  uninterrupted 
ruargin,  differs  from  that  of  any  other  British  species  of  the 
order  pHHt^ercB* 
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PyCNONOTUH    CAPEN81S     (LmnffiUB*). 

GOLDYENTED   THRUSH. 

Turdus  aurlffoster^, 

Ptchokotl's,  KtiMt' — Bill  moderately  long,  somewhat  decurved  and  latemlly 
compreweil,  nostnln  laiHa),  otrI  tmd  placed  in  n  groove,  a  few  ItristlcR  al  the 
g&pc.  WitigK  modemte  and  rounded,  with  ihi!  fourth,  fifth  and  isixlh  quilU 
nearly  equal  iwid  longest.  Tail  moderate  nnd  itlmost  squari*.  Tiirai  stout, 
generally  covered  in  frotit  with  u  single  scale ;  toes  moderate,  tie  lateral  teen  un- 
equal, the  hind  toe  mtfaer  long  nnd  strong. 

Is  the  month  of  January,  1838,  this  South- African  bird  was 
8hot  at  Mount  Beresford,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Water- 

•  Tttrdu*  cupentk,  LinniL'ua,  Sy«t.  Nat.  Ed.  12.  L  p.  296  (1766). 

i*  Not  Turdm  aurigaster^  Vicillot, 

X  Uui»  162d,  p,  973.  Prof.  Agaeaii  (Nomenclator  ZoologicHs-  Area,  p.  6fi) 
quotes  **  Pjcnoaotns  Kuhl  Ay,  coL  nam,  flyat.  1820*';  but  the  referenee  b  in- 
eoiraet,  And  the  Editor  cannot  anjiply  an  etirlier  dfite  for  the  genus  than  that 
BOW  ^weUt  when  ii  was  uaed  by  F.  liitie  aa  of  Kuiil's  fu undalion. 
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ford,  by  a  hu]  while  out  sbootiiig  Bliickbird^s  iiud  Stiipos. 
Con  side  ru  JOT  it  n  ln-n  of  the  former,  he  sold  it  to  Dr.  Flohert 
Borldtt,  who  skionetl  aud  preserved  it  :  the  sex,  however, 
was  not  noted.  The  spceimen  was  exhibited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thompson  at  the  meetiog  of  the  l^ritisb  Association  held  at 
Cork  in  August,  ISit'i ;  and  the  brief  notice  in  that  part  of 
the  *  Report  *  of  the  Association  for  that  year  whkh  contains 
the  **  Transactions  of  the  Sections  "  (p.  71)  seems  to  be  the 
first  printed  annonncemeot  of  the  occurrence.  In  May,  1845, 
the  same  gentleman  made  known  (Aon,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
XV.  p,  308,  note)  a  few  more  particulars  of  the  fact,  us  above 
given,  and  in  January,  1846,  Dr.  Burkitt  presented  the  skin 
to  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  however, 
it  is  unfortunately  not  at  the  present  time  forthcoming. 

Dr.  Burkitt  most  kindly  allow^ed  me  the  use  of  his  l>ird 
for  this  work,  and  the  figure  and  description  here  given  w^ere 
taken  from  this  British* killed  specimen. 

By  Thompson,  and  in  former  etlitioua  of  this  work,  the 
specimen  just  mentioned  was  referred  to  the  Ctnlor  figured 
by  Le  Vaillant  in  his  *  Oibeaux  d'Afrique  '  (pL  107.  tig.  2) 
and,  in  1818,  named  by  Vieillot  (Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat, 
XX.  p.  258)  TttniftH  anr'tgaHter ;  but  a  comparison  of  Le 
Vaillant' s  figure  witli  the  dcHcripliou  of  the  bird  «hot  in  Ire- 
land has  for  some  time  conviuced  several  ornithologists,  and 
among  them  the  present  Editor,  that  this  reference  was 
erroneous.  The  Cttdor,  though  belouging  to  the  same 
genus,  differed  very  remarkably  iu  plumage,  possessing  a 
head  which,  if  not  black,  was  decidedly  darker  than  the 
shoulders  and  hack,  while  the  tln*oat  and  lower  parts  gene- 
rally were  white.  In  the  Watcrford  bird,  on  the  contrary, 
the  head  was  but  little  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts, 
and  the  lower  parts,  or  at  least  the  throat  and  breast,  were 
but  little  lighter.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  latter  having  been  mistaken  for  Le  Vaillaut's  Cttdor, 
which,  it  may  be  uientioned,  has  been  shewn  by  Prof.  Son- 
de vail  not  to  be  aiV  African  bird  at  all,  but  a  species  long 
known  from  Java;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  description 
which  foUuwa,  and  a  coloured  dntwing  of  the  Waterfoj^l  bird, 
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kindly  lent  by  Dr.  Bnrkitt  to  tbp  Editor,  induce  Ijirn  to  refer 
it,  almofit  witboQt  besitation,  to  the  very  well-known  PffCHo- 
iwtiu  rapensis  * — a  common  species  at  the  Cape  of  (Tood 
Hope,  of  wbicli  Mr.  Edgar  Layard  in  bis  *  Birds  of  Sontli 
Africa '  writes  m  follows  (p.  138)  :— 

**  These  birds  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
bourbood  of  Cape  Town,  and  indeed  througbont  tbo  whole 
colony.  They  migrate  according  to  the  fruit  season,  and 
are  especially  partial  to  figs  and  grapes.  Tbey  also  feed 
largely  on  the  berries  of  the  *  Persian  Lilac/  and  when  that 
tree  is  in  frnit,  any  number  might  he  shot  by  a  person  lying 
in  ambusb  near.  When  feeding,  they  keep  up  a  continual 
chattering,  and  nn  tbey  nsoally  go  in  flocks  of  ten  or  fifteen 
in  number,  their  presence  is  soon  detected. 

^*  These  birds  conceal  tbeir  nests  bo  skilfully,  that  they 
are  rarely  detected,  notwithstanding  tbeir  numbers.  It  is 
composed  of  rootlets,  lined  sometimes  with  hair  and  feathers, 
and  is  generally  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  or  busb.  The 
eggs,  three  or  four  in  number,  are  a  lovely  pale  pink,  densely 
spotted  and  blotched  with  dark  pink  and  pale  purple,  pre- 
senting a  most  beautiful  appeamnce."  One  gent  by  Mr. 
Layard  to  the  Editor  measures  '05  by  -65  in. 

The  bill  black  ;  the  irides  probably  dark  brown  ;  the  head,, 
neck,  hack,  wings  and  tail  uniform  omber-brown ;  the 
feathers  on  the  foreboad  and  crown  slightly  elongated,  form- 
ing a  crest  when  elevated,  the  plumage  of  the  whole  bead 
being  a  shade  darker  in  colour  than  that  of  the  body ;  throat 
and    neck   in    front    clove-browu,  becoming   lighter  on  the 


*  The  mifttiike  is  more  singulftr  iiinoe  th«  |iree«nt  specfef^  hnvtiig  l^een  ulreHiiy 
ligur^d  bj  BrifiRoii  ^Omitliolo^ie,  it.  p.  259,  tftb.  27^  fig.  3)  »»  the  ^frrU  bt'un 
du  Cop  de  Bonm  t'*ptrancf^  wna  nliM)  very  fjurly  repretsentetJ  hy  Le  VHillunt  id 
fill  work  Irtjfnre  quoted  ([4.  I'^S)  umhr  the  nniiR-  of  the  Brunet^  origjruilly  toh- 
hned  ufKin  it  l>j  Dv  Moiitbtillanl  (Bixt.  Nat.  <lcsil^is.  Hi.  p.  390)  and  suWt)uentlf 
adcrpied  by  Litbfttn  (Sytioi>s,  ii.  part  i.  p,  Tn).  If  the  rale  of  priority  eitt*^n<ktl 
%^  volpu  %»  to  f>cit;ntific  iiHoieM  il  wuyld  1»e  jitM?e«ui«iry  to  uee  the  hmt  milUorn 
**  HmneC  Thn]«h  **  for  thia  ipeeioH — un  outkudisb  ti'rm  which  would  ccrtniiil^ 
h»VL*  Jht  ro«nt  of  ahowiDg  tbnt  the  hml^  however  it  may  huve  rr*ch«Hl  IreUnd, 
■»  ihere  is  no  room  to  dotibt  it  did,  Iihn  no  juM  c-Uiio  to  lie  coniidered  otbemit^ 
itum  a  forelgiMfr* 
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breast,  anil  pasBing  into  a  dull  wliite  on  the  belly ;  vent  and 
under  tail-coverts  brilliant  king's  yellow ;  legs,  toes  and 
clawB  black.  The  whole  length  of  tlie  bird  seven  inches  and 
a  lialf ;  the  wing,  from  the  anterior  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
bingest  f]uiIbfeatbeT,  three  aiches  and  a  half;  the  first  quill- 
feather  very  short,  about  one  inch  in  length ;  the  Becoud 
three -qnarterf^  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  first,  but  shorter 
than  the  third  :  the  fourth  feather  the  longest  in  the  wing ; 
the  tail  very  slightly  forked. 

The  birds  constituting  the  genus  Pitcnonoftfs^  regarding 
the  present  s|)ecie8  us  its  typt%  are  not  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Thrashes ;  and  modern  ornithologists  generally  keep 
them  in  a  separate  family  or  sub- family,  which  according. 
t*j  usage  should  apparently  take  its  title  from  Temminck'a  ' 
genus  Ixus  *  (commonly  hut  inaccurately  spelt  Ixos)  as  the 
first  belonging  to  it  that  received  a  name.  The  group  con- 
tains a  good  many  species,  inhabiting  various  parts  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  among  them  are  the  Bnlbuls  so  celebrated  in 
eastern  song.  One  species,  /*.  Juirhatnn  (Desfonlaiues) — the 
/.  ohsftirua  of  Temminek — is  found  in  North-west  Africa  and, 
as  is  said,  in  Spain  ;  while  it  has  been  stated  (Zooh  a.8. 
p.  228)  to  have  occurred  iu  England,  It  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  present  bird  by  wanting  the  yellow  vent. 
Three  **  Palestine  Nightingales'*  mhich  were  no  doubt  ex- 
am]des  of  /'.  xnulhoitiftfltiH  (recently  asserted  by  Drs.  Finsch 
and  Hartlanb  to  be  identical  with  the  widely  spread  African 
IK  ittffrkfWH)  are  said  by  Thompson  (B.  Ireld.  i.  p.  154)  to 
have  I>een  obtained  for  the  aviary  of  the  ZcH)logieaI  Garden 
at  Dublin.  This  tipecies  dilfers  from  T,  rapfHHin  by  being 
more  slate-coloured  above  and  having  the  abdomen  white ; 
but  the  fact  of  its  introduction  U)  Ireland  as  a  cage-bird 
suggests  a  possible  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rence of  Dr.  Biirkitt*8  example  near  Waterford, 

*  ThU   gronp,    catnbUHhcfl    in    182t%    was  no  donftt   intended    (Recaeil   rlen 
OiaeftQX,  livr.  i>4)  to  be  identicnl  with  the  PifruoHoiu*  of  Kiihl,  with  wlio«e  V!ei*% 
thongh  tht'ii  unpuNishcMl.  Teiiiniinck  m.'ih  dtftrlj  arquaiiite'i  ;  bnt  as  he  sc1ectei|| 
for  the  lyi»v  of  the  former  ii  i»)it?cie!*  whith  h  murilly  unci  juHtiliiibly  con«dereil  1 
he  genericnHy  «ei»an»bli'  from  that  nf  the  UUer,  the  two  nanu'fi  fhi  not  clftfth,  iind 
there  Heftns  to  l>e  no  reason  whv  both  Khoiihl  not  Htand  — oicb  in  u  i-^ettricted  aenite. 
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TURDUS    VABIUS,    Ptlllus.* 

WHITE'S   THRUSH. 

Turdm  IVhiiel  t. 

TvupvSf  LinnfTUft'^l^i^l  utcHlcmte,    »rtra1ght,   convex  atiove ;  point  of    the 

p|>er  mandible  compressed,  notched  and  eHghtl;  deoirved  •  gape  furnished  wiUi 

I  few  hftir*.      NoNtrilM  liUHsfc]^  latiiral,  oval,  partly  cloewjd  hy  n  nteiubnifie.     Wings 

Vlth  lb«  first  fentht'r  very  short  ;  the  second  shorU^p  than  the*  tliirtl  or  fimrtli, 

''which  arc  genemliy  the   longest.     Feet  with  the  tAr»UN   longer  tlmn  the  middk' 

toe  ;  ih«  oottr  toe  oounccted  with  the  micklk*  toe  at  the  kine. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  late  Lord  MaJmeBlmry,  I 
liu  enabled  to  give  a  §gure  from  a  male  TbriiHh  shot  bj  liim 
It  Heron  Court,  near  ChriBtdmrch,  January  the  24tb,  1828. 
as  lir«t  announced  by  Mr.  Eyton  ;  who,  believing  it  to  be  a 
new  species,  conferred  upon  it,  in  liooour  of  Gilbert  Wlnto 
of  Skiborne,  the  names  above  cited  ;  and  his  lordship  alluwed 

*  Zongmphia  Ro«»o<AMaiic«»  i.  p.  419  (1811), 
t  Byton,  Ear«r  Brit.  BirdM,  p,  i>2  (li^l^fl). 
t  BytL  N»l.  Bd-  12,  i.  p,  21*1  (17««). 
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me  the  free  use  oJ  lliia  specimen  for  dose  exaniiDation  and 
description.  Early  in  December,  1842,  a  bird,  in  every 
respect  agreeing  \!\ith  the  example  just  mentioned,  was  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Spraine  at  Baodon  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
passing  almost  immediately  io£o  the  possession  of  Professor 
Allnian,  its  occurrence  was  by  him  recorded  (Ann.  and  Mag. 
Nat,  Hist,  xi,  p.  78).  Its  remains  are  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Between  the  Gth  and  26tli  of 
January,  1859,  a  White's  Tknish  was  several  times  observed 
at  Welford,  near  Btratford-on-Avon,  and,  ha^^ng  been  killed, 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  Robert  Tomes  of  that  place, 
who,  unlike  most  ornithologiBta,  was  not  content  with  merely  i 
annonncing  the  bare  fact,  but  in  doing  so  (Ibis,  1859,  p.  379) 
contributed  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  structure  and 
affinities  of  the  species,  while  he  has  further  laid  the  present 
Editor  under  an  obligation  hy  submitting  the  specimen  to 
him  for  examination.  In  the  spring  of  1867  a  fourth  ex- 
ample was  shot  at  Ballymahon,  county  Longford,  as  recorded  i 
(ZooK  s.s.  p.  20G0)  by  Mr.  H,  Blake- Knox ^  who  examined 
it  at  the  birdstuffer's.  Early  in  January,  1870,  one  was  shot 
at  Hestercombe  near  Taunton,  and  obtained  by  Mr,  Cecil 
Smith  (Zool.  s.s,  p,  2018)  who  has  kindly  forwarded  it  for 
the  use  of  this  work ;  and,  almost  exactly  a  year  later,  on  the 
6ih  of  January  *,  1871,  the  occurrence,  at  Langsford,  near  the 
Mendip  HiUs,  of  a  second  Somersetahire  specimen  was  re- 
corded (Zool.  s.s*  2607)  Ijy  the  same  gentleman — this  last 
being  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Byne,  of  Miligen  Hall 
near  Taunton,  who  has  sent  its  photograph  to  the  Editor, 
In  the  spring  of  1870  Mr,  Atkinson  believes  that  he  saw 
a  bird  of  this  species  at  Danby  in  Cleveland,  and  as  he 
states  (Zool,  s.s.  p,  214*2)  that  he  watched  it  through  a 
glass  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards,  this  well-known  observer 
is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  mistaken.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  a  male»  being  the  seventh  British -killed  specimen, 
wslu  obtained  at  Hickling  in  Norfolk,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1871,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Gunn  (ZooL  s.s.  p.  2848),  and  is 

•  On  the  precetling  day  a  "  straugo  Tlirush  "  unswering  to  the  description   of 
tbta  specieM  wn»  seen  at  C«>bhiitn,  in  Kent,  by  Lorrl  Clifton  (ZuoL  «,».  p«  2B46). 
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now  the  property  of  Mr.  Sothertoii  Micklethwait,  who  also 
has  kindly  Hulimitted  it  to  the  Editor* s  iuspetjtion.  Lastly, 
on  the  31st  of  January^  1B72,  another  example  was  taken 

,  alive  in  Castle  Edeo  Dene,  Durlmm,  having  heen  nhot  at  hy 

^Mr,  Bnrd*>n  of  that  place  a  fortnight  hefore,  wlien  the  fea* 
thers  of  one  ^ing  (some  of  which  that  gentleman  has  hetm 
eo  good  as  to  send  t*)  the  Editor)  were  cut  away,  and  the  hird 

fthus  rendered  ineapalde  of    flight.     It  survived  its  capture 

[about  three  weeks. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 

[species  lias  been  killed  nearly  twenty  times,  though  the  re- 

Icords  in  some  cases  mention  it  under  various  names.  In 
Belgium,  according  to  M,  C.  F.  Dulwis  (Journ.  fiir  Orn. 
1856,  pp.  287  and  505),  it  seems  to  have  been  met  with  in 
four  or  five  instances: — at  Dion-ie-Mont  in  October,  1842 
(the  specimen  being  in  Baron  de  Selys-Longchampa's  fine 
collection),  at  Namur^andat  Jeraappes  andLouvaino  in  Octo- 
ber»  1855,  The  Museum  at  Metz  has  long  held  an  example 
taken  in  the  wchhIs  of  Rezonville,  in  Septemljer,  17  88,  and 
many  years  afterwards  described  by  Holandre  as  a  new 
species  under  the  name  of  Turdus  mircuB  (Annuaire  de 
Yerronnais,  pour  Tan  1825,  p.  BIO),  MM.  Jaubert  and 
Barthelemy'Lapommeraye  figure  one  killed  near  Marseines 
in  October,  1840.  A  female  occurred  in  the  Tyrol  in  1861, 
according  to  Dr.  Althammer  (liev.  de  Zool.  1861,  p.  553). 
One  ifl  said  {IsiSj  1845,  p.  564)  to  have  been  obtained  in 
the  Vienna  market,  and  Herr  von  Pelzeln  mentions,  though 
under  the  name  of  a  perfectly  distinct  species  {Turdus 
dauma),  one  killed  at  Anpang  in  Austria  in  1847.  Two  or 
three  have  occurred  on  Heligoland,  one  of  whicli,  according 
to  Boie  (Isis,  1835,  p.  251}  was  killed  in  8eptemlHu%  1834; 
and  prior  to  1838,  at  least  two  near  Handiurg,  one  of  which, 
mentioned  hy  Mr.  Gould  in  his  *  Birds  of  Europe,'  is  still 
in  the  jMjssesHion  of  Mr,  Baker,  of  Hardwiek  Court,  Glou- 

^oester.  In  1849  Herr  E.  F,  von  Homeyer  announced  (Rhea, 
ii.  p.  145)  that  a  specimen  taken  at  Elhing  in  Prussia  was 
contained  in  the  Museum  at  Konigsberg;  while  in  1840 
Prof.    Sundevall   communicated   to   the   Royal    Academy  of 
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Hcieaces  ut  Stockholm  tliiit  a  male  bad  been  killed  in  Jemt- 
land,  oue  of  the  Swedish  provincoB,  in  November,  1837. 

The  description  of  this  specieR  was  first  given  by  Pallas, 
in  his  great  work  on  the  zoology  of  Russia,  from  the  papers 
of  J.  G.  Gmelin,  who  met  iiith  it  at  Kraanojark  on  the 
Jenisei,  and  noticed  the  peculiar  feature  of  its  possessing 
fouiieen  tail-feathers.  Steller  also  found  it  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Baikal.  Herr  Eadde  seems  to  be  the  only 
other  Siberian  traveller  who  has  mentioned  it*  On  the 
Tarei-noor  he  Bhot  three,  two  males  and  a  female,  apparently 
making  their  journey  northward,  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Mr*  Swinhoe  states  that  it  is  fouud  in  China  generally,  and 
also  in  Formosa,  while  several  specimens  have  been  sent 
from  fJapan,  Mr,  Gould  has  received  an  example  from 
^I  anil  la,  which,  if  obtained  there,  indicates  the  most  southern 
point  yet  known  to  be  reached  by  this  bird. 

Of  the  habits  of  this  species  but  little  is  known.  Tem- 
minckj  from  information  supplied  to  him  by  the  Dut<di 
travellers  in  Japan,  states  that  it  inhabits  high  mountains. 
Mr,  Swinhoe  says  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1863,  p.  279)  that  at 
Amoy  in  China,  where  it  is  an  extremely  rare  visitant,  it 
only  appears  in  spring,  when  the  banyan -berries  are  ripe, 
Mr,  Tomes,  in  his  very  able  paper,  before  mentioned,  says 
that  its  digestive  organs  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  other 
British  Thrushes  in  being  strictly  adapted  to  a  diet  of 
insects,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  several  of  the  ex- 
amples which  have  been  obtained  in  Europe  were  flushed 
from  the  ground,  where  among  dead  leaves  they  seem  to 
have  been  searching  for  in  sect- food.  This  circumstance, 
coupled  with  their  mottled  plumage  and  their  large  wings, 
has  in  some  instances  led  to  their  having  been  mistaken  at 
the  time  for  Woodcocks.  The  form  of  the  wing  and  the 
development  of  the  breast-bone  in  White's  Thrush  indicate, 
as  Mr.  Tomes  has  obsen^ed,  a  bird  possessiug  great  powders 
of  flight  and  essentially  migratory  haltits.  Nothing  is  known 
of  its  mode  of  nidification  or  the  colour  of  its  eggs.  Its 
flight  is  said  to  be  very  undulating,  and  its  call-note  like 
that  of  other  Thrushes. 
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Very  inueli  cuiifusioii  htis  loug  prevailed  with  respect  U* 
tbiu  bird  and  seveml  otherB  more  or  \em  nearly  appruaching 
it  ill  appoHrance,  which  by  some  oriiitboh.>gists  are  regarded 
as  forming  ii  genus  distinct  from  Tnrdus  and  calked  Oreo- 
cindHy  8o  that  a  few  words  on  tliis  subject  may  not  be  amies. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  White's  Thrnsb,  TurdttH 
rariuA,  Pallas,  was  by  its  first  describer  noticed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  fourteen  tail-feathers — a  number  very  mmsual 
among  birds  of  its  Order*  But  the  same  peculiarity  i» 
shared  by  a  Becond  species  closely  resembling  it  at  first 
Bight,  This  is  from  Java,  aud  was  described  by  Hors^ield 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Linnean  Society  in  1820  (Trans. 
Lion,  Soc.  xiii,  p,  149)  under  the  title  of  T,  varitm,  which 
name  being  preoccupied  since  IBll  by  Pallas  for  the  nortliern 
bird,  Bonaparte  and  Prof,  Bundtwall  have  respectively  and 
simultaneously  proposed  to  be  altered  to  Oreocinela  kors- 
Jiddi  (Fkev.  de  ZooL  May,  1857.  p.  205)  and  O,  nuihii/nna 
(Jourti.  fiir  Orn.  May,  1857,  p,  161).  But  the  Javan 
species  can  unfailingly  be  distinguished  from  T,  rarhiH, 
Pallas,  by  the  rounded  form  of  the  wing,  in  which  the  secoml 
primary  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  sixth,  and  all  the 
*|uiJbfeatbers  are  much  broader,  while  T*  rarltis^  Pallas,  has 
the  feathers  uarrow^er  and  the  second  primary  considerably 
longer  than  the  sixth.  All  the  other  allied  species,  like 
ordinary  Thrushes,  have  but  twelve  tail-feathers,  and  this 
serves  at  once  to  distinguish  them,  though  several  of  them 
have  mottled  backs,  and  two  at  least  may  easily  be  eoii- 
founded.  These  are  the  Indian  T.  datuuft  and  the  South- 
Australian  T.  Itttttdiitii^,  but  the  relative  length  of  the 
primaries  again  furuishes  tlie  means  of  separating  them. 
In  the  former  the  second  quill  is  some  bit,  longer  than  the 
sixth,  while  in  the  latter  the  second  is  slightly  hut  decidedly 
Bhorter  than  the  sixth.  Another  difference  may  be  also 
found  in  the  cohnir  of  the  tail :  in  1\  danma  the  se<*ond, 
third  and  fourth  pairs  of  rectriees  (]>articularly  the  third)  are 
'milch  darker  than  the  two  middle  pairs:  while  in  7\  liinu- 
hituM  the  second,  third  and  fourth  pairs  are  not  very  much 
darker  than  the  two  middle  pairs,  and  are  more  or  less  obso- 
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leiely  barred.  In  Northern  Australia,  another  species  occurs — 
the  recently-described  T.  iodurus  (Gould),  which  differs  from 
T.  lunulatus  by  its  second  primary  not  being  shorter  than 
its  sixth,  as  well  as  by  the  prevailing  tint  of  its  back  and 
tail  being  more  rufous.  The  distinguishing  characters  of 
these  species  are  here  expressly  shewn,  because  examples  of 
one  or  the  other  of  them  are  constantly  palmed  off  by  dealers 
as  specimens  of  the  true  White's  Thrush,  and  the  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  a  very  large  series — consisting  of 
those  contained  in  the  British  and  Cambridge  Museums, 
and  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Dresser,  Sharpe,  Swinhoe  and 
Gould,  Canon  Tristram,  and  Lord  Walden,  which  have  been 
most  kindly  placed  at  the  Editor's  service,  have  enabled  him 
to  point  out  the  specific  differences  as  above  given  with 
some  degree  of  assurance.  Of  the  other  allied  species  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  here,  as  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  taken  even  by  a  casual  observer  for  T.  varius. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  notice  has  here  been  taken  of 
a  Thrush  mentioned  in  former  editions  of  this  work  as  being 
the  property  of  Mr.  Bigge,  then  of  Hampton  Court,  but  now 
of  Debden  Hall,  Essex ;  who,  about  the  year  1825,  bought 
it  of  a  bird-stuffer  at  Southampton.  This  specimen  was 
said  to  have  been  shot  in  the  New  Forest  by  one  of  the 
keepers.  It  was  unfortunately  sold  in  1849  with  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Bigge's  collation,  and  that  gentleman,  though  he  has 
most  obligingly  made  every  enquiry,  has  failed  to  trace  it. 
It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  a  White's  Thrush,  for,  as  de- 
scribed in  former  editions  of  this  work,  it  had  the  second 
primary  as  long  as  the  sixth,  a  character  which  equally 
precludes  it,  in  the  Editor's  belief,  from  having  been  an 
example  of  Horsfield's  Thrush ;  while  he  has  been  very 
kindly  informed  by  its  former  possessor  that,  though  he  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  bird-stuffer's  story,  the  specimen, 
when  she>vn  to  Mr.  Gould,  who  still  remembers  the  fact, 
was  found  by  him  to  have  its  head  stuffed  with  wool,  as  was 
often  the  case  with  bird- skins  prepared  in  Australia.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  though 
no  fraud  may  have  been  intended,   the  specimen  had  been 
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aght  from  that  coiintrv,  and  is  most  prudently  to  bo 
^^ibitted  from  fuitlier  eoDsideration.  It  Diust,  liowever,  be 
reimirked,  that  tho  Museum  at  Lund,  accordiDg  lo  Prof, 
NilsBon,  coDtftitJS  nn  example  of  the  Austnihau  ftpetnes  Btiid 
to  have  been  killed  in  Funen,  but  an  it  is  known  to  have 
passed  through  a  dealer's  hands  in  Hamburg,  there  is  here 
also  good  retison  to  suspect  a  mistake. 

The  bill  of  White's  Thrush  is  dark  browii,  except  the  l>ase 
of  the  lower  mandible,  which  is  pale  yellow-brown  ;  the 
space  between  the  bill  and  the  eye  pale  wood-brown  ;  the 
trides  hazel  :  the  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
neck  yellow-brown,  tipped  with  black  ;  those  of  the  back, 
Bcapuiars,  and  the  upper  tail-co%erts»  darker  brown,  with  a 
crescentic  tip  of  black,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  yellow  :  the 
smaller  wing-coverta  have  broad,  pale  yellow  tips,  the  webs 
black,  the  shafts  yellow-brown  ;  the  greater  wing-coverts 
dark  browu  with  hght  yellow- brown  tips,  together  forming 
two  obli([uely  descending  bars  ;  the  feathers  of  the  spurious 
wing  are  light  yellow-brown »  tipped  with  black,  forming  an 
aficending  oldique  bar  ;  the  wiog-feathers  pale  lirown  on  the 
outer  web,  brownish-ldack  on  the  inner  web,  with  dark-brown 
tips,  the  shafts  black  :  tho  four  middle  tail-feathers  uniforn) 
pale  brow^i :  the  remaining  ten  darker  in  the  webs,  but 
lighter  at  tho  ends,  and  of  these  the  two  outer  pairs  are  the 
lightest.  The  chin  and  throat  are  white  ;  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  under  mandible  descends  a  narrow  dark  streak  ;  the 
neck,  breast,  and  all  the  lower  surface,  white,  tinged  on  the 
breast  and  flanks  with  yellow-broun,  all  the  feathers  having 
a  black  crescent^shaped  tip ;  before  the  wing  on  each  side, 
the  brown  colour  of  the  back  extends  a  little  forward  toward 
the  breast :  anterior  lower  wing-coverts  white  at  the  Ijase 
and  black  at  the  tip  ;  lower  tail- coverts  white  ;  tail  beneath 
greyish -brown,  the  feathers  with  white  shafts ;  legs  and  toes 
pale  brown,  the  claws  rather  lighter* 

I^ord    Mahnesliury*s  bird  measures  twelve   inches   and   a 

half,  the  wing  from  the  cai*pal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest 

[primary,  six  inches  and  three  eighths  ;  the  second  and  fourth 

primaries  equal  in  length  ;  the  tliird  the  longest  in  the  wing, 
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Tfrdus  vircivorub,  LiimaBUs*. 
THE     MISTLETOE-THRUSH. 

Tnrfhta  j'hciront^. 

The  Mistletoe-Thhush  Ib  one  of  the  largest  species  of 
the  genus,  and,  though  not  bo  numerous  aBVwhcre  as  the 
Song* Thrush  aoil  Blackhird,  is  jet  nowadays  very  generally 
diffused,  as  the  evidence  to  lie  hereafter  quoted  will  shew. 
It  is  rather  a  shy  hird,  frequenting  small  woods,  and  the 
high  trees  in  hedges  honnding  hirge  meadows;  but  during 
the  breeding- season  it  hecomes  bold  and  quarrelsome,  driv- 
ing away  larger  birds  from  its  haunts,  so  that  in  Wales, 
according  to  Pennant,  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Pen  y 
Utvt/n,  or  master  of  tlie  coppice.  Though  as  a  species 
•  %8L  Nat.  K<i.  12,  L  p.  291  (17*>»). 
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resident  in  this  country  all  tin?  year,  many  certainly  migrate 
for  the  wiottT,  Of  those  which  remain  the  mules  he^u 
to  sing  very  early  in  the  seaaon,  often  in  January,  and  if 
the  weather  be  mild,  sometimes  in  December.  The  strain, 
which  13  something  like  that  of  the  Blackbh^d,  but  not  bo 
good  in  quality  of  tone,  is  repeated  many  times  in  succes- 
sion, and  generally  from  the  top  of  some  lofty  tree ;  hut  is 
»aid  to  be  occasionally  uttered  on  the  wing ;  and,  from  the 
song  being  frequently  given  almost  regardless  of  wintl,  ram 
and  even  enow,  the  name  of  Storm-cock  is  a  well-known 
appellation  of  the  Mistletoe- Thrush.  It  is  also  called  the 
Holm-Thrush,  doubtless  from  its  feeding  greedily  on  the 
berries  of  the  Holm,  as  the  Holly  was  formerly  often  called.* 
The  Mistletoe- Thrush  is  an  early  breeder,  beginning  to 
build  in  March,  and  fixing  ita  nest  in  or  on  the  Ibrk  of  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  especially  of  an  oak,  beech  or  elm,  covered 
with  lichens.  The  nest  is  composed  outwardly  of  lichen, 
moss,  dry  gi'aas  and  coarse  stems  of  other  plants,  coatt-d 
inwardly  with  a  layer  of  mud,  which  again  is  covered  with  a 
lining  of  fine  grasBes,  but  the  bird  will  make  use  of  various 
mid  materials — bits  of  rag»  paper  and  matting  or  shavings. 
The  nest  is  sometimes  artfully  concealed  by  the  lichens 
which  deck  its  exterior,  assimiluting  it  to  those  which  grow 
on  the  branch  which  bears  it ;  but,  as  a  rale,  it  is  generally 
placed  in  conspicuous  and  exposed  sit^ations,  so  as  to  be 


*  Tbufi,  ftiBOSg  mvLtk  other  ertdeace  that  might  be  elUnl^  Cbiitic«r,  in 
the  'Parlement  of  Fou!e«*  hoa  {st.  26)  "The  l)oxtre  liip^re,  holm  to  whippia 
UmcIj,**  where,  aeoonliog  to  Mr.  Fumivall,  five  of  the  texts  read  **liolm**  or 
**  holme,"  three  *'  holin  "  or  **holjn/'  and  one  **  holye."  In  the  '  PromiJtoriiim 
Ptwiftikirum'  written  about  1440|  nod  *tiited  for  the  Cannleti  So<:iety  l>jf  Mr,  Wuy, 
**  Holme**  and  "  Holy"  arc  givun  ah  RjnoJijinoiiii  (p,  244).  SpenMyr  dw),  in  h\a 
*  Virgil*e  Gnat/  hau  (itt.  27)  *Uhe  black  Holmei"  Ati  epithet  ].»ointing  to  a  tr^ 
with  d*rk  folinge.  On  the  introduction  into  thiw  country,  al>out  1581,  of  tho 
cvergreeo  oak  {Querent  ihx)  the  name  Holm-oak  wan  applied  Ui  tt  tu  Lb«  oak 
reMmhtiog  the  holly  (Loudon,  Arbor«tnm,  iii.  p.  11102)  ;  nnd  in  like  mftnner 
Holm-berrkt  u  A  name  for  those  of  the  Butcher's  broom  (Ru4nn  t^eHUa(Hs)  in 
probably  of  the  tame  origin,  the  dark,  Mbining  and  shaqv-pointed  leave:!  cif  the 
two  plants  (to  say  nothing  of  their  red  berrieH)  fluggenting  the  likenefw.  The 
Editor  in  indebted  to  h(«  two  leiimed  friendH,  Mr.  W.  W.  8keatand  Mr.  J.  Rawum 
Latuby,  for  much  of  the  infonnatiou  just  given. 
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very  easily  discovered  l>y  any  paRser-l>y.  Tlie  effgs  measure 
from  1-39  to  VOi  by  IVom  '0  to  '81  iu.,  and  are  four  or  five 
in  number,  of  a  gi^eeuiah-wbite,  blotched,  spotted  or  suftused 
with  red-browii  and  dull  reddisli-libtc ;  sometimes  the 
j*^routid-colour  is  reddish-white,  mth  dark  markings.  Two 
broods  are  produced  in  the  year,  and  during  autumn  and 
winter  the  birds  keep  in  small  parties,  probably  composed  of 
memberH  of  the  same  family. 

Authors  have  accused  the  Mistletoe-Thrush  of  killing  the 
young  of  other  l>irds ;  but  it  Beems  to  act  difl'erently  iu 
France.  There,  acL^ording  to  M.  Vian  (Kev,  de  Zool.  1865, 
p.  132),  wherever  this  Thrush  huilds  its  nest  a  Chattineh 
will  do  the  like,  either  ou  the  same  tree  or  one  close  V>y,  and 
he  explains  the  object  of  this  strange  association  to  be  the 
mutual  protection  of  each  from  the  attack  of  Pies ;  for,  on 
the  approach  of  one  of  those  pillagers,  the  Cha flinch  raises 
a  cry  of  alarm,  whereupon  the  Thrush  darts  like  an  arrow 
on  the  invader  and  drives  him  away. 

The  llight  of  the  Mistletoe-Thrush  is  rapid,  but  per* 
formed  by  a  succeBsion  of  jerks.  Its  food  consists  of 
worms,  slugs  and  snaUs;  some  fruit  iu  the  season;  and, 
when  they  can  be  found,  berries  of  all  sorts,  including  those 
of  the  mistletoe,*  whence  it  derives  its  most  common  oame. 

The  Mistletoe- Thrush  is  now  well  known  in  all  the  coun- 

•  This  fact  was  known  to  Aristotlct  m  Ins  nnrot  (<4*j3#^of )  for  the  bird  shewg,! 
Dr.  Prior,  in  his  *  Popular  Names  of  Britisb  Plants  *  <p.  lfi3)iErivea  the  deriration 
of  Mistletoe,  or  it«  Old*Engli»h  equivalent,  Mistilton,  **  from  niiAtl^  difloreiit,  and 
(nn^  twipr,  lieing  m  unlike  the  tree  it  grows  njKin  *' ;  bnt  the  two  lenrnc'd  frienda 
who  8iip[>liefl  the  substance  of  the  last  note  think  *ihW/  to  he  an  unusual  cmi- 
tmction  of  the  minHuiil  form  mhlUr^  which  Ls  a  oorrniption  of  mw?<r  (unlikel, 
while  the  Doctor's  (hirivation,  tnken  from  B<xsworth,  i«  contradicted  by  the  use  of 
the  t  In  the  Old  Hij^hderman  MiitU  ^mistletoe)*  This  hwt,  ckarly  the  ori|yriu 
of  the  first  i>art  of  the  plant  8  name,  is  probably  from  Mist^  uiOEinini;  dirt  or 
olimnrity.  The  idea  of  dirt,  from  the  viscosity  of  the  berries,  is  mowt  likely  that 
which  ir5  here  Jittached  to  the  word  ;  but  it  mjiy  refer  to  Misf^  one  of  the  gm!- 
desses  of  fate  in  the  Northern  mythology,  and  in  thiM  Kease  Mistletoe  woald  mg^ 
nify  "twig  of  fate/*  in  connection  with  which  there  is  a  story  in  Snoni'i  *  Bdda* 
(chn\K  19),  Tan,  it  may  be  ol»aerved,  still  nurvivea  in  English  b»  the  **  tine  '  of 
a  fork  or  of  a  et^ig's  antler.  Anyhow  it  would  seem  that  the  proper  name  of 
thiK  binl  should  l*e  written  in  full  *' MiMletoe'Thmnh/'  and  mt,  as  oO]nmoiilj» 
"Mitetil-Thru^ili/' 
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ties  of  England  and  Wales,  tlion*T;h  there  is  good  evidence 
that  an  hnndred  years  ago  it  did  not  occur  in  several  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  towards  the  north.*  The  like 
has  been  observed  in  Ireland  and  Scotkiid.  In  the  first, 
Thompson  states  that  it  is  a  renident  species  pretty  gene- 
rally distributed  over  wooded  districts,  adding  that  the 
**  remarkaldc  feature  in  the  history  of  this  bird,  is  its 
absence  from  the  country  until  of  late  years,  and  its  rapid 
increase  from  the  period  of  its  first  appearance,'*  which  is 
«aid  to  have  l>een  in  the  year  1800  4,  at  Redhull  in  Antrim, 
Soon  after  it  bred  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  in  1807  in 
Louth.  In  1832  it  was  common  and  rewident  in  the  north- 
west of  Donegal,  and  in  18311  it  had  ajipeared  and  was 
increasing  in  Gal  way,  while  it  had  also  become  common  in 
Tipperary,  One  killed  in  Cork  in  1818  was  considered  an 
extraordinary  rarity,  and  in  Kerry  the  species  was  first  seen 
in  1827-  Similar  evidence  is  given  from  other  counties,  but 
enough  has  l>een  cited  to  shew^  that  this  species  has  not  only 
been  an  invader  of  but  a  successful  settler  in  Ireland.  As 
to  Scotland,  Mr.  R.  Gray  states  tbsit  there  has  been  a  gi'adual 
in  ere  use  in  its  numbers  throughout  the  count  17  during  the 
bist  thirty  years,  '*  So  recently",  he  adds,  **  as  1830,  it  was 
rather  an  unusual  circumstance  to  find  a  Missel  Thrush 
breeding  in  any  locality  nurth  of  the  Tweed*  Nliw  however 
it  is  very  common  almost  everywhere,  exteurliug,  as  I  am 
informed  by  ^h,  Brown^  to  the  counties  of  Sutlierbind, 
Ross  and  Caithness*'*  In  both  kingdoms  it  is  said  that  at 
first  its  iu'eeding-liaunts  were  confined  to  the  more  sheltered 
spots,  but  that  it  gradually  si>read  from  them  over  the 
plantations  generally.  Messrs.  Baikie  and  Heddle  mention 
that  this  species  occurs  in  Orkney  after  strong  easterly  gales, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  obtained  in  Shetland. 

*  For  instaooe  it  hai  been  §&id  tliat  when  at  the  end  of  iU?  Usi  cvniur  y 
Ik'wlck  wished  to  figure  this  speetcfi  among  hb  inimital'le  wnoHfuU,  be,  lidng  at 
KeWQistle'On'Tjne',  hm\  some  diffictilty  iti    procurittg  a  sfieciiDen.     If  llie  itory 
be  tive,  the  ipcries  miiRt  .<4ocn  iifter  have  Hjipd^truil  thcrv,  for  the  K^litor  in  tii- 
funaed  hj  Mr.  John  Hnucwk  tfmt  he  knew  of  a  neat  iu  the  town  fiftj  years  ago. 

t  Orevi^n  not  until  18<IS  {IV  Irt^lJ,  iii.  p.  430). 
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On  tlie  continent  uf  Europe  the  Mistletcxj-Thrusli  lias  a 
Yery  bif^^h  northern  range,  breeding  in  Korwaj  as  far  as 
Bodb,  where  the  Messrs.  Godman  found  it,  and  Prof.  Sun- 
devall  obtained  a  single  example  at  Alten,  nearly  in  lat, 
70°  N.  Wolley's  collectors  seveml  times  brought  its  nest 
and  eggs  from  lat.  G8''  N,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  and 
Finland,  and  in  the  country  last  mentioned,  though  nowhere 
numerous,  it  is  said  to  be  generally  distributed.  How  much 
further  it  extends  to  the  north-eastward  is  not  known ;  but 
Lehmann  records  it  from  Orenburg,  and  in  southern  Russia 
Herr  H.  Gobel  states  that  it  is  a  bird  of  regular  double 
passage,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  Cnmea,  though  Ton 
Nordmann  adds  that  some  i^inter  at  Odessa.  It  is  common 
in  Turkey  and  breeds  there  ;  the  birds  crossing  the  Bos- 
phoms  to  Asia  Minor  in  Octc»ber.  Btnckland  obserred  it  at 
Smyrna  in  winter.  It  is  not  included  in  Dc  Filippi'a  list  of 
Persian  birds,  but  is  well  loiowu  iu  the  north-western  Hima- 
layas*  The  Indian  bird,  howeTer,  ia  by  some  deemed  a 
distinct  species,  and  has  been  named  Turdns  hodfjstmt,  but 
Messrs,  Sharpe  and  Dresser ,  in  their  elaborate  account  of 
the  Mistletoe-Thrush,  declare,  after  the  comparison  of  a 
large  nura!>er  of  specimens,  that  the  asserted  difterenco 
cannot  be  maintained.  It  frequents  all  the  central  and 
southem  countries  of  Europe,  and  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Drake  to  be  very  common  in  Morocco,  while  Mr,  Salvin 
noticed  it  on  the  Tunisian  frontier  of  Algeria, 

The  bill  is  dark  brown ;  the  under  mandible  pale  yellow 
at  the  base;  the  irides  hazel:  the  top  of  tlie  head,  and. 
almost  aU  the  upper  parts,  nearly  uniform  clove-brown  • 
wings  and  wing-coverts  umber-browu,  the  latter  broadly 
edged  w^th  wood-l)rown,  the  wing- feathers  with  a  narrow 
edge  of  the  same  colour;  the  slightly  forked  tail  above 
umber-brown,  the  broad  inner  web  of  each  outer  quill  with 
a  patch  of  dull  white,  and  the  second  quill  on  each  side  with 
a  smaller  patch  at  the  tip :  all  the  lower  parts  white,  tinged 
with  yellowy  and  covered  with  numerous  black  spots ;  those  , 
in  front  of  the  neck  triangular  in  shape,  with  one  angle 
pointing   upwards;    those   on    the    breast,    belly   and    sides 
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roniider ;  wings  and  tail  beneatli  grey :  tarsi  and  toes  pale 
Lrown  ;  claws  dark  brown.  Males  and  females  diliBr  little 
in  size  or  plumage. 

The  whole  length  is  about  eleven  inches :  the  wing  from 
the  carpal  joint,  five  inches  and  three -quarters  ;  the  first 
primary  one  inch  ;  the  second  the  same  length  as  the  fifth  ; 
the  third  anrl  ixjurth  efjual,  and  the  longest. 

The  young,  when  about  to  leave  the  nest,  exliihits  a  greater 
variety  of  nuirkiugs  than  the  adult;  the  feathers  ou  the  head, 
neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  wraaller  wing-coverts,  have 
a  median  stripe  of  buff,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  tip  ;  those 
of  the  greater  coverts  and  tertials  have  broad  external  edges 
of  rich  bnfi' :  the  chin  is  white  ;  the  other  lower  parts  tmged 
with  fawn-colour  and  marked  with  black  spots. 

As  in  all  the  truly  British  Thrushes,  pale  or  white  varieties 
of  this  species  have  been  met  with  ;  and,  indeed  examples 
exhibiting  partial  or  total  albinism  are  so  far  from  rare 
among  birds  generally,  tlmt  it  is  proposed  not  to  mention 
them  in  the  course  of  this  work  unless  in  such  cases  as 
possess  some  special  interest.  Thonfj[li  much  has  been  w^ritten 
on  the  subject,  little  appears  to  be  known  as  to  the  cause 
of  these  variations.  It  has  l>een  supposed,  and  prolmbly  with 
truth,  that  they  are  osually  due  at  first  to  constitutional 
weakness,  which  cxpenence  shews  to  be  often  hereditary  ; 
but  it  must  be  remarked  that  tlie  tendency  to  albinism  is 
much  more  frequent  in  some  groups  than  in  others. 

The  vignette  represents  the  breast-bone  of  the  Blackbird 
illustrating  its  form  in  the  genus  Tunlm. 
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TxTRDVB  Musicus,  Litmoaus*, 

THE    SONG-THRUSH. 

Tnnhisi  muslcm. 

The  Song- Thrush,  Throstle  or  Mavis,  is  n  well-kuowo 
and  general  favourite,  ehiefly  from  an  opioion  tiiat  it  is  the 
best  of  our  larj^'er  singiu*^-lurdB,  posseifssing  to  a  greater 
extent  than  others  a  corahiiiation  of  the  three  requisites- 
power,  quahty  of  tone,  and  variety.  ItR  soii;^^  is  also  con- 
tinued through  a  hirgc  portion  of  the  year,  l^eginuing  with 
the  first  mild  w^eather,  lasting  until  the  comnieneenieut  of 
the  TOO  nil,  and  lining  often  reHumed  in  autumn.  In  addition 
to  this  great  reconiraendatifm  to  favour,  the  1>ird  m,  exce])t 
for  a  few  weeks,  not  only  inoffensive  m  habit,  hut  most  bene- 
fifial  to  the  horticulturist,  elegant  in  8hape,  sprightly  in 
action,  and  engaging  by  its  confidence.  It  is  not,  as  we  find 
it  in  this  country,  so  gregarious  as  some  other  species  of 
the  genus,  hut  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  IWtish 
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Islands,  even  in  places  of  the  raost  diverse  kiiij,  from  the 
Blonn-swept  clitFs  of  St.  Kilda  to  the  Rmiling  meiiJows, 
woods  and  gardens  of  southoni  England,  It  fc^ds  on  nuaOH 
(the  shells  of  which  it  hreakg  dexterously  against  a  stone,  as, 
in  the  Hebrides,  it  also  doeB  those  of  the  whelk),  insects, 
worm  a  and,  according  to  season,  on  Imit  and  various  lierries. 
In  the  vine -conn  trie  8  of  Eiirupe,  it  feasts  luxuriuUKly  during 
autumn  on  ripe  grapes ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent 
is  in  great  request  for  the  table  at  that  time,  from  tho 
excellent  condition  and  flavour  which  abundance  of  thin  tViod 
imparts  to  its  flesh.  Prudent  gardeners,  who  snrrouud  their 
fruit  with  nets,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Song-Thrush, 
and  much  for  which  to  he  thaukfol  to  it. 

White  of  SeihoniG  considered  it  a  rule,  that  whenever 
there  was  incnhation,  there  was  music  ;  and  the  early  spring- 
song  of  this  Thrush  truly  indicates  the  early  breeder.  The 
nest  is  begun  in  March »  and  is  frequently  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  thick  and  tall  bush  or  shnih,  sometimes  in  a 
holly  or  Br,  while  occasicumlly  this  liird  has  been  known  in 
build  in  an  outhouse,  and  even,  though  rarely,  on  the  ground. 
The  nest  is  formed  extenndly  of  sticks,  roots  and  moss, 
generally  mixed  with  some  lumps  of  clay ;  the  inside  is 
smooth  and  compact,  being  lined  with  a  tliin  coati'^g  of 
rotten  wood,  and,  as  is  said,  sometinies  of  cow-dung,  so 
prepared  with  saliva,  so  equally  spread  and  cemeuted,  as  to  l»e, 
for  a  time»  watt'rtight ;  and  such  a  quantity  of  rain-water 
has  l)e€u  found  in  an  exposed  Song-Thru sh*s  nest,  as  to 
induce  the  belief  that  the  uetst  had  been  deserted  as  un- 
ti^ual^Ie.  The  eggs  are  frum  four  to  six  in  number,  of 
a  l>eautiful  shining,  lighti  or  sometimes  deep,  greenish-blue, 
with  black  s[»otH,  blutches  or  streaks,  chiefly  at  the  larger 
end — but  sometimes  without  markings ;  while,  rarely  but 
occasionally,  the  markings  are  of  a  dark  red,  and  nests  have 
been  known  with  the  eggs  of  a  pure  white  grcnuid-colour  and 
a  few  rusty  spots.  The  eggs  UBually  measure  from  1*14  to 
■9G  by  from  '81  to  -74  in.,  but  an  exceptionally  large  egg 
will  measure  l*ll2  hy  '92,  nuil  an  exeejitiijnally  suiall  one  •♦ill 
by  'oB  in.    In  its  .style  of  ueHt-buibHug  and  the  normal  colour- 
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ing  of  its  eggs  the  Soiiji:^- Thrush  seems  to  stand  almost  aloDe 
among  birds.  The  cock  takcB  his  share  in  incnljatiug ;  hut 
does  not  sit  so  long  as  the  heu,  though  he  often  foods  her 
while  Bho  is  upon  the  nest.  The  young  are  hatched  m  about 
thirteen  days,  aiui  the  parents  carry  off  tht^  yhells,  while 
they  have  also  been  observed  to  swallow  the  faices  of  their 
offspring.     Two  broods  at  least  are  reared  in  the  season. 

Towarrls  the  end  of  summer  our  native  Thrushes  receive 
a  considerable  accession  in  number  from  the  birds  that  arrive 
from  the  north  :  hut  in  most  localities  tliese  strangers  depart 
after  a  short  sojourn,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  homebred  birds.  Sufticient  of  the  latter,  however, 
remaiu  throngbout  the  year  to  give  rise  to  the  general  belief 
that  in  Jiritain  at  least,  the  8oog- Thrush  is  not  a  migratory 
species,  though  its  seasonal  movements  have  long  been  noticed ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  this  island  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact 
that  not  a  single  bird  can  he  seen  from  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February. 

The  Bong- Thrush  is  universally  spread  over  the  British 
Ishiuds,  with  the  exception  of  the  Shetlands ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  examples  from  the  Hebrides,  where 
the  species  is  very  numerous,  are  smaller  and  darker  in 
eolour  than  those  from  the  mainland.  It  has  not  been 
fo unci  further  to  the  nortb-w^est,  but  it  has  a  high  northei-u 
range  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  breeding  at  least  as  far  as  in 
lat.  68"  N,  Thence  it  nuiy  be  tracrf  a^jross  the  Russian  empire 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  lor  I)r,  von  Middendorff  met 
with  it  breeding  at  Udskoi-Ostrog,  while  Mr.  Gould  has  a 
specimen  from  FtJocbow  in  China,  which  according  to  Mr. 
Swinhoe  does  not  ditler  liom  Euro|)ean  examples  so  much  as 
they  differ  among  themselves.  Its  distribution  in  Asia  is  as 
yet  indetermi liable,  Imt  it  has  not  hitbeiio  been  recorded 
from  India  or  Persia ;  it  occurs,  however,  in  Armenia,  while 
it  is  a  winter  visitor  to  Palestine  and  Arabia,  extending  its 
flight  at  tliat  seas4>n  also  to  Egypt  and  Nubia,  It  is  very 
common  in  autumn  in  Algeria  and  the  Barhary  coast,  and 
even  strays  to  Madeira.  Withiu  tlie  hmits  thus  indicated  it 
is   everywhere  a   mor«'  ur  less  rtuumon  species ;  Itut  in  the 
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northern  coaTitrieH  of  Europe,  it  in  known  entirely  as  a 
summer-  ju^t  uh  iu  the  soutli  it  is  chiefly  a  winter* visitant, 
and  the  birds  which  remain  to  breed  in  the  latter  seek  the 
higher  elevations.  Indeed  its  migrant  habits,  as  already 
hinted,  attract  great  attention  almost  all  over  the  continent, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Dromelzitg  and  chame  (Ul^  Grtves 
is  regarded  in  many  places  nearly  an  the  12th  of  August  and 
the  Ist  of  September  are  with  ns.  Mr,  Gonld,  in  his  '  Birds 
of  Great  Britain,'  has  given  a  very  good  account,  furnished 
l)y  Mr.  Box,  of  the  ti'wime,  or  mode  of  snaring  Thrushes, 
practined  iu  the  Ardennes,  and  the  subject  is  treated  iu  great 
detail  by  the  late  Pastor  Brehm  iu  his  last  work  (Vogelfang, 
ii.  pp.  162-200). 

The  bill  is  nmber-brown,  except  the  base  of  the  lower 
mauilible,  which  is  a  paler  yellow-brown  ;  the  irides  hazel- 
brown  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  neck  and  hack,  wings, 
rump  and  titil  above,  dark  hair-brown  ;  the  outer  edges  of 
the  primaries  and  wing-coverts  wood-brown  ;  from  the  bill  to 
the  eye  a  dark-hrown  streak,  with  a  Ughter  bro\^ii  streak 
over  it ;  the  eyelids  hght  brown  ;  the  ear-coverts  mottled 
with  tvi  o  shades  of  hrowu,  with  darker  tips :  the  chin  white  ; 
the  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  breast  and  flanks,  ochrecms- 
yellow,  spotted  with  dark  brown ;  belly,  vetit  and  tail- 
coverts,  nearly  white,  the  first  with  a  few  well-defined  spots 
of  dark  brown  ;  tail  reddisli-browu  l)eneath  ;  legs  and  toes 
pale  brown»  claws  «btrker  bruwn. 

The  whole  length  rather  loss  than  nine  inches.  The  wing, 
from  the  earjial  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  primary,  four 
inches  and  five-eigliths  :  the  second  qnill  rather  longer  than 
the  fifth  ;  the  third  the  longest  in  the  wing,  but  the  fourth 
nearly  ei|uals  it. 

The  female  is  smaller  tban  the  male ;  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  are  lighter ;  the  white  of  the  breast  not  so 
pure,  with  less  of  the  yellow  colour  ;  the  breast-spots  larger, 
and  not  so  well  delioed. 

The  back  and  scapulars  iu  young  birds  have  a  pale  yel- 
lowish spot  in  the  middle  of  each  feather,  and  the  smaller 
wing-Cii verts  streaked  with  pale  brown. 
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TURDUS   lUACUB,    LinUSBUS*. 

THE   REDWING. 

Tardus  iliaeitJi, 

The  Rehwino  is  a  regular  winter-visitor  to  the  Brit 
iBlaiids,  which  comes  to  ue  in  flocltB  from  Iceland  and  the 
nothern  parts  of  the  European  continent^  frequently  arriving 
by  the  middle  or  heforo  the  end  of  Octoher.  While  in  this  i 
country,  it  chiefly  ttficcta  ericlosures  and  parks  that  are  orna- 
mented with  clomps  of  trcea;  and,  like  the  Song-Thrush,  which 
it  much  resembles  in  external  appearance,  it  seeks  its  subsis- 
tence in  mild  and  open  weather  in  pasture-lands  and  moist 
meadows,  feeding  principally  on  worms,  snails,  slugs  and 
insects*  It  is  much  less  inclined  to  eat  berries  than  most 
of  the  other  species  of  this  genus;  and  should  its  usual 
resources  be  closed  by  loug-eontinued  frost  and  snow,  the 
Redwing  is  the  first  among  birds  to  suffer,  and  during  some  J 
severe  seasons,  such  as  1799,  1814,  1822,  and  the  winters 
of  1838  39    and    18G0-G1,     hundreds    have    been    found 

•  Syst.  Nut.  Kd.  12,  i.  p.  202  (17ett), 
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almost  starved,  nlike  miablo  to  prosecute  tlieir  journey  fur- 
ther south  to  more  genial  climateB,  or  to  benr  the  rigour  of 
this  ;  though  others,  pcrhapa  better  prepared  for  travel  or 
possessing  a  stronger  migratory  instinct,  extend  their  flight, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  to  very  distant  countries. 

After  the  winter  is  over,  the  Redwing  returns  to  us  and 
remains  till  the  gradual  advance  of  the  season  induces  it  to 
resume  its  journey  northward.  Some  are  almost  every  year 
seen  in  the  British  Islands  so  late  as  the  middle  of  May ; 
and  WTiite  of  Selborno  remarks,  that  in  the  very  cold  and 
backward  season  of  1740  they  lingered  in  Hampshire  till 
June.  Mr.  Eyton  has  noticed  a  few  remaining  all  the  sum- 
mer ID  Shropshire,  and  the  same  is  said  to  have  been  ohgerved 
in  Aberdeenshire,  Cases,  though  to  be  regarded  with  doubt, 
have  also  been  recorded  of  itB  breeding  in  this  island : 
of  these  perhaps  the  best  authenticated  is  that  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Saxby,  who  sayn  (ZooL  p.  7427}  that  in  May,  1855,  at 
Maintwrog  in  North  Wales,  he  found  a  Redwing's  nest  with 
four  eggs,  upon  which  he  repeatedly  saw  the  bird  ;  while 
Fleming  states  that  Bullock,  in  a  letter  **  dated  2ilrd  April 
1819,  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  its  breeding  in  Harris, 
where  he  had  observed  it  in  the  preceding  summer." 

In  Sweden  and  Norw*ay  this  bird  breeds  in  the  more 
elevated  parts  northward  from  lat.  57°  N.,  its  summer- 
haunts  being  bounded  below  by  the  upper  zone  of  the 
fir-forests  and  extending  to  the  limit  of  the  l*irch  trees, 
WoUey  observed  of  it  in  Lapland,  as  he  informed  Mr, 
Hewitson,  that  it  **  makes  its  nest  near  the  ground,  in  an 
open  part  of  the  wood,  generally  in  the  outskirts,  on  a  stump, 
a  log,  or  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree,  sometimes  amongst  a 
cluster  of  young  stems  of  the  birch,  usually  quite  exposed, 
so  as  almost  to  seem  as  if  placed  so  purposely,  the  walls 
often  supported  only  by  their  foundation.  The  first  or  coarse 
part  of  their  nest  is  miulo  for  the  most  part  of  dried  bents, 
sometimes  with  fine  twigs  and  raoss ;  this  is  lined  with  a 
layer  of  dirt,  and  then  is  added  a  thick  bed  of  fine  grass  of 
the  previous  year,  compactly  woven  together,  which  completes 
the  structure.     Outside  is  often  a  good  deal  of  the  kind  of 
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lichen  called  rein -deer  mosB,  urn}  one  nest  pai'tieulftrly,  which 
I  have  preserved,  in  imtiruly  covered  with  it :  when  it  wiis 
fresh,  and  the  fine  nmiitications  of  the  lichen  nuhroken,  it  had 
a  moat  beaotifnl  appearance,"  The  first  eggs  (a  second  broiid 
being  frequently  produced)  from  four  to  six  in  number,  arc 
laid  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  mnch  resemble  those  of 
the  Fieldfare,  to  bo  presently  described,  but  usually  have  a 
darker  ground-colour  and  the  reddish-brown  markings  fainter, 
finer  and  more  regularly  diffused  over  the  whole  surfaco. 
Occasionally  the  ground  is  of  a  pale  cream-colour,  but  almost 
hidden  by  light- red  streaks.  They  measure  from  I'l  to 
'92  by  from  '83  to  '69  in.  When  the  young  are  hatched, 
the  parents  fly  suddenly  towards  an  intruder,  with  an  angry 
note,  snapping  their  bill  and  then  wheeliug  out  of  sight* 

Linnmus,  in  the  account  of  his  tour  in  Lapland,  terms  the 
Redwing^g  song  **  deli ghtfur*,  and  adds  that  **  Its  lofty  and 
varied  notes  rival  those  of  the  Nightingale  herself/'  Otlier 
travellers  have  accorded  the  same  high  praise,  which  to  some, 
and  among  them  the  present  Editor,  seems  extravagant.  His 
opinion  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  one,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  has  often  heard  it.  Wolley  thus  writes  of  it : — **  A 
string  of  three  or  four  notes — tat'ttd'tut.— in  a  regularly  de- 
scending scale,  and  then  a  little  inward  twittering  or  warb- 
ling, the  former  at  about  the  ordinary  pitch  of  the  voice  of 
the  Song- Thrush  (whose  music,  by  the  way,  is  intinitely 
superior),  but  the  last  part  so  faint  and  feeble  as  scarcely 
to  amount  to  a  whisper,  and  only  to  bo  heard  at  a  short 
distance.**  The  constant  repetition  of  this  strain,  though 
a  striking  woodland-sound,  becomes  tiresome,  and  in  a 
land  which  re-echoes  the  melody  of  the  Song-Thrnsh  and 
Bluethroat,  the  name  of  *' Nightingale,''  applied  to  the  Red- 
wing, seems  ironical.  The  inward  twittering,  which  forms 
the  final  part  of  the  song,  may  often  be  heard  in  this  country 
in  spring,  and  has  been  well  likened  to  the  combination  of 
Bonnds  w'hich  may  he  heard  from  a  flock  of  Linnets, 

During  summer  the  Redwing  finds  a  home  in  Iceland  also, 
breeding  there  and  occasionally  straying  to  Crreenlaiid,  while 
on  its  passage  to  and  from  the  former  it  occurs  in  the  Fieroes. 
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ItH  range  in  Scandinavia  han  already  been  mentioned,  and 
tlienee  it  extends  across  the  Russian  Em  jure ,  especially  fre- 
quenting places  where  the  juniper  grows,  to  Irkutsk,  east- 
ward of  which  it  has  not  heen  recorded*  It  baa  been  found 
in  the  North-western  Himalayas,  and  in  Kohat  it  is  said  to 
be  a  regular  winter-TiBitaut,  Menetries  noticed  it  in  the 
forests  of  Lenkoran  on  the  CaKpian  Sea,  and  Stricldand  at 
Smyrna.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in  Greece  and  its  islands, 
but  seems  not  to  cross  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean* 
In  Sicily  it  is  somewhat  rare,  but  it  occasionally  appears 
in  Malta,  and,  according  to  Loche,  it  is  common  in  autumn 
in  Algeria.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in  Madeira,  w^hile 
in  Portugal  and  Spain  it  is  common  at  certain  seasons,  as  in- 
deed may  be  said  of  it  in  every  country  in  Europe.  In  North 
Germany  it  is  very  abundant  in  autumn,  and  the  numbers 
captured  far  exceed  those  of  the  Song- Thrush,  and  there  it 
is  occasionally  but  rarely  found  throughout  the  year. 

The  bill  is  brownish -black,  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible 
pale  ycDow-brown  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  rump 
and  tail  uniform  clove-brown  ;  wing-feathers  darker,  but  with 
lighter-coloured  external  edges :  lores  and  ear-coverts,  clove- 
brown;  over  the  eye  a  broad  whitish  streak:  the  irides  hazel: 
chin,  throat,  belly,  vent  and  lower  tail-coverts,  dull  white  ; 
sides  of  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  flanks,  dull- 
white,  tinged  with  wood -brown  and  streaked  with  clove-brown ; 
quills  ash-grey  beneath;  sides  of  the  bcaly,  lower  wing-coverts 
and  axillaries,  bright  reddish -orange,  whence  the  birdV  cum- 
mon  name  :  legs  pale  l>rown  ;  toes  and  claws  darker  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  about  ei«j[ht  inches  and  three-quarters; 
wing  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  primary 
four  inches  and  three- eighths  :  the  second  feather  erpuil  to 
the  fifth  ;   the  third  and  fourth  also  equal ^  and  the  longest. 

Th€\  female  is  less  bright  than  the  male.  The  young  in 
its  first  ]duniage  generally  resembles  the  adult,  but  the 
feathers  cd'  the  ujantle  and  upper  wing-coverts  are  marked 
with  a  Kubterminal  lozenge- shaped  spot  of  yellowish- white 
tinged  with  rufous  on  the  latter. 
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Tfedus  pilahib,  LirmsBUs.^ 
THE    FIELDFARE. 

Turd  us  j/darig. 

The  FnsLDFABB  is  a  weD-known  mi<(ratory  Thrash  comliifj 
t()  HH  from  the  north-eHSt,  and  usually  arriviug  to  wards  the 
end  of  October,  hut  sume times  so  early  as  Septemlier ;  its 
appearance  partly  depending  on  the  tempenitore  of  the 
KejiHon*  It  is  generally  seen  in  large  flocks,  which,  if  the 
weather  contiinies  open  and  mild,  spread  over  the  fields,  and. 
especially  pasture-lands,  in  search  of  worms,  slugs  and  the 
larviD  of  insects  ;  but  on  the  occurrence  of  snow  or  frost,  the 
hirds  take  to  the  hedges,  and  feed  on  haws  and  various  l»er- 
riesf,  or,  failing  them,  even  on  turnips.  At  this  time  they 
are  sliy  and  difficult  to  approach  :  the  whole  flock,  takinc' 
wing  and  keeping  together,  settle  hy  scores  on  some  distant 

*  Hjiit  Nut.  Ed,  IS,  L  i».  21*1  tl76H). 

f   In  Gcnnnny  tKt«jr  ari*  Kttj»|KN}L*il  to  lie  extrtunvly  fiarttal  to  th<!  berrteii  of  ihv 
jtini|)«r«  ami  bent*c  receive  iltfir  coniriioit  haidc  in  thai  country. 
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tree,  whence,  if  again  JisLurbetl,  thoy  wiicel  olY  in  a  hocly  as 
before.  Sliould  the  weather  l*ecom£?  very  severe,  they  leave 
us  to  go  further  south,  and  are  a^jaiu  seen  on  their  retnrn  ; 
then  frequenting^  as  liefore,  the  open  fields,  and  often  re- 
maining until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  depart  for 
their  northern  breeding-places*  White  of  Seiborne  says  that 
in  the  cold  spring  of  1740  they  lingered  till  the  lieginniug  of 
June  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Ellis  states  (Zool.  p.  9248)  that  a  bird 
of  this  species  was  lolled  In  Leicestershire  July  29tlx,  18*14. 
Some  supposed  instances  of  the  Fieldfare  breeding  in  this 
couutrj'  have  been  recorded  ;  but  not  one  that  seems  to  bo 
free  from  reasonable  doubt.  Mr.  Hewitson,  who  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  publish  from  his  own  observation  an 
account  of  the  Fieldfare's  niditication  as  noticed  in  Norway, 
during  the  summer  of  1833,  by  himself  and  his  fellow- 
travellers,  Mr.  John  Hancock  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson, 
thus  describes  its  habits,  saving  that,  after  a  long  ramble 
through  thick  woods,  "our  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
harsh  cries  of  several  birds,  which  we  at  first  supposed  must 
he  Shrikes,  but  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  Fieldfares, 
anxiously  watching  over  their  uewly-eBtabiished  dwellings, 
we  were  soon  delighted  by  the  discovery  of  several  of  their 
nests,  and  were  surprised  to  find  them  (so  contrary  to  the 
habits  of  other  species  of  the  genus  Turd  us  vnth  which  we 
are  acquainted)  breeding  in  society.  Their  nests  were  at 
various  heights  from  the  ground,  from  four  to  thirty,  or  forty 
feet  or  upwards,  mixed  with  old  ones  of  the  preceding  year  ; 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  placed  against  the  trunk  of  the 
spruce  fir,  some  were,  however,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  it,  upon  the  upper  surface  and  towards  the  smaller  end 
of  the  thicker  branches ;  they  resemble  most  nearly  those 
of  the  Ring  Ouzel ;  the  outside  is  composed  of  sticks,  and 
coarse  gi'ass  aud  weeds  gathered  wet,  matted  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  clay,  and  lined  with  a  thick  bed  of  fiuo  dry 
grass ;  none  of  them  yet  contained  more  than  three  eggs, 
although  we  afterwards  found  that  five  was  more  commonly 
the  numJjor  than  four,  and  that  even  six  was  very  frequent." 
>Ir*  He^'it8on*s  information  baa  since  been  fully  corroliorated 
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by  many  observers  ;  but,  tbougli  the  species  commonly  breeds 
in  society,  and  two  hundred  oests  or  more  have  been  seen 
within  a  very  Binall  space,  it  is  not  invariably  gregarious, 
single  nests  being  not  rarely  discovered,  while  in  treeless 
districts  the  birds  will  build  on  the  fjround,  or  even  occupy 
an  nnfrequented  but.  The  eggs  are  light  bluish-green,  vary- 
ing in  shade,  and  mottled  over  with  small  blotches  or  streaks 
of  dark  or  light  red-brown  ;  they  usually  measure  from  1*25 
to  l*Oi!  liy  from  *87  to  '73  in.,  and  exceptionally  small  ones 
not  more  than  '85  by  '07  in.  This  bird  breeds  early,  the  eggs 
being  often  laid,  even  in  Northern  Lapland,  towards  the  end 
of  May ;  but  has  two  broods  in  the  season,  and  Mr.  Wilham 
Christy,  who  visited  Norway  in  the  summer  of  lB3fi,  found 
(EntomoL  Mag.  iv.  p.  476}  a  nest  with  eggs  in  it  near  Kaa- 
f^jord,  in  West  Finraark,  so  late  us  the  6tb  of  August. 

The  call-note  of  the  Fieldfare  is  harsh,  and  its  song  is 
poor,  though  by  some  called  soft  and  melodious.  At  night 
it  usually  frequents  plantations ;  but  uulike  its  congeners,  it 
is  sometimes  known  to  roost  on  stubble-fields. 

This  bird  is  well  known  throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 
It  is  said  by  Oliemann  to  have  once  occurred  in  Iceland,  and 
it  ha^  bei?n  occaf=;iouaiiy  obtained  in  the  Faeroes,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  eommonest  species  in  all  parts  of  coutinentid  Scan- 
dinavia; whence,  a  few  birds  only  remaining  in  favoured  spots, 
it  generally  migrates  in  autumn,  journeying  over  all  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  though  of  rare  occurrence  in 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  crossing  tlie  IMediterranean  to  Moroceo 
and  Algeria.  Further  eastward  it  has  of  late  years  been  found 
to  breed  in  lower  latitudes,  even  in  Bavaria,  according  to  Pas- 
tor Jiiekil,  and  possibly  in  the  Alps.  It  isalsolboud  in  most 
parts  of  the  Puissiaii  Empire,  its  northern  range  being  pro- 
bably only  limited  l>y  that  of  the  forests  ;  but  it  Ivecomes  less 
numerous  in  Oriental  Siberia,  As,  however,  it  is  pretty  i 
common  in  Cashmere  in  winter,  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  proportionally  abundant  to  the  northward,  and  a  single 
example  is  known  to  have  been  ol)tained  in  India,  near  Simla. 
Eeturning  westward,  it  is  found  in  winter  in  Turkestan* 
Palestine,  Egypt  an<l  Nubia, 
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Tlie  tip  of  tlie  bill  is  black,  tbe  base  of  the  opper  mandible 
dark  brown,  and  that  of  the  lower,  ptde  yellow-brown,  bat  in 
spring  the  w^hole  becomes  orange ;  the  loreH  black  :  the  irides 
liaxtd-bruwn  :  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ash-grey,  spotted 
with  dark  brown,  and  a  white  line  extends  on  each  side 
from  the  nostril  backward  over  the  eye  ;  the  neck,  ear-coverts, 
upper  part  of  the  back,  rump  and  upper  ta  if  -  coverts,  ash- 
grey  ;  the  back,  wings  and  wing-coverts,  rich  hazel-brown  ; 
greater  wing-coverts  edged  with  grey ;  primaries  dark  slate- 
grey,  the  outer  edges  and  tips  lighter,  the  shafts  black  ;  the 
slightly-forked  tail  nearly  black  above :  chin  and  throat 
golden-amber,  streaked  with  black ;  the  breast  reddish*brown, 
sj>otted  with  black  ;  the  belly,  ilauks  and  lower  tail-coverts 
white — tlie  two  last  spotted  with  greyish-brown  and  dark 
Ifrowii  ;  lower  wing-coverts  white ;  qnillB  dark  slate-grey 
beneath  :  logs  and  toes  very  dark  brown  ;  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  is  fully  ten  inches :  the  wing  from  the 
carpal  joint,  five  inches  and  five  eighths ;  the  second  quill  a 
little  longer  tlian  the  fifth  ;  the  third  and  fourth  equal  in 
length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

The  female  has  the  bill  darker  ;  the  head  and  back  less 
pure  in  colour,  and  the  legs  paler. 

The  young  has  some  resemblance  to  the  adult,  but  wants 
the  grey  head  and  nape^those  parts  being  of  a  dark  brown, 
and  the  siqjerciliary  streak  is  buti";  tlie  mantle  is  of  a  deep 
wood-brown,  the  feathers  bearing  a  median  streak  of  ochre  ; 
and  the  flanks  are  tinged  with  orange. 
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TutRDtTS  ATRiouLARis,  Temmiuck  *. 

THE   BLACK^THROATED   THEUSH. 

Anotoer  easteru  bird  of  well-marked  migratory  diBpoBition 
and  a  nortliern  raDge  sufficiently  high  to  seed  it  occasionally 
on  its  aotiimual  passage  wandering  over  western  Europe,  i^i 
the  Black-throated  Thrush  above  figured.  Of  this  species 
a  young  male  example,  shot  near  LeweB,  December  28rd, 
1868,  was  on  the  same  day  taken  to  ^Ir.  T.  J.  ^Monk  of 
that  town,  and  now  forms  part  of  his  choice  collection* 
Mr*  Gould  recorded  the  capture  in  *  The  Ibis  '  for  January, 
1860  (p»  128),  and  a  note  to  the  same  purpose  from  the 
owner  of  the  specimen  is  printed  iu  the  '  Zoologist  *  for 
February  (s.s*  p.  1560),  while  the  latter  permitted  Mr. 
Rowley,  who  himself  saw  the  bird  before  it  was  skinned,  to 
exhibit  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  on  the  14th 

•  Mftn.  JOm,  EtK2,  i.  p.  169  (1S20). 
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of  January  (Proe.  ZooL  Soc.  1869,  p.  4).  Since  also  the  species 
lias  long  been  known  to  occur  in  neighbouring  countries,  and 
may  probably  have  b^en  overlooked  in  our  own,*  its  introduc- 
tion to  the  present  work,  as  to  tliat  of  Mr,  Gould,  seems  to 
be  justifiable. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Black-throated  Thrush  but  little  is 
known.  Though  it  is  presumably  of  Siberian  origin,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  come  under  tbo  notice  of  Pallas  or  any  of  the 
naturahsts  who  have  followed  more  immediately  in  his  track ; 
whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  does  not  in  summer  push  so 
far  to  the  northward  as  the  countries  investigated  by  them. 
Prof.  Eversmann  speaks  of  it  in  the  *  Bulletin '  of  the  Society 
of  Naturalists  of  Moscow  (xxiii,  pt.  2,  p.  571)  as  being  not  rare 
in  the  Southern  Altai.  Mr.  Jerdon  says  it  occurs  **  throughout 
the  Himalayas,  inhabiting  the  higher  ranges  in  the  interior, 
in  summer,  but  descending  to  the  lower  ranges  in  winter ; 
and  it  is  even  oecasionaliy  found  in  the  plains  of  Lower 
Bengal.**  He  adds,  that  it  **  keeps  to  the  more  open  woods, 
at  a  level  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  is  occasionally  seen 
on  roads  and  pathways.**  Beavan  was  informed  by  the  late 
Dr,  Scott  that  it  was  tolerably  abundant  about  Umballa  in  the 
cold  weather,  and  Mr.  Blyth  has  known  it  shot  near  Calcutta, 

How  often  the  Black-throated  Thrush  has  occurred  in 
Europe,  or  whether  it  is,  as  aome  assert,  an  actual  inhaljitant 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  cannot  easily 
be  said  ;  for  dire  confusion  has  existed  in  the  determination 
of  several  of  the  Asiatic  Thrushes.  Naumann  states  thai  it  has 
been  observed  in  the  Caucasus,  New  Russia,  the  Carpathians, 
Dalmatia,  Lower  Italy  and  Sardinia,  but  gives  no  aulhoiity 
for  the  so  vera!  assertions,  some  of  which  may  be  doubted. 
Hungary  is  added  by  Brehm  and  Silesia  by  Gloger.  Herr  von 
Pelzeln  mentions  two  examples  captured  in  Austria — one  of 
them  at  Aspang  in  October,  1823,  and  now  in  the  Vienna 
Museum.     HIL  Brandt,  Jiickel  and  Von  der  Miible  say  that  a 


•  A  sf»€cinien  in  the  Mtiaeum  of  the  tJnivomty  of  Ediiihurfiih,  itirntione^J  liy 
Mftegillivnij  (Br.  H,  it,  p.  117)  a«  a  supixmed  hybrid  b«tw«eii  iha  Mistletoo- 
TbniDli  3inrl  the  Bliukbiril,  mxiy  [H^STiitjly  hnre  \Hieu  of  this  ii{i«cie8  Prof.  Duni 
ham  bevn  good  enough  to  tiearch  for  the  c3tnm[)fe,  but  it  U  not  fortlicomiiig. 
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floek  of  fourteen,  which  they  imai^ine  mnsi  have  heen  bred  in 
the  vicinity,  were  seen  near  Cohiirg  at  the  emi  of  October  many 
years  ago,  aod  that  two  of  them  were  taken.  In  the  aame  dis- 
trict, the  ehlest  Brehm  also  raeotions  (Jonru.  fxir  Orn.  1862, 
p.  886)  an  old  female  killed  October  10th,  1817.  Dr,  Borg- 
greve  quotes  Prediger  Bock  for  its  occurrence  at  Danzig.  Dr. 
Zander,  in  1808,  recorded  twoobtftined  in  Mecklenburg — one 
at  Penzlin  many  years  before,  the  other  at  Wismar  since,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  that  duchy  not  unfrequently. 
Herr  von  Negelein  (Naumannia,  1853,  p,  56)  mentions  one 
taken  in  a  snare  near  OWenburg  in  1847,  and  preseiTed  in  the 
Museum  there,  while  a  second  was  supposed  to  have  been  seen 
at  Blankenburg.  Dr.  Kjaerbolling  says  that  a  specimen  in  the 
Copenhagen  Museum  was  shot  in  1822  at  Herlnfmagle, 
in  Denmark,  Dr*  Rudolf  Blasius  in  1862  announced  to  the 
German  Ornithologists'  Society  that  one  had  been  snared  at 
Gottingen.  Herr  von  Kettner  states  that  it  occurs,  though 
rarely,  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  Dr*  Zander  says  the  same  of 
it  in  Wiirtemberg,  where  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  might 
breed.  Pastor  Jaekel  mentions  (Journ.  fur  Orn.  1854,  p.  401) 
one  killed  in  Bavaria,  at  the  end  of  June,  1853,  and  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Ratisbon.  The  elder  Dubois  speaks  of  one 
brought  to  market  at  Namur  iu  October,  1844.  In  the 
autumn  of  1848,  according  to  De  Lamotte  (Rev.  ZooL  1848, 
p.  318)  one  was  killed  at  Abbeville;  anil  MM.  Jaubert  and 
Barthelemy-Lapommeraye  record  tbc  occurrence  of  two  near 
Marseilles — one  at  Hi.  Marcel  in  October,  1834,  the  other 
brought  to  market  somewhat  later.  Finally,  Prof.  Savi  long 
ago  announced  the  capture  of  an  adult  near  Turin  in  January, 
1826,  and  now  preseiTed  in  the  Museum  there. 

The  confusion,  already  mentioned,  of  the  Blaek-lbroated 
with  other  Thrushes,  has  naturally  led  to  some  pei-plexity 
about  its  right  name.  Naumann  for  some  time  believed  that 
a  bird  described  in  1705  by  Bechstein  as  Turd  it  a  (hi  bins  w^as  ' 
the  youog  of  this  Thrush,  and,  not  liking  so  inapplicable  an 
epithet  for  a  very  good  species,  proposed,  in  1822,  to  call  it 
T,  hechnteini.  This  view  was  always  cim tested  by  Brehm, 
who  referred   T,   fhihiuH  to   the  bird   commonly   known   aa. 
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T,  nanmanni;  aud  finally,  Naiiinann  abandoned  liis  belief 
and  adopted  tlie  name  l\titr'ujularlH,  whieL  lias  a  clear  priori  tv 
— thongh  who  should  be  considered  ita  donor  is  not  so 
certain •  The  German  ornithologists  generally  aseribe  the 
name  to  Natterer,  who  is  said,  and  probably  with  troth,  to 
have  been  the  firat  to  recognize  and  point  out  the  characters 
of  the  species  ;  but  all  seem  to  admit  that  he  never  pnb- 
lislied  any  mitice  of  it,  and  thus  his  claim  to  acknowledg- 
ment must  yield  to  that  of  Temminck,  as  previouBly  quoted. 

The  foregoing  figure  and  the  following  description  of 
this  species  are  taken  from  a  Siberian  specimen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Cambridge : — Above,  almost 
unitorm  oHve-grey,  rather  darker  on  the  head,  and  having 
a  slightly  rufous  tinge  on  the  quills,  the  shafts  of  which  are 
liver- brown.  Lores  and  ear-coverts  blackish ;  above  the 
eye  it  short  dirty- white  streak.  Chin  dirty  white  ;  throat 
and  chest  dull  brownish-black,  the  feathers  edged  and  tipped 
with  dirty  wliite;  breast  and  belly  dull  white  with  ill- defined 
dusky  streaks;  lower  tail-coverts  white  varied  by  irregular 
and  suSused  streaks  of  reddish-brown  ;  flanks  dull  hiiir- 
browD  ;  axillaries  and  lower  wing -coverts  dull  reddish- 
orange;  quills  beneath  brownish- grey.  Whole  length  about 
nine  inches  and  a  half  r  wing  from  the  carpal  joint  five  inches 
and  three-eighths.  Mr.  Jerdon  states  that  the  bill  is  yellow, 
dusky  at  the  tip ;  the  orbits  yellnw  ;  the  legs  honey-yellow- 
brown  ;  the  irides  dark  brown . 

Col.  Tytler  (Ibis,  lBr>9,  p.  124)  gives  descriptions  of  five 
specimens — two  adnlt  and  two  young  males,  and  one  adult 
female,  whence  it  would  appear  that  the  old  males  have  an 
almost  black  gorget,  while  this  part  in  the  younger  males 
and  the  feruale  is  more  or  less  varied  by  doll  white,  and  in 
the  last  the  niarkings  iH'neath  are  more  clearly  detincd,* 
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•  Mr.  lioiul  [Kwscwseii  a  ftpeclmfln  of  Turdm  tibiricMS,  »old  Ui  Hlni  aomc  jenra 
Ago  by  1  ileaJt-r  who  mid  it  wai  abot  in  Surrey.  He  crmsiderinj  it  n  dark  vnriety 
of  tbe  lied  wing,  nnd  iiicb  it  wiu  thniigbt  in  he  until  \%»  truti  cbamrter  w&a  re- 
crtjifitijted  l)y  Mr,  IJIytb.  Thi.M  ig  ,'ii<oLb«r  nf  ibtwe  tawtern  Bpeeie«  wbich  frecjuentJy 
JInil  Uieir  wa/  ttt  western  Kuro|K%  an. I  tirere  BeemM  no  reason  why  the  nian*9  utory 
nhoabl  not  t*e  line.  Tb"  sibsenc**  ui  fill  tlc-tiiib  of  the  bird^n  capture  iu  tbiii 
(ftTMintry  miiy»  bowi»v«?r,  »>■«"  une  any  fTtrtber  mention  of  it  here. 
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TtJRDUS  MEBULA,    LilinSBUS,* 

THE  BLACKBIRD, 

Tnrdns  mernla. 

The  Blackbird,  Oazelf  or  Merle  is  a  species  so  jE^enerallv- 
kiiown  that  little  need  be  said  of  its  habits  or  baouts,  l"n- 
like  moBt  of  the  genus  to  wliieb  it  belongs,  it  if*  very  seldom 
Been  in  flocks,  and  rarely  more  than  two  are  to  be  obBerved 
in  company.  It  freqaents  woods,  plantations  and  hedges. 
Tbaugh  approaching  bouses  and  always  haunting  gardens, 
it  is  shy,  restlcBS  and  vigilant,  keeping  npon  the  ground 
witbin  easy  reach  or  nnder  cover  of  bushes  that  serve  for 
concealment.  If  disturbed  it  takes  wing  with  a  loud  chat- 
tering cry  of  alarm,  and  after  a  short  flight  suddenly  turns  for 
shelter  into  some  thicket, 

♦  Syit,  Nat.  M,  12,  i,  p.  295  {1766). 
t  '^Tlie  Ot33s«l  rack,  BO  Uliirk  of  hoe. 

With  orangu  Uwnjr  bilK" — MidMummei''  A'i;//tt**  iJrcamy  Act  iii.  Sc.  U 
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The  food  of  tlie  Blackbinl  varies  conKiilenilily  with  the 
fteason.  In  winter  it  will  reHort  to  the  lurm-yard  and  vie 
with  the  Sparrow  in  itn  diligent  search  for  scattered  grain 
and  seeds.  In  spring  iiiid  the  early  part  of  snriimer  it  feedss 
on  the  larva?  of  inaects,  with  worms  and  inolliiskH  :  as  the 
season  advances  it  exhibits  a  great  fondness  for  fruit,  and  its 
constant  visits  to  the  garden  Jire  apt  to  bring  opou  it  the 
vengeaiice  of  the  short-sighted  gardener.  When,  however, 
the  enorinons  nnmbers  of  insects,  slugs  and  snails,  injurious 
to  vegetation  and  eaten  by  Bhickbirds  throughout  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  are  duly  considered,  it  in  pretty  plain  that 
the  value  of  the  fruit,  consumed  during  a  few  weeks  only,  is 
counterljalanced  hy  the  services  performed,  and  I  join  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  compassionate  author  of  the  poem  on 
the  Birds  of  Scotland,  who,  writing  of  the  similar  case  of 
the  Song- Thrush,  says  ;— 

**Scare^  if  ye  will,  hia  titniil  wing  awuj, 
Ihxi^  ()j  hi  not  I  he  leaden  viewletHi  ahower, 
Yollied  from  Jkj^hiitg  tut)«^  anre<thiii  digttt, 
And  fill  fab  taneful^  gudpiiig  bill  with  Mocxl!  *' — Okihahk. 

The  song  of  the  Blackbird  is  more  remarkable  for  power 
and  quality  of  tone  than  for  compass  or  variety.  Its  loud 
and  ck^ar  pipe  has  a  somewhat  melancholy  effect,  and  the 
same  notes  are  too  frequently  relocated.  The  song  l>egins 
early  in  spring,  and  h  cbietly  heard  betimes  in  the  rooming 
and  late  in  tbe  evenhig;  while  observation  sbews  tbat  the 
strain  is  never  better  than  during  a  warm  April  sbower. 
It  continues  at  intervals  throughout  tbe  summer,  until  tbe 
regular  moulting-seasou. 

Like  some  other  birds  gifted  with  great  vocal  power,  the 
Blackbird  is  a  mimic  of  sounds.  It  has  been  heard  to  imitate 
ckisely  part  of  n  Nightingalc*s  song :  several  instances  are 
rec(^rded  of  its  haviog  been  known  to  crow  exactly  like  a  barn- 
door Cock,  and  Neville  Wood  mentions  bis  having  frequently 
beard  a  Bhickbird  cackle  as  a  Hen  does  after  laying. 

The  Blackbird  pairs  and  breeds  very  early  in  the  spring, 
generally  choosing  the  middle  of  some  thick  bush  in  which 
to  place   its  nest ;  but   tliis  is   occasionally  built    upon  the 
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ground  or  aj^ainst  a  bank,  ami  has  been  found  in  the  upper 
boughs  of  a  lofty  tree.  The  outside  is  made  of  coarse  roots 
and  strong  bents  of  grass,  plastered  over  or  intermixed  ^^ith 
eartli,  and  forming  a  stiff  wall ;  it  is  then  lined  with  finer 
bents.  Tlie  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  light 
greenish-blue,  mottled  with  dark  or  light  red-brown;  the 
ground  being  usually  more  Wue  than  in  eggs  of  the  Field- 
fare»  and  the  marldngs  often  taking  the  more  definite  form 
of  spots  or  streaks  :  but  eggs  of  the  Blackbird  are  occasion- 
ally found  of  a  uniform  green ish-Mue,  without  any  markings 
whatever,  or  these  appear  as  lilac  patches ;  while  some  eggs 
have  a  yellowish* white  ground,  with  very  faint  markings  of 
light  rusty:  they  measure  from  1*36  to  *95  by  from  "89  to 
"75  iu»  The  first  brood  of  young  is  hatched  by  the  end 
of  March,  or  early  in  April,  Mr.  Blyth  (Naturalist,  1888, 
p.  152)  knew  of  a  pair  which  raised  four  broods,  in  all  seven- 
teen birds,  in  one  season,  and  another  prolific  paii*  which  had 
twenty-five  eggs  and  reared  fourteen  young  has  been  recorded 
by  Dr.  Gordon  (ZooL  p,  2297).  This  species  will  breed  with 
the  Song* Thrush,  and  in  one  case  on  record  {Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
vii.  p,  599)  hybrids  were  produced  from  such  an  union  in 
two  successive  years. 

The  JMackbird  is  very  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  breeding  regularly  in  e^-ery  county  of 
Great  Britain  from  Cornwall  to  Orkney,  while  Thompson 
says  it  is  common  and  resident  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of 
Ireland.  lo  some  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  however,  it  would 
seem  from  Mr.  R.  Gray,  to  be  only  known  as  an  uncertain 
winter-visitant,  and  it  is  at  that  sea  sou  alone,  according  to 
Dr.  Saxby,  that  it  appears  in  Shetland.  Sclby  says  that  early 
in  November  vast  flocks  arrive  on  the  coant  of  Northumber- 
laud,  but  remaining  only  a  few  days,  resume  their  flight  in  a 
south-westerly  direction.  Ab  Mr,  Stevenson  has  observed  a 
similar  migratory  movement  in  Norfolk  and  Mr.  Blake-Knox 
(Zool.  8.8.  p,  684)  in  Ireland,  it  may  be  presumed  to  ex- 
tend to  other  places  ;  but  a  large  number  of  our  Blackbirds 
undonbteJly  abide  with  us  throughout  the  whole  winter. 

In  Swetlon  the  Blackbird  does  not  appear  to   go  further 
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north  tbau  lat,  66'' :  but  in  Norway  its  ranj^e  extends  at 
least  ft  de^Tce  hif^lier — ^tbc  Mt>s8rB.  OaJmaii  having  found 
it  breediug  at  Botlo  ;  and  in  the  middle  and  south  of  each 
of  these  countries  it  is  common.  It  is  oecaRioually  seen  in 
the  Fieroes,  and  two  cases  are  recorded  of  ita  occurrence  in 
Iceland,  It  breeds  in  Southern  Finland  and  over  a  large 
part  of  Rii.s^ia,  l>ut  its  noilberu  limits  are  not  known.  As 
ro^'ards  its  eastern  range,  Pallas  says  it  goes  as  far  as 
the  Kaama,  and,  though  be  never  saw  it  beyond  the  Ural 
Mountains,  yet  be  mentions  its  being  a  winter-resident  in 
Persia,  where  De  Filippi  once  observed  it.  It  has  been 
said  to  occur  in  Cashmere  and  Affgbanistan;  but  Messrs. 
Sharpo  and  Dresser  consider  the  species  from  those  countries 
to  be  distinct.  It  has  been  observed  at  Erzeroom  and 
Trebizond  in  winter  and  spring.  It  breeds  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  but  it  is  not  abundant  there.  In  Egypt  it  is  a 
winter-\nsitant  and  scarce.  In  Tunis  and  thence  to  the 
weatw^ard  as  far  as  Morocco  it  is  common,  and  is  found  in 
the  Canaries,  Madeira  and  even  the  Azores.  It  seems  to 
be  plentiful  at  one  time  of  the  year  or  another  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  European  Continent  not  hitherto  mentioned, 
in  many  parts  of  the  South,  however,  only  as  a  winter- 
raitant,  in  w^hich  capacity  it  appears  in  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  bill  and  edges  of  the  oyelida  in  the  adult  male  are 
gaml>oge -yellow  :  the  whole  of  the  plumage  glossy  black  ; 
lower  surface  of  the  wings  shining  greyish-bhick  ;  the  legs 
and  toes  lirownisb- black  ;  claws  bbick. 

The  whole  length  is  about  ten  inchefl.  The  wing,  from 
tho  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  primary,  four 
inches  and  seven -eighths :  the  second  feather  not  quita  so 
long  as  the  fifth,  but  longer  than  the  sixth  ;  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  feathers  equal  and  longest. 

In  the  female  the  bill  and  feet  are  duwky  l^rown,  the 
plumage  above  is  of  an  uniform  umber-brown  ;  the  chin, 
throat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  orange-brown,  with 
a  few  darker-coloured  spots;  belly,  sides  and  low^er  tail- 
coTerts  hair-brown. 
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The  young  iti  their  first  plumage  ore  blackish -hrown  above, 
each  feather  haviug  a  median  spot  or  streak  of  pale  rufous  : 
lower  parts  light  rafous-brown,  with  terminal  dark  spots. 
The  males  as  soon  as  fledgetd  can  he  distinguished  by 
their  darker  colour  above  and  their  more  distinct  spotting 
beneath ;  after  their  first  niouit,  they  are  intermediate  in 
the  appearance  between  the  adults  of  either  sex. 

Some  of  the  supposed  laws  whieh  have  been  thought  to 
govern  the  assumption  of  peculiar  styles  of  plumage  in  birdn 
having  been  previously  stated  (p.  213),  a  few  remarks  on  the 
disposition  and  situation  of  the  feathers  tliemselves  may 
here  be  added.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  structure  and  growth  of  a  feather,  the  most 
complicated  of  all  the  varied  products  of  the  skin  in  ani- 
mals, such  minute  anatomical  and  physiological  details 
being  out  of  place  in  this  work ;  but  the  reader  who  is 
inclined  to  pursue  the  subject  may  consult  with  advantage 
Frederic  Cnvier's  observations  on  Feathers  in  the  ^Memoirea  ] 
du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle'  (xiii.  p.  327),  Prof. 
Owen*8  article  **  Aves,'*  in  the  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology'  (i.  pp,  349-853),  or,  still  Ijetter,  Prof. 
Burmeister*s  note  appended  to  the  first  section  of  Xitzsch's 
*  System  der  Ptcrylographie '  of  which  a  translation  was 
pui>lished  by  the  Ray  Society  in  1867* 

In  young  birds  the  first  feathers  are  preceded  in  their 
passage  through  the  skin  by  a  bundle  of  downy  filamentftl 
enclosed  in  a  sheath  which  soon  crumbles  away  ;  but  after- 
wards, at  tho  reg^ular  period  of  moulting,  each  old  feather  is 
the  pioneer  of  that  which  is  to  follow.  The  luitural  moult 
proceeds  by  degi'ees,  and  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and 
tail  are  generally  shed  and  renewed  by  pairs. 

'*  Although  the  feathers  of  Birds  appear  to  be  an  entire 
and  uniform  covering,  they  do  not  arise  equally  from  every 
part  of  the  body,  but  only  from  snch  parts  of  the  skin  as 
arc  least  liable  to  be  aOected  by  the  motion  of  the  conti- 
guous parts,  such  as  the  motion  of  the  limlis. 

*'  The  feathers  arise  pretty  equably  on  the  head  where 
there   is  no  motion ;  and    along    the   l*ack ;    on    the   wings 
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ietween  joint  and  joint ;  an  also  on  the  thighs  and  legs ; 
the  whole  forming  »  kind  of  partial  coat  of  mail.  As  they 
do  not  arise  from  every  part  of  the  skin  equally,  they  must 
he  proportionately  thick- set  where  they  do  arise. 

**  The  places  of  origin  of  feathers  are  very  observable  in 
a  bird  that  has  been  plueked ;  but  still  more  so  in  young 
hirdn  just  feathering,  more  especially  of  such  as  liave  hut 
little  down,  and  of  which  the  elumps  of  feathers,  from  their 
colour,  as  in  the  young  Blackliird,  present  a  great  contrast 
with  the  skin, 

'*  In  the  interstices  of  the  elumps  of  feathers,  there  are 
others  disposed  in^egularly,  but  so  sparingly  as  not  to  inter- 
fere w^ith  the  motion  of  the  part." 

The  four  preceding  paragraphs  from  the  pen  of  the  great 
John  Hunter,  though  only  given  to  the  world  in  1836,  and  the 
two  following  representations  of  the  nestling  Blackbird,  while 
assuming  its  first  feathers*,  are  taken  from  Prof.  Owen's 
*  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological 
Series  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  contained  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London'  (uL  part  ii, 
p,  811,  pis.  xlv.,  xlvi). 

The  upper  figure  on  the  next  page  shews  the  clumps  of 
young  feathers  on  the  nide  and  lower  [mrt  of  the  head : 
the  long  clump  of  feathers  down  each  side  of  the  breast, 
which,  when  full  grown,  cover  the  lower  surface  of  the 
body  ;  the  extended  line  of  flight-feathers,  partly  concealed 
by  the  bend  of  f  lie  wing ;  and  above  them  (he  various  low*er 
wing' coverts. 

The  lower  figure  shews  the  long  clump  of  feathers  cover- 
ing the  skull,  and  tlie  w^hole  length  of  the  spinal  column  ; 


*  Is  1840  Pn>r  Burmeuter  pubtished  KiUscli'«i  work,  nlt&w  Luentioned, 
wlierem  it  vnm  mudumvaiy  iihemi)  that  (be  mode  in  which  tbecliiiiip<i  of  fefttben 
Are  dbirUraied  on  the  IkhIj  of  hirtlK  is  rery  imporiaut  in  reviMiling  the  iffinitief 
mud  differeoce»  of  vtinoui»  gmiifi^  of  Mpeclea,  tad  coDiuH|<ientl]r  iLffbrdj  •  ael  of 
chaT«Ciera  of  gi'^at  use  in  plasidficatloa,  und  to  be  neglected  by  no  ifsteniAtiAt. 
Rnglish  ornithologisU  are  or  tthoalH  l>e  deeply  indebteil  to  I^f  r.  Sclnter,  oob  of  Lhe 
€«irti»it  in  thiM  couDtry  to  rec(i|fni/<s  the  value  of  NitiiseliV  Uilxjwrs,  for  inciting 
the  Rny  Society  to  Avai]  itftelf  of  Mr.  Dii1)iui*f!  ext>enencc  nnd  bring  out  n  trans- 
I  of  the  work. 
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tho  clumps  on  tlie  sides  of  the  liody  forming  the  Bcapulai-s 
and  flank- feathers  ;  and  the  greater  and  leBser  wing-coverts 
l}ing  in  rows  over  the  flight-feathers. 
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TURDUS   TOBQUATUS,    LilUllfillS*. 

THE    RING-OUZEL. 

The  RiNa-OuzEL  is  a  HummtT-visitor  to  the  Bntisli  Islands, 
arriving  re^ailutrly  in  A]tnl ;  and,  jnisftiug  without  much  delay 
ovev  the  enclosod  and  k'Ks  hilly  ilistricts,  it  repairs  to  the 
wilder  and  more  moiiiitaiiioiis  parts  of  tho  country,  whrre  it 
KpendH  the  summer,  retiiniiuj[?  iu  Septemher  or  Octoher,  wlieu 
it  In  Heeii  iu  fluckw,  and  often  makew  a  loutrer  stay.  White 
of  Selhorue,  who  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  apf>earance 
of  thiK  l»ird.  mentions  that  «ome  were  seen  in  the  Forest 
of  Here  on  the  liorders  of  Hampshire,  at  ChriHtmaH,  1770,  a 
Beason  which  had  heen  marked  hy  ulmost  incesHaiit  rain  from 
the  middle  of  October,  hut  the  occurrence  of  the  Ring-Uiizel 
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in  winter  seems  otberwiHe  uukuowti  in  Great  Britain,  for  the 
information,  recelvefl  by  Pennant,  as  to  itn  reaiding  in  8cot- 
limcl  all  tLe  year  round  \h  plainly  en-oneoas.  It  also  occasion- 
ally happens  that  a  nest  is  foun*l  in  places  far  removetl  from 
the  nsoal  snmmer- haunts  of  the  specieK,  and  snch  instances 
have  been  recordtHi,  on  more  or  lesK  good  authority,  in  Hamp- 
shire, Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Xottiugbani shire,  Le ices tcT shire, 
Warwickshire  and  Cheshire.  In  the  rocky  parts  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  Wales, 
Herefordshire,  StaffordshLre,  Shropshire,  Derbyshire  and 
thence  northward  to  CaithnesB,  the  Ring-Ouzel,  according  to 
the  information  collected  by  Mr.  More,  breeds  regularly  every 
year.  In  Orkney  Mr.  Dunn  says  its  nest  is  sometimes  found, 
while  the  bird  has  been  frequently  observed ;  but  in  Shetland 
it  is  considered  l>y  Dr.  Saxby  to  be  only  a  passing  visitor, 
liullock  obtained  a  nest  on  one  of  the  Hebrides,  but  Mr. 
Gray  has  been  unable  to  trace  it  on  any  of  the  islands  of  the 
Outer  group.  In  Ireland  it  is  found  during  summer  in  suit- 
able localities  throughout  the  country. 

The  liing-0u7.el  visits  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  In 
Norway  and  Sweden  it  breeds  from  lat.  58°  northward  to  the 
Varanger  Fjord,  but,  if  found  at  all,  it  is  very  rare  in  the 
interior  of  Swedish  Lapland  as  well  as  in  Finland  ;  tbongb 
Prof.  Lilljeborg  met  with  it  on  the  coast  of  Russian  Lapland. 
Pallas  states  that  it  never  oc<:'nrred  to  bira  in  any  paii  of  the 
Rnssian  Empire  which  be  visited,  but  be  mentions  its  being 
found  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Crimea  and  the  Caneasus  (where 
Menetries  also  killed  it),  and  its  having  been  received  from 
Persia.  There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  it  further  to  the 
eastward  than  the  Ural,  where  M.  Martin  is  said  to  have  pro- 
cured it.  It  occurs  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  but  it  is  very  rare 
in  the  country  last  named.  Keyserling  and  Blasius  say  it 
is  found  in  winter  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt.  Canon  Tristram 
never  met  with  it  in  Palestine,  but  Dr,  von  Heuglin  was 
assured  hy  Sig.  Odescalchi  of  Ciiiro  tliat  !ie  had  often  killeti 
it  in  Lower  Egypt. 

The  chief  winter- resort  of  the  Hing-Ouzel  seems  not  to  lie 
at  all  known,  for  it  d<ie.H  not  H|)jjcar  to  be  very  ahLUKhint  at 
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tliiit  seawuD  either  in  the  soiiih  of  Europe  or  nortb  of  Africa. 
It  occari^,  however,  in  Al^^eria  and  lias  been  noticed  in 
Morocco.  In  Portiiga!  Mr,  A.  C.  Smith  reportft  it  to  be  only 
rarely  seen.  It  breeds  in  tlie  monTitainous  ptirts  of  Sonlhern 
Spain,  according  to  Mr,  Saumlers,  and  there,  as  elsewhere, 
descendf5  in  flocks  to  the  lowlanda'towardaantnmn.  Through- 
out the  pfreater  part  of  France  it  is  a  bird  of  donlde  passapre, 
but  some  remain  to  breed  in  the  mountainoos  districts.  The 
ftanao  may  probably  be  said  of  it  with  respect  to  Italy.  It 
baa  not  been  noticed  in  Sardinia,  and  in  Sicily  it  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  Mr.  \Yright  says  it  appears  ahnost  every  year  in 
Malta  with  the  other  Thrushes,  but  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
them.  As  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  woukl  seem  to  occur  not  at 
all  unfrequently  at  the  scasonn  of  transit,  and  in  nearly  every 
mountain  district  some  remain  to  breeds  while  others  may, 
aa  in  England,  occasionally  stop  for  the  same  purpose  in 
spots  of  a  different  character  but  yet  sufficiently  suitable. 

In  its  appearance  the  Ring-Ouzel  resembles  the  Blackbiiid  ; 
but»  aa  already  stated,  it  frecjuents  wild  and  hilly  uncultivated 
tmcts  of  country,  rather  tlian  those  which  are  enclosed  and 
inhabited.  It  is  strong  of  wing,  shy  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, uideas  near  the  nest,  when  it  becomes  bold  and 
ckmorous.  Sir  William  Jardinc,  in  his  *  Birds  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland/  observes  that,  while  the  hen  is  sitting, 
the  cock  maybe  heard  from  some  *'  elevated  rock  singing  his 
plaintive  melody,  consisting  of  a  few  notes  uttered  in  a  clear 
and  warbling  whistle.  In  these  situations  he  may  be  fre- 
quently heard  long  before  the  eye  can  catch  his  form,  for, 
perched  on  high,  the  colours  of  his  plumage  assimilate 
with  the  grey  rocks,  and  some  motion  often  first  discovers 
him  to  the  sight.  When  the  young  ere  hatched,  tho 
parents  fly  around  with  anxious  cries,  and  will  venture  to 
attack  either  a  dog  or  other  animal.'*  Thompson  aays 
that  walking  one  summer's  evening  near  Hel fast  with  his  dog 
in  adYance,  it  was  amusing  to  see  two  King-Ouzels  pursu- 
ing him,  and  striking  tho  air  violently  within  a  few  inches 
of  Ids  licftflp  uttering  at  the  same  time  their  loudest  cries. 
**  Many  an  earnest  and  expressive  look  the  dog  gave  towards 
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me,  as  if  desirous  of  advice  in  his  extremity,  but  findinf]^  it 
in  vain,  he  at  lenj^th  ran  up  to  me,  wheu  the  birds,  nothinfr 
daunted,  followed,  and  gave  myself  as  well  as  two  friends 
who  were  with  me^  the  same  salute,  flying  so  near  that  we 
could  almost  have  struck  them  mth  our  hands.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  onset,  a  female  bird  appeared,  as  if  inciting 
the  males  forward,  and  contixiued  until  they  attained  the 
highest  pitch  of  violence/'  Ho  goes  on  to  say  that  if  this 
had  been  merely  a  case  of  &  pair  of  birds  protecting  their 
young  or  trying  to  entice  the  intruders  away,  as  the  Ring- 
Ouzel  has  been  said  to  do,  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
notice,  but  the  assailants  were  both  cocks.  The  chase  of 
the  dog  continued  a  considerable  way,  and  for  about  fift^^en 
or  twenty  minutes. 

The  nest  is  generally  built  on  or  near  the  ground,  some- 
times on  a  bank  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  occasionally  under 
a  rocky  ledge,  at  the  base  of  a  stone,  stump  or  bush,  or 
among  heather  which  serves  as  a  shelter.  The  nest,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hcwitson,  though  diflferently  situated,  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Blackbird,  being  *'  outwardly  composed 
of  pieces  of  heather  and  coarse  grass,  with  a  slight  layer 
of  clay,  and  thickly  lined  with  fine  dry  grass'*:  the  eggs, 
four  or  five  in  number,  are  very  like  those  of  the  Fieldfare 
and  Blackbird,  but  the  markings  have  usually  a  bolder  cha- 
racter,* they  measure  from  1"3  to  11)8  by  from  *S7  to  '82  in. 
The  late  ^Ir,  Heysham  has  seen  the  young  birds,  near  Carlisle, 
fully  fledged  on  the  15th  of  June. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Black- 
bird, consisting  of  earth-worms,  slugs,  insects,  fruit,  haws 
and  other  berries,  especially  those  of  the  yew  and  mountains 
ash  in  autumn,  and  of  the  ivy  in  spring.  Sir  WiOiam 
Jardine,  in  a  note  to  his  last  edition  of  White's  *  Selbome/ 
says  of  the  Ring-Ouzel : — "  In  autumn  and  before  their 
departure  they  visit  the  lower  country,  and  remain  a  day  or 


•  T1l0^gb  it  has  been  here  atternpteii  to  dt^jrilje  Llie  general  appeamact}  of  the 
eggft  of  each  of  these  liinla,  n«  weli  as  of  the  MLslIetoe-Thrush  and  ReUwinf;, 
Inere  are  Botne  8peoitneiiH  which  wowM  ivlmost  defy  the  WM  jurlgc?  to  refer  po«i- 
tlrely  to  anj  one  of  the  five  Hpecies. 
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a  week,  according  to  circumstances,  feeding  at  thia  time 
upon  varioua  berriea,  and  occasionally  visiting  gardens.  The 
broods  are  now  joined  and  mixed  together,  and  the  young 
appear  in  their  imperfect  mottled  dress. "  Maeg-illivray 
mt'otions  his  having  found  the  seeds  and  portion  of  the 
pulp  of  henies  of  the  mountain -ash  undigested  in  the  in- 
testine of  this  species,  De  Montbeilkrd,  the  colleague  of 
Bulibn,  says  that  Ring-Ouzels  feed  largely  on  grapes  in 
France,  and  are  then  excellent  eating.  In  some  parts  of 
that  country,  as  wo  are  told  by  Salenie,  this  species  is  called 
the  Mr rh'- terrier  or  Jhussoitnk'r,  from  its  lowly  placed  nest. 
The  song,  according  to  Selby,  is  confined  to  a  few  clear  aod 
powerful  notes  not  unlike  those  of  the  Mistletoe-Thrush  ; 
its  cry  of  alarm,  when  disturbed,  is  vei^  like  that  of  the 
Blackliird,  luit  louder  and  harsher. 

The  adult  male  has  the  point  of  the  hill  almost  black, 
with  more  or  less  yellow  iii  the  base  ;  the  irides  dark  browij : 
the  head,  neck,  back,  upper  tail-coverts,  wings  and  tail 
nearly  uniform  brownish-black  ;  the  feathers  of  the  body 
edged  uith  blaekish-gi-ey  ;  the  external  margins  of  all  the 
wing-feathers  grey,  but  this  lighter  colour  is  broadest  on 
the  edges  of  the  tertials;  the  chin,  throat,  breast,  belly 
and  lower  tail-coverts  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  upper 
parts,  but  across  the  chest  there  is  a  broad  cresceutic  band 
of  pure  wliite  :  the  legs,  toes  and  claws,  broiMiiwb -black* 

The  length  is  about  eleven  inches.  The  wing;  frtim  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  primary,  five  inches 
and  a  half;  the  second  primary  equal  to  the  fifth  ;  the  third 
and  fourth  also  equal,  and  the  longest. 

The  female  is  rather  lighter  in  colour  thun  (he  adult 
male,  and  the  grey  margins  of  the  feathers  are  broader ;  the 
band  across  the  chest  is  narrower;  the  white  is  less  pure, 
and  clouded  with  reddish -bro\^Ti  and  grey. 

Young  males  resemble  the  adult  female,  but  have  the 
feathers  of  the  back  with  lighter  margins,  and  iu  young 
females  the  pectoral  gorget  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
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MoNTicoLA  8AXATIL1S    (LinnrouB*), 
THE    ROCK^THRUSH. 

p4'  f roc  t  n clii  saxa  {iUm, 

MoKTiPDLA,  F.  /?ofVt. —  Bill  stont,  straight,  the  ndgc  iimlje<l  tow*rdi  th« 
pfyint.  NoatrilM  liAAil,  rounds  infirtly  cvjven^d  with  hairs.  Winp;?"  ino4cmt€ ;  ihe 
firiit  quill  very  i^finrt,  the  jiecoui]  el  littlv  shorter  than  thc^  ihirdf  wliicb  is  lougefit* 
Fe«l  of  [D(Hlen.te  sUe,  stout.     TmI  abort  and  tveu. 

The  specimen  of  ihe  Rock^ThriiRh  fitrured  above »  was  ob- 
tained on  tbe  Wth  of  ilay,  1848,  Iw  IVIr.  Joseph  Trigg,  who 
shot  ii  at  Therfiehl  in  Hertfordshire,  while  it  was  sitting 
on  jin  asli-tree.  I  saw  it  before  it  was  skinned  hy  Mr.  John 
Norman  of  Roystou,  and  received  the  first  nutiee  of  the  occnr- 
reuce  from  my  friend  Mr,  Thomas  Wortbam,  whose  inflnenco 

•   Turdus  sftxatili*^  Linnujus,  Sjrt.  Nat.  Etl,  1*2,  i.  ik2&I  {\*iM). 
t  hi*,  1822,  p.  552. 
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mtli  Mr.  Trif^ff  ubtniiied  for  mo  the  Iohb  of  tlit*  binl  fur  my 
use  in  tliis  work ;  awl  I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  all 
concerned,  for  the  opportunity  of  thus  figuring  and  deserib- 
iug  the  first  example  of  the  Rock-Thrnsh  known  to  occur  in 
this  country.  This  specimen  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Newcome,  I  have  since  heard  of  another  example  shot  by 
a  gamekeeper,  xvho  saved  only  its  head  and  neck  ;  but  this 
]»ortiou  having  been  shown  to  a  gentleman  eotiversant  with 
ornithology,  the  species  vras  identified  without  difficulty  from 
its  peculiar  colouring.  Mr,  Bedlington  states  (Kat.  185**, 
p,  21}  that  in  June,  1852,  he  observed,  and  followed  for  two 
miles,  near  Robin  Hood^s  Bay,  a  bird  which,  on  afterwards 
seeing  a  coloured  figure  of  tho  Rock- Thrush,  he  was  able  to 
identify  with  that  species. 

The  habits  of  this  Thrush,  the  localities  it  prefers  and  its 
remarkalde  style  of  coloration,  have  induced  several  ornitholo- 
gists to  separate  it  and  some  others  of  the  same  character 
from  the  true  Thrushes,  and  to  include  them  in  a  distinct  and 
separate  section.  Friedrich  Boie,  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
consideration  last  mentioned,  carried  this  vit*w  eiill  further, 
and,  in  182*2 »  proposed  for  this  gi*oup  of  birds  the  generic 
title  here  adopted,  naming  the  Rock-Thrush  as  the  type  of 
his  new  genus.  In  1B28,  Vigors,  possibly  unacquainted  with 
the  step  already  taken,  conferred  the  name  Petrocbicla  on 
the  same  group.  I^Ir,  (t.  R,  Gray  has  always  refused  to 
admit  its  generic  value,  and  probal>ly  ih  tlierein  justified  ;  but 
as  in  former  editions  of  this  work  the  Rock-Thrush  was  re- 
moved from  the  genus  TnnlHs,  it  seems  expedient  so  to  treat 
it  n<m',  with  uf  course  the  necessary  alteration  required  hy 
the  priority  of  Hoie's  name.  These  birds  inhabit  rocky  and 
mountainous  districts,  their  stout  legs  and  short  tails,  as 
compared  with  the  trut.^  ThrusheR,  enabling  them  to  traverse 
rough  ground  with  ease. 

This  Riick-Thrufih  is  an  essentially  migratory  bird  with 
a  very  wide  range,  which  extends  fur  enough  to  the  northward 
to  justify  its  being  legitimately  iiiclutled  in  tho  present  work. 
It  is  a  regular  Hummer-visitant  to  most  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  temperate    Europe  and  Asia.      It  has  occurred  in 
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Belgium  ami  in  Heligoland.  A  few  breed  evory  year  on  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  and  it  may  be  traced  thence  iu  an  east%vftrd 
direction  across  the  RusHian  Empire,  being  common,  in  certain 
elevated  and  rocky  locahties,  to  Chinft^  where,  Pero  David 
says,  it  flnnimers  on  the  Pekin  jrountains.  Mr.  Blauford 
obtained  it  near  Ava  in  Burma,  and,  though  not  yet  recorded 
from  the  plains  of  India,  it  is  said  to  have  been  procured  in 
Western  Thibet,  as  well  as  iu  the  upper  portion  of  the  Sntlej 
valley,  Cashmere,  Yarkand  and  Turkestan.  It  has  been 
met  with  on  the  Persian  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  a 
summer-visitor  to  Palestine,  arriving  from  its  wintt^r  quarters 
in  Arabia  or  Africa,  for  many  obseiTera  have  noted  it  as  a 
bird  of  doulde  passage  in  Egypt,  and  it  has  been  obtained  as 
far  south  as  Abyssinia,  The  late  Mr,  Cbambers-IIodgetta 
saw  it  in  Tripoli,  and  it  is  stated  by  Loclie  to  be  resident  in 
Algeria,  occupying  the  highest  parts  of  the  Atlas*  On  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  it  has  been  found,  according  to  Messrs. 
Bharpe  and  Dresser,  at  Casamane  and  Bissao.  In  most  of  the 
ishinds  of  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  countries  bordering  its  norlhern  shores,  the  liock-Tbrush 
is  a  common  bird  of  double  passage,  but  it  ako  breeds  more 
or  less  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  their 
interior,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  higher  ranges  of 
Central  Europe  which  do  not  afford  it  a  summer  home  and 
consequently  a  nursery. 

The  male  is  an  excellent  eongster,  and  is  a  common  cage- 
bird  in  some  coontrieB.  Naturally  it  is  very  shy  and  difficult 
of  approach,  settling  on  prominent  places,  whence  it  is  able 
to  command  a  view^  all  around.  It  feeds  on  various  berries, 
inaecta  and  earth-worms.  Among  fragments  of  rock,  or  loose 
stones,  the  pair  make  their  nest,  which  is  constructed  of  moss, 
lined  with  fine  roots  or  hair;  the  eggs,  live  or  six  in  number, 
and  measuring  from  1  '12  to -97  by  from  "77  to'  55  in.,  are 
fl  light  greenish -blue,  not  shining  as  those  of  the  Song- 
Thrush,  and  generally  without  markings,  but  occasionally 
wliglitly  speckled  and  streaked  with  rt'ddish-brywu. 

The  male   bird   has  the   bill  black,  the  i rides  hazel  :   the 
whole  of  the  head,  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back  bluish- 
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grey,  passing  into  brownish-black  on  the  scapulars :  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  white,  varied  with  a  few  bluish-grey  feathers; 
tail  chestnut'brown,  the  two  middle  feathers  rather  darker 
than  tbo  others;  wings  and  win  g-coverts  dark  brown,  almost 
blackish-brown  ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  secondaries 
tipped  with  baflfy-white;  the  body  beneath,  and  lower  tail- 
covertf^,  light  chestnut- brown  or  bay :  legs  and  toes  dark 
reddish-browTi. 

The  whole  length  seven  inches  and  a  half ;  the  win^^  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  qnill  four  inches  and 
three- quartern. 

The  female  has  the  body  above  of  a  dull  brown  ;  on  the 
back  are  some  large  wliitc  spots  edged  with  brown  ;  throat 
and  sides  of  tlie  neck  pure  white,  some  of  the  feathers  occa- 
sionally varied  with  ash -brown ;  all  the  other  lower  parts 
reddisb-white,  with  fine  transverse  lines  at  the  end  of  each 
feather ;  tail  light  l>ay,  the  two  middle  feathers  ash-brown. 

A  young  bird  of  the  year,  killed  near  Geneva  in  July,  1850, 
and  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Captain  U.  J,  Johnson,  formerly  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  haa  all  the  upper  parts  light  ash- 
brown,  each  feather  terminated  with  a  spot  of  greyish- 
white,  Wing-tpills  tipped  with  bntfy-wbite  :  wing-coverts 
edged  with  grey  and  tipped  with  bu iTy- white ;  tail  red ;  the 
two  middle  feathers  greyish-black ;  the  body  beneath  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  adult  female,  but  more  varied  with 
white,  which  is  again  intersected  with  brown  lines. 

Mr.  Blake- Knox  has  recorded  (ZooK  s.s,  p,  2019)  the  occur- 
rence in  Westmeath,  on  the  17th  of  Noveml»cr,  180B,  of  an 
example  of  the  Blue  Thrush  {Jlttiitirftln  ftfnuttK),  which  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hoyal  Bublin  Society.  The 
southern  range  of  this  species,  even  though  it  has  occurred 
as  a  straggler  in  Heligoland,  seems  to  render  its  enrolment 
as  a  **  British"  bird  inexpedient. 
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Accentor  collarib  (Scopoli*). 

THE   ALPINE   ACCENTOR. 

Accentor  alpinm^, 

AooiNTOE,  fferh^dn  ^.^Bill  strong,  broad  !it  tbc  base ;  the  tipper  manclilile 
overl'^Ppin^  the  lower  ntnl  i^lighttj  Efitolie^l  neftr  the  iip,     Kostrib  Lmi^l,  oblique 
fund  Vinv^T.     WingB  inorlenit*',  mojv  or  leas  roimded  ;.  the  irst  feftther  vpry  short,  i 
the  thinl  genemlly  the  longest-     Le;^  strong  ;  the  Unfii  feathered  at  the  tipper  i 
end,  and  covered  in  front  with  seveml  broad  scales  ;  tho  outer  toe  joined  at  it* 
bftse  to  the  middle  toe  ;  the  clftw  of  tho  hind  toe  inuii^h  the  longest. 

By  the  kindneBs  of  the  late  Dr,  Thackeray,  I  am  eoabled 
to  give  a  figure  of  the  Alpine  Accentor  from  the  female  speci- 
men killed  in  what  was  then  the  garden  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  on  the  22nd  of  Novemher,  1B22,  and  recorded 
in  the  '  Zoological  Journal '  for  1824  (i.  p.  134).  At  that 
time  two  of  these  bii-ds  had  been  occasionally  seen  climbing 
about  the  buildings  or  feeding  on  the  grass-plots,  aud  were 
so  tarae  that  one  of  them  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  a  cut :  the  other  was  shot  as  stated,  and  the  speci- 
men is  preserved  at  Eton.     The  species,  how^ever,  had  been 

•  Sturrtiis  fnilftrif,  ScopoM,  Antine  I.  Historico-NatoraliB,  p.  ISl  (1769>» 
t  MiiUteJHtt  nfpina,  J,  F.  Umelin,  S)Ht,  Nnt.  L  p.  1*57  (1788). 
t  Omithologischep  Tasjchenhuch,  I.  [►,  ISO  (18U2). 
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previously  obBen-od  in  Eu«?laDcl,  ttioiij^b  the  fact  was  not 
recorded  until  April,  1832  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  p.  288),  for, 
so  long  ago  as  August,  1817,  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  jun., 
informed  tLe  Editor^  an  example,  still  in  tbe  possession  of 
Mr.  Pamplin,  was  shot  by  kim  in  tbe  garden  of  Forest 
Plouse,  near  Waltbamstow  in  Essex,  About  Marcli,  1824, 
Mr.  Eiehard  Lubbock  attentively  observed  a  tbird  at  Oulton, 
near  Lowestoft  in  Snflolk,  as  be  mentions  in  his  *  Fauna  of 
Norfolk.*  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Dean  Goodenough  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  another  example,  which 
was  shot  in  bis  garden  at  Wells,  in  SomerHCtshire,  in  1833. 
On  January  0th,  1844,  a  bird  was  shot  by  Mr,  Jordan,  on 
the  rocks  near  Teignmonth,  which,  though  originally  taken 
for  a  Richard's  Pipit,  is  stated  Ivy  Mr.  W,  S.  Hore  (Zool. 
p.  566)  to  have  been  an  Alpine  Accentor,  and  the  same 
gentleman  subsequently  recorded  {Zool.  p.  870)  a  specimen 
obtained  soon  after  near  Torbay,  which  the  Editor  believes 
to  have  been  killed  at  Berry  Head,  and  shewn  to  him  by  its 
owner,  Mr.  F,  M.  Lyte,  in  December,  lHr>0.  Mr.  Porter  states 
(Z<xd.  p.  5958)  that  on  December  26th,  1857,  two  were  shot 
on  the  Downs  near  Lewes,  and  on  January  10th,  1850,  ^lr< 
Gatcombe  obtained  a  pair  of  this  species,  which  he  had  seen 
about  three  weeks  before,  on  the  rocks  of  Plymouth  citadel. 
In  addition  to  the  record  he  made  at  the  time  (ZooL  p.  6377) 
he  has  been  so  good  as  to  inform  the  Editor  that  their 
**  actions,  when  hopping  about  on  the  cliffs,  resembled  those 
of  the  Hedge- Sparrow,  and  the  reddish  mark  on  their  sides 
appeared  nearly  as  conspicuous  as  that  of  the  Redwing.  They 
were  very  tame,  but  when  frightened  took  refuge  in  a  sort 
of  cave,  uttering  notes  which  resembled  the  words  treCf  free, 
tree, — similar  to  those  made  by  many  small  birds  when  fight- 
ing." Another  specimen  was,  acconling  to  Colonel  Newman, 
wTiting  in  February,  1860  (Zool.  p.  6880),  shot  some  time 
prewmsly  near  Cheltenham ;  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Bonlton  men- 
lions  (Zoid.  p.  8766}  his  having  seen  one,  in  1863,  which  had 
been  shot  near  Scarborough  ;  while  the  Editor  has  been  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  (who  is  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Alpine  Accentor)  that  on  August  20th,  1870, 
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he  watched  one  for  ahotit  a  quiirtor  of  an  hour  on  oiio  of  the 
highest  Welsh  moan  tains,  most  udmirHbly  refraining  from 
shooting  it  or  even  mentioning  the  fiict  to  his  guide* 

The  Alpine  Accentor  is  not  uncommon  in  the  monn- 
tainoaa  parts  of  Ccntnii  iind  Southern  Europe,  especially 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  frequenting  the  higher  elevations 
during  summer,  but  Beeldng  the  valleys  in  winter.  As  a 
straggler,  it  has  been  obscn-ed  in  Heligoland  and  near 
Antwei^p.  In  Germany,  according  to  Dr,  Borggreve,  it  is  a 
8emi-migi*ant  in  the  bruBhwood-regions  of  the  Silesian  moun- 
tains.  Dr.  Zawadzki  states  that  it  breeds  at  a  height  of 
above  4,000  feet  in  the  Central  Carpathians  and  in  liokovina, 
l>ut  Herr  Jeitteles  says  it  is  rare  in  Upper  Hungary, 
Whether  it  occurs  in  the  Russian  dominions  cannot  be  stated, 
for  though  Dr.  von  Middendorff  says  lie  obtained  it  on  the 
Sea  of  Ochotsk,  Mr,  Swiuhoe  reftTs  the  specimens  to  a 
distinct  species.  De  Filippi  observed  it  on  Demavend,  and 
this  is  the  most  eastern  locality  which  can  be  at  present 
with  certainty  assigned  to  it.  Col.  Drummond-Hay  says 
that  it  breeds  in  Crete,  where  he  saw  it,  but  only  amongst 
the  snow  of  the  Sfakian  range.  Lord  Lilford  found  it  in 
Epirus ;  and  Von  der  Miihle  and  Dr.  Linderraayer  give  it  as 
occurring  on  tbe  mainland  of  Greece,  though  unknown  in  the 
islands — the  latter  beUeving  it  to  be  resident,  and  to  breed 
among  the  mountains.  It  also  inhabits  Italy,  and  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  Sicily.  In  Sardinia  it  would  seem  to 
occur  more  regularly*  It  is  said  to  be  common  in  Southern 
Spain,  and  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  Portugal. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  insects  and  berries, 
and  in  winter  of  small  seeds,  some  of  which  are  said  to  give 
its  flesh  a  peculiar  flavour. 

This  bird  does  not  frequent  bushes,  nor  perch  on  trees ; 
but  is  almost  always  observed  to  be  on  rocks  or  on  the 
ground,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  constant  tamenoss,  being 
apparently  regardless  of  man.  This  disposition  has  been 
noticed  in  nearly  all  the  examples  seen  in  this  country,  for 
they  allowed  olfservers  to  approach  unusually  close  to  them, 
and  when  at  last  obliged  to  move,  made  very  short  flights. 
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The  birds  at  Cambridge  and  Wells  may  hiive  been  attracted 
by  the  high  stone  buildings,  which  might  neeni  to  the 
wanderers  the  best  substitute  for  their  own  native  crags  with- 
in reach.  The  Alpine  Accentor  builds  in  May  among  stones, 
or  iu  can  ties  of  roeks,  *tnd  sometijiies  in  the  roofs  of  houses, 
on  the  mountain-sides.  The  nest  is  formed  of  rootlets,  grass, 
moss  and  wool,  and  lined  with  hair.  The  eggs  are  four  to  six 
in  number,  of  a  fine  light  greenish- l^Iue^  meaHUring  fmm  1*04 
to  '9  by  from  '66  to  "62  in.  The  vignette  at  the  end  of  this 
article  represents  the  nest,  slightly  altered  from  the  figure  in 
Sehinz's  work  on  the  nests  and  eggs  of  Swiss  Jiirds  (pL  21). 

The  bill  is  black  at  the  tip,  and  yellowish-white  at  the 
base  ;  the  irides  hazel ;  head,  neck  and  ear-coverts,  brownish- 
grey ;  back  brown,  streaked  with  darker  blackisb-bro wn ; 
rump  greyish-brown  ;  primaries  blackish-brown,  the  middle 
of  each  tertial  still  darker,  edged  on  both  sides  with  reddish- 
brown,  and  tipped  with  dull  white;  wing- coverts  re  d  dish - 
bro^Ti,  varied  with  black,  and  tii>ped  with  white ;  tail  above 
dark  brown,  tipped  with  buff;  chin  and  throat  dull  white, 
with  a  small  black  spot  on  etich  feather;  chest  dark  grey; 
breast  and  flanks  varied  ^vith  chestnut- coloured  patches : 
lower  tail-coverts  dark  gTeyisb-brown,  edged  with  dull  white  ; 
tail  beneath  ash-grey,  tipped  with  dull  buffy-white  :  legs  and 
toes  orange -brown  ;  claws  black. 

Length  of  the  bu'd  described  six  inches  and  a  half.  From 
the  carpal  j*>int  of  the  wing  to  the  end  uf  the  third  and 
longest  primary  three  inches  and  five-eighths:  the  secontl 
feather  longer  than  the  fourth. 

The  females  do  not  differ  in  plumage  from  the  males, 
except  that  their  colours  are  not  so  l>right*  The  young  are 
said  to  have  the  spots  on  the  throat  hardly  perceptible,  but 
the  red  of  the  wing-coverts  more  vivid. 

The  genus  Accentor  has  been  very  generally  accepted  by 
ornithologists,  though  many  of  them  are  at  a  loss  whether  it 
should  be  better  placed  in  the  Family  Tardithr  (or  Mcndithe 
as  some  will  have  it)  or  in  the  Family  SiflvUdi^,  and  the 
group  has  been  almost  as  often  assigned  to  tlio  one  as  to  the 
other.     This  fact,  with  many  others  that  could  be  cited,  fur- 
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niBhes  evidence  in  favour  of  unititig  the  Families  jnst  named 
in  one,  which  in  that  ciihc  woold  bear  the  name  Turdkhe,  as 
derived  from  the  oldest  genus  in  it.  Indeed  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  structural  characters  on  which  any  distinction 
between  the  Thrushes  and  the  Warblers  can  be  maintained 
are  very  insignificant,  and  such  as  certainly  in  no  other  Class 
of  Vertebrates,  probably  in  no  otlier  Order  of  Birds,  would 
be  acknowledged  sufticient  by  any  zoologist  of  broad  views. 
But  ou  the  contrary  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  distinction 
between  these  groups  is  in  some  measure  justified  by  difi"e- 
rences  of  habit— though  these  cannot  be  easily,  if  at  all,  de- 
liued  in  technical  language ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the 
argument  is  emiuently  unscientific,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
separation,  recognized  almost  universally  in  popular  speech, 
may  be  defended  by  its  conveDieBce^for,  owing  to  the  mul- 
titude of  species  known  and  the  many  genera  which  have 
been  founded  for  their  reception,  the  collection  of  them  into 
one  large  Family  would  produce  no  Bmall  confusion.  In- 
fluenced then  by  this  motive  tlie  Editor  has  determined  on  here 
following  the  plan  employed  in  former  editions  of  this  work, 
and  on  retaining  the  separation  therein  adopted,  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  he  regards  this  arrangement  as  dictated 
entirely  by  convenience  and  not  to  be  defended  on  any  other 
grounds. 
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Accentor  modularis  (Linnieiis*). 
THE    HEDGE-SPARROW. 

A  cce n tor  m c td h la  r Is . 

The  Hedge- Sparrow,  or  BoDDock  as  it  is  called  in  mimy 
parts  of  the  country,  ia  generally  diffused  over  the  Britisb 
Islands,  except  the  bleakest  of  the  Hebrides.  In  Orkney 
it  is,  however,  only  an  aatixmiial  visitor,  and  in  Shetland  it 
seems  to  have  heen  only  once  observed. 

In  this  conntr^'  it  is  resident  throughout  the  year,  fre- 
quenting woods,  hcd|jfe-rows  and  gardens,  where,  from  spring 
to  autumn,  it  feeds  indiscriminately  on  insects,  worms  and 
seeds,  but  not  on  fruit ;  drawing  nearer  to  the  habitations  of 
men  as  winter  approaches,  to  gain  sucb  scanty  subsistence  as 
chance  or  kindness  may  afford  ;  and  Gilbert  White  truly  re- 
marks, that  it  is  a  frequenter  of  gutters  and  drains  in  hard 
weather,  where  crumbs  and  other  sweepings  may  he  picked 
up.  It  is  unobtrusive  and  harmless »  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
ti^m,  and  deserves  protection  and  support. 

•  MulittuHn  mnttuiorU,  Um\>m,  SvmL  N'hU  Eil  12,  \.  \h  ^t\>  (17»itf). 
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Early  iu  February  the  male  may  be  beard  singing  his 
sliort  aiitl  gentle  Rong,  wbicb,  tboogh  sweet  in  tone,  is 
deficient  in  variety  as  well  as  in  power.  This  Bong  may  still 
be  heard  Ihrougbout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  except  a 
short  period  in  August  daring  the  moult.  Kimpp  observes 
that  the  Hedge-Span-ow  is  ''a  prime  favourite.  Not  in- 
fluenced by  season  or  caprice  to  desert  ub,  it  lives  in  our 
homesteads  and  our  orchards  through  all  the  year,  our  most 
domestic  bird.  In  the  earliest  spring  it  intimates  to  as  by 
a  low  and  plaintive  chirp,  and  that  peculiar  shake  of  wing, 
which  at  all  times  marks  thif?  bird,  but  then  is  particularly 
observable,  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season ;  for  it  ap- 
pears always  to  live  iu  pairs,  feeding  and  moving  in  company 
with  each  other.  It  is  nearly  the  first  bird  that  forms  a 
nest ;  and  this  being  placed  in  an  almost  leafless  hedge,  with 
little  art  displayed  in  its  concealment,  generally  becomes  the 
booty  of  every  prying  boy/* 

In  a  nest  thus  easily  found,  the  Cuckow  is  apt  to  deposit 
her  egg,  and  Slauey  says  more  Cuckows  are  fostered  by  the 
Hedge- Sparrow  than  by  any  other  bird ;  but  this  assertion  is 
certtiinly  only  true  of  some  localities. 

The  eggs  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow  are  from  four  to  six  in 
number,  of  a  light  greenish-blue,  without  spots,  and  measure 
from  -83  to  -72  by  from  '59  to  '53  in.  The  nest,  built  of 
roots,  green  moss  and  wool,  and  neatly  lined  with  hair,  is 
usually  placed  low  down  in  a  bush  and  is  generally  finished 
early  in  March.  The  young  are  hatched  in  April,  and  a 
second  or  even  a  third  brood  is  reared  in  the  season. 

The  Hedge- Sparrow  goes  very  far  north  in  summer,  as 
Pastor  Sommerfelt  believes  that  he  once  obtained  its  eggs  iu 
East  Finmark,  and  tho  Messrs,  God  man  certainly  found  a 
nest  at  Bodo,  in  Nordland,  It  is  given  by  Magnus  von  Wright 
as  occnrring  in  Finland ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  its  further 
extension  in  this  direction.*  Even  in  North  Gennany,  where, 
as  in  most  of  the  countries  in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  more  or 
less  of  a  migrant,  Dr,  Borggreve  says  it  becomes   scarce 

•  II  is  repreaenteil  m  Jaiwin  by  llie  distinct  but  iiearly-oUieU  Accentor  rubkiw/t 
Vkliiijh  LiAa  tUao  been  Litely  obtaineil  iti  CIuda. 
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towarda  the  north-east.  In  Turkey,  according  to  Messrs. 
Elwea  aotl  Buckley,  it  is  not  uncommon*  Strickland  ob- 
tained it  at  Smyrna  in  Decemher,  but  considered  it  rare 
there.  It  is  reKident,  siiys  Canon  Tristram,  in  the  Lebanon  ; 
and  Dr.  von  Heuglin  met  with  it  in  Arabia  Petra*a  in  Decem- 
ber. It  is  a  winter- Yisitant  to  continental  Greece,  but  seems 
not  to  occur  in  the  islands.  It  inhabits  all  the  rest  of 
Europe,  being  common  in  most  countries ;  but  even  in  parts 
of  Italy  it  is  said  to  be  migratory  though  perhaps  its  move- 
ments are,  as  is  asserted  by  Malherbe  to  be  the  case  in 
Sicily,  merely  from  the  hills  to  the  lower  districts.  In  Malta 
Mr.  Wright  says  it  is  rare,  appearing  chiefly  in  winter^  It 
is  tolerably  common  in  St]»uthern  Spain,  breeding  in  the 
mountains,  but  seems  to  be  less  so  in  Portugal.  Loche  says 
it  occurs  in  Algeria,  but  it  must  be  rare  there. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Hedge- Sparrow  has  es- 
caped the  notice  of  many  writers,  but  not  that  of  the  obser- 
vant Macgillivray,  who  says  : — **  This  bird  is  liable  to  a 
singular  disease,  consisting  of  tubercular  and  apparently 
carcinomatous  excrescences  upon  the  eyelids  and  about  the 
base  of  the  bill."  To  the  truth  of  this  statement  the  Editor 
can  bear  witness,  while  he  can  atld  that  these  excrescences  are 
not  confined  to  the  bird*s  head,  but  are  also  found,  and 
sometimes  of  a  very  large  size,  on  its  feet.  Naumann  too 
has  noticed  the  liability  of  this  species  to  disease. 

Some  writers  have  objected  to  the  name  of  Hedge- Sparrow 
for  this  species,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a  Sparrow  in 
the  sense  to  which  they  wish  to  restrict  that  word,  and  have 
suggested  various  other  appellations  by  which  to  call  it. 
Yet  a  name  which  Shakespear  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  fools*  is  hardly  U^  be  dropped »  even  at  the  bidding 
of  the  wisest,  so  long  as  the  English  tongue  lasts.  It  may 
be  easy  in  some  eases  to  change  a  name  which  has  been  only 
used  in  technical  works  and  known  to  but  few  and  chosen 
readers;  but  the  attempt  to  meddle  with  a  word  which  is 
part  and   parcel  of  our  language  and  literature  is  a  YGvy 

•  ''Tlue  HcHljf^e-Simrmw  fel  tlie  Ciiokaw  m  long, 

Tlint  it  lioil  iu  hejiil  Idi  nif  bv  it*  yminft/'— Kin^  Lear,  Aet  h  Be.  4. 
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different  thing.  Those  ornitholo^sta  who  have  adopted  the 
term  Hedge- Accentor,  which  roused  WatertoD/s  ridicule, 
need  reminding  that  some  high  authorities,  with  no  little 
show  of  reason,  deny  that  this  species  is  an  Acmitor  at  all, 
and  for  its  reception  Vieillot,  in  1816,  founded  a  genua  Pru- 
neUa,  and  Dr.  Kaup,  in  1821),  a  genus  Tharrhaleu^, 

The  hill  is  dark  brown,  hot  lighter  at  the  base  ;  irides 
hazel  :  head,  nape,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  bluish*grey, 
streaked  with  brown,  except  behind  and  below  the  ear-coverts, 
where  the  grey  alone  prevails;  back  and  wiogs  redd ish*brown, 
streaked  with  dark  brown  ;  upper  tail-coverts  plain  hair- 
brown  ;  primaries  and  tail  dusky  brown ;  tertials  margined 
with  reddish-brown  ;  chin  and  throat  grey  ;  breast  and  bellj 
bnffy-white  ;  sides  and  flanks  pale  brown,  with  dark  streaks  ; 
wings  and  tail  beneath,  greyish-brown ;  the  tail  sUghtly 
forked  :  legs  and  toes  orange-brown  ;  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  rather  more  than  live  inches  and  a  half. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  longest 
primary,  two  inches  and  three-quarters ;  the  second  a  little 
longer  than  the  seventh,  but  shorter  than  the  sixth ;  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  feathers  nearly  equal. 

Females  resemble  the  males,  but  are  a  little  more  spotted 
on  the  head  and  beneath.  The  young  before  their  fir«t 
moult  have  the  throat  greyish-white,  varied  with  small  darker- 
coloured  spots,  and  the  general  colour  of  the  other  parts 
darker,  the  feathers  above  being  tipped  with  rufous. 

The  figures  below  represent  the  foot  of  Accentor  alpinm, 
and  the  breast- bone  of  .^1.  m*>fhthir'm. 
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ERITHACtm    ELUifciiJULA    j^LillDtBUS  *  ). 

THE    REDBREAST, 

Eiy  t  h  a  ca  ru  headti . 

EfiiTiiACira,  G,  CVviier  f,  ^Bill  narrovr  &tid  deprijssed  At  ibt  ham^  tnflectetl 
towBttlM  ihe  ].iioiTit,  the  upper  mantliblc  slightly  notched.  Nootiili  bssoil,  htteml 
mid  ovhI.  WiDgn  rounded  ;  the  iirat  quill  only  Imlf  iv^  lang  as  the  second,  which 
in  shorter  thun  iiie  iliirfl ;  the  fourtb,  fifth  and  sixth,  nearly  «qtial  itnd  longetsi. 
LegM  long  an-l  Htendtr ;  the  t&rai  with  a  m\^\e  scale  in  front  ;  ihe  otittfr  toe  u 
littlo  longer  than  the  inner,  and  united  at  its  boHu  to  i!ie  middle;  the  hind  toe 
I  finger  itn<]  stronger  tbaii  the  othm.     Plumage  gencrnlly  mti. 

The  Redbreast  is  so  generally  distributed  over  the  liriiiKli 
1 8  111  lids,  and,  iBixed  up  as  it  is  with  our  earliest  associatianK, 
is  s^i  uuiversal  a  ffivourito,  that  a]l  are  sufficiently  interested 

•  MotneHla  ruheefUti,  LinnueuK,  Sywt.  Nut.  K*l.  12,  i.  p.  337  {}7M). 
f  Lefi'oiiii  d'Amiiomie  Compartks  tnh.  ii,  (IMW), 
VOL,    I.  l\   U 
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in  it  to  be  more  or  less  act^aflinted  with  its  habits.  These 
to  ft  large  extent  may  be  observed  evoo  at  our  very  doors, 
and  to  the  attentive  naturalist  there  is  ijerhaps  no  bird  which 
enpphes  so  ready  a  key  to  that  most  wonderful  of  ornitholo- 
gical mysteries— seasonal  migration,  little  as  even  now  we 
understand  it.  Undeniably  resident  as  a  species  in  our  own 
country,  close  scrutiny  will  reveal  the  fact  that  its  num- 
bers are  subject  to  very  considerable  variation  according  to 
the  time  of  year.  Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  old  birds 
for  the  most  part  withdraw  from  ordinary  observation,  betak- 
ing themselves  to  the  shelter  and  comparative  privacy  which 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  that  season  affords  them,  while  food 
being  then  plentiful  and  obtained  with  little  exertion,  these 
conditions  favour  their  successfully  undergoing  the  annual 
moult— one  of  the  severest  strain e  to  which  bird-life  is  ex- 
posed.  That  process  complet-ed,  they  return  towards  autumn 
to  their  familiar  haunts,  whi<"h  in  the  meantime  have  been 
occupied  l>y  their  progeny,  the  young  of  the  preceding  spring- 
The  old  birds,  then  in  renewed  vigour,  proceed  to  engage  the 
young,  and  each  lawn  and  thicket  becomes  a  battle-field ;  but 
so  far  from  the  vulgar  belief  of  the  latter  destroying  the 
former  being  well  founded,  the  young  are  almost  invariably 
worsted  and  posBession  remains  with  the  victorious  parents. 
What  becomes  of  the  defeated  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it 
may  he  plausibly  suggested  that,  driven  away  from  the  place 
of  their  birth,  they  join  the  numerous  bands  of  allied  species 
which  are  then  seeking  more  southern  regions  (for  it  is  un- 
questionahle  that  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent  the  Red- 1 
breast  is  a  bird-of-passage,  commoner  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
than  at  other  times),  and  \ie\\)  to  swell  the  stream  of  emi- 
grants then  Betting  steadily  towards  warmer  climes.  For 
such  as  survive  the  mishaps  of  the  long  voyage,  which  pos- 
sibly has  for  its  goal  some  oasis  in  an  Mrican  desert,  there 
is  no  cessation  of  peril,  since  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
wanderers  are  beset  by  hosts  of  birds*of-prey  both  small 
and  great,  so  that,  wanting  in  experience  and  strength  to 
escape,  few  are  left  to  return  when  the  northward  move- 
ment begins  in    the   f<dlowing  spring-     But   the  migrat(»ry 
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influence  affetsts,  thougli  in  a  less  degree,  many  if  not  moBt  of 
the  Redbreasts  wliicb  reniiiin  at  home.  Content  aa  they  are 
during  the  autumn  to  occupy  the  woods,  hedges  and  gardens 
which  form  their  usnal  haunts,  the  first  Bhaq)  frost  has  a 
decided  elfect  upon  their  distribution,  while  a  Iighyj  fall  of 
»now  driveB  them  towards  the  honaesteads  for  the  supplies  of 
food  they  tied  there  ;  but  should  severe  and  long*contiuued 
hard  weather  supervene,  and  sustenance  become  more  scarce, 
even  these  stranger  birds  vanish — one  knows  not  whither, 
leaving  only  the  few  which  had  before  l>ecoiue  almost  domes- 
ticated ;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  winter  every 
country  and  many  a  suburban  dwelling  has  its  attendant 
pensioner,  who,  being  **  sacred  to  the  household  gods," 
requires  but  little  invitation  to  become  an  indoor  guest. 
Thomson  indeed  has  truly  described  the  half-contident,  half- 
doubtful  manner  of  the  Redbreast  when  he  ventures  to  enter 
the  cottage  to  pick  up  the  proffered  crumbs : 

'*^-^thi*n,  bopping  o'er  the  0o<jp» 
Eyes  aU  tlie  ismiUng  family  a«k&nce, 
And  p«ckB,  and  starts,  and  wt^ud^rs  where  tie  la/* 

Th€  Uttuotui. —  Winter, 

The  sprightly  air  of  this  bird,  the  full  dark  eye  and  the 
sidelong  turn  of  the  head,  give  an  appearance  of  sagacity 
and  inquiry  to  its  character  which,  aided  by  its  confidence, 
has  gained  it  iriends  ;  aud  Kol>in- Red  breast  has  accordingly 
acquired  some  familiar  domestic  name  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe** 

The  song  of  this  species  is  sweet  and  plaintive,  hot  not 
very  powerful.  White  of  Selbome  says  tiiat  Redbreasts 
**  sing  all  through  the  spring,  snuuuer,  and  autumn.  The 
reason  that  they  are  called  autuuin  songsters  is,  because  in 
the  two  first  seasons  their  voices  are  drowned  and  lost  in  the 
general  chorus  ;  in  the  latter  their  song  becomes  distinguish- 

*  In  oomiilOD  KnglUk  llm  word  *'  E<il>lti*^  htm  come  to  L-c  used  art  LM{(iivaLe(tL 
to  **  E<ylbre*uit/'  mid  ihua  in  various  iMtrt*  of  tbtj  world  coloni/.f<l  hy  our<?oimtr}'' 
men  the  fornicr  term  i«  generally  applied  to  any  well-known  redbr«At*te«l  l«irii,  as 
ill  Kofth  America  to  a  speoies  of  Tbru&h  {Tui\ltu  miffruAfH^iiu)  and  in  AufltrnliA 
to  Movoml  Bpeelei  ai  the  geoiui  Petmea. 
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able.**  He  adds  that  many  songsters  of  the  aatamn  seem  to 
be  the  young  cock  Redbreasts  of  that  year. 

As  the  song  of  the  Mistletoe-Thrush  is  by  many  associated 
with  a  stormy  season,  so  is  that  of  the  Redbreast  often  con- 
sidered a  prognostic  of  fine  weather.  Several  good  observers 
have  expressed  their  belief  that  when  at  evening  a  Red- 
breast takes  its  stand  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  tree  or  other 
elevated  position,  and  there  continues  to  sing,  a  fine  day  may 
be  safely  predicted  on  the  morrow.  This  evening  song  how- 
ever is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  peculiar  call-note 
uttered  by  the  bird  when  ordinarily  retiring  to  rest.  It  is 
one  of  the  latest  of  diurnal  birds  to  go  to  roost,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  to  be  seen  moving  in  the  morning. 

Insects,  in  their  various  stages,  and  earthworms,  form  the 
principal  food  of  the  Redbreast  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  former  are  chiefly  sought  for  among  dead  leaves 
under  trees  or  bushes,  and  the  latter  in  more  open  ground. 
In  its  search  for  worms,  which  it  beats  on  the  ground  before 
swallowing  them,  the  bird  has  much  the  manner  of  a 
Thrush.  As  summer  advances,  berries  and  to  some  extent 
garden-fruits  enter  into  its  diet,  while  its  almost  omnivorous 
appetite  on  the  setting-in  of  hard  weather  is  sufficiently  well 
known. 

The  Redbreast,  like  several  other  birds,  is  remarkable  for 
the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  in  which  it  sometimes  builds 
its  nest,  and  pages  might  be  cited  from  various  writers, 
especially  in  diff*erent  periodicals,  to  confirm  this  statement. 
Some  of  the  more  maiTellous  cases  recorded  are  mentioned  in 
the  late  Bishop  Stanley's  justly  popular  '  Familiar  History  of 
Birds ' ;  while  a  large  collection  of  anecdotes  shewing  many 
of  the  whimsical  habits  of  this  feathered  favourite  has  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  will  be  found  in  his  *  British 
Birds'.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  apparent  confidence 
with  which  the  Redbreast  approaches  man  and  his  works, 
few  birds  are  generally  more  jealous  of  the  least  interference. 
Even  after  incubation  is  begun,  the  sudden  discovery  of  the 
nest,  while  the  owner  is  upon  it,  without  disturbance  of  its 
contents,   will  often    make   the  bird  forsake  its  eggs,  and 
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hancliing  these  at  any  time,  except  with  the  greatest  care,  in 
pretty  sure  to  have  the  Huuie  e fleet. 

The  Redbreast  breeds  early  in  spring :  the  neat,  formed 
of  moss,  dead  leaves  and  dried  grass,  and  tliioly  lined  with 
hair  or  a  few  feathers,  is  most  frequently  placed  on  a  shel- 
tered bank,  or  a  short  distance  above  the  ground  in  a  thick 
bush,  sometimes  in  a  hole  of  a  wall  partly  covered  with  ivy. 
The  eggs  are  from  tive  to  seven  in  number,  white,  speckled, 
streaked  or  blotched  with  light  red,  the  markings  often  being 
confluent  over  almost  the  whole  shell ;  but  some  eggs  are 
quite  white.  They  measure  from  *B3  to  *68  by  h-om  "06 
to  '5i}  in.  Two  or  three  broods  are  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  season. 

These  birds  exhibit  great  attachment  to  each  other. 
Neville  Wood  writes  in  the  *  Naturalist'  for  1837  (ii.  p. 
105) : — '*  One  that  we  caught  and  caged  in  November^  1885, 
was  for  several  weeks  constantly  attended  by  its  mate,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  this  bird  pairs  for  life.  When  any  one 
approaehcd  the  cage,  the  male  departed  very  unwillingly, 
and,  if  wholly  excluded  from  the  room  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  confined,  it  would  utter  the  most  unceasing  and  piteous 
wailings.  After  some  time,  however,  the  visits  became 
gradually  less  fi'equent,  and  at  length  ceased  altogether.*' 

With  many  redeeming  qualities,  the  Redbreast  is,  however, 
one  of  the  most  pugnacious  among  birds,  and  maintains  its 
right  to  a  certain  limited  domain  against  all  intruders. 

Generally  ditfused  over  the  British  Islands,  the  iledbrcast 
occurs  all  the  year  round  even  so  far  north  as  the  Orkneys, 
but  it  does  not  breed  in  the  Shetlanda,  ami  has  only  of  late 
been  found  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  According  to  Herr  C, 
Midler  it  not  rarely  occurs  iis  the  Fieroes  in  autumn,  Herr 
Collett  says  that  some  winter  in  the  south-west  of  Norway, 
but  generally  it  is  a  summer-visitant  to  that  kingdom,  breed- 
ing as  far  north  as  lat.  G7°.  In  Sweden  it  is  said  to  be  the 
tirst  of  the  Warblers  to  come  and  the  last  to  go ;  still  it 
aeems  not  to  breed  further  than  lat.  64"  N,  though  it  occa- 
sionally occurs  beyon*l  that  limit,  and  the  Editor  was  told  l*y 
Wollev  that  he  had  once  seen  one  in  autumn  at  Muonioniska 
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in  lilt.  68°  N.  Magnus  von  Wright  says  the  same  of  its 
sojourn  iti  Fiiihiod  as  is  Baid  of  it  iu  Sweden,  Imt  its  raDge 
is  probably  les«  extended,  as  it  is  not  included  by  Dr.  Malm- 
gren  among  the  birds  of  the  Kajana  district.  It  occurs  in 
Kussia,  but  seeniH  to  be  less  abuudant  there  than  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  is  not  known  to  the  eastward  of  the  Dral 
Mouutaius*  or  the  Caspian  Sea;  but  Menetries  found  it, 
though  not  common,  in  the  CauenBtis.  De  Filippi  met  with 
it  in  Pei'sia.  Mr.  Keith  Abbott  sent  skins  of  it  from  Trebi- 
zond  ;  but,  though  it  doubtless  occurs  iu  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor,  Strickland  did  not  obserre  it  at  Smyrna^  Messrs. 
Elwes  and  Buckley  report  it  as  common  in  Turkey,  In 
Palestine  Canon  Tristram  found  it  everywhere  in  winter,  but 
none  remained  after  February.  In  Lower  Eg^^jt,  according 
to  Dr.  von  Heughn,  it  appears  pretty  regularly  in  winter, 
stjiying  till  ^larch,  Loche  states  that  it  occurs  iu  all  three 
of  the  Algerian  provinces,  but  it  is  there  probably  as  a 
winter-visitant  only,  and  Canon  Tristram  observed  it  abun- 
dantly at  that  season  in  the  oases  of  the  Great  Sahara,  Mr, 
Frederick  Cxodman  has  met  with  it  in  the  Canaries,  Madeira 
aud  the  eastern  and  central  gi^oops  of  the  Azores^  and  it 
is  especially  worthy  of  remark  that  examples  from  the 
islands  last  named  agree  with  those  from  Algeria  and 
Soatheni  Europe,  being  paler  in  colour  than  British  or 
North-European  specimens,  while  those  from  the  Canaries 
and  Madeira  are  identical  with  the  darker  northern  form. 
Throughout  the  remaining  countries  of  Continental  Europe 
it  is  more  or  less  common,  and  in  nearly  all  its  migratory 
habits  are  w*ell  known  ;  even  in  North  Germany  very  few 
pass  the  winter — chiefly,  according  to  Dr.  Borggreve,  in 
Westphalia   and   the  lUi  in  eland. 

During  the  southward  migration  of  the  Eedbreast  it  is 
caught  in  very  large  numljers  for  the  table,  and  in  autumn 
the  bird-markets  of  njost  towns  in  Southern  France  and 
Italy  are  generally  weU  snpphed  with  this  species,  which, 
among  many  others,  passes  indifferently  under  the  name  of 

•  Ju«l  rv*  Antiitftr  rnhidn^*  represunt.H  our  Hetlge-Sjiiirrow  in  Jiqiiin,  m  tk 
l»*?3mtifiil  tiule  }»irtl»  KnfAacutf  itkakt)/€t  there  i&k^  the  pkw  of  our  E€flbrea.st 
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Bereqfico,  Mr.  Sckter  observed  (ZooL  p.  41fi2)  more  Red- 
breasts ilmn  any  otber  birds  iu  the  EoiiiaTi  raarkets,  and 
Watertoii  tells  uh  that  on  ebiiraeteristically  expre^Hiug  bis 
regret  at  aeeing  so  many  in  a  stall  there,  the  dealer  asHored 
bim  tlutt  if  be  took  boino  a  do^eu  for  bis  dinner  on  tbat  day, 
be  would  come  back  for  two  dozen  on  the  morrow.  Tbese 
birds  are  usually  taken  in  snaroH  or  by  limed  twigs  sot  round 
a  captive  Little  Owl,  wbicb  serves  to  attract  tbe  victims. 

In  the  adult,  tbe  bill  and  irides  are  black  r  upper  part  of 
the  bead,  neck,  back,  upper  tad-coverts  and  tail  yellowish- 
olive-brown  ;  flight- featberB  rather  darker,  the  outer  edges 
olive-brown  ;  jyjreater  wing-coverts  tipi>ed  witli  bufl:';  over  tbe 
base  of  the  bill,  round  the  eye,  the  chin,  throat  and  ui>per 
part  of  the  breast,  reddish-orange,  encircling  which  is  a 
narrow  band  of  bluish-grey,  broadest  near  the  shoulders ; 
lower  part  of  tbe  breast  and  belJy  white  ;  sides,  flanks  and 
lower  tail-coverts,  pale  brown  ;  quills  beneath,  dusky  grey  : 
legs,  toes  and  claws,  purple -brown. 

The  whole  length  five  inches  and  three-quarters.  The 
wing  from  tbe  carpal  joint  to  tbe  end  of  the  longest  primary, 
three  inches  :  the  second  wing-feather  not  quite  so  long  aB 
the  sixth ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  nearly  equttl,  and  the 
longest  in  the  wing. 

The  fewale  is  not  quite  bo  large  as  the  male,  and  her 
colours  are  less  bright.  The  young  before  their  first  moult 
have  the  brown  feathers  of  the  \wm\,  back  and  wing-coverts 
tipped  with  huff;  throat  and  breast  tinged  with  rcddisb- 
brown  and  margined  with  dark  brown. 

After  their  first  moult  they  resemble  the  adult  female, 
but  the  re<i  of  the  breast  in  tinged  with  orange  :  tbe  legs 
dark  brown, 

The  figure  below  represents  the  breast  !»one  of  this  species. 
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Daulias  LusciNiA  |Liiin£eus*). 
THE   NIGHTINGALE. 

Ph ibmt eht  ht»«^in ia . 

DAtJUASf  F.  i^'ef.  — BiJI  mudemte,  str&ighi  ;  ibe  tip  tdiglitlj  deflecio«1  »iid 
eniArgiiiftted.  Ni«irib  ban],  npeniAl  and  n»unci  WiDgs  mtKlentter  the  firet  qaill 
TCfy  fthort,  tbe  ieoood  loofor  (haii  (be  fifth,  the  ibird  the  lotigeet  in  the  iriog. 
TaU  Futtti<1(Ml.  L(^  loQg  mud  aUmder ;  tbe  tuBi  covered  in  front  bj  a  single  aeale ; 
the  toe»  h>ng ;  dam  ntber  sbort. 

The  Nightingale  m  atliDitted  beyond  dispute  to  poHseas 
in  a  higher  deffree  thfln  any  other  J  British  Bird  each  of  the 
tiiree  recjiiiHiteH  necessary  to  form  by  tbeir  eonil»ination  a 
first -rate  Bon|^,  The  volume,  fjuality,  and  execation  of  its 
voice  are  unrivalled  in  this  country ;  and  when  the  diminutlTe 
Rize  of  the  musician  is  considered,  its  powers  are  certainly 
very  extraordinary.  The  song  of  the  Nightingale  has  accord- 
ingly l)een  the  theme  of  writ-era  of  all  ages,   and  few  have 

•  Mofariffft  hi^eima  (in  imrt),  LinniPUt,  Sjtt.  Nat,  Kd.  12,  I  j*.  328  (1766), 
+  WiK  IS31,  p.  f,42. 
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expressed  their  fulmimtion  in  more  fervent  or  more  imtunil 
terms  than  lioiiest  Izaak  Wtiltoii,  wbo  loved  birds  almost  as 
well  as  he  loved  fishes,  and  says: — "But  the  Nightingale, 
another  of  my  airy  ereatiires,  brejithes  sueh  Bweet  loud  mosiek 
ont  of  her  little  in strn mental  throat,  that  it  might  make  man- 
kind to  think  that  miraeles  tiro  not  ceased.  He  that  at  mid- 
niglit,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely,  j^hould  hear, 
iiH  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  deHcants,  the 
natunil  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her 
voice,  might  well  be  lifted  abovt-  earth,  and  say,  Lord,  what 
musick  hast  Thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  Heaven,  when 
Thou  alfordest  had  men  such  musick  on  Earth  !  '* 

The  Xightingalo  makes  its  appearance  in  this  country 
generally  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  males  arrive 
ten  or  fourteen  days  before  the  females.  As  the  males  sing 
well  in  Gonfinement,  and  produce  a  price  in  proportion  to 
the  perfection  of  their  song,  their  arrival  is  taken  imme- 
diate advantage  of.  Many  are  caught  l>y  the  London  Viird- 
crttchers  during  the  first  w*eek,  and  these  are  preserved  with 
less  difficulty  ;  but  if  a  male  be  caught  after  the  females 
have  amvcd,  and  his  song  and  attentions  have  gained  him  a 
mate,  he  is  almost  certain  not  to  survive  his  confinement  in 
a  cage  ;  and  hence  the  desire  among  the  dealers  in  Ijirds  to 
make  the  most  of  the  very  first  of  the  season.  Amcmg  the 
best  judges  of  the  powers  of  the  Nightingale,  the  birds  taken 
in  the  county  of  Surrey  are  considered  to  possess  the  finest 
quality  of  song.  By  particular  feeding  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, a  male  Toay  be  kept  m  f^ong  for  tlnee  months  together  ; 
and  1  have  heard  it  stated  liy  a  successful  keeper  of  Nightin- 
gales, that  a  bird  of  his  had  8ung  his  song  round  upon  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  successive  days. 

I'his  gratification  however  is  purcliased  with  a  lavish  loss 
of  life,  Mr.  Gould  truly  says  of  the  Nightingale  : — **  No  bird 
is  so  easily  tra[)ped  and  no  one  is  more  diflicult  to  keep  in 
confinement :  nino-ttTUths  at  least  of  those  that  are  taken 
die  within  a  montli  after  their  capture.**  Information 
obtained  by  Mr.  llarting  assures  us  that,  in  the  year  lft<i7, 
three  London  bird-catchers  Initween  April  l:Uh  and  Miiy  2nd 
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took  twa  hftfhlr^d  fithf  fwrnfif-JJrf  Nightm^ah¥^ — all,  except 
some  lutlf-dozea,  cock  birds.  The  previous  year  the  same  men 
supplied  the  dealer  who  employed  them  with  two  kundn-fl 
find  rtghtif  Night infTjiiles,  of  which  not  more  than  sixty  were 
hens  !  It  is  fortumtte  that  this  wholesale  traffic  is  chiefly 
limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  it  is  very  obvious 
that  no  Hpecies  can  long  withstand  the  carrying  iuto  captivity 
of  its  most  robust  males  immediately  before  the  breediug- 
fleason ;  and  the  fact  that  NightingaleB  do  not  seem  to  be 
diminishing  throughout  England  ani  a  whole  is  probably  owing 
to  the  increased  protection  generally  afforded  them  l>y  tlio 
stricter  practice  of  gamc-preserviug  which  has  sprung  up  of 
late  years,  and  guards  from  intrusion  so  many  nr>oks  lieloved 
of  these  and  other  wood-haunting  birds.  As  will  presently 
be  mentioned,  there  are  several  places  in  Europe  where  the 
Nightingale  has  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  passing  stranger, 
and  this  purely  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  assiduity  with  which 
the  bird-catchers  ply  their  trade.* 

The  localities  frequented  by  the  Nightingale  are  woods 
having  thick  undergrowth.  low  coppices,  plantations,  and 
hedgerows.  The  extensive  grounds  around  London  which 
are  cultivated  by  market*gardeiiers,  are,  or  would  be,  favourite 
haunts  of  this  bird  ;  low  damp  meadows  near  streams  are 
also  affected;  and  Vieillot  says  it  is  partial  to  the  vicinity 
of  an  echo.  From  the  pairing- time  to  the  hatching  of  the 
young,  the  male  continues  in   full  song,  not  only  singing  at 


*  The  Nigli  tin  gate  iu  u  few  instance's  bat  bretl  in  cou  fine  men  t,  Aud  Rergauit- 
Major  Ontiley,  of  th«  FirMt  Life  Gtt&rda,  ocun  muni  rated  t-o  llie  Z^joI<igicnl  Society 
(Prw.  Zool,  Soo  ISril,  1'-  H'6)  the  singular  suwess  whiel],  owiiiil,'  to  hb  c^ircful 
Mtutly  of  tlie  liinl'.s  lialiitM,^  [itteti«le<1  hiK  Hnit  litteuipt  to  doiiiesiicnte  tlit*  tt|reci<9i. 
He  |in'^)iirtnl  u  liirje;^  ivige^  aiUi^tting  n  v.miv\hr  one  to  each  end  of  it,  Ji  pjutage 
tlii'oii^li  nil  three  bcin;;  in»ulc\  In  llie  Itkrge  cn^o  he  placed  a  smaLl  fir-tree  planted 
in  n  potf  And  a  plentiful  Miijuply  f>f  witliered  ouk 'leaves  and  mmi^.  The  smaller 
ea^es  Ire  covered  with  upvcn  adieo  and  filled  with  the  twips  nf  a  birch -Woom,  so 
as  to  imitate  aa  well  as  he  eould  a  thir-U  hedge -Iwitoin,  All  tliis  he  fi^ced  high  ii|) 
ngiiinvt  a  wall  fnciiig  a  window^  and  prrjcunnjf  from  a  binl-cjUcher  twn  Ni^thtiii- 
gii\m  which  had  ulrmdy  paired,  he  turned  tbcm,  as  soon  lus  they  were  used  to  cap- 
tivity, into  the  triple  cskgt.  Iri  alx>ut  a  week's  time  he  hatl  the  sfttisfaction  of 
tieeiug  the  hen  with  an  imk-liiif  in  her  hilL  She  made  her  ne^t  in  one  of  the 
smidl  oigeAf  laid  ftmr  uggM  aind  bioiiglit  op  three  young. 
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intervals  throughout  the  day,  hut  frequently  Berenarlin^^  liis 
partner  duriuf^  the  ni'.dit — wlicuee  the  nauio  of  thi^  hinl ; 
galuu^  ill  Anglo-Saxon,  mgnif^ing  to  eiug.  The  OGst  of  the 
Nightingale  is  deep  and  phn^ed  on  or  near  the  ground, 
advantage  being  often  taken  of  a  slight  deprett«ion  in  the 
soil;  some  dead  oak»  hawthorn  or  hornbeam  leaves  form 
the  outworks,  with  a  few  dry  bents  and  portions  of  rushes : 
towards  the  bottom  it  is  lined  with  fine  tibrona  roots,  but 
the  whole  is  very  loosely  constructed.*  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  six  in  nnmber,  generally  of  a  uniform  deep  olive- 
brown,  often  inclining  to  red,  produced  apparently  hy  the 
siitiuaioD  of  reddish-brown  colouring  over  a  greenish-blue 
surface  which  is  sometimes  partially  or  entirely  exposed  : 
frequently  the  brown  is  seen  lying  in  hue  streaks  on  the 
surface,  and  is  occasionally  collected  at  one  end  in  the  form 
of  a  cap.  The  eggs  measure  from  '9  to  *75  by  from  ^59  to  '55 
in,,  and  are  laid  in  May,  the  young  being  hatched  in  June. 
From  this  time  the  song  is  seldom  heard ;  a  single  loud  croak 
is  occasionally  uttered  as  a  warning,  should  danger  threaten, 
with  a  sharp  snapping  of  the  bill  indicative  of  extreme  anxiety. 
Montagu,  having  placed  a  nest  of  young  Nightingales  in  a  cage, 
observed,  that  the  parents  fed  them  principiilly  witli  small 
green  eaterjiillars.  The  adults  live  chieilyon  various  in  sec t«, 
but  arc  said  to  eat  certain  lierries,  as  those  of  the  elder. 

When  we  consider  that  nearly  all  birds  {to  say  nothing 
of  other  animals  or  of  plants)  have  a  definite  range  which 
they  rarely  overstep,  the  distribution  of  the  Nightingale  in 
this  country,  hmited  as  it  is,  has  in  it  nothing  that  can  l»e 
justly  termed  extraordinary,  though  the  causes  of  the  bird 
keeping  so  strictly  within  certain  bounds  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  unaccountable.  In  England  the  Nightingale's 
western  hmit  seems  to  be  formed  hy  the  valley  of  the  Exe, 

*  Foetft  h^yt  fanciciJ  that  ilio  Nightinghle'i  neat  conininii  a  thorn  against  whieli 
the  bird  learnt  and  in  jiuiti  [tnunfurtU  itM  ttotig,  Mr.  A.  C,  i^mitli  has  ingeuionfdy 
uigeJ  (Zool.  p.  8t)29)  timt  lIj«  ficticm,  wbicli  Jmnllj  ri^iuireii  HenouMcontnulictMHi, 
Mftj  hnYv  liad  a  founitntiun  in  fuLct,  aimI  ihv  ii;iil»JLNL<t  h  u]m  treAtc'd  in  Mr.  Bart- 
inifs  "^  Ornithology  uf  Shnk<?«f>i^re.'  Mr.  UvwiUton  mi'iitioitH  thai  he  has  wren 
two  ucMtM  of  llie  ned^'€>8|jiLrruw  ikj  ij]i|ierfvcU}r  liniBhed  llinl  tburtu  were  slicking 
iliniitKh  till}  iitMikv 
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tlioii^'h  onc^,  an<l  onee  only,  Montngii,  on  this  point  an  nii- 
crring  witnewH,  heard  it  sinjifiug  on  the  4tli  of  May,  1H06,  near 
Kingnbridge  i«  South  Devon,  and  it  in  said  to  have  been  heard 
lit  Teigumoiith  as  well  as  in  ttie  north  of  the  same  county,  at 
Barnstaple.  But  even  in  the  east  of  Devon  it  is  local  and 
rare,  as  it  alno  is  in  the  north  of  Somerset,  though  plentiful 
in  other  parts  of  the  latter.  Crossing  the  Bristol  Channel 
it  is  said  to  be  not  nucomnion  at  times  near  Cowbridge  in 
Glamorganshire — the  information  to  this  effect  (eontirmed 
by  an  example  of  the  bird,  shot  in  May^  1855,  near  the 
Perthkerry  Woods  in  that  locality)  liaviug  been  kindly  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Robert  Boreter  of  Llaudough  Castle,  and 
announced  in  the  last  edition  of  the  present  work.  Dr. 
Bree  states  (ZooL  p.  1211)  that  it  is  found  plentifuUy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wye,  near  Tintern  ;  and  thence  there  is 
more  or  less  good  evidence  of  its  occnrrenco  in  Herefordshire, 
Salop,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and  in  Yorkshire  to  about 
five  miles  north  of  its  chief  city,  bnt.  as  Mr.  Thomas  Allis 
states,  not  further.  Aknjg  the  Une  thus  sketched  out  and  im- 
Diediately  to  tht^  east  and  south  of  it,  the  appearance  of  the 
Nightingale,  even  if  regular,  is  in  most  cases  rare,  and  the 
bird  local  ;  but  further  away  from  the  boundary  it  occurs 
yearly  with  great  regularity  in  every  county  and  in  somo 
places  is  very  numerous.*  Mr.  More  states  that  it  is  **  thought 
to  have  once  bred  near  Sunderland,''  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  once  heard  iu  Westmoreland  and  also,  in  the  summer 
of  1808,  near  Carhsle ;  but  these  assertions  must  bo  looked 
upon  with  great  suspicion »  particularly  the  last,  which  rests 
on  anonymous  authority  only.  Still  mora  open  to  doubt  arc 
the  statements  of  the  Nightingale's  occurrence  in  Scotland, 
such  as  Mr.  Duncan's  (not  ou  his  own  evidence  be  it  re- 
marked), published  by  Macgillivray  (Brit.  Birds,  ii.  p.  334), 

•  Walcott,  in  tits  *  Synopsia  of  BritiMh  BlnJs  *  (iL  p.  228)  saja  that  the  Kiishlin- 
gftle  **  hriM  biicJi  nbserretl  to  be  tuet  witli  only  where  th«  Cowdip  ^ows  kinctlv,  ' 
aii'l  the  liK^rtloD  receives  a  pa rtui I  api^rovtil  frtwii  Mimtagu ;  hut  whether  the 
sUit<'!nnjiiit  be  tnie  ur  fulstj  it«  coiiven*e  certaiuty  eAiiuot  he  tiijiiiitaiutnJ,  for  Mr* 
Writ'^ij'iU  in  \m  '  Cylrole  Hriifuiuiea^'  givijslhe  L'ow»liii  (/*nww/<i  tci'/*)  fut  foumi  in 
i\{\  the  **  provibocH  "  into  which  he-  divider  (ireiit  Britain  iis  fsir  north  aa  Cciitbuebib 
lujil  Shctltkiul,  where  wru  kuuw  that  the  Nigbtlngoli}  JutMs  not  ooottr^ 
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^  Dcting  a  pair  believed  to  Lave  vinited  Calder  Wood  in  Mid 
Lothiiiii  in  182G;  or  Mi\  TiinibiiirB  (Bird**  of  Eant  Lotliiarj, 
p. 39)  of  itB  beiiifj  heard  uear  Dalmeiiy  Park  m  tbe  same  county 
ill  June*  IHBtK*     Id  Ireland  tbtTeis  no  trace  of  this  species. 

The  most  northern  point  reached  hyoor  Nightingale  seems 
to  he  the  neighhoorhood  of  Copenhagen,  whence  Dr»  Kjajr- 
bbUing  says  he  has  had  its  eggs ;  hnt,  whether  this  be  tnie 
or  not,  it  is  found  in  many  places  in  Funen,  and  Scheel 
met  with  it  on  Moen.  In  North  Germany,  aecording  to 
Dr.  Borggreve,  it  is  a  hird  tolerably  characteristic  of  bnsby 
gardens;  and,  though  abundant  in  Mecklenburg,  is  not  found 
in  that  part  of  Pomerania  which  lies  north  of  the  river 
Peene,  nor  does  it  reach  so  far  to  the  east  as  Danzig.  It 
occur Sj  however,  sparingly  on  the  Polish  frontier  near  Thorn. 
Though  appearing  generally  throughout  South  Germany,  the 
local  ornithologists  give  hut  a  sad  history  of  it,  for  here  it 
does  not  seem  to  be,  as  in  Prussia,  protected  by  law,  and  in 
consequence  it  has  in  several  districts  suffered  severeiy, 
This  is  especially  the  case  near  some  of  the  Bavarian  towns, 
as  Katisbon,  Passau  and  Munich,  where,  according  to  HH. 
Brandt,  Jaekel  and  Von  der  Mlihlc,  it  has  been  completely 
extirpated  by  the  bird-ca tellers,  while  in  other  places  where 
it  formerly  bred  it  is  now  only  known  as  a  passenger.  It 
occurs  in  Austria,  Upper  Hungary  and  Galicia.  In  Russia 
its  distribution  cannot  be  precisely  traced,  but  it  does  nut 
reach  the  Governmenta  near  the  Ural,  though  plentiful, 
according  to  Dr.  Czeray  in  that  of  Kharkov,  and  Major  Irby 

*  U  will  W*  iimlerstociU  of  €our%  tliat  ike  witnenaes  wboae  teHtimonj  u  thus 
impiigneil.  mv  not  clairjietl  with  aiijr  wiiili  bo  deceive.  Persona  uniisfHl  U\  iheaong 
of  the  Kigliiingnle,  imil  even  mma  who  nre  not  witluiut  eipemuee  of  it,  may 
miiitrikc  thnt  of  soinu  tjllier  hhd  for  it,  and  by  excuse<l  for  »o  doiii^  wlivn  we  find 
ilie  Swuitiali  omithij|i»gt8bji  of  the  present  day  mtepectttig  thi&t  LinnivUH  hima«;tf 
wrongly  attributod  to  a  Nightingale  ill*  melody  with  which  the  bankw  of  the  Pyria 
nwonnd.  There  is  Itctter  tividenoe  tlum  moat  of  that  given  above  for  a  statement 
quite  M  ejttnuirdinskry— the  Nightingale's  siBgiiig  in  Englund  at  midwinter  (Mag. 
Nat  ElAt.  V.  p.  ij5i);  but  in  refervincc  to  this  aaddmiUr  uutcj',  a  remark  )ty  Mr 
NewniMi  (ZooL  p.  8161  ^»  that  he  hw  "l^fcn  often  aj*toni*hoil  at  thtt  gmvt  mi^takw 
iiiad«  aa  Ut  tbti  BonK  "  i>f  thin  bini,  ta  very  :i[»t ;  fU\d  Air.  Stevenson  ><ay*i  that  from 
pemonarnuiniry  he  in  ivjuvinc^etl  that  niiiatof  the  **  Early  Nightingales"  of  news- 
paper t»anifniipha  arc  Song'Thruiibctf* 
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observed  it  in  the  Crimea,  wliere  Pallas,  who  also  noticed  it, 
says  that  formerlj  it  was  uot  found.  Miidl- tries  says  it  is  not 
rare  in  the  Caucasus  and  is  especially  common  near  the  Caspian. 
Be  Filippi  saw  it  in  the  gardens  at  Kasbin  in  Persia,  ami  this  ia 
the  most  eastern  locality  in  which  we  have  positive  assurance  of  ' 
its  cMJcnrrenee.  Caoon  Tristram  says  it  ia  generally  distributed 
in  Palestine,  arrivinpj  at  the  end  of  March  and  breeding  in  the 
Jordan  valley  and  other  sheltered  spots.  It  occurs  in  Arabia 
and  in  Eg;s'pt,  is  known  as  a  bird  of  double  passage  on  its  way 
to  and  from  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  Dr,  Kotsehy  obserred  it  in 
Cyprus,  and  Btricklaiid  at  Smyrna,  In  the  Cyclades  gene- 
rally it  is  only  a  passing  migrant,  thongb  breeding  in  Naxos. 
It  occurs  in  Greece  and  in  Attica  especially  is  still  as  common 
as  in  the  days  when  her  poets  sang  its  praises.  It  would 
seem  to  be  found  generally  in  Turkey,  In  Styria  it  is  said 
to  breed  but  rarely.  Throughout  Italy  from  north  to  south, 
including  also  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia^  it  is  plenti- 
folly  distributed.  It  inhabits  Algeria,  breeding  there,  though 
many  probably  migrate  northward  hi  summer.  In  Portugal 
Cintra  has  long  been  famous  for  this  bird,  and  it  is  abundant 
in  parts  of  Spain  and  France,  Thence  it  frequents  Belgium 
and  Holland,  occasionally  visiting,  according  to  Baron  Drostc- 
fliilsboff,  the  island  of  Borkum,  while  it  is  included  by  Mr. 
Oatke  among  the  species  which  have  occurred  in  Heligoland. 
In  a  note  by  Mr.  Bl^lh,  to  his  edition  of  AMiite's  '  Bel- 
home,'  he  says  that  the  Nightingale  **  appears  to  migrate 
almost  due  north  and  south,  deviating  but  a  very  little  in- 
deed either  to  the  right  or  left.  There  are  none  in  Brittany, 
nor  in  the  channel  islands  (Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sec);  and  the 
most  westward  of  them  cross  the  channel  at  Cape  la  Hogne, 
arriving  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  thence  apparently 
proceeding  northward,  rather  than  dispersing  towards  the 
west,  so  that  they  are  only  known  as  accidental  stragglers 
beyond,  at  most,  the  third  degree  of  western  longitude,  a  line 
which  cots  ofl*  the  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
together  with  all  Wales  and  Ireland.**  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, from  what  has  been  stated  of  the  distribution  of  the  Night- 
ingale, that  this  hypothesis  rc4|nire8  modihcation  to  bring  it 
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in  ac^ordatice  with  facts,  as  now  knowD,  and  granting  tlint  our 
visitors  come  raiiiiily  from  countries  lyinfj  doe  south  of  us,  it 
appears  that  the  hoc  they  tako^doubtleBB  fixed  by  some 
natural  pecuharities  of  tlie  districts  they  avoid,  though  one 
cannot  pretend  to  say  wbat  those  pecuharities  are — is  hy  no 
means  so  straight  us  he  supposed.  The  Exe  and  the  south- 
east of  Ghimorganshire  he  considerably  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  la  Hogue,  the  Channel  Islands  and  Britauy,  so  that  to 
reach  these  places  the  flight  must  be  accordingly  deflected. 
This  is  only  what  is  believed  to  bo  the  ease  with  other  summer 
birds-of- passage,  and  endence  is  wanting  to  shew  that  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  Nightingale.* 

The  bill  is  brown  ;  the  irides  hazel :  the  head,  body  and 
w^ngs  above,  of  a  uniform  rich  brown,  tinged  with  reddish- 
chestimt ;  the  tail  still  more  ndVais  ;  the  lower  surface  dull 
grevish-white,  lighter  on  the  chin  and  throat,  darker  on  the 
lireast ;  lower  tail-coverts  pale  reddish-white  :  legs,  toes  and 
claws,  brown. 

The  whole  length,  six  inches  and  three-eighths.  From 
the  carpus  to  the  end  of  the  longest  primaiy,  three  inches 
and  one  quarter. 

The  female  in  plumage  resembles  the  male.  The  young 
have  buff  spots  on  tho  tips  of  the  feathers  above  ;  and  dark 
margins  to  those  beneath. 

Authors  have  been  pei'plexed  as  to  the  proper  name  to  be 
"applied  to  the  several  sections  into  which  the  Linniean  genus 
iMotdcilht  has  been  split  by  lak^r  writers,  and  none  more  than 
that  to  which  the  Nightingale  belongs.  Without  going  into 
tecbnicahties,  it  will  be  enough  here  to  say  that  the  Editor 

•  At  leaat  two  uiiHucoea»ftil  altempU  have  lieen  m»*le  U>  estenel  tlie  mnge  of 
i\w  Nightingale  in  this  bland.  Mr.  Dillwyri  In  his  '  MAterinL^  for  a  Fnuna  nml 
Fioni  of  Swansea/  mentions  that  the  IaIo  Mr,  Tljomiu  Pvnripc,  by  brmjuringiieveml 
cmg<a«  of  binb  frtini  Norfolk,  and  tfiming  lliiiiii  out  into  faiH  wchxIm  at  Kilirrough, 
iieur  Swansea,  hojufl  to  iotroduce  tho  s|>erie8  to  timt  IcKmlity,  but  tlie  experiment 
vu  a  eaiii[ikte  failure.  Tbe  late  Sir  Jolm  Siticfatr  of  UlbsLer,  in  Caithness,  as  i» 
reoounietJ  in  many  wurkH,  had  a  {^reut  number  of  KiiLcbtiugaleH'  eg:g»  Rent  to  him 
from  London.  These  were  placed  in  EedbrifaaU'  ncslt*,  which  hat]  l»een  preTioualj 
found,  and  tho  yoking:  were  duly  hnteho<J  and  brought  «p  by  their  fotiti^r'{JAn;iit«. 
l!ui  %4}  no  f>ttr]M^(ie  was  nJl  tbt»  done,  for  in  SepUMuber  the  young  Nightitigitl«« 
diMipiK^r^d  iinil  wrvi'r  rt«lurned  Ut  tb«  place  of  their  birth. 
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believes  DaidiaH  to  he  the  name  whieh  anyone  strictly  fi^llow- 
ing  the  mles  for  Zoolo^^ieiU  Nunienclature,  adopted  by  the 
BritiBb  Association  for  the  Advancemeut  of  Science,  must  nse, 
and  accordingly  has  do  hemtation  in  emploviwgit  in  this  work, 
though  aware  that  the  proceeding  is  novel. 

In  the  east  of  Enrope  a  second  species  of  Nightingale 
occ0rB,  which p  though  long  known  to  Geraian  bird- fan eiera  a» 
the  Sprtisner,  was  first  specifically  distinguished  hyliechstein 
as  Stflria  phUomehi  and  by  other  authors  is  called  Ph'domehj 
tiirtloidt's  or  P,  Wftjor,  while  it  has  received  the  English 
name  Thi'ush-Nigbtingale,*  This  bird,  whose  regular  ap- 
pellation it  seems  shoakl  be  Daidlas  phUomrhtt  extends  its 
summer  range  further  to  the  nortliward  than  our  IK  hiacinut, 
and  reaches  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden:  westward  it  appears 
not  to  cross  the  Rliine  valley,  and  further  south  it  is  limited 
by  much  the  same  longitude,  though  Dr.  Cara  says  it  occurn 
in  Sardinia.  Eastward  it  would  seem  to  occur  in  India, 
Mr.  Jerdon  (Ibis,  1809  p,  356)  having  recognized  a  specimen 
in  the  Locknow  Museum. 

Tha  vignette  represents  the  nest  of  our  Nightingale. 

•  Failing  to  detect  the  blander  of  an  anonymous  writer  <2ool.  p>  187*5)  wUo 
applied  thm  uame  to  nvftry  differtntljird,  Mr,  Morris  has  itilTo4iic"od  the  '*ThriiBh- 
NightiDgale"  to  his  readers  as  a  liritish  speciijiii,  when  the  reconle*!  cHHurtmc^t  ^ 
1111  which  he  ehielly  reliee  Eotorioualj  refer  not  to  P/tifmuela  turti^ddius,   BiytJi,  J 
luit  to  Sfffrm  turtfmihjf^  B.  Meyer,  of  which,  thoogh  nudur  a  far  ukhr  name,  \ 
aoeoimt  will  bj-and-hyf  he  giveo  here.     There  h  no  sufficient  reason  for  t^njiposing 
that  the  Uu^r  NightingaJe  of  e&Bteiu  K«ro[)e  hns  ever  ri^ited  this  country. 
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RUTiriLLA    SUKCICA     (LlllllPeilS*), 

THE   BLUETHROAT. 

Phrrnienra  Snedau 

KuTirrLLA,  C.  L.  Brehm  f . — IlHl  wleiider,  comprewed  towanlw  the  point,  a  little 
*lt;flet't(Ml  tuid  very  sUglitly  ciunrginatetl.  Nartrilt  haml,  Bapemal  antl  ncjirly 
rnimd.  Wingn  rnfMleratc  ;  the  lirst  quill  short;  the  WM^ooci  equal  to  Ibe  sixth  ; 
♦  he  thifiil,  fourtli  and  fifth,  nearljf  cqjiifil,  ftfiil  one  of  tlioin  the  longest.  IjOgw 
►•lender,  the  tarsus  longer  tiirm  the  ini<1dle  to«.  J%nd  covered  iu  front  by  a  hingfe 
*"aie  ;  oaier  ttw  a  little  lunger  than  the  inner. 

Two  instanceB  only  of  the  occurrence  in  England  of  thiK 
pretty  Wrirhler  had  been  rocordeil  when,  in  1H3H.  the  HpeciOH 
was  included  in  the  orij^inul  edition  of  this  work.  The  firfti 
bird,  ft  fine  cock,  was  Hhot  on  the  TowTi-Moor  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  M«y  tJOtlu  IH^O,  hy  Mr.  Thomas  Enibleton,  who 
gave  it  to  the  Museum  of  that  t^iwii,  where  it  still  is.  This 
fact  WftH  first  noticed  in  1827  by  Mr,  Fox  in   his   '  SynopBis 

'  Mf4^irtlfa  #«ei*«vi,  Lmniuu^  Syst  Nat,  Rtl  12,  L  p,  38«  (IT'itf), 
t  I^rt^  1S2M,  p.  urn. 
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of  the  Newcustle  Museum  '  (pp.  298,  308),  and  afterwards  in 
the  *  Zoological  Journal '  (iii.  p.  497)-  The  second  specimeu 
was  recorded  in  1837,  bv  Mr.  J,  C,  Bale,  in  the  *  Naturalist ' 
(ii,  p.  275),  and  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  Dorsetshire, 

Soon  after  the  time  last  mentioued,  1  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Pluniptre  Methuen  that  a  specimen  killed  near  Birming- 
ham was  in  his  possession,  and  sul»se(]uentlj  Mr,  J.  H. 
Ouruey  sent  me  word  that  a  male  example  had  been  found 
dead  on  the  beach  at  Yarmouth,  September  2lBt»  1841,  Mr. 
Morris  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  E.  Cole,  one  shot 
at  Mar^jate,  in  September,  1842»  and  in  September,  1844, 
two  specimens,  one  old,  the  other  a  young  bird  of  the  year, 
and  both  then  iinskinued,  were  sent  for  ray  inspection  by 
Mr.  Gardner.  These  were  said  to  have  been  sliot  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey.  The  Strickland  Collection  id  the  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  eontiiiris  an  example  labelled 
**  Britiun,  1846''  ;  but  no  further  particulars  of  its  locality 
are  known.  About  Se[ilember  15th,  1862,  one  was  shotj 
near  'VMiimple,  in  Hoiiih  Devun,  as  recorded  by  Lord  Lilford 
(ZooL  p.  3701M.  A  hen  killed  at  Worthing,  May  2nd,  1853, 
is  mentioned  by  Mr,  J.  W.  Stephenson  (Zoo!»  p.  3907)  and  a 
cock  killed  early  in  May,  1856,  near  Lowestoft  (Zool.  p.  5149), 
is  also  in  Mr.  (Turney's  collection,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  notices 
one  said  to  have  been  killed  in  Somerset  in  1856  and  now 
in  the  Exeter  Miiseom,  and  Mr.  H.  Pratt  records  (Zool. 
p.  8281)  a  cock  caught  at  Brighton,  October  1st,  18G2, 
which  is  in  Mr.  Borrer's  collection.  Captain  Hadfield 
in  the  *  Zoologist  *  for  1865  and  the  two  following  years,,  i 
gave  a  series  of  observations  made  at  different  times  OE 
a  Blue- throated  Warbler  w^hich,  he  says,  frequented  a  locality 
in  tlie  Inle  of  Wight  from  at  least  February ,  1865,  to  Septem- 
her,  1867,  l>eing  for  part  of  the  time  joined  by  a  second. 
Finally  Mr.  Gray  hay  informed  the  Editor  that  a  cock  was 
caught  on  board  a  fishing-boat  off  Aberdeen,  May  16th,  1872. 

Whether  there  is  more  than  one  species  of  Bluethroat  is 
a  question  which  has  been  long  debated  and  cannot  yet  be 
deemed  settled.  Tlu'ee  forms  are  found,  the  males  of  which, 
when  in  breeding-plumage,  can  be  readily  distinguished,  and  two 
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of  thorn  certainly  have  dilTerout  breetlinp-jn^rouiKls.  The  bird 
named  by  LintiiciiR  MotafUhi  surviea  in  characterized  l)y  him 
IIS  posHessin^  a  red  spot  in  the  middle  of  its  blue  throat,*  and 
seven  at  least  of  the  specimcos  obtained  in  Britain ^ — namely, 
the  Newcastle,  Yaraioiith,  Lowestoft,  Bri*,'hton  and  Aberdeen 
examples,  as  well  as  that  in  the  Strickland  Collection^ — ^undoubt- 
edly belonc^  to  this  form,  which,  to  siiy  nothing  here  of  its  more 
eastern  range,  is  a  well-known  summer-visitant  to  the  higher 
and  more  northern  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  But  the 
majority  of  Rhiethroats  which  come  to  the  rest  of  Conti- 
iientid  Europe  have  a  white  instead  of  a  red  spot,  and  these 


white -spotted  birds,  erroneously  regarded  hy  most  ornitholo- 
g'ists  as  the  true  ,1/.  Rtwcku,  were  m  1831  first  distinguished 
hy  Brehm  (Handhuch,  p.  S53)  as  Ci/fftwcnbi  hHcon/tTna,\ 
and  do  not  ordiuarily  advance  further  north  than  Holland 
in  the  west,  or  cross  the  Baltic  iu  the  east.     The  third  form, 

•  Thi«  fact  ha«  been  orerlooked  by  most  wiit^ra,  wbo,  wbile  ai»)iljring  tbu  «|iitbet 
Muecim  to  the  coEnmoner  bkibitant  of  Euto(i«^  wbiob  nertT  mitA  Sweden*  Imve 
bestowed  on  Liiintpn§'H  bird  citlier  Rpecifie  mim'^s,  as  orientaliM,  fft$tuo«a^  indka^ 
tind  tlrrhroitrfRa. 

f  The  nnm«  St/lvm  ri/nn^culit^  Wolf  (Tii«eUeiil»ach,  i,  jj,  240),  tUough  older,  i» 
not  dintinetlve,  oaf  more  thui  is  Flnlks'ii  i\f.  cttrulc^la  (Zoogi'.  R.-A   I  p.  iSO). 
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with  the  throiil  t'litirely  blue,  received  in  1823  from  the  eldest 
Brehm  (Beitnige,  ii.  p.  173)  the  uimie  of  Siflrln  tv<iljL  Thin 
vvoidd  rtppeur  gODemlly  to  Mecompauy  the  white-spotted  rather 
than  the  red -spotted  form,  iiml  to  it  wyuld  neem  to  he  refenihle 
one  of  Cupt.  Hadliekra  birdii  (Zool.  s.s.  p,  17*2).  With  this 
poHHible  exception,  the  Editor  has  no  certain  infornnitiun  as 
to  the  oecurrenct^  in  the  liritiwh  IsLindH  of  any  hut  the  red- 
Bpottcd  form — -the  true  RutivtUn  Htieeiett^  of  which  a  male  and 
female  are  fij^ured  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  but,  as  there  ia 
always  a  likelihood  of  the  white-spotted  bird,  IL  Iruiovifanti, 
tin  ding  its  way  to  this  country,  he  retains  (on  page  323)  the 
representation  of  it  used  in  former  editions  of  this  work. 

In  the  'Nanmannia'  for  1855  (p.  160)  Dr.  Altom  pub- 
lislied  some  observations  which  might  at  first  sight  appear  to 
decide  the  question  at  issue,  and  he  accordingly  thinks  that 
the  sn|iposed  three  species  are  Init  phases  of  plumage  snc- 
cessivtily  undergone.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  a  very  considerable  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
t4trsiis,  commonly  correlated  with  the  c<douring  of  the  Ihroat 
in  the  males,  is  observabb:.  ThuB  iu  IL  troiji  the  larsuH 
measures  from  "95  to  1  inch ;  in  IL  icncociittna  from  I'tli  to 
1*08,  and  in  the  true  IL  anrcini  frum  1  to  1'18,  thus  shew- 
ing that  tlie  entirely  hlue-tliroated  birds  on  an  average  have 
the  shortest  and  the  red-spotted  the  longest  legs,  while  the 
white- HiHttted  form  is  intcn*mediate  in  thin  respect.  Further- 
more, not  only  have,  as  already  said,  it.  biKcm-f/ana  and  IL 


*  In  July,  1854,  Dr.  Alturn  boiij^lit  n  live  niiietliroat,  a  jFoang  rook,  then 
httving  s  dirly-whilo  chin  n\u]  throat,  Uerieaih  whiJ'h  was  a  pale  hliie  Wild  hoi- 
ilertnO  with  black  acnw!*  the  siinjer  furt  fif  ilw  )>reti>ii,  ainJ  hixvc-r  tlowu  tbcortrmjir}- 
rttiltlish  colouritig.  Tltlsplijumgij  Lhe  binJ  kv\ii  till  the  beKijiiiiii^  of  Mtirch,  isri»'>, 
wln3n  the  blue  alreadlj  exihting  ffratlunlly  btcxime  il*?e|ici\  through  the  weaiinp  cfl' 
vt  lite  wjiit«  tulgeH  of  the  feathti'iii,  jirid  the  narrow  lihiL'k  liimJer  luoio  iliHtiu(.'t, 
wbiiti  »nma  blut.'  fit-HtherH  irprouted  bI^;hE:r  up  ou  the  ibroiit.  The  ongTiin.!.  blue 
now  becftrnc  ihiy  by  liiiy,  ch^nnttr,  ami  that  wbioh  hutl  juis-t  bt'fjun  to  appear, 
broader,  t^o  tlmt,  on  March  !2Ut,  it  coircrc*!  the  whole  thn>iiL  i'X<vpt  tlie  rbin  and 
n  louiid  sj>ot  of  grey isih- white  in  tlie  iiddxi.  Tu  bin  huqfd&e,  mi  the  2;Jrd|  he 
found  thiB  b{nil  grown  red4j]jih,  so  mm  lo  rewiinbit;  the  ebamcturijfttic:  of  llie  true 
It  (iticviru  {at  miecHfd,  m  Ijir  rail:*  itt  rind  two  ilnyh  Inter  the  whole  breiut  wwa 
i!«i%  nearly  h«  in  IL  mtfji.  A  week  aftcrwimlN  ii  e!vnr  ia  Idle  spot  appeared|  »ml 
the  biril  Mtu»iL  |>eiitict  IL  fttn:w:iftiuu. 
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mti'rtrff  a  perfectly  distinct  breediiif^'-mnf^c*,  Init  tbc  jmrts  of 
Europt?  inhaliited  iu  summer  by  each  are  sepurat^Ll  by  11  w'ulv 
intervftl.  Thus  the  first,  though  locaU  breeds  generally 
throuf^hotit  temperate  Enrnpe  in  Hiiitahle  ]*laces  from  Holland 
across  North  Germany,  and  nowhere  in  these  coo  11  tries  does 
anyone  pretend  to  have  foiiud  the  second  taking  up  its  al>ode. 
Then  \vc  have  tbe  sontlu^rn  and  lower  part«  of  Seandinavin 
wherein  no  liluethi^oat  at  all  breeds ;  but,  as  soon  as  wr 
reach  the  mosses  of  its  subalpine  and  nortliern  districts. 
a  Blnelhroat  appears,  whicli  in  invariably  tlie  IL  sntTlca, 
retaining  its  eharacteristic  red  spot  tlirougbout  the  season, 
and  breeding  as  generally  irt  those  chilly  solitudes  as  Ji, 
Irtfcot'tftiua  does  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  Holland  and  North 
Oermany.  In  the  face,  then,  of  these  facts,  the  e\^denee  of 
Dr.  Altum  cannot  be  deemed  conclusive,  the  more  so  as  a 
close  attention  to  his  very  words^  and  the  instructive  figures 
Uy  which  they  are  illustrated,  shewa  that  his  bird  never  com- 
plett^Iy  assumed  tlie  appearance  either  of  li.  imlji  or  of  /^ 
Hueeinf,  but  that  it  tlid  finally  possess  the  full  eharacterisiies 
of  IL  Ifuttocffanft,  to  which  form  it  no  doubt  belonged.* 

The  food  of  thia  bird  is  earthworms,  insecta  and  berrieH. 
Its  song,  usually  drlivered  from  an  exposed  branch,  and 
never  more  eiTectively  than  in  the  broad  daylight  of  a 
fjajdand  midsummer's  night,  is  indescribaldy  delicious  and 
varieil,  as  may  he  inferred  from  the  bird  bearing  in  thr 
extreme  north  of  Europe  a  name,  signifying  ''  Hundred- 
tongues,*'  which  further  south  is  given  to  the  larger  Night- 
ingale. Its  call-note  is  plaintive,  and  tbe  cry  of  alarnt 
loud  and  harsh.  On  the  ground,  its  movements  are  so  brisk 
and  even  that  it  has  been  said  by  good  ohservera,  among 
them  HeehHteiii  and  Mr.  Jilyth,  to  run  like  a  Wagtail,  but, 
no  far  as  the  Editor's  experience  goes,  and  in  this  ho  is 
eonlirmed  by  Nan  maun' s  ojunion,  its  progress,  though  much 
more  speedy,  is  by  bopping  like  a  Redbreast,  to  ^vldcb  bird 

*  Dr  Altum  fe  o|ji(]|itn  in  aUo  ftblf  ooatrovtrLcil  in  the  *lKl\erNigt'  of  ihu 
AnuJumy  of  >*tot^kbf>liii  for  1800  (xvi I.  p-  i*"')  '>>  tl*^"*  Mevea,  but  Hum  olwcr* 
vAni  ruilurjitiNi  jk  (M<rUiiiljr  inbtAketi  wh«ii  bo  lapptMies  H,  kncoeifamt,  ta  l«  (inly 
Uic  young  iif  JL  w*tifi. 
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it  fans  great  resembljinee  in  some  of  its  actions.  Its  tail, 
bowever,  is  in  eoiiBtjiiit  motion,  l>eiiig  alt*?riiately  spread 
laterally  and  rlosed.  It  breeds  chiefly  in  wet  places  over- 
l^rowii  with  willows  and  liOLj-pIants.  The  nest  is  buUt  on 
the  ground,  fjjenerally  in  the  Bide  of  a  hole,  and  consists  of 
a  hirj^'e  foundation  of  leaves  and  ^rass  loosely  piled  to«]fether, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  more  earefully  constrncted  and 
deep  cap  uf  finer  materials.  The  e^gs,  to  the  ueml>er  of 
six,  are  shining,  and  appear  to  he  of  an  olive-colour,  deep 
when  they  are  fresh,  bnt  soon  puling,  and  eansed  \)y  the 
su  fill  si  on  of  reddish -brown  or  the  con  fluent  ^e  of  inoomerable 
markings  of  that  tint  ou  a  ^reenish-bhie  gronnd.  Home  are 
entirely  wliole-coloiired,  wlnle  otlierH  shew  the  *^ronnd  plainly 
between  the  marking's.  They  moaHiire  from  *7H  to  '05  by 
from  -59  to  -51  in.  Though  tlie  old  birds  are  shy,  the 
youn*^',  when  they  htiTe  left  tlieir  parents,  often  fref|uent 
the  neighbourhood  of  houses.  In  Asiaiic  Russia,  aceordintr 
to  PuUas,  there  is  no  bird  in  whose  nest  the  Cnckow  more 
frequently  lays  its  eofgs  than  this. 

The  red-spotted  form  of  Jiluethroat  is  found  in  winter 
throughout  India  and  North-eastern  Africa  as  far  as 
Abyssinia.  In  spring  it  seta  out  northwards,  reacliing  the 
far  east  of  Siberia  on  the  one  side,  and  apparently  sU^etching 
diagiuutlly  across  Europe  on  the  other,  its  summer- quarters 
being  the  more  nortbeni  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire  and, 
as  ah'eady  mentiuut'd,  of  Scandinavia.  It  is  believed  not  to 
breed  on  this  side  of  lat.  i5fr  N.  in  Norway  or  of  64**  in 
Sweden,  and  on  tboHe  parallels  only  in  the  moontains ;  hut 
it  ocL^urs  thence  to  the  most  norther u  limit  of  cither  country, 
its  elevation  ah**ve  the  sea-level  gradually  decreasing  as  it 
approaches  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  Siberia,  it  was  found 
breeding  not  rarely  on  the  iioganida,  in  lat.  70°  N.,  by  Dr. 
von  I^litldeudorff,  who  expressly  states  that  all  the  lards  he 
saw  belonged  to  this  f<irm,  as  also  does  Herr  Raddc.  In 
the  countries  interveuing  between  its  summer  nnd  winter- 
quarters  it  appears  only  as  a  migrant,  and  it  occurs,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Svvinhoe,  generally  througlumt  China ;  but  as 
regards  that  part  of  Europe  over  which  it  probjihly  passes 
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twice  a-year,  it  is  fiiDgiilarlv  wcarce.  Mr.  Giitke,  however, 
says  (JourD.  flir  Orii.  1B56,  p.  12}  thai  it  occurs  e\ery 
spring,  and  in  favauraWe  weather  in  gi-eat  nomljers,  on 
Heligoknil,  whence  po8sil>ly,  some  uf  those  which  reach 
thiH  coujitry  liave  Htniycd. 

The  Bluethroat  with  the  white  spot,  though  wintering  in 
Africa,  seems  generally  to  keep  to  the  more  western  pai:t  of 
that  coutiueut,  and  Jlr.  Drake  met  with  it  in  Morocco.  It 
is  found  in  Algeria ;  I  tut  though  it  does  occur  in  Egypt, 
seeniB  there  to  l>e  less  conmiou  than  the  red-spotted  form, 
and  its  most  eastern  recorded  locality  is  the  valley  of  the 
Lar»  in  Persia,  where  De  Filippi  ohserved  it.  It  has  been 
killed  in  M»ilta,  and  occurs  in  Spain  and  Poilugah  In  mont 
parts  of  Euri>pe  it  is  a  well-kuown  though  kical  l)ird.  It 
breedftp  according  to  M.  Jiailly,  in  Savoy,  hut  in  Bmall 
numbers:  us  alsu,  says  M.  Gerl>e»  in  some  parts  of  France, 
the  departments  of  the  Lower  Charente,  the  Saoue,  and  the 
Saone  and  Loire.  Further  north  it  is  more  abundant,  and 
breeds  regularly  in  the  ozierbeds  of  lielgiom,  on  the  boggy 
heaths  of  Holland,  and  m  North  Germany  in  every  willow- 
garth,  says  Dr.  Borggreve,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula. 

The  third  and  unspotted  form  of  Bluethroat  is  much 
scarcer  than  either  of  the  others,  and  its  range  cannot  be 
indicated  with  any  precision.  It  aeems  to  occur  most 
frequently  in  Germany,  but  has  been  obtained  also  in 
Holland  and  Spain. 

The  Bluethroat  has  been  commonly  placed  by  authors  in 
the  same  geims  with  the  Redstarts,  by  whatever  name  that 
genus  is  called,  and  any  structural  characters  that  can  be 
found  to  separate  them  must  be  of  the  most  trivial  kind  ; 
stilh  in  haluts,  and  especially  in  the  mode  of  reproduction, 
it  differs  fi-om  them  almost  enough  to  justify  its  segregation, 
and  in  that  ease  the  name  Ci/aneeuhi  of  Brehm,  which  is 
coeval  with  his  Hftfiriilft,  Hhoiihl  be  used  for  it. 

The  bill  and  irides  dark  lu'own  ;  over  the  eye  a  white 
streak  ;  the  head,  Irody  and  wings  above,  uniform  clove-brov;n, 
paler  or  sliglitly  rufous  on  tlie  outer  edgen  of  the  tlight- 
feaihera,  and  a  few  of  the  npper  tail -co  verts  bright  bay  ;  the 
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two  middle  tail-feathers  clove-browii,  but  the  others  with  the 
basal  half  bright  bay,  the  distal  half  brownish-black ;  chin, 
throat,  and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  ultra-marine  blue,  with  a 
large  central  spot  of  bright  bay  ;  below  the  blue  is  a  broad 
black  bar,  then  a  line  of  white,  and  still  lower  down  a  band 
of  bright  bay — but  the  last  two  markings  vary  in  extent  and 
one  or  the  other  is  not  unfrequently  absent ;  belly,  flanks 
and  under  tail-coverts  dirty-white,  the  last  sometimes  tinged 
with  reddish-brown  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  six  inches.  From  the  carpus 
to  the  end  of  the  third  and  longest  quill-feather,  two  inches 
and  seven-eighths. 

Females  resemble  the  males  in  their  uniform  colour  above  ; 
but  beneath  are  more  variable  :  the  chin  and  upper  part  of 
the  throat  is  greyish-white,  generally  with  an  indication  of 
blue  on  the  sides  ;  lower  down  there  is  commonly  a  mixture 
of  blue  and  of  bay  feathers,  to  which  succeeds  a  band  of  blue 
mixed  with  black,  and  then  some  feathers  tinged  with  bay. 
A  female,  however,  killed  from  the  nest  in  Norway,  and  now 
in  Mr.  Alston^s  collection,  has  no  appearance  whatever  of 
either  blue  or  l)ay  on  the  throat,  but  has  a  broad  dusky  band 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  The  belly  in  all  cases 
is  whitish.  Some  old  females  are  said  to  have  the  blue  and 
bay  almost  equal  in  colour  to  that  of  the  males. 

The  young  in  their  first  feathers  resemble  the  young  of 
the  Redbreast,  but  the  throat  is  white,  tinged  more  or  less 
with  bay,  and  they  have  the  characteristic  tail  of  the  adult. 

Young  males  afier  their  first  moult  somewhat  resemble 
adult  females  and  seem  to  be  equally  variable,  but  the  wing- 
feathers  have  broad  tips  or  edgings  of  yello^\^8h-brown. 


RuTiGiLLA  riKENicuRUS  (Liuuasus*). 

THE    REDHTAKT. 

Pha'nieurti  ruticilkt  f , 

The  Redstart  or  Firetail  is  a  summer  \'i8itor  that  comes 
to  thia  country  from  tho  south.  It  is  not  verj^  uunieroua,  nud 
iu  some  localities  m  rather  rare.  It  maken  its  n|>|iejtrnuc"o  iii 
the  Houtheru  couutiets  of  England  ^ewendij  aWut  the  wccuiul 
week  in  April,  and  arrives  in  the  neighhourbcNTJcl  of  Carlisle 
by  the  third  week,  n'tiirniu;^^  soutliward  towards  the  end  of 
August  ;  but  the  chti meter  of  the  beajiou  exercises  great  in- 
fluenee  in  determining  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  bird, 
as  well  as  some  others^  their  movements  being  generally  betttT 
indicated  by  the  state  of  vegetation  and  temperature  than  hy 
tho  almanack. 

In  some  particulars  the  Redstart  resembles  the  Bhiethroat 

and  the  Redbreast.     It  iuhabitH  the  skirts  of  forests,  lanes, 

*  Molfteiita  pkctnicuruM^  LinutruN,  Syst.  N.it.  &l  12,  i.  p.  335  (1766>. 
f    "Swiuiwtin  "     Mhf,  III.  Oi-n,  Ed.  2,  i.  p.  191  (1883)  t 
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meadows,  orchards  and  gardens,  and  is  partial  to  old  walls 
and  ruins  J  particularly  if  overrun  ^\'itli  ivy*  The  male  hird 
is  remarkable  for  the  distriljution  and  purity  of  the  colours 
of  his  plumage,  and  makes  himself  rather  conspicuous  by 
perching  on  the  uppermost  branch  of  low  treen,  repeatetUy 
flirting  and  jerking  his  tail,  and  singing  his  soft  and  sweet 
song,— occasionally  taking  a  short  flight  to  some  other  pro- 
minent station.  Like  most  of  tiiose  birds  that  are  gifted 
with  powers  of  song,  as  observed  in  the  account  of  the  Black- 
bird, the  Redstart  is  also  an  imitator  of  the  notes  of  other 
tipeciea  ;  and  some  have  been  taught,  like  the  Bullfinch,  to 
repeat  a  tune. 

The  food  of  the  Redstart  is  worms,  beetles  and  their  grubs, 
flies,  spiders,  ants  and  their  eggs,  fruit  and  benieB.  Most 
of  these  are  sought  on  the  ground ;  but  it  is  also  frequently 
seen  to  capture  insects  on  the  wing  with  as  much  ease  and 
certainty  as  the  true  Flycatchers*. 

The  nest,  which  is  rather  loosely  constructed,  is  formed 
externally  of  moss,  dry  grass  and  fine  roots,  and  lined  with 
hair  and  feathers  :  it  is  commonly  placed  in  a  hollow  tree, 
the  hole  of  a  wall,  the  roof  of  a  building,  or  behind  a  branch 
of  a  tree  that  is  trained  against  a  wall,  and  sometimes  in  a 
hole  on  the  ground  even  where  there  has  happened  to  ha 
abundance  of  trees  ;  while  many  more  exceptional  localities 
have  been  obscr\^ed  to  be  chosen  on  occasion  by  the  bird — 
such  as  a  large  inverted  Hower-pot,  to  which  entrance  was 
obtained  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom;  a  partly-open 
drawer  in  a  garden-shed ;  the  gudgeon  of  a  door-hinge,  as 
figured  by  Bishop  Stanley  ;  not  to  mention  convenient  niches 
in  the  interior  of  inhabited  houses.  In  Lapland  on  more 
than  one  occasion  Wolley  found  that  a  Redstart  had  laid  its 
eggs  in  the  nest  of  a  Titmouse  (Parus  cuwhts). 

The  eggs  are  from  five  to  seven  or  even  eight  in  number, 
and  are  of  a  pale  greenish-blue^generally  lighter  than  those 

•  This  feat  is  ^ery  characterUtie  of  the  beautiful  bird  nfually  known  in  North 
Amema  a«  tlio  KcdstAft  (Settkphoffa  rulieiUa\  beloogiag  to  the  ftUDiIj  Mnioiiltidee, 
which  IB  confined  to  the  New  World,  tkud  hju  perhap*  gr«&t«r  nfllmty  to  the 
MuMeimpid€E  tLaa  lUe  Sylviidtt. 
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of  the  Hodge- Sparrow,  aiul  sometimes  with  a  few  faint  red- 
dish specks.  They  measure  from  *75  to  '62  by  from  '56  to 
•51  in.  Two  broods  are  often  produced  in  the  season,  the 
young  of  the  first  being  fledged  by  the  second  week  in  Jone. 

The  Kedstart  is  naturally  shy  and  timid  ;  bat  during  the 
time  the  female  is  sitting,  the  male  exposes  himself  con- 
stftntly,  and  may  almost  always  be  seen  in  some  conspicuous 
situation,  not  far  from  the  nest.  At  this  season  he  sings 
early  and  late  ;  having  been  heard  after  ten  oVlock  at  night 
and  at  three  on  the  following  morning. 

The  Rt-d^t^rt  breeds  regularly  in  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  though  a  very  rare  bird  to  the  westward  of 
Exeter.  In  Scotland  it  is  found  in  summer  as  far  as  Caith- 
ness, but  it  does  not  occur  In  the  Hebrides,  and  only  occa- 
sionally in  Shetland,  and  everywhere  seems  to  be  less  nume- 
rous than  in  Smith  Britain.  In  Ireland  it  is  also  rare,  and 
Thompson  appears  to  have  never  seen  but  one  specimen 
(killed  near  Kingstown  in  1830)  which  had  been  obtained  in 
that  country,  or  heard  of  but  four  others. 

In  a  northern  direction,  it  breeds  throughout  Scandinavia 
nearly  as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  and  in  Finland  it  is  con- 
sidered by  Magnus  von  Wright  to  be  one  of  the  commont'st 
of  all  Warblers.  Herr  Meves  noticed  it  at  Archangel,  but 
further  in  North-eastern  Russia  its  range  cannot  be  traced, 
from  its  having  been  confounded  with  otht-r  species.  It  is 
said  to  be  very  common  in  the  woods  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
to  breed  in  Persia.  It  has  been  recorded  from  Imlia,  but 
apparently  the  species  there  is  distinct.  Specimens  have 
been  received  from  Erzeroum  and  Trebizond.  In  Palestine 
it  is  strictly  a  summer-visitant.  It  arrives  in  Egypt  pretty 
early  in  autumn,  and  goes  to  Abyssinia  and  the  White  Nile, 
whence  it  returns  in  spring,  nnd  nt  that  season  Mr,  Cham- 
bers-Hodge its  shot  it  in  Tripoh.  It  occurs  in  Algeria,  but 
Beems  not  to  be  plentiful  there,  tbongh  said  to  be  common 
at  Tangiers.  Al.  Bcrthelot  and  Dr.  Bulle  obtained  it  in  the 
Canaries.  It  is  found  in  Spain^  but  is  not  recorded  from 
Portugal.     In  the  rest  of  Europe  it  is  sulliciently  abundant. 

In   the   adult   male  Redstart  during  summer  the  bill  is 
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black,  with  a  narrow  bbick  band  above  its  base;  the  foreliead 
white ;  tlie  top  of  the  head,  the  scapulars,  back  and  wing- 
coverts,  lead-grey ;  wiiig-qoills  browo,  with  the  outer  edges 
rather  li^'hter ;  rump,  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  bright  bay, 
the  two  middle  tail-feathers  darker  brown  ;  the  chin,  throat 
and  sides  of  the  neck  and  face,  jet  black ;  breast  and  axil- 
htries  bright  bay,  belly  and  lower  wing-coverts  paler,  the 
former  l>eing  mixed  with  yellowisli- white,  which  prevails  on 
the  vent ;  tail  beneath,  including  the  shafts  of  the  feathers, 
rutbus ;  witig-quillH  beneath  shining  grey :  iridos  brown  : 
let^s,  toes  and   claws  dark  brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  five  inches  and  a  quarter. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  lonf^est  wing- feather, 
three  inches :  the  second  primary  equal  to  the  sixth ;  tho 
third  the  longest. 

The  female  wants  the  white  and  black  on  the  head  ;  the 
body  greyish -brown  above ;  the  bay  colour  of  the  tail  rather 
less  bright  than  in  the  males  ;  the  body  and  tail  beneath  pale 
reddish'browu.  Very  old  females  are  said  to  obtain  a 
plumage  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  males,  but  the 
colours  are  neither  so  pure  nor  so  bright. 

The  young  in  their  nestling  plumage  a  goi^d  deal  reseiublo 
those  of  the  Redbreast,  except  on  the  rump  and  tail,  which 
are  of  a  dull  rufiuis,  being  dusky  brown  above,  with  a  pale 
spot  upon  each  feather  :  wing-coverts  broadly  edgetl  with  pale 
brown ;  breast  mottled  with  yellowish  and  dusky  brown. 

Young  males  of  the  year  after  their  autumn  moult,  and 
adult  males  iu  winter  have  the  black  and  bay  parts  of  the 
throat  and  breast  varied  with  white  lines ;  no  white  on  the 
ftn*ehead  of  the  young  males ;  and  the  body  above  is  jmle 
reddish'brown,  tinged  with  grey. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hteort^  a  tail,  or  (as  shewn  by  the 
well 'known  Start  in  Devonshire)  a  point  of  land,  we  have  the 
second  syllable  of  this  bird's  name,  which  means  simply 
**  red  tail."  Therefore  those  writers  who  call  the  species 
next  to  be  described  the  '*  Blackstart ''  are  guilty  of  a  palpa- 
ble misnomer,  since  a  less  suitable  name  for  it  could  hardly 
be  chosen. 
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KUTICILLA    TITY8    (ScajJoLl*}, 

THK   BLACK   REDSTART. 

Phfvnlcum  tithys. 

The  Black  Redstart,  wliieh  is  at  once  di8Uno:nislu'd 
from  the  well-kiiown  auil  common  Kpeeii^B,  last  iioscril»ecl,  hy 
beiiif?  Booty-black  on  the  breiist  and  belly  wLere  tbe  otber 
is  reclfliHli-br(jwn,  was  first  iimde  known  as  an  occaBional 
viHUor  to  this  country  hy  Mr.  Gould,  who  recorded  {Zooh 
Journ.  V-  p.  103)  the  capture  of  a  Rpccimen  by  Mr.  Bond  at 
Kilburn,  near  London,  October  25th,  1829  ;  and  auotlier 
example  was  afterwards  seen  in  the  Rt^gent^s  Park,  In  1H30, 
two  more  specimens  were  obtained,  one  at  Bristol,  the 
(Ktber  at  Brigbtou.  In  January,  1833,  a  fifth  occurred  at 
Teignmouth,  and  in  December,  1835,  one  was  sbot  near 
Bristol,     Since  then  the  recorded  occurrences  have  become 

•  SylrtG  lit/tt/M  (bj  tni.^t.ike),  Scopoli,  Annu»  L  Hiatorico-Natumlii,  p,  157 
(n<19).  TliJA  natumnKt  ailmittedJy  took  kh  Bt>eciAG  n&ine  from  tiiiini]uiit}|  who 
9\^]i  the  won!  titi/9,  rh*H'1  t3e«tjer  ;  bat  tJje  tje^t  clusical  amlboritieA,  StcpJisnun, 
Porsnti  iinil  Pfuwow^  coii>i(itir  IttU  to  l>«  ri^hi.  THis  ciriiiaDally  meant  a  aoiaU 
eliirping  hlnl^  luA  in  |Mj>wilily  r^^gnntc  with  itic  firet  eiyllable  ot  otir  Titmo^te  and 
AVIfirk.    S<.e  ^  Ann.  A  Miigf  N.  11/  kt,  4,  %.  ]k  227, 
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slmoat  umnmetuble  and  Ibe  biid  ui  mm  U>  he 
regular  wiateT-Tisitant  to  nuMi  of  the  acmtli-wesieni  ccmn- 
tiea^y  eerUin  localities  on  the  ccwsts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Deron,  Cornwall  and  Pembrokeshire  being  hardly  ever  un- 
tenanted at  that  a^son*  To  the  eastward  it  ia  leaa  eommon^ 
but  ti  has  oeenaed  many  timea  in  Saaaex,  and  more  or  ! 
oAeii  in  Keni^  Snllblk  and  Norfolk — ahnoat  alwaya  near  the 
aea.  Forthar  inland  it  haa  been  obaerred  aa  a  straggler  in 
Berkahire^  OiJbrdahire  and  I^erbyshire,  and  so  far  to  the  < 
northward  as  near  Lrrerpool.  Bellamy,  in  1839,  said  it  had 
been  known  to  breed  at  Exeter^,  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  it  did  so  in  IS59,  at  Boogdon,  in  Staffordshire, 
aa  recorded  by  the  late  3dr«  B.  W,  Hawkins  (ZooL  p.  3503), 
for  the  appearance  of  the  eggs,  then  taken,  satisfied  the 
scmples  of  Mr.  Hewitson  (Eggs  Br.  B.  Ed.  3,  p.  106).  Mr. 
Sterlsnd  also  in  the  *  Birds  of  Sherwood  Forest '  (pp.  67,  68) 
mentions  some  nests  foand,  in  1854  and  1856,  near  Ollerton 
in  Nottinghamshire,  which  he  believes  were  those  of  this 
•pedes,  and  one  of  the  eggs  he  took  and  kindly  sent  to  the 
Editor  seems  to  confirm  the  supposition.  Mr.  Gray  too 
states  that  he  was  in  farmed  by  Mr.  George  Kirkpatrick  that 
in  1858  he  found  a  nest  and  eggs  at  Duncow  near  Dumfries, 
which  he  could  not  make  oot  to  belong  to  any  other  than 
this  species.  In  Scotland,  however,  the  Black  Redstart  is 
a  rare  bird  :  Mr,  Gray  mentions  only  three  cases  in  which 
it  has  occurred  as  a  visitor :  some  twenty  years  since  in  Caith- 
neiia ;  at  CnOen  in  Banffshire  in  1857  ;  and  at  Kirkwall  in 
Orkney  in  1857  ;  but  Dr.  Gordon  informs  the  Editor  of  its 
having  been  found  near  Elgin  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Though,  as  already  stated,  the  specimen  obtained  in  1829 
was  the  first  to  make  the  species  known  as  British,  Thompson 

•  Bonei  h  the  chief  eieeption,  only  one  example  being  reoordeil  tbcnce.  Tliii 
Ooeon^T  March  ll^tli,  18^17,  At  Tamil i-Kejne» ion,  as  the  Editor  waa  kindly  in- 
tormvtl  by  Mr.  J.  U.  Atufien,  whose  bod  Hhot  il  :  the  U)c&lity  aad  ditte  puUisfaed 
(Zool.  B.i.  p.  If*  11)  being  wrong.  Yet  the  cIlUb  of  Porbeck  sad  Portland  can 
hartlly  escAi^e  iu  vbitu  were  they  looked  for. 

t  Thi«  jiuUiur  (Nat,  Ukt,  S.  Deron)  includes  the  specien  twice,  onoc  under  its 
itiiiml  imme  (p.  20<1)  littd  onoe  (p.  205)  tm  **  SylirjA  Erithactis,  Linn/*,  which  is 
properly,  lu  hmmfun  suMpecled,  the  ben  of  JL  phanicurug. 
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eaya  that,  BO  early  as  1818,  Mr,  Ball  saw  it  about  Yoiighal 
IB  Irelaod,  and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  next  few  jear» 
ten  examples  were  seen,  of  which  five  were  killed  in  one 
autnmn.  Tliompaon  furtlier  mentions  its  occurrence  more 
recently  in  the  same  locality  as  well  as  in  others  on  the 
west  coast,  and  the  captare  of  one  on  hoard  ship  between 
Glasgow  and  Belfast.  In  1B55  Mr.  Bilson  told  the  Editor 
of  one  obtained  in  Galway ;  and  Mr,  Blake-Ivnox,  who  has 
recorded  the  appearance  of  several  examples  near  Dublin, 
kindly  furnishes  the  information  that  it  comes  every  winter 
to  that  part  of  Ireland^  sometimes  in  companies  of  from 
five  to  twenty,  and  that  he  has  seen  ten  or  more  together 
catching  flies  against  a  sunny  wall. 

This  bird,  Captain  Feilden  says,  has  lately  been  observed 
in  the  FsBroes  by  Herr  H.  C.  Miiller,  and  Herr  Preyer 
believes  he  saw  one  in  Icehind  in  June  1860.  It  has 
occurred  in  Heligohtud,  and  one  was  shot  by  Herr  Collett 
at  Chiistiania,  in  Norway,  in  April,  1864.  Four  examples 
have  been  obsen'ed  in  Sweden^  all  in  the  southern  or  middle 
provinces,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  at  Greenaa  in 
Denmark.  It  is  rare  in  Holsteiu,  but  commoner  in  Lauen- 
burg,  and  occurs  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  here  and  there 
in  the  villages  of  Mecklenburg,  but  is  never  ver}^  numerous. 
In  the  whole  of  North  Germany,  Dr,  BorggreTO  says  it  is 
strictly  a  summer-bird,  and  within  the  last  ten  years  has 
greatly  extended  its  range  towards  the  east,  so  as  now*  to  reach 
Plrussia  proper.  Gloger,  forty  years  ago,  noticed  that  in 
Silesia  its  numbers  were  visibly  increasing,  and  Zawadzki 
makes  the  same  remark  as  regards  the  Carpathians.  In 
Russia,  Pallas  only  obtained  it  once,  at  Simbirsk  on  the 
Volga  ;  but  it  was  obseiwed  by  Capt.  Blakiston  and  Major 
Irby  in  the  Crimea,  and  M^netries  met  with  it  in  the 
Caucasus.  It  frequents  Asia  Minor,  at  least  in  winter,  and 
in  Palestine  is  conspicuously  common  and  residents  In 
North-eastern  Africa,  according  to  Dr*  von  Heiiglin,  it  is 
a  not  very  common  migrant,  and,  though  reaching  Southern 
Nubia,  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  common  Redstart.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  Tmiis,  is  said  to  breed  in  Algeria,  and 
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occurs  at  Tangiera,  Mr,  A.  C*  Soiitli  saw  it  iu  PorUigal 
frequenting  tlie  very  lieart  of  LislxJii,  and  it  h  abundant  in 
Spain,  liannting  the  towns  and  yillages  iu  antumu  and  winter, 
aud  repairing  to  the  hills  to  breed.  Within  the  limits  just 
traced  it  ia  a  well-known  summer- bird  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  choosing  cities  for  its  residence  equally  with  high 
mountains,  and  its  adaptability  to  such  varied  conditions  of 
life,  as  is  exemplified  thus,  and  also  Ity  its  so  constantly  and, 
for  ti  migrant  Warbler,  so  exceptionally  wintering  on  our 
coasts,  is  doubtless  a  reason  for  the  increased  and  ever 
increasing  territory  it  now  occupies. 

The  manners  and  food  of  this  bird  are  Bomewhat  similar 
to  tho^  of  the  common  Bedstart.  Its  nest,  built  of  grass, 
moss  and  a  few  dead  leaves,  and  lined  with  hair  or  wool,  is 
placed  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  under  a  heap  of  stones  or,  in 
towns  and  villages,  in  the  hole  of  a  wall,  or  the  roof  of  a 
house  or  church*.  The  oggs  are  five  or  six  in  number,  of  a 
pure,  shining  white,  and  measure  from  "85  to  -7  by  from  '61 
to  '55  in.  The  female  frequently  has  two  broods  in  the 
season.  The  song  of  the  male,  according  to  Bechstein, 
**  contains  a  few  high,  clear  notes,  which  may  be  heard  from 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  night.  The  bird  is  always 
gay  and  active,  shaking  its  tail  at  every  hop,  and  continually 
uttering  its  peculiar  call- note.*' 

Mr,  Gatcombe,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  noted 
the  regular  appearance  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Plymouth,  informs  the  Editor  that  it  generally  arrives 
about  the  first  week  of  November  and  remains  till  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  **  The  birds,'*  lie  says,  '*  fre- 
quent the  rocks  along  the  coast  just  above  highwater-mark, 
now  and  then  hopping  on  the  gi'ass  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs, 
like  Wheatears,  but  seldom  perching  on  a  bush  or  twig. 
Quarries  near  the  sea  and  stone-walla  of  any  kind  are  very  i 
attractive  to  them,  and  I  have  also  seen  them  on  church 
towers  and  flitting  among  the  tombstones  in  churchyards, 
taking  insects  like  Flycatchers.  I  once  took  from  the  gullet 
of  one  an  example,-  about  an  inch  long,  of  Lh/m  oceunica 

*  M.  Ueibe  uii^iQtiuiiit  El  ncHt  buLIt  on  a  IcKXiuiotive  Htcam-cngiiic. 
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— a  crustacean  often  seen  ruiiuiug  od  rocks  and  Bea-walls. 
Duriiig  tlie  first  week  after  their  arrival  they  remain  in 
company  but  then  disperae,  A  favourite  haunt  is  seldom 
without  its  Redstart,  and  should  one  he  killed  another  soon 
takes  its  place.  Although  restless  and  rather  nhy,  they  seam 
to  be  easily  trapped,  and  are  sometimes  caught  with  bird- 
lime, Most  of  those  visiting  us  are  the  young  of  the  year 
in  their  brownish-grey  dress,  and  out-number  the  old  males, 
with  the  Idack  throat  and  white  ahir  patch,  by  twenty  to  one. 
This  I  have  also  observed  to  he  the  case  with  those  exposed 
in  the  markets  on  the  continent  in  autumn,  for  among  the 
many  I  have  at  different  times  seen  I  have  detected  only  one 
old  male*  In  phimage  they  vary  considerably.  I  have  ob- 
tained tliem  witli  the  throats  blaek,  but  withoui  any  white 
alar  patch,  and  again,  with  the  white  pretty  strongly  marked 
and  not  a  trace  of  the  black,  hot  this  hist  condition  is  rare, 
and  seems  to  me  very  strange,  for  the  black  almost  always 
appears  before  the  white.  Old  males  are  scarce,  as  already 
said,  and  are  very  shy  compared  with  younger  males  shemug 
the  black  throat  but  no  white,  while  tliese  again  are  scarcer 
than  the  young  of  the  year.  I  believe  tliat  the  old  male 
never  loses  the  black  throat  and  ^vhite  alar  patch  when  once 
acquired  ;  but  the  autumnal  plumage,  lieing  long  and  tipped 
with  grey,  partially  obscures  tlie  black  throat,  though  adding 
to  the  eadent  of  the  alar  patch  :  the  tijis  wearing  off  towards 
apring,  the  black  throat  is  again  revealed.  Indeed,  but  for 
these  slight  cb^niges  the  old  male  would  difler  very  little  in 
summer  or  winter.  In  very  old  birds  the  back  is  darker.  I 
have  never  known  the  Black  Redstart  remain  to  breed  in  this 
neiglibourhood»  hut  an  old  male,  which  I  suspect  liad  been 
wounded,  frcrjiiented  the  same  locality  for  two  whole  winters, 
and  I  think  did  Mot  leave  it  during  the  interveuiug  summer." 
In  the  adult  male,  the  liill  is  black,  the  irides  bliickish- 
brown  :  frontal  band  and  lores  black  ;  top  td"  tlie  head,  neck 
and  back,  dark  bluinh  grey  ;  wing-coverts  and  fjnills  greyish- 
black,  the  former  edged  with  lighter  grey,  the  secondaries 
and  tertials  white  on  the  outer  edges  ;  rump  and  taibcoverts 
bay  ;  tail  bay,  tipped  with  blackisb-brown,  except  the  two 
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miiWIe  featherfi,  which  are  hi ackish -brown  throiighont. 
cheeks,  chin  aud  throat  black ;  breast  and  sides  dark  sooty* 
grey,  heci>njiiig  shiie-grey  on  the  belly,  and  lighter  on  the 
vent  and  lower  tail -coverts,  which  are  tinged  with  red  ;  lower 
wing-cu verts  dull  greyish-white ;  the  primaries  leaJ-grey, 
and  tail  bay,  beneath  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  black. 

The  whole  length  is  five  inches  and  throe-qiiarter».  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  three  inches  and 
three-eighths  :  the  second  and  seventh  qtiills  nearly  equal ; 
the  third,  fonrtb  and  fifth  longer  than  the  sixth,  nearly 
equal  and  h>ngest. 

The  female  is  not  very  nnlike  that  of  the  preceding  species^ 
but  is  geuerully  somewhat  darker.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a 
dull  brownish-grey,  the  tertials  margined  with  butiy- white  ; 
tail  more  dusky,  and  the  onter  pair  of  feathers  with  the  outer 
web  brown  ;  the  l>ody  beneath  light  gi*ey- 

The  young  birds  in  their  first  plumage  are  said  to  resemble 
adult  females;  but  the  changes  the  males  undergo  l)efore 
they  assume  the  perfect  phimage.  and  the  length  of  time  the 
process  takes  do  not  seem  to  be  well  understood*  Young 
males  sometimes  breed  in  immature  plumage,  and  birds  so 
behaving  were  once  regarded  hy  M.  Gerbe  as  a  distinct 
species,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  RnticUla  calrilf  but 
he  has  since  relinquished  that  opinion. 

The  vignette  represents  the  nest  from  the  plate  in 
StKhinz's  work  before  mentioned. 
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HAXtCOhA   KUBICOLA  (LionjPUB*). 

THE    STONECHAT. 
Sttxicola  rt(bieola. 

Saxjcola,  BechMfinf, — Bill  atmigbt,  hnriul  at  the  hwme  ;  the  upptfr  m&ndibte 
receding  townrdii  the  forehoftd,  eotii pressed  towanU  ihv  tip,  which  i*.  dccurved 
And  more  or  Ictt  inrlenied.  Nostrils  bnsal,  inpeninl  antl  oval.  Ga(H!  1)eset  bj 
a  few  hairs.  Wiiii2»  with  the  first  quill -feather  very  short  ;  tlitj  Heoond  aliorter 
thuti  the  tbini,  fourth,  or  iti  some  CK»m  the  fifth  ;  the  third  or  fourth  the  longeftt ; 
covi'rU  and  ftC&puIarB  sliort.  Feet  wiili  the  inrHi  long,  cov«rtjd  in  front  bjr  ouf> 
iofi|(  BCflJe,  to  which  Bu«ci«ed  two  or  three  f<horter  onen  ;  the  outer  tou  |iartl)r 
otiited  to  tlie  middle  lo«  ;  htnd  claw  »hort,  strong  and  cun*cd. 

The  Stonechat,  a  migrntory  species  over  mogt  of  tbitt 
pari  of  tlie  Europoan  Continent  whore  it  occurs  iit  all,  is  a 
constant  rosiclt'Lit  in  tliib  country,  tluni^^h  tloubtloss  nome  iif 
tlume  bred  hi-re  leave  us  in  autumn,  to  return  in  the  folJuw- 
ing  spriiif^*  Many  may  be  seen  tbrougbout  the  win  tor  tn\ 
niOBt  of  our  fnrze-^j^-owu  commouH  ami  lioatbs,  but  should 
the   weather  pnive   very  severe,   they  leave    tliese   expose*! 

•  MiUarilh  ruhiroht.  Linnn^tts,  Rv»l.  Nul.  Ed.  12,  i^  p.  332  (ir«<J). 
t  C»rnithologi»«di«  Ttwchi-nhuchi  i.  p.  210  (1802). 
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fliHtricts  Hml  repair  to  more  sheltered  BitiiiitioDS,  under  such 
circumstances  especijiUy  freqiicutiDg  slieep-foltla*  At  most 
seasons  of  the  year  this  Uvely  little  bird  may  be  seen  ^flitting 
from  bush  to  l>UBh,  reBtlcfifl  and  noisy,  almost  ftlwitys  perclnitg 
Gil  an  elevated  twig  or  rail,  and  seldom  reinainiiig  long  in 
one  spot.  From  such  a  position  it  drops  to  the  gi*ouiid  in 
quest  of  its  prey,  some  insect  or  8U3nll  worm,  and  rapidly 
returns  to  its  post.  The  Hon^''  of  the  male,  often  uttered  while 
fluttering  in  the  air,  in  short,  but  pleasing,  and  his  bright 
colours  Bud  sprightly  habits  malie  him  an  attractive  feature 
in  many  an  otherwise  dreary  landseupe. 

The  Stonechttt  begins  to  buihi  early  in  April :  the  nest  isj 
bu'ge,  and  usuiilly  placed  on  or  near  the  ground  at  the  basal 
of  a  but^b  ;   the  outside  of  one,  now  before  me,  is  constructed  , 
of  moss  and  strong  grass,  lined  with  fine  bents,  hairs  and  a 
few   small   feathers.     The  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs  of  a 
pale  greenish -blue,  closely  mottled  with  tine  and  occasionally 
confluent  specks  of  pale  reddish-brown,  which  are  sometimes  J 
collected  in  a  zone*     They  measure  from  *74  to  '67  by  from 
•61  to  '51  in.     The  young  are  usually  hatched  by  the  middle 
of  May  ;  and  the  parents  are  then  clamorous  and  bold,  prac- 
tising various  tricks  to  entice  intruders  from  their  nest. 

The  Stonecliat,  though  local,  breeds  in  all  the  counties  of 
Grreafc  Britain*  It  is  very  rare  in  Orkney  and  rarer  still  in 
Shetland.  In  Irehmd  it  is  common  and  resident  throughout 
the  island,  but  Mr,  Bhike-Kuox  has  noticed  that  from  June 
to  October  it  is  scarce,  while  its  numbers  increase  in  autumn. 

The  range  of  this  species  in  Europe  is  somewhat  peculiar- 
It  is  not  found  in  Ntnway,  and  according  to  Prof.  Nilsson  has 
only  once  been  met  with  in  Sweden,  namely,  at  Malmo,  just 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Denmark,  in  which  country  it  has, 
says  Dr,  Kjixa-b oiling,  been  only  twice  ol)served.  It  has 
occurred  in  Heligoland,  but  is  rare  in  Oldenburg  and  not 
common  m  Miiuster,  Though  reported  to  breed  in  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg  and  to  occur  in  Mecklenburg,  it  seems  in 
North  Germany  to  be  only  an  accidental  visitor  to  the  right 
i>f  the  Elbe,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  further  to  the  east-, 
ward  than  Western  Pomerania,  where  it  has  been  once  metj 
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with.  It  iH  €011111^011  on  the  liljiuo  and  iu  parts  of  Southern 
Geniiiiiiy,  but  in  Ct'iitnil  OoniiHiiy,  a«  iu  Atihalt  aiul  Siirsia, 
is  rare.  In  Hungary  its  appearauce  seems  to  be  accidental 
only,  but  it  occurs  iu  Austria,  iind  in  Styriu  SoideuBacber 
fttatea  that  a  good  many  breed  and  some  pass  the  winter.  It- 
was  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Fiuseh  in  the  JiiLlkan,  but  is  not  un- 
commuu  in  Turkey.  Major  Irliy  observed  it  in  the  Crimea, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  pretty  common  in  Caucasia,  Mr.  Dresser 
informs  the  Editor  that  as  regards  European  Bnssia  it  is 
found  ID  the  (Tovernuient  of  Jaroslav,  tbouf^b  scarce  there, 
and  not  found  in  that  of  Moscow,  and  is  said  to  occur  near 
Tcherdyn  iu  that  of  Perm^  so  that  its  range  in  the  east  is 
more  northerly  than  in  the  west.  Palbis  gives  it  as  abun- 
dant in  Southern  Russia  iu  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  thence 
throughout  Siberia,  but  some  of  the  eastern  spt^cimens  have 
the  root  of  the  tail  white,  and  thus  resemble  the  Saxivola 
ftrmjfiit'ki  of  Elirenberg,  while  again  examples  from  Japan, 
formerly  considered  to  be  S*  rtihicoht,  have  since  been  referred, 
as  also  those  from  China »  to  S.  intVnyt  (Blyth),  which  is  said 
to  present  several  ditTerences  in  colour,  to  be  smaller  and  to 
have  a  different  V(uce.  Mr.  Blyth  now  thinks  that  the  true 
8.  rnhkoht  may  occur  in  India  as  well  as  the  very  similar 
S,  Indka.  De  Filippi  includes  the  former  among  the  birds 
<jf  Western  Persia  ;  it  is  very  abundant  iu  Palestine  in  winter, 
and  Strickland  olitained  it  at  the  same  season  at  Smyrna. 
The  Stonechat  is  also  fouud  in  Africa.  It  comes  to  Egypt 
iu  autumn  and  ascends  the  Nile  as  far  as  lat.  T**  N.»  returning 
agaiu  iu  April.  It  occurs  in  Algeria  and  in  Morocco,  but  i« 
not  known  to  breed  there.  MM.  Weltb  and  Beithelot  met 
with  it  in  Teueriffe.  Hwainson  includes  it  among  the  birds 
of  Sc'uegab  and  Prof-  du  Bocage  has  received  it  from  one  of 
the  Portuguese  settleiuents  on  the  west  coast.  Further  to 
the  south,  even  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  Stonechat  of 
large  size  and  brilliant  colour  is  found,  and  this  bird,  though 
by  some  considered  specificuliy  identical  with  our  own,  was 
long  ago  described  as  distinct  by  Linmeus  under  the  name  of 
MiiHctrajxi  torqttfita.  Returning  to  Europe,  the  Stonechat  is 
found  iu  all  the  southern  and  western  countries  of  the  con- 
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tineiit.  III  the  Cycltides  it  is  a  wiuter-biitl  ;  iu  Greece  and 
Italy  it  is  partly  resideut  and  partly  mi|j^mtory.  In  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  it  is  resident,  as  it  also  ia  in  Provence  and 
Southern  Spain,  wlit^ro  it  breeds  in  the  i>lain8.  In  Portugal 
it  is  said  to  be  extremely  abundant,  and  it  is  found  tlirough- 
oiit  the  rest  of  France  and  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  where 
it  is  loigratory*. 

Tlnj  adult  male,  in  Hay,  has  the  hill  black  ;  the  irides 
dark  brown  ;  the  head,  throat,  nape  and  hack,  nearly  black, 
many  of  the  feathers,  on  the  ncapulars  and  lower  part  of  the 
l)ack  especially,  being  edged  with  reddish-brown  ;  coverts 
of  the  tertials  white,  forming  a  con«picuou8  patch  on  the 
wing;  upi>er  tail-coverts  white,  tipped  with  black  aud  reddish- 
brown  ;  quills  above  black,  edged  with  reddish-brown,  be- 
neath lead*gi*ey  with  lighter  edges  ;  sides  of  the  neck  white ; 
breast  rich  bay,  becoming  lighter,  almost  yellowish- white, 
on  the  belly ;  veut  aod  uuder  tail-coverts,  axillarieB  and 
lower    wing-coverts    mottled    with    bbick   and   white,  either 

*  Tlie  liiffifiuliy  of  dcjiniiig  a  *'ftj>edeii"  ftiid  decidiii^^  w]«;vl  to  fmsider  *iucb, 
t»  miicle  very  jilmii  bj  an  exuii]iitmtii.iii  of  tin  eximmvv  H^nvt^  nf  8t<^rie<'1iiits  from 
vtinuuH  IcKcalitititS*  As  already  mtiutioned,  the  tStonecbata  of  South  Africa  and  of 
Southern  and  Kodttem  Aaia  which  mast  resemble  our  own,  hiive  been  at^parated 
from  it  and  from  each  otlicr^  antl  tlH.*ir  dia^niostJc  e1iaraet<?rs  have  >teen  laid  tlown 
with  much  show  of  precinion.  It  will  l>e  foiiEni  that  though  these  can  in  port  be 
t.iustc>d,  specimens  are  not  imcominon  which  completely  set  at  naught  thes^  care- 
fully pr*5*crihed  diatinctioiiii,  or  ofTer  nnly  such  miuut«  tIilTerence«  oa  bcarcely  luij 
ornithologist  wonld  deeni  enfficient  to  establish  a  locf^l  race.  Leainng  for  th« 
moment  such  IdrdB  as  the  Indian  -S,  caprata  and  ;S'.  frrrm^  whiirh,  allied  though 
they  are  to  our  Stonechat,  naturaliHtw,  lo  ^enend»  would  willinjfly  conisider  diHtinet 
anil  gooti  species,  we  luive  the  Stonechat  of  Reunion,  *S\  hurbitnim^  wherein  the  two 
iicxea  somewhat  resemble  each  other,  auJ  thirt  rans^t  he  reKarded  jia  cliatiucL  Then 
we  have  the  Madagascar  hard,  6".  gibi/Mt^  phLnly  ullied  t"  ^*.  fmrhotticfi^  while  still 
more  apprmching  the  South-Africra  S.  torquala,  though  certivinly  not  to  He  con- 
founded with  it.  But  *S\  t-fjj'qaala  only  differii  from  iS'  itnliru  in  iti<  larger  sijui 
and  deeper  tint*,  while  we  (ind  l^touei*Iiat^  from  North  Afrit-a  and  Southern 
Kuro|>e  which  defy  the  closest  wrutiay  to  distinguish  them  from  Indian  exuuiples 
cm  the  one  hand^  and  cannot  he  ftepanited  from  the  true  5.  rubkuiti  on  the  other. 
Then  returning  to  the  other  Indian  HpecL-s,  S.  capmJa  mn\  S,  ftrrra  siUeixdy 
mentioned^  we  find  that  in  some  measure  *S'.  /errtn  approjiches  .5^  /wWMmiVff,  and, 
tlion^h  the  intermediate  liTikH  are  wanting,  in  not  mure  difestinot  fruai  jlS.  borhifttuti 
than  that  ia  from  the  tyjneal  *5,  ruhtcola^  lietween  wht<d)  the  connection  through 
S.  ntnilii  and  .*<,  f'H'qtutiti  can  he  tmced  ;  nor  does  S.  rfipyofu  differ  more  from 
S./errea  than  S,ffi'rea  does  from  8.  rubicola. 
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oolour  at  times  almost  entirely  prevailini^ ;  logs,  toes  ninl 
clflws  black. 

The  whole  loDgtb  five  inches  ttnd  ti  quarter.  From  the 
eiirpal  joiut  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill,  two  inches  and 
three-quartcTR  :  the  Urst  qutll  not  half  so  long  as  the  second  ; 
the  seeouil  equal  to  the  weventh ;  the  third  or  fourth  the 
longest,  hut  the  fifth  and  sixth  nearly  equal. 

Adult  nialeH  in  autumn  have  nearly  all  the  feathers  more 
or  less  broadly  edged  with  reddish-hrovvn  ;  the  breiist  and 
belly  lighter  than  in  summer. 

The  Jidult  female  has  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts 
black! Hh-browo,  bordered  T\ith  buff,  and  the  edges  of  the 
quills  lighter  than  in  the  male ;  the  chin  bntT,  tliroat  black- 
ish, hreast  dull  red ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  brownish-white, 
and  the  alar  patch  smaller  than  in  the  male. 

Young  birds  in  their  nestling  plumage  have  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  young  of  the  Redstart,  l>ut  each  feather 
of  the  upper  parts  has  a  decided  median  stripe  of  buff;  the 
wing- coverts,  tertials  and  upper  tail- coverts  are  broad  1}^ 
bordered  with  chestnut ;  the  tail  is  blackish,  edged  with 
rnfous,  and  the  kiwer  parts  are  less  mottled.  The  males 
after  their  first  moult  resemlde  adult  females,  and  gi-adually 
attain  the  adult  plumage. 

The  genus  &i.r/V(>/rt  has  been  variousl^^  subdivided  by 
writers  ;  but  little  can  he  said  for  most  of  the  groups  estab- 
lished at  its  expense.  Its  smaller  members  however  diflfer 
so  much  in  habit  from  the  many  true  Wheatears,  that  the 
separation  of  the  former  seems  to  be  in  some  measure 
excusable,  and  the  majority  of  modern  ornithologistR  re- 
cognize the  validity  of  the  genus  I^iativcoht,  founded  in 
1B16,  by  Koch,  for  the  reception  of  the  Stonochat  and 
Whinchat,  with  of  course  their  allied  forms. 
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Saxicola  rubetra  (LiunieuB*). 

THE  WHINCHAT. 

Sttxkofa  rabetra, 

TuE  Whinchat,  or  Furzecbat,  is,  in  its  habits,  imd  in  some 
of  the  localities  it  freqaents,  very  similar  to  the  bird  lust 
described.  Its  obvious  partiality  to  i>laces  overgrown  with 
furze  or  whius,  has  induc^id  its  most  common  names ;  and, 
like  the  Stonechat,  it  flits  from  bush  to  busb,  geuerally  perch- 
ing on  one  of  the  uppermost  tvngn.  Yet  the  Wbiiiehat  is 
not  nearly  bo  much  restricted  to  heaths  or  commons  as  the 
Stonechat,  but  also  affects  enclosed  fields  and  meadows,  and 
is  often  abundant  in  reclaimed  fen-land.  It  further  differs 
from  its  congener  in  lieiug  almost  exclusively  ui  migrant, 
and  very  few  authentic  instances  of  its  being  observed  in 
the  British  Islands  in  winter  are  recorded. 

The  Whinchat  makes  its  appearanee  in  the  southern  and 
south-oastern  parts  of  this  country  about  the  middle  of  April, 

*  Mot4ti'iliA  rubeint,  Lintiieus,  ^jfst.  Nut.  Ed.  12,  t,  p,  ^2  (1776). 
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iiud  arrives  in  the  uortheru  t^ounties  bv  the  end  of  that 
month.  Its  call- note  renemblca  the  word  *  u-tick/  and  in 
sonie  districts  gives  the  bird  a  local  name.  The  song  is 
agreeable,  generally  uttered  from  the  topmost  twig  of  a  bush, 
or  while  tluttering  in  the  air.  Like  most  song-birds,  it  is, 
in  captivity,  prone  to  imitate  the  notes  of  others.  Its  food 
is  worms,  insects,  small  mullusks  and  berries. 

The  nest,  generally  placed  on  the  ground,  either  in  a 
furze-bush  or  in  the  grass  of  a  hay-iield,  is  formed  with  a 
little  moss  and  l>ents  of  gi-asSj  lined  with  finer  bents  ;  the  eggs 
are  five  or  six,  of  a  l>Iuish-green,  suffused  or  closely  mottled 
with  fine  specks,  which  are  occasionally  confluent,  of  pale 
reddish-lirctwn,  and  measure  from  "77  to  "68  by  from  *68  to 
'53  in.  Mr,  Jeoyns  says  the  youug  are  batched  towards  the 
end  4)f  May,  and  two  broods  are  produced  in  the  season. 

Witb<mt  l>eiug  a  common  bird,  some  particular  districts 
and  seasons  excepted,  the  Whinchat  is  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  breeding  occasionally  in  Coni- 
wall  and  regybirly  in  some  part  of  every  other  county  uf  Orent 
Jiritain,  as  also  it  is  beheved  probably  to  do  in  every  Irish 
connty,  though  there  rare  and  local.  It  is  occasional]}'  seen 
in  Orkney,  but  has  not  yet  been  recorded  from  Shetland. 
It  has  once  occurred,  and  then  in  December,  in  the  Fa;roes, 
In  Norway  the  Messrs,  Godnian  found  a  few  breeding  at 
Boddy  and  Wolley  ascertained  that  it  did  the  like  at  least  a 
degree  further  northward  on  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  and 
Finland.*  Herr  Meves  noticed  it  as  far  as  Archangel,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  common  in  Sonthern  Russia  as  far  as  the  Ural 
Mountains,  though  not  to  occui*  in  Siberia.  Menetries 
obserred  it  in  Caucasia  and  I)e  Filippi  in  Western  Persia. 
Mr.  Huine  has  received  it  from  several  parts  of  the  Punjab, 
Strickland  observed  it  to  be  common  at  Smyrna  in  winter, 
and  it  is  said  to  b©  resident  in  Greece,  but  in  Palestine  and 
Eg^pt  it  is  a  bird  of  passage  on  its  way  to  and  from  its 
winter'([Uaii;era  in  Arabia,  Abyssinia  and  Kordofan.  Mr. 
Chambers-Hodgetts  observed  it  in  Tripoli,  and  it  is  common 
*  Linonui  nvys  it  goeit  to  Bpitsberi^D,  l*ut  no  roceut  trar«lJer  confirms  tbe 
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in  Algoritt,  mnteriug  in  tlie  oases,  ft  aIso  oeciirs  m  Morocco 
and  H|»ecimeiiK  Imvo  Wt^ii  »eut  from  Seiiegul,  (Tumljirt  and 
tjvtm  Fantee  on  the  west  coaat  of  Africa,  It  visits*  Portugal 
ttiid  Son  tilt?  rn  Spain,  but  according  to  Mr.  Howard  Sannders 
is  by  uo  means  common  in  the  latter.  Thence  northward  it 
is  fouod  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  inclnded  mtkin  the 
Ijonndary  sketched,  hut  Dr.  Borggreve  notices  the  fact  that 
it  is  very  ucarce  and  only  breeds  (leraHionally  in  that  part  of 
North  Germany  lying  west  of  the  Weser. 

Tlie  male  has  the  bill,  whiuh  is  thicker  in  this  species 
than  in  the  Stoneehut,  black  ;  the  irides  brown  :  the  lores, 
ear-coverts  and  a  patch  under  the  eyes  dark  brown  ;  a  streak 
of  white  extendi  from  the  iioBtrils  over  the  eyes  and  ear- 
coverts  ;  the  feathert*  of  the  top  of  the  head,  neck,  back  and 
Hmaller  wing-coverts  very  dark  brown,  with  light  buff  edges, 
which  are  broader  and  tinji^ed  with  rofouK  on  the  rump  ; 
greater  wing-coverts  black ;  the  Kpnrions  wing  white  at  the 
base,  dark  brown  at  the  tip  ;  the  wing-qnills  dark  brown  ^ 
edged  outwardly  with  buff,  ami  the  secondaries  whitish  at 
the  tip  ;  tail-fwithers  white  at  the  base,  dark  brown  above, 
and  greyish-black  beneath,  on  the  distal  half,  and  edged  with 
pale  ln*own.  The  chin  and  a  line  from  thence*  reaching  to 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  white  ;  throat  and  luenst  delicate  fawn- 
colonr^  passing  into  pale  huff  on  the  belly  and  under  tail- 
coverts.     Legs,  tocH  and  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  rather  short  of  five  inches.  From  the 
carpal  Joint  to  the  end  of  the  third  and  longest  primary, 
three  inches  ;  the  hrst  feather  very  short ;  the  second  primary 
shorter  than  the  ixnirth  but  longer  than  the  fifth. 

In  the  female,  the  colours  generally  are  much  paler,  the 
white  on  the  spurious  wing  is  k>ss  conspicuous  ;  and  the 
body  beneath  has  less  of  red  tiiul  more  of  yellow  in  tlie  tint. 

The  young  have  the  line  o\er  the  eyes  reddish-buff,  the 
spurious  wing  buffy-wliite  at  the  base^  and  the  edges  of  the 
body-  and  flight- feathers  broader  and  more  tinged  with  rnfous, 

SpceimeuB  from  India  and  West  Africa  are  said  to  be 
paler  in  colour  I  ban  those  from  Europe, 
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Saxicola  (ENAnthe  (Lmna^uB*). 
THE   WHEATEAR, 

Saxicohi  (tnanthe. 

The  WfieateaBp  or  Fallowcbat  as  it  is  sometimes  calleJ, 
is  one  uf  tbe  oarlie!?t  of  our  Bummer-vinitors,  generally 
making  its  appeamocc  about  the  midtllo  of  Marcb,  or  some- 
iimeB  eyen  at  the  end  of  Febraary,  aud  remaioin**  until  the 
autumn.     It  has  UHually  taken  its  departure  from  our  isbmd 

*  Mnhicntn  cewowlAr,  LiDiii«u«»  SjmI.  Nnt  &].  12,  i.  p.  332  (1706)* 
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by  tlie  end  of  September,  and  from  some  parts  of  it  at  least 
ft  mouth  earlier,  but  stra^^glers  occasionally  remaiu  a  little 
loiiiujer,  and  Sweet  lias  recorded  his  observation  of  a  pair  in 
Bydo  Park,  November  ITtli,  1822. 

lu  reference  to  its  arrival  in  spring,  the  late  Mv.  Jonathan 
Couch  remarks  that  in  Cornwall  *'  tho  Wheatear  reaches  our 
coast  BO  early  in  the  morning  as  to  prove  that  it  must  have 
taken  fiiglit  from  the  Freneli  coast  long  before  davbreak. 
Few  come  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  none  after 
twelve.  They  sometimes  perch  on  our  tiRhing-boatB,  at  two 
or  three  leagues  from  land,  in  an  almost  exhausted  state. 
They  do  not  cross  the  Channel  every  day  :  and  as  it  nsnally 
happens  that  our  own  residents  are  not  the  first  to  arrive,  it 
is  common  for  them  to  abound  in  a  morning  ;  but  in  the 
afternoon,  and  for  a  day  or  two  after,  for  not  one  to  be  seen.'* 
This  observer  does  not  think  that  the  cock-birds  precede  the 
hens,  as  has  generally  been  remarkeLl  of  this  and  other  mi- 
grator)" species,  but  ho  was,  perhaps,  misled  by  the  fact  that 
the  Wheatear  on  reaching  this  country,  ban  often  not  put  olT 
its  winter-dress,  which »  as  will  presently  be  exj^lained,  is 
very  similar  in  either  sex. 

These  l>irdsj  arriving  in  n ambers  along  tlie  whole  line  of 
our  southern  and  eastern  coasts,  soon  disperse  themselves 
over  tho  downs,  warrens  and  fallow  lands,  some  of  them 
seeking  for  a  time  ycry  high  northern  latitudes,  to  be  here- 
after enumerated,  Tliey^  feed  on  grubs  and  various  insects^ 
some  of  which  are  taken  on  the  wing,  the  bird  returning  to 
its  former  position  on  the  turf  or  tlie  top  of  a  stone,  but 
seldom  alighting  on  a  bush  or  twig.  The  hvely  gesticula- 
tions, no  less  than  the  delicate  colouring  of  this  bird,  make 
it  a  welcome  denizen  of  what  remains  to  us  of  open  country 
in  Eughind*. 

The  Wheatear  begins  to   make  its  nest  in  the  southern 


•  If  the  old  saying  *'No  May  without  a  Wheatcai'*'  refers,  M  ha*  been 
thoughtj  to  the  bird,  it  l&  without  iwint,  for  we  have  the  biol  with  iis  every 
year  from  MuTch  to  September.  On  the  other  imud,  tbe  wbent-pknt  no  doubt 
cornea  into  ear  in  the  month  of  Mj»y,  ftstH-einlly  mx-ording  to  the  Old  Style  of 
reckoning,  sufficiently  often  to  give  rUe  to  the  adage. 
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parts  of  our  iHlaiid  by  the  middle  of  April,  nud  for  this  pur- 
pose nu  uiidt^i'i[*rouud  lodjt^iucf  is  almost  iiivariably  sou^^lit, 
whether  it  be  ii  deep  recess  beneath  some  huge  rock,  a 
rabbit-burrow,  the  hole  of  a  Saiid-Martiii  in  the  bank  of  a 
pit,  a  crevice  io  some  dry  stone- wall,  or  the  shelter  of  a  clod 
in  a  fallow  field.  Mr.  Button  iiieutions  (ZooL  p*  9099)  a 
neat  built  for  several  years  in  an  old  cannou.  The  bird 
never  seems  to  excavate  a  place  for  itself,  but  merely  fur- 
nishes any  convenient  retreat  it  may  find  with  the  materials 
it  wants  for  its  fabric — bents,  fibrouH  roots,  dried  fern  and 
moss  formiuf^  the  foundation,  and  feathers,  rabbit's  fur  and 
wool,  the  lining.  The  whole  is  large  and  somewhat  loosely 
put  together,  so  as  to  be  kept  in  shape  rather  by  its  confined 
position  tlian  by  constructive  skill.  When  the  nest  is  in  a 
rabbit- burrow  it  is  not  unfrequently  ^isilile  from  the  exterior, 
but  when  under  a  stone  it  is  often  placed  a  loug  way  from 
the  entrance  and  out  of  sight.  It  can  nearly  always  be  found 
with  certainty  1>y  watching  the  hen-bird,  and  Snlmun  says 
that  on  the  large  warrens  of  Suftblk  and  Norfolk  its  position 
IS  easily  detected  by  the  consideralde  number  of  small  pieces 
of  the  withered  sttilks  of  tlie  brake  (PteriH  aquUlmi)  amassed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  burrow.  When  the  place  of  conceal- 
ment, however,  is  beneath  a  rock  or  earth-fast  stone,  the 
Best  is  oft4:'n  inaccessible  to  the  finder.  The  eggs,  from  live  U* 
eight  in  number,  are  of  a  very  pale  bine,  sometimes  with  a 
gi*een  tinge,  and  occasionally  marked  with  rusty  dots  ;  they 
measure  from  *89  to  -77  by  from  *i}H  to  ^54  in.  The  same 
pair  of  birds  nearly  always  produces  two  and  sometimes 
even  three  broods  in  the  season. 

The  male  sings  prettily,  but  not  loud,  often  when  hovering 
on  the  wing,  either  near  his  uest  or  his  partner.  Sweet  saya 
that  in  confinement  the  Wheatear  is  eontiuurilly  in  song,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  that  its  winter  song  is  the  best 
and  the  most  varied. 

The  well' known  South  Downs  of  Sussex  are  visited  by 
the  Wheatear  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber in  vast  numijers,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  the 
young  birds  which,  having  been  bred  in  other  parts  of  the 
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country,  or  |>erlmpR  even  fiirth*^r  to  tlie  irorthward,  are  then 
preBsing  forward  on  their  aiitiiniiial  jooniov.  Beiii^  at  that 
time  fat  and  of  excellent  flavour,  these  periodica]  emigmutR 
are  iu  great  request  as  a  delicacy  araoug  those  who  frequent 
the  many  watering-places  on  that  coast. 

The  birds  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  shepherds,  who  set 
traps  for  lb  em  on  the  downs  over  which  their  flocks  graze. 
The  Wheatear  trap  ib  formed  by  ciittiug  an  oblong  sod  of 
turf  from  the  surface,  about  eight  inchea  by  eleven,  and  six 
inches  lliiek,  which  is  taken  up  and  btid  in  the  eoniraiy  way 
both  as  to  surface  and  direction  over  the  bole,  thus  forming 
a  hollow  chamber  beneath.  Besides  this  chamber,  two  other 
openings  are  also  cut  in  the  turf,  about  six  inches  wide  and 
of  greater  lengtli,  which  lead  into  tlae  chamber  at  opposite 
ends,  that  the  bird  may  run  in  under  the  turf  through  either 
of  them.  A  small  straight  stick,  sharpened  at  both  ends, 
not  very  unlike  a  common  match,  but  stouter,  is  fixed  in  an 
upright  position  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
square  chamber;  the  stick  supports  two  open  running  loops 
of  twisted  horse-hair  placed  vertically  across  the  line  of 
passage  from  either  entrance  to  the  opposite  outlet,  and  the 
bird  attempting  to  run  tlirough  is  almost  certain  to  get  its 
head  into  one  of  these  loops  and  be  caught  by  the  neck ; 
upon  the  least  alarm,  even  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud, 
the  birds  run  beneath  the  clod  and  are  taken. 

However  inefficient  these  traps  may  appear  to  he  from  the 
description,  the  success  of  the  shepherds  is  very  extraordi- 
nary. One  man  and  bis  lad  can  look  after  from  five  to  seven 
hundred  of  them.  They  are  opened  every  year  about  St, 
James's  Day,  July  25th,  and  are  all  in  operation  l^y  August 
Ist.  The  birds  arrive  by  hundreds,  though  not  in  flocks,  in 
daily  succession  for  the  next  six  or  seven  weeks^  probably 
depending  on  the  distance  noilhward  at  which  they  have 
been  reared.  The  Reason  for  catching  is  concluded  about 
the  end  of  the  third  week  in  September,  after  which  very 
few^  birds  are  observed  to  pass.  Pennant,  more  than  a 
century  since,  stated  that  tho  numbers  snared  about  East- 
bourne amounted  annually  to  about  1,840  dozens,  which  were 
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usually  sold  for  sixpence  the  dozen,  and  Markwick,  in  1798, 
recorded  bis  having  been  told  that,  in  two  Ao^ust  days  of 
ni\"2,  bis  informant,  a  Bhepberd,  bad  taken  tbere  twenty- 
seven  dozens ;  but  tbis  is  a  small  number  compai-ed  witb 
tbe  almost  incredible  ijnantity  souietimes  taken,  for  anotber 
person  told  tbe  same  naturalist  of  a  shepherd  who  once 
eauf(bt  eigbty-fonr  dozens  in  one  day*  In  Montagn's  time 
(1802)  the  price  bad  risen  to  a  sbilliug  the  dozen,  and  it  is 
now  much  higher,  through  tbe  greater  demand  for  and  smaller 
supply  of  the  binls*,  Mr,  Button,  iu  1804,  stated  that 
•*  where  there  were  hundreds  of  dozens  taken  formerly,  there 
are  only  a  few  dozens  taken  now\"  It  would  not  a]>pear, 
however,  that  the  decrease  is  due  so  much  to  the  numbers 
caught  at  tbis  season  of  tbe  year  as  to  tbe  breaking-up  and 
bringing  under  tillage  of  thousands  of  acres  of  sheep-walk, 
down,  heath,  common  and  warren,  which  were  the  ancient 
nurseries  iu  this  couutry  of  tbis  prolific  species. 

Tbe  diffusion  of  tbe  Whealear  during  summer  over  tbe 
Hritisb  Islands  is  general,  but  it  is  a  local  bird — being  re- 
stricted, iu  tbe  breeding  season  at  least,  to  tbe  tracts  of  open 
couutry  which,  aa  just  mentioned,  are  yearly  diminishing 
in  extent.  It  visits  the  Faeroes  and  Iceland  in  some  abun- 
dance, and  baa  been  known  since  the  time  of  Otho  Fabricius 
to  occur  in  Greenland,  wliere  it  breeds.  From  tbis  inhos- 
pitable conuti"y  it  occasionally  strays  even  further  westward, 
and  one  was  noticed,  May  2nd,  IH^U,  by  Sir  J.  C*  Boss  Hying 
round  his  ship  in  Felix  Harbour,  lat,  70''  N.  and  long.  01" 
63'  W.,  but  was  next  muining  found  dead  alongside.  From 
Greenland  also,  many  Wheatears  on  their  southward  migra- 
tion seem  to  take  too  westerly  a  course,  and.  as  Prof*  liaird 
states,  of  late  years  the  species  has  frequently  been  delected 
iu  tbe  eastern  portions  of  Noiib  America,  but  not  further 
south  than  New  York,  He  suggests  that  it  may  possibly 
breed  in  Labrador  or  Newfouu<llandt  itut  Mr.  Reeks  did  not 
observe  it  during  bis  stay  in  Llie  latter.  It  also  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  tbe  Bermudas,  as  recorded  by  Major  Wedderburn. 

*  Duiing  iho  inccttiig  uf  tb«  UrUtaLi  AjuouIoOoo  td  Urigbtdii  in  August^  1872, 
Whcttktlli  «cf«  «oKI  bjr  tUe  |ioii1t«rcni  tor  t1«rc«  ■liillingt  ttin)  vu|ieuce  tbe  dozvD. 
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wLo  folates  that  one  wns  sliot  there  Octoher  5th,  1S4G,  and 
a  second  Been  hy  himself  and  Colonel  Drummond-Hay,  in 
March,  1850. 

The  Wheatear  is  ahnndant  on  the  European  Continent, 
due  regard  heing  had  to  tho  kind  of  hicahty  it  atfectfi,  even 
to  tho  neighhoiirliood  of  the  North  Cape,  and,  according  to 
Pallas,  it  exteodw  over  the  whole  of  Siheria,  heiiig  most  fre- 
quent about  the  Jeuesei  and  heyond  Lake  Baikal,  hut  accord- 
ing to  more  recent  Russian  authorities,  not  going  much 
further  eastward,  though  Prof.  Sundevall  states  that  it 
reaches  Kamtchatka,  Pere  David  says  that  it  breeds  in  the 
central  mountains  of  extreme  Ordo,  north-west  of  Pekiu. 
It  oecorH  not  unfrequentlv  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India, 
Jerdon  having  obtained  it  at  Mhow,  and  Beavan  at  Unihalla 
and  Morar.  It  is  said  to  he  the  most  abundant  of  its  class 
in  all  the  plains  of  Persia,  Mr.  Abbott  sent  specimens 
from  Armenia,  and  though,  according  to  Dr.  Kriiper,  it 
breeds  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Palestine  it  seems  to  he  only  a  bird 
of  passage*,  Mr,  Tyrwhitt  Drake  obtained  it  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  and  it  is  a  regular  winter- visitant  to  Arabia 
and  Noi*th-eastem  Africa,  ascending  the  Nile  valley,  at  least 
as  far  as  Khartcnim,  where  Dr.  A.  E.  Brehni  found  it. 
Chambers-Hodge tts  saw  it  in  Tripoli,  It  is  said  to  breed  in 
Algeria,  and  it  occurs  on  tho  west  coast  of  Africa  as  far 
soutliward  as  Senegal  and  the  Gamlna.  On  the  Canaries, 
according  to  Dr.  Bolle,  it  occurs  numemualy  in  some  winters, 
and  Mr.  (lodman  found  it  breeding  in  the  western  gixiup  of 
the  Azores,  where  ho  believes  it  has  only  lately  established 
itself. 

The  occm^rence  of  this  species  in  eastern  North  America 
as  a  probable  straggler   fiom   (ireenland   lias  alreiuly  been 
mentioned,    but   singularly  encuigh,   in   the   extreme  north- 
western part    ot   that   continent,    the   territory   of   AlaskaJ 
Wheatears  would  seem  to  he  regular  summer- visitants,  and 


•  %tiai]  specioititia  bavc  rcmntkubly  large  billi,  ami  Imve  1>een  sepamted  ha 
a  crrMlinct  ii]iecies,  S.  fo«irttta^  Iknipr.  *1  Elirenb. :  but  it"*  vnlidity  in  goDenilty 
tlfiubte'l. 
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probably  breed  tliero*.  The  luute  by  which  these  hinis 
reach  that  country  is  at  present  uuknowi),  as  m  also  their 
winter  retreat.  It  is  enough  to  Bay  that  the  species  is  un- 
known in  British  Cohinihia  or  any  other  part  of  Western 
America,  and  has  never  been  recorded  from  Japan  or  the 
coast  of  China, 

The  adult  male  in  the  breeding  season  has  the  bill  black  ; 
the  irides  dark  brown  :  the  lores,  a  Bmall  line  under  the  eyes 
and  the  ear*coverts,  black,  bonndeil  above  by  a  v^'hite  line 
running  from  tlte  bill  over  the  eyes  to  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
the  top  of  the  head,  neck,  back  and  scapulars »  of  a  fine  light 
^rey ;  wing-coverts  and  quills  almost  Hack,  some  of  the 
feathers  tipped  or  edged  with  buff;  upper  tail-coverts  white, 
the  two  middle  t^iil-fL'athers»  with  the  proximal  third  white ; 
the  difttal  tw^o-thirds  black,  the  others  w4th  the  proximal 
two-thirds  white,  the  distal  third  black  ;  all  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  body  buffy-w^hite,  deepest  on  tlio  throat  and  sides 
of  the  neck ;  axillaries  and  lower  wing-coTcrts  black,  broadly 
bordered  with  white  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  black. 

In  the  adult  female,  during  the  breeding  season,  the  lores 
are  blackish,  and  the  ear-coverts  brown,  the  top  of  the  head, 
neck  and  back  are  hair-lirowii,  and  the  wing-coverts  and 
quills  dark  brown  ;  the  rest  being  mnch  as  in  the  male. 

The  young,  in  their  first  plumage,  are  of  a  light  greyish- 
brown  above,  the  upper  tail-coverts  being  white,  though 
tipped  with  brown,  and  beoeath  of  a  pale  greyish-buH' 
clouded  with  brown.  The  marks  on  the  aides  of  the  head 
are  iudistiuct,  and  the  quillR  and  upper  wing-coverts  lees 
pure  than  in  the  adult. 

Immediately  after  the  breeding  Reason,  and  before  the 
birds  leave  this  country,  the  annual  moult  takes  place, 
the  distinction  of  age  and  sex  lh<m  being  much  less  marked  : 
the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  are  of  a  rich  russet- 


•  Vigoni  Inni;  ago  dcacrilied  the  Wlnrnlcur  of  North- we«t  Amoiica  m  a  ili«Uiici 
»|»eeiei,  iinck'r  the  nmne  of  p^.  (rnanthoUift^  Uiit  nearly  nil  ornithotogbt«  now 
A4(ree  in  refnfting  to  ttrlmit  it  lu  such  ;  the  ^lifFfrencf^  Ktweoti  it  and  our  ordi- 
miry  biPtl  Wxng  not  gruuter  thmi  tliowe  ulwerwublc  iu  c'xiiin}»I&9  obtained  in  or 
lutieb  riciircr  to  Kuroi)*. 
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brown,  the  feathers  in  the  male,  however,  beiog  grey  at 
the  base ;  the  Hue  over  the  eye  m  reddish-buflF  aad  the 
black  on  the  aides  of  the  head  in  the  male  disftppears ;  the 
wi ii^-c4> verts  ti ml  fju ills  are  broadly  edged  with  rufous-buff; 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  more  deeply  tinged  with 
russet:  the  Wack  of  the  lower  wing-coverts  is  ahnost  con- 
cealed by  their  broad,  hght  edges,  and  the  tail  is  tipped 
mill  buff. 

This  plumage  remains  till  the  next  moult ;  but  in  the 
following  spring  the  cliange  from  the  brown  to  the  grey  and 
black  is  effected  by  the  wearing  off  of  the  brown  tips  and 
edges  of  all  the  feathers  that  were  previously  so  coloured  ; — 
an  illustration  of  cme  of  the  modes  by  which  changes  of  ap- 
pearance are  caused.  Tliese  brown  iVinges  diwappear  from 
the  quilis  of  the  wings  before  that  colour  is  lost  on  the  upper 
partH,  on  which  the  change  is  gradual,  and  many  shades  of 
difference  may  be  observed,  some  birds  changing  more  rapidly 
than  others ;  but  the  change  produced  by  the  moult  is  rapid 
and  general,  affecting  all  alike. 

The  Wheatear  varies  very  much  in  size.  Of  qiecimens 
examined  by  the  Editor,  those  from  Sinai  are  the  smallest^ 
and  those  from  Greenland  the  largest,  the  difference  between 
them  in  the  knigth  of  the  wing  being  nearly  half  an  inch  ; 
but  nearly  as  much  is  observable  in  examples  obtained  in 
this  country.  The  whole  length  of  an  average  English  adult 
is  six  inches  and  a  half.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end 
of  the  third  and  longest  quill,  three  inches  and  seven-eighths: 
the  second  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth,  but  much  longer 
than  the  fifth. 

The  vignette  represents  the  hreastbonca  of  the  Nightingale 
and  the  Wheatear. 
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Aedo!*  oalactodeb  (Temminck*). 

THE     RUFOUS     WAEBLER. 

SaUcaria  ffulactotes. 

AXDoit,  P,  B'Jif  f.—  ^ili  long  ft&d  liroiigy  with  the  eulm^n  curved  nnd  miich  ooM* 
pre«8cc)  tit  the  tt|>,  ImrcHy  notched  ;  tiostrili  «ii|»ert)al^  aumW  mid  oviil  ;  Ui<j  ig$pt 
urilboot  liristkn-  Wings  with  tbe  first  t|tiill  tshoii,  the  ftt'cond  aearly  rie  long  a^ 
UiG  third  and  fuurtli,  which  iltc  longest.  Tail  long  and  rounded.  TnrsI  lon^, 
with  hroad  ftca]<^»  in  front.  To«a  short,  the  inner  nenrfy  aa  long  aa  the  autrr, 
which  aro  pikrtljr  united  to  tbv  middle  toes  at  their  hA««  ^  clawu  amall. 

For  the  knowledge  of  the  first  occurrence  of  this  baml- 
»oine  bird  in  England,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Borrer,  ubo 
has  already  laid  tbis  work  nndor  mituy  obli**ationft  by  his 
oommuijicatiotiH;   and  in  the    *  Zooloj^ist '   (p.    4nili)    Btated 

*  Sffttna  ijnlmrtot£§  (hy  mialak«),  Teitimtnek,   Man.   d'Orn.  Ed,  2,  i.  p.    IS2 

t  laia,  JH2fl,  [k  1*72. 
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tlirtt  on  Soplemher  16th,  1854,  Mr.  SwayHland  noticed  at 
Phimpton  BostLiill,  about  six  miles  from  Brif^bton,  a  bird 
wbieli  Jie  at  first  took  for  a  cream -cdtoured  variety  of  the 
Nigbiiiignle.  Having  obtained  ft  gun,  aud  returned  to  the 
spot,  be  found  the  bird  about  twenty  yards  from  where  he 
first  observed  it.  It  was  very  wary,  flying  ahvays  to  the 
further  side  of  some  farzo-busbes,  and  mouniin<,'  into  the  air 
some  fifteen  yards,  with  a  flight  resembling  that  of  the 
young  of  the  Red-backed  Shnke.  He  at  last  shot  it.  Mr. 
Borrer  adds : — **  The  bird,  on  dissection,  proved  to  be  a 
male,  and  would  shortly  Lave  moulted,  one  or  two  young 
feathers  of  the  primaries  having  nnide  their  appearance  on 
each  wing :  these  are  darker  than  the  old  ones.  The 
feathers,  also,  on  the  back  and  tail,  especially  the  central 
ones  of  the  latter,  are  much  worn,  I  boiTowed  the  bird  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Yarrell.**  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  i\Ir. 
Fullor-Maitlaud.  In  November,  1859,  the  late  Mr.  G.  R, 
Gray  recorded  (Ann.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  ser.  3,  iv.  p.  399) 
the  occurrence  of  a  second  example.  This  was  shot  in 
September,  1859,  a  very  strong  south  wind  having  prevailed 
for  nearly  a  w^ek  previously;  at  the  Start  in  Devon sliirc,  by 
Mr.  W*  Llewell3*n  and  given  by  liim  to  the  British  Museuni- 
The  bird  was  not  observed  until  it  was  shot,  at  which  moment 
it  was  flying  over  a  stone-Wiill,  within  an  hundred  yards  of 
the  sea.     It  was  exceedingly  thin  and  had  lost  its  tail. 

Altiiough  the  beauty  of  this  species  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  attract  and  invite  attention,  its  haljits  until  of  late 
were  but  little  known.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  indicated 
from  a  specimen  ol*tained  near  Gibraltar,  in  the  Leverian  Mu- 
seum, by  Latham  (Synopsis  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  3B)  as  a  variety  of  the 
* '  Reed  Thrush  **  to  be  presently  mentioned ;  but  its  distinctness 
as  a  species  was  established  by  Temminck,  who  described  speci- 
mens procured  at  Ban  Roque  and  Algeciras  by  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Jobann  Natterer.  This  species  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  observed  in  France,  and  in  Europe  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  eastern  and  western  peninsulas.  Mr.  Giitke  has  noticed  its 
occurrence  in  Heligoland,  but  that  island  and  England,  in 
the  two  cases  just  raejitioned,  arc  the  only  northern  Itjcalities 
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in  which  it  has  h^en  obtaiiieJ*  It  is  common  in  Portii- 
gal,  acconliiif]:  to  Prof,  do  Bocage,  and  iB  abundaut  in 
Soiitheru  Spain.  A  speeimt^ii  in  Mr.  Goiikrs  colluction  was 
obtained  in  Savoy,  but  Itiilian  natnralista  are  silent  as  to  its 
oecufronce  in  their  countrv  or  its  islands,  though  Mr.  Wright 
states  that  it  lias  been  several  times  taken  in  IMalta.  Dr. 
voii  Henr^liu  mentions  an  example  in  the  Stuttj^art  Mnsoum 
said  to  he  from  the  ttold  Coast,  but  at  present  no  other  evi* 
dence  of  its  presence  in  Wewt  Africa  is  fortbroming.  It 
breeds  in  Algeria,  and  the  adult  male,  from  Mr.  Gonld's 
collection,  here  figured  and  doscribed,  was  shot  in  Tripoli* 
Tbongh  migratory  in  Kgy pt  it  is  resident  in  Al*jssinia  and 
apparently  in  the  Eastern  Hcnulan.  Birds  from  this  part  of 
Africa  have  been  described  as  a  diBtiuct  species,  Aedon  m'lnor^ 
but,  as  is  now  generally  thought,  unnecessarily.  However, 
another  species,  .1.  famlluirh  {Menetries)  has  been  discrinii- 
nated,  the  validity  of  which  is  reasonably  maintained  by 
Canon  Tristram  (Ibis,  1B70,  p.  4DG)  and  some  authorities, 
though  denied  by  others.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  goes 
as  far  as  Hidia,  and  its  existence  makes  the  limits  of  A, 
(jiihu'toile^  Inird  to  trace.  The  latter,  however,  is  said  by  tlie 
Canon  to  inhabit  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  though 
the  Strickland  Collection  contains  specimens  of  A,  famUhin^, 
procuretl  by  that  naturalist  in  the  Morea  in  May.  183<]. 
Whether  it  is  the  bird  which  occurs  in  Turkey  is  not  known, 
hut  A,  familittns,  originally  described  from  Cancasia,  is  pro- 
bably that  found  in  Southern  Russia  and  Persia. 

Its  food  is  said  to  be  grasshoppers  and  other  insects*  It 
is  a  good  songster.  Mr.  Salvin  (Ibis,  1859,  p.  B09)  remarks 
of  it  in  Algeria,  that  it  is  shy  and  careful  to  elude  observa- 
tion. When  it  ah'ghts  on  a  twig,  it  expands  its  tail,  shewing 
the  peculiar  markings  which  terminate  each  feather,  and. 
while  holding  it  thus  extended,  it  raises  it  once  or  twice. 
Though  formerly  gi-ouped  with  the  aquatic  Warblers,  marshy 
ground  is  not  at  all  requisite  for  its  residence,  as  he  observed 
it  frequently  in  an  arid  district  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  prefer 
a  moister  soil  for  its  breeding-haunts.  The  nest  is  usually 
placed  conspicuously  in  a  tamjirisk-tree,  without  attempt  at 
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cuncetiliiieiit :  one  was  found  nraong  the  roots  of  a  tree  on  a 
bankside,  in  jit^t  such  a  place  as  a  Redbreast  wooUl  choose. 
The  matenalw  employed  are  dead  tamarisk-shoots  for  the 
outside,  the  inside  and  lining  being  usually  feathers  mixed 
with  wool  or  eamels'  liair,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  n 
small  piece  of  serpen t*s  skin  is  placed  loosely  on  the  bottom 
of  the  nest.  The  fact  last  meutioned  was  also  invariably 
noticed  by  Canon  Tristram  iu  Palestioe  (Ibis,  1807,  p.  BO) 
and  has  not  yet  been  explained  * ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  same  peculiarity  has  been  observed  by  Mr,  Theo- 
bald  and  Ben  van  {tarn,  r'tt.  p,  445)  in  nesta  of  an  Indian 
species  of  Thamfmhifi,  a  genus  near  which  Aedon,  on  other 
gi^ounds,  has  been  placed.  In  Soutbern  Spaiu,  acc4>rding  to 
Mr.  Saunders,  the  nest  is  commonly  placed  in  the  hedges  of 
cactus.  The  eggs  are  from  three  to  iive  in  number,  curiously 
resembling  those  of  the  Tawny  Pipit,  to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed, being  of  a  frencb-whit^,  blotched  with  light  ash-colourjj 
and  generally  thickly  freckled  and  streaked  witli  liair-browni| 
They  measure  from  '9  to  '81  by  from  *60  to  *5*J  in.,  and  in 
Algeria  are  laid  about  the  third  week  of  IVhiy. 

Originally  taken  for  a  species  of  Thrush,  Temminck  provi- 
sionally placed  it  among  the  aquatic  Warblers,  and,  though 
afterwards  withdrawn  hy  him  from  that  section,  it  remained 
there  long  eDougli  to  gain  the  very  inappropriate  English 
name  of  **  Rufous  Sedge- Warbler.'*  In  dropping  the  second 
word  of  this  title,  the  Editor  has  to  remark  that  it  is  not  the 
**  liufous  Warbler''  of  Latham  ;  but,  that  term  having  been 
long  disused,  and  custom  rather  than  priority  guiding  us  in 
the  choice  of  vernacular  names,  the  change  hero  made  may, 
it  is  hoped,  be  thought  for  the  better.  Further,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  keej*  tbis  bird  among  the  aquatic  Warblers, 

•  Tit  tbe  iibfletiLV  of  awy  other  mode  of  nn^coanting  for  thiscunoaa  pcculLaritj, 
a  conjectnr^  maj,  jjerhapK,  Iw  liozHrjIetU  The  Canon  sUle«  with  rvferencMJ  to 
this  verj  fi|)€cie«  thut,  1lH>th  m  Pnletbtitie  hdS  in  A%&ri&,  he  and  his  fri«Dds  found 
the  green  liznrds  **|irovoking  rivala  in  cgg-coUecting/*  Now  if  the  binJ  thus 
suffers  from  the  (le[jrtdlations  of  thci^e  reptiles  it  omf  UHe  th«?  make's  sbngh  as  a 
meann  of  repelling  them  ;  for  undouHttMily  iinakes  oflee  pr«y  upon  liiEflrdss»  and 
the  i»rosence  of  the  cast  eutfcle  might  weU  induce  in  the  tatter  a  l)elief  that 
their  enemy  vm  lurking  at  h&nd^hia  vigour  refreiJied  und  fiitiapF^ie tile  sharpened 
tjy  the  uioitlt  Ite  hurl  just  undir^one. 
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however  the  ^enns  may  be  turmutL  Witli  the  80 utli- African 
Erylhnqnighi  (which  is  phicetl  near  Saxlmla  hy  Bome  good 
authorities),  if  indeed  that  he  separable,  the  Thamnohui 
akeady  mentioned,  and  perhaps  some  other  genera,  it  seems 
to  form  a  small  but  distinct  group  of  Warblers,  and  the 
example  of  nearly  all  modem  ornithologists  is  followed  by 
recognizing  the  exintence  of  the  genus  Act  (on. 

The  bill  has  the  upper  mandible  l>rowii  above »  its  edges 
and  the  lower  mandible  being  pale  jello wish-brown  ;  irkles 
reddish-brown  :  over  and  nndor  the  eye»  and  passing  back- 
ward over  the  ear-coverts,  dull  white  ;  from  the  gape  to  the 
eye,  a  dark  streak ;  head  al>ove,  neck,  back  and  wing-coverts, 
fawn-colour;  primaries  and  secondaries,  hroeoli-brown  ;  outer 
edges  reddish-buff ;  upper  taiheoverts  and  the  two  long  middle 
tail-feathers  including  the  shafts,  uniform  reddish-bulf ;  the 
on  to  r  fi  V  e  t  ai  1  -  fe  at  h  erst  1  n  ea  c  h  si  de  red  d  i  sh  -  b  u  ff  u  v  e  r  two  - 1 li  i  rd  8 
of  their  diminishing  length,  then  a  band  of  Idack  extending 
over  both  webs,  the  remainder  pure  white ;  chin,  throat, 
beUy  and  lower  tail -coverts,  doll  white  :  l>reast^  lower  wing- 
ooTerts  aud  flanks,  delicate  fawn-colour  ;  the  tail  beneath 
marked  as  aboYe,  but  the  colours  not  bo  bright  \  legs,  toes 
and  claws,  pale  wood-brown. 

The  whole  length  seven  inclies  ;  from  tho  car|>al  joint  to 
the  end  of  the  third  and  loogest  quill,  three  inches  and 
a  half;  the  second  quill  about  as  long  as  the  fifth. 

It  seems  as  if  this  species  might  generally  be  distinguinbed 
from  the  kindred  Aciion  Jam  ilia  ritf  by  the  lighter  and  more 
rufous  tints  of  its  upper  parts,  and  especially  by  the  colora- 
tion of  the  taiL  In  A^  (talucUnh'S  the  two  middle  reetrices 
are,  aa  has  been  said,  of  an  uniform  reddish -buff,  while  the 
outer  taibfcatlu'i's  are  as  al>ove  descrilred.  In  A,  famUktris 
the  middle  pair  of  Uil-feathers  are  only  reddish -buff  on  the 
proximal  portion  of  the  outer  web,  the  whole  of  tho  inner 
unci  the  distal  pitrt  of  the  outer  web  being  uf  a  grey ish-brc»wn, 
witli  but  H  slight  inclination  to  rufous,  while  the  shaft  is  for 
at  least  half  its  length  of  the  same  colour,  and  on  tlie  outer 
feathers  the  black  band  is  greatly  increased  and  the  white 
t4*rniiryil  patch  diniinislM'd  in  breadlb. 
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HypoLAis  luTEBiNA  (VielUot*). 
THE    ICTERINE    WARBLEK 

St^lv ia  h  1} tpohU* t 

HTroLAis,  C7.  Z,  ^reAmt'— Bill  alout,   very  wide  at  tlie  Imat,  tlie 

straigfat,  flom«wbat  cotDpressett  towards  tlie  tip,  wLicli  h  iUghilj  emArguilite><f^ 
Novfetiis  htamlf  oblitiue,  oval  utid  exposed.  Wiiipj  ratlier  long  And  |)oiiited,  the 
tirst  quill  verj  short,  the  third  tiiiuu.ll>'  the  longest.  Tail  modcnitc.  Founded, 
tiqiiare  or  aJigbitj  forked.  Legs  with  the  tarai  Bhorl,  the  f*jfit  small,  and  the 
claws  short  but  mncli  crtrrcd. 

On  the  occurrence  of  this  addition  to  the  BritiBh  Fauna, 
I  was  favoured  by  the  late  l>r,  Plomley  with  the  information 
that  an  example  was  killed  at  EythornCj  near  Dover,  Jone 
15th,  1848,  the  person  who  shot  it  having  been  attnicted 
by  its  extraordinary  loud  and  melodious  song.  The  s^pecimen 
is  now  in  the    collection    of  Dr.    Scott  of  Chndfeigh,  hut 

•  Sifhia  ict^ififf,  Vieillot,  Nouv,  Diet,  d  Hist,  Nut,  xi.  p.  1114  (181T). 

t  Mnfftrilht  hipptjfafs  {hy  nii^ttikc),  LinoTi-us,  Syet.  Nnt  E»l,  12,  i.  p,  3^0. 

*  Hipputaix  \hy  inialjike),  i',  L.  Urohm^  Isih^  182S»  p.  1283. 
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throuf^li  an  unfortmiatG  accident  in  a  very  imperfect  condi* 
tion.  At  II  meotin^  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  January 
30tb,  1857,  i>r.  Girte,  as  uoticed  in  the  Society's  'Journal' 
(i.  p,  440),  announced  the  occurrence  of  a  second  Britisli  ex- 
Braple  of  this  species.  This  was  shot  June  8th,  1856,  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Rathborne  at  Dnnsinea,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tolka 
in  the  county  Dublin,  and  by  bira  presented  to  the  Society's 
MuBeuni*  Both  thin  and  tlte  Kentish  specimen  before  men- 
tiooed  having  been  liberally  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr, 
l>res8er,  were  exhibited  to  the  British  Association  at  Jiri|?hton* 
Ani^ust  20tb,  1872,  and  determined  by  liim  and  several 
competent  ornithologists  then  present,  to  be  examples  of  the 
Siflria  icterina  of  Yieillot — a  point,  as  will  immediately  be 
seen,  of  no  small  importance. 

The  species  of  the  ^enus  Hijpolau,  some  six  or  Beven  in 
number,  form  a  |i^oup  of  Wurbler»  which,  thon»(h  in  colora- 
tion BO  nnich  like  the  Willow-Wrens  as  to  have  been  fre- 
quently ussoeiatcd  with  them,  ditfer  a  good  deal  in  their 
general  habits  and  entirely  in  their  mo<le  of  nidification  and 
the  chara4.*ter  of  their  eggs,  while  it  must  be  allowed  that 
structurally  tlicy  closely  resemble  the  Reed- Warblers,  to 
which  they  seem  to  be  most  nearly  allied.  The  present 
species,  //.  icterina,  being  also  the  Motar'iUa  fu/pohtis  *  of 
Linna.*UB,  has  for  a  long  time  and  by  many  authors  been  con- 
founded with  another,  H,  polr/ffhtta,  though  the  differences 
between  them,  pointed  oat  originally  l»y  Vieillot  and  after- 
wards by  MM*  Oerbe  and  (Eillet  des  Murs,  seem  to  be  suffi- 
ciently valid.  At  the  first  glanca  the  deeper  and  brighter 
yellowish  tints  of  the  former  serve  to  distinguish  it,  and 
closer  inspection  will  shew  that  it  is  larger  and  has  a  con- 
siderably longer  wing,  which  extends  beyond  the  middle  of 

*  Litinmitjii  iodef^t,  n»  quoted  m  the  butt  foot  note  but  oiii%  vtrot  ^  hippQlah, 
fallowing  what  wiu  [»erh»pM  ongtimllj  iLe  obftnre  miMMikc  <>f  Nom<;  oltl  writer^ 
n  foistJike  that  Iiah  hccn  widely  (>opied.  B4»iiApiftrie  9tem»  lo  ItAve  fimt  pdnied 
out  ihftt  Die  Tiilinir  Hpellitig  wftM  wroog.  There  mn  l»e  no  doubt  nhowi  the  ortho- 
gmpbjr  :  uwfKmir  ittid  IwtXMtt  are  tvo  birtln  meniionett]  hjr  AriMlntl«  ;  the  firnW 
profa«bly  M  cdW  from  iu  er«e|iing  under  Mtonen  tutd  htlng  the  coiitmon  nume  of 
the  Cuckoo,  wwt  moiii  likely  the  Hcdge-SpAirow  ;  the  Aeoondf  f  mrn  itfi  wUling 
mpm  ttrfmev,  wiut,  Prof.  Sunderftll  think*,  the  Wbeotciir. 
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the  tftil ;  while  in  the  Poljghtt  Warbler  the  wing  does  not 
reacli  so  far  as  the  middle  of  the  tail,  Agaii],  the  second 
primary  in  the  leterine  Warhler  is  longer  than  the  fifth,  and 
otpial  or  nearly  equal  to  the  fourth,  which  is  shorter  than  the 
third,  while  in  itn  ally  the  second  primary  is  eijtial  to  the 
sixth,  and  the  third  and  fourth  are  longest.  In  habits  no 
dunht  the  two  species  are  very  similar,  and  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  tht?m  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  attempt  a  de- 
finition of  the  geograpliieal  range  of  each*  The  leterine 
Warbler,  hcnvever,  would  appear  to  be  the  more  eastern  as 
well  as  the  more  northern  bird  of  the  tw^o.  Prof.  Sunde«^all 
has  received  it  from  Kgypt.  Strickland  procored  it  in 
Zante,  and  Mr.  Wright  has  sent  it  to  Mr.  Dresser 
from  Malta,  as  did  Seideusacher  from  Styria.  It  is  very 
coioinon  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
norlhern  Frauce.  It  goes  to  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
in  which  last  Messrs.  God  man  obtained  it  so  high  as  Bodo. 
The  true  Polyglot  Warlder,  on  the  other  Imnd,  seems  not 
to  occur  in  Germany,  but  it  is  met  with  in  Southern  France. 
Mr.  Sannders  found  it  abundant  in  Spain  and  Mr,  Dresser 
has  received  it  from  Tangier.  In  a  few  years  naturalists 
will  no  doubt  have  a  far  clearer  idea  of  the  relative  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  birds. 

The  food  of  the  leterine  Warbler  consists  chiefly  of  various 
caterpillars  and  small  insects,  some  of  which  it  catches  on  the 
wing.  It  is  a  summer-visitant  to  Europe,  and  inhabits  in- 
differently  thickets  in  wet  situations,  gardens  and  orchards. 
Its  song  is  remarkabl}^  fine.  Eennie,  the  first  British  author 
to  give  an  accurate  account  of  this  species  from  his  own  , 
observation  (Field  Naturalist,  i,  p.  46),  is  loud  in  praise  of 
the  rich  intonation  and  mnltitudiuous  variety  of  its  notes*,!^ 
and  well  remarks  that  it  would  be  iiopossible  for  so  fine  a 
songster  which  luiunts  gardens  to  occur  in  this  country  with- 
out revealing  its  presence.     In  Mr,  Hewitson's  opinion  too, 

•  He,  liowerer,  though  dearly  distiopuiahiDg  it  from  tht  Chiffi'hafFt  with  whicli 
it  bad,  bj  a  tiiisappUctttlon  of  the  spe*:ifte  imme  hi/ftohtig,  been  often  confoonrled, 
«rroiieoiuil.v  took  it  to  he  tliu  Stfhifi  pf>h/ifh((ft  of  Vieillot,  who,  for  hts  |«irtt  al» 
«Q|»po«ed  tbat  hia  5.  pdifyhtia  was  the  8.  hypohU  of  Bechfitein. 
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its  carol  is  the  sweetest  lie  has  ever  beard,  equalling  if  not 
fiorpuHsing  iLat  of  tiie  Nightingale.  Aceordiiig  to  Baron 
de  SelyB-Longchamps  (Rev.  Zool.  1847,  p.  122) »  who  has 
luirl  ample  opportunities  of  Btiuljiog  tlie  bahits  of  the  Icterine 
Warhler  near  Liege,  and  even  within  the  bounds  of  that 
city — where  the  smallest  garden  is  yearly  fretpientefl  by  a 
pair,  the  not^s  of  the  cock  imitate  those  of  several  birds  :  its 
song  somewhat  resemhling  that  of  the  Marsh-Wurbler,  to 
be  presently  mentioned  (p.  B7J^),  hut  being  more  lively  and 
gay,  while  it  also  mocks  the  Greenfinch,  and  its  other  crien 
counterfeit  those  of  the  Swallow,  the  (loklen  Oriole,  the 
Woodchat,  and  the  alarm-uote  of  the  Willow- Wren, 

The  nest  h  open  and  cup-nbaped,  huilt  at  the  height  of 
Beveral  feet  frora  the  ground  in  a  forked  hough,  and,  though 
with  very  thick  and  substantial  walla,  is  remarkable  for  the 
lightness  of  their  component  materials-  One,  described  by 
Mr,  Hewitson,  is  formed  chicHy  of  umlwlliferous  plants  and 
fine  dry  grass,  strongly  bound  togetber  by  a  quantity  of  wool, 
mixed  with  fine  slireds  of  hirch-bark  and  bits  of  moss,  the 
lining  being  of  the  tioweriiig  stems  of  grasses,  without  their 
seeds^  very  fine  rootR  and  a  few  hairs.  The  eggs^  five  or  six 
in  number,  are  very  constant  in  colour  and  markings,  being 
of  a  dull  hrownish-pink  with  spots  and  specks  of  dark  pur- 
plish-brown, almost  black.  They  measure  from  *77  to  *(j5 
by  from  *55  to  '5  in.,  an  exceptioually  small  one  being  only 
'47  by  -41  in. 

The  hill  ia  brown  above,  the  lower  mandible  yellowish  : 
irides  bro^Ti :  from  the  nostrils  a  yellow  streak  passes  over 
each  eye;  top  of  the  bead,  neck,  scapulars,  upper  wing-co- 
verts and  back,  gi'eyisb-olive ;  quills  ashy-brown,  with  light 
external  edges,  those  of  the  tertials  broad  and  distinctly  tinged 
with  pale  yellow ;  chin,  cheeka,  neck  and  all  the  lower  parts 
It-mon -yellow  ;  legs  and  toes  8late-coloiir  ;  the  soles  yellow. 
The  female  is  generally  paler  than  the  male  ;  and  the  young 
have  the  yellow  parts  of  a  lighter  hue. 

The  whole  length  five  incbeg  and  a  quailer  ;  the  wiug^ 
from  the  carpal  joint,  three  inches  and  one  eighth.  The 
relative  proportion  of  the  primaries  has  already  been  stated. 
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AcROCKPHAlrUS    ARUNBINACEUS  (LinilffiUS*). 

THE  GREAT  REED-WARBLER. 

Salt  car  la  turdmdesi. 

AeRuCKPJMLtfj*,  /,  J.  yttamannX, — Bill  more  or  less  »traiglit,  with  tlie  tnil- 
man  eli'Vftterlj  whie  at  the  hose,  compresaed  t^*wftrd»  the  tip,  ttnJ  slightly  t'lniir- 
^iitAte^l  ;  the  edges  of  the  lower  man^libk  iDflectcd  ;  nostrila  basal,  oblique, 
oval  :tnd  f  xposted.  Forehead  narrow  nnd  ileprew-ed.  Wiugn  mther  short  ;  the 
firdt  fiuitl  nearly  aWrtive,  the  *econtI  commonly  shorter  thtin  the  thirds  which  is 
generally  loBge»t,  Tail  roundetl  mid  mthcr  loug.  Le^  long  ;  feet  Inrge  and 
Htout,  the  hind  toe  strong  ;  claws  long  aod  mcKlcmtely  carved. 

We  lire  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Kniieoclv  for  this  addition  to 
British  ornithology,  tiDUOuncod   by  him  in  the  *  Annala  and 

•   Turdti:ntfttitdinneeu9,  UnnmiH,  Syst.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  I  p.  296  (1766>. 

t  Syfrlfi  tuniiu'dritf  K  Meyer,  Vf\i?el  Liv-  mid  R^jlhlandsp  p.  116  (1815). 

t  Naturgeschichte  der  Vtigrd  DeutRch lands.  Kaclitr.  p.  2^11  (IS19).  Tliia 
reference  in  given  on  the  aothority  of  J.  F.  Kaumann  (Viig.  DentAfhl.  Ed  2,  ili, 
p.  597),  ait  the  KJitor  hua  bee»  uoahle  to  cooault  a  perfect  copy  of  the  older  work. 
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Mfif^zine  of  Natural  History '  fur  August,  1647  (voL  xx. 
p.  135),  as  follows  : — 

**  A  male  specinieii  of  this  line  Warbler  wan  shot,  three 
or  four  milt?s  went  of  Nenvcastle,  near  the  villaj^'o  of  Swal- 
well,  by  Mr,  Thomas  Rol^son  of  that  pkce,  on  the  2Bth  of 
last  ^lay,  Tho  attention  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  Hong  of  all  our  sonimer-visitantB,  waa 
arrested  by  a  note  which  he  had  not  before  heard  ;  and  after 
some  search  he  suctx^eded  in  getting  a  sight  of  tho  bird.  It 
WHS  concealed  in  the  thickest  part  of  a  ^'arden  hedge  close  to 
an  extensive  mill-Lhim,  which  is  bordered  with  willows,  reeds 
anrl  other  aquatic  plants.  It  wonld  scarcely  leave  its  retreat, 
and  when  it  did  so  never  flew  far,  and  alwnvft  kept  close  to 
the  herbage."  This  specimen,  as  Mr.  Hancock  has  kindly 
informed  the  Editor,  is  now  in  the  possessiou  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson  of  Wiulaton,  near  the  place  where  it  was  shot*. 
According  to  Mr.  ^loms,  who,  however,  has  attributed  the 
foregoing  as  well  as  another  reputed  instance  of  the  occnr- 
rencc  of  this  species  to  the  Lirger  Nightingale  of  eastern 
Europe,  before  mentioned  (page  820),  an  example  of  the 
present  bird  was  killed,  May  4th,  1853,  at  a  pondside  near 
Sittingbourne  in  Kent  by  Mr.  G.  Thomas. 

Two  other  examples  were  said  in  the  last  Edition  of  this 
work  Uy  have  lieen  also  killed  in  Kentt  one  between  Tonbridge 
and  Seven  oaks,  the  other  at  Erith ;  and  a  third  is  stated 
(Zt>oL  p.  4014)  to  have  been  obtained  ♦Tune  Ifith,  1H53,  at 
Dagenhara  in  Essex.  All  these  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  ^Ir,  Green,  a  well-known  dealer  in  birds  and  eggs, 
but  they  were  shewn  when  in  the  ftesh  to  competent  judges, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  having  been 
specimens  of  the  Great  Reed- War! iler  or  lieed-Thrush, 
to  use  its  oldest  English  name,  Mr.  (hiuM,  however,  in 
his  *  Birds  of  Great  Britain,'  utters  a  warning  respecting 
them  which  should    unt  be  neglected »  stating   that  to  his 

•  Mr.  NewrtiAn  (Zool.  p.  3476)  raentirvnft,  uii»lcr  tbf  nAiue  of  Stflvm  turdoida, 
A  liirJ,  111111  to  hA7«  lieen  shot  near  Daitfoni  Majt  8th,  1852,  which  he  eiRfnio^t 
in  A  6^K  MtAl«,  but  bo  bit  tiiic«  stiite<1  (Diet.  Hnt.  UinU,  |>.  374)  »oaio  facto 
fsndcring  it  probable  tbiit  ibt  i|ieci]ii«a  wim  m  adkd  by  miatiUce. 
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knowledge  freHhly-killed  c»xanjple8  of  ibis  Rpeeies  are 
seut  from   Rotterdam,   that  there    is  accordiogly  reason 
think  that  it  may  not  have  been  obtained  in  this  comiiry  so 
often  as  has  been  supposed.* 

Mr*  Hancock,  in  the  communication  akeady  in  part  cited, ^ 
goes  on  to  say  that  be  had  little  doubt  the  bird  shot  in 
Durham  (which,  it  may  he  remarked,  i^  perhaps  the  moHt 
northern  locality  ever  recorded  for  the  species)  was  breeding 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  mentions  his  having  received 
from  Northampton  shire,  nearly  two  years  before,  an  egg  nu- 
queationably  belon^^intf  to  the  Reed-Thrnsh.  This  egg,  he  baa 
since  informed  the  Editor,  came  from  a  coUection  formed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Wheelwright,  but  it  was  on  accompanied  by  any 
positive  infonnation  as  to  where  it  was  taken,  Eggs  from 
the  same  source  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  Bond,  who  hasj 
also  stated  that  lie  has  some  others,  believed  to  have  been 
taken  in  Hertfordshire.  In  the  last  Edition,  too,  of  this 
work,  mention  was  made  of  a  nest  belonging  to  Mr-  Butter- 
field,  and  Kaid  to  have  been  found  near  Dorking.  Those 
who  have  formed  an  acrjuaintance  with  this  bird  in  its  haunts 
will  not  readily  creilit  the  supposition  that  it  can  breed  in 
this  country  or  often  visit  us  unnoticed,  and  the  fact  is 
remarkable  that  in  none  of  the  cases  cited  do  the  finders  of 
these  reputed  nests  seem  to  have  been  struck  by  the  bird'ff  1 
loud  song  and  harsh  cries  of  alarm. 

In  habits  the  present  species  almost  exactly  resembles  its 
commoner  congener  next  to  be  described.  Both  frequent 
much  the  same  kind  of  locality,  and  their  nests,  except  in 
size,  are  almost  exactly  similar.  The  eggs  of  the  Great 
Reed- Warbler  are  four  or  five  in  nnmlier,  measuring  from 
'94  to  '84  by  from  -Oo  to  *G1  in.,  and  tne  usually  of  a  veiyi 
pale  greenish-blue,  blotched  and  speckled  with  ash-grey, 
reddish-brown  and  very  dark  olive  :  sometimes  the  whole 
ground-colour  has  an  olive  tint. 

•  In  the  *  Katumlist'  for  x\apu»t,  IS 38  (iii.  p.  4^9\  Mr.  Btjth  stoles  that  u 
Meason  or  two  jii^vioualj  ACr.  llHrtlett  fibt^inisd  in  the  London  market  n  recent 
^pooiliieii  of  thii  ipeoieii,  whii^h  fnet  i»osMibly  iinMcat^s  thai  the  pmctiot?  of  im- 
poitiiig  frtseh  exanipIeB  from  ahroad  liius  not  been  coiifine<l  to  the  last  few  years. 
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Referring  to  the  best  aiUboriiies,  we  fiud  that  this  bird, 
tlicmgli  commou  in  the  «outh  of  Europe,  yearly  breeds 
in  the  northern  tlepttrtments  of  France,  even  as  near  to  ns 
UB  Calais.  It  is  well  known  in  Belgiom,  and  is  abundant  in 
most  parts  of  Holland,  where  it  arrives  about  the  lieginning 
of  April.  It  has  occurred  in  Heligoland,  and  is  an  annual 
visitor  to  Holstein,  breeding  near  Kiel,  and,  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  throughout  Europe  generally  south  of  the  Baltic. 
Pallas  mentions  it  being  very  eommon  about  Astrakan,  and 
Meuetries  says  it  is  not  rare  near  Lenkoran,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  it  further  eastward*.  In  the  Holy  Land  its  note 
is  said  to  be  heard  from  every  cane-brake,  and  there,  says 
Canon  Tristram,  the  bird  seems  to  have  two  distinct  forms, 
one  darker  and  larger  than  the  other  *.  Dr.  von  lleuglin 
gives  it  as  an  occasional  winter- visitant  to  Lower  Egypt,  and 
adds  that  Dr,  A.  E.  Brebm  found  it  on  the  Upper  Blue  Nile 
in  January.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  Tripoli*  and  it  breeds 
abundantly  in  Algeria,  where,  says  Mr<  Salvin,  its  song  raay 
be  heard  incessantly  night  and  day.  l>r,  Hartlanb  states 
that  it  has  been  sent  from  the  Gaboon  to  the  Paris  Museum, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  Andersson  in 
Damaraland  *, 

The  whole  length  of  the  adult  male  is  nearly  eight  inches; 
the  wing  frcmi  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip,  about  three  inches 
and  a  half:  the  bill  brown,  the  lower  mandible  yellow  at  the 
base  and  underneath  to  the  tip ;  irides  brown :  a  line  of  dirty 
white,  in  some  specimens  tinged  with  yellow;,  from  the 
Bostrils  over  the  eyes ;  top  of  the  head,  cheeks,  ear-coAerts, 
iieek,  back,  wings  and  upper  tail-coverts  uniform  light 
brow*n ;  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tail -feathers  darker, 
with  light   edges;    the  tail  graduated,  the  middle    pair    of 

*  In  Cliinii^  Japan,  and  tome  bUmlK  of  the  Mnla;  ArcIiipeUgo  it  in  retire- 
■ented  hy  Atroetp/iatuM  oriental ts^  in  IiidU  by  A,  brunnescem,  and  in  AustmUa 
by  A.  amttmitM^  nil  more  cir  loaa  noarljHiaied  Apecief,  but  app«n<Dt]j  slwajM 
dbtitignbHablif, 

t  Oue  of  tbe^e  may  po«gib)y  be  ibe  J .  arabkut  recently  differeniinted  by  I>r. 

t  In  «'^oiitb  ATrieA  another  allted  apedes,  A  rtt0rrt  ^^  WlteTed  t^  enUt,  tiiitl  it 
in  pomiible  thtit  thii  wm  the  bird  obtainfHl. 
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feftthors  nearly  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  outer  pair. 
Cbin^  throat  antl  breast,  dirty  white ;  helly,  vent,  flanks, 
axillaries  and  lower  wing-coverts,  delicate  fawn-colonr ;  pri- 
maries and  tail-feathers  rrreyish- brown  beneath,  the  shafts  of 
the  latter  white  :  legs  light  brown  :  toes  and  claws  darker  :  tarsi 
with  several  scales  in  front.  The  second  wing-quill  nearly 
as  lung  as  the  third  and  longer  than  the  fourth. 

In  breaking  up  the  great  genus  S';//ri^,  the  Warblers  of 
aquatic  habit  have  been  generally  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  most  authors  in  this  country  have  used  for  them  the 
generic  name  tSafwaria  proponed  in  183S  by  Selliy ;  but  he 
had  been  anticipated  in  this  division  by  F.  Roie,  who  in 
1822  (Isis,  X,  p,  552)  founded  a  genus  Calamoherpe^  the 
type  of  which  is  the  species  next  to  1>e  described,  and  abso- 
lutely congeneric  with  the  present :  the  name  Acyorcphahs^ 
however,  said  to  have  been  conferred  by  the  elder  Naumann 
in  IHliK  takefi  precedence  of  both  these,  and  is  accordingly 
here  adopted*.  Other  subdivisions  have  since  been  estab- 
lished, witli  more  or  lens  sliow  of  reason,  but  it  is  here 
tbouglit  advisable  to  retain  all  the  British  aquatic  Warblers 
in  one  genus,  as  was  done  in  former  Edition b  of  this  work. 

*  Caiamodifttt  has  i>eeii  employed  by  several  writeri  for  the  gen  an  nuder  the 
WHef  that  it  was  conferred  by  BernbanJ  ^Teyer  (Vog.  Liv-  uad  Esthl.  p.  116) 
fitiU  pArlier^  in  1815,  In  ltd  |duni1  fonn  it  wcmi  certainly  ueicd  by  liini  then  and 
Uter  for  the  group  of  iiquatir  Wtirblera^  but  not  in  a,  generic  fiense,  a&  thewn  by 
bis  ludng  SnxicoitF  for  the  IbH'kTbruhbts,  jui*l  r*  he  dbc«  CniamodjftfF  for  the 
aquatic  Warblers,  while  he  keeps  the  former  under  Turdttn  just  sia  lit;  jmlu  the 
Intter  uTuhr  SplvHt^  and  yel  iidopta  Beohntein'fl  genus  Stixk^ula  for  the  Chat**. 
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AcROCEFHAtrs  sTBEPKBrs  (Vieillot*). 
THE    REED-WARBLER. 

Sfdicurht  artrndinacea  +. 

The  Reed-Wabbler  appears  to  have  been  first  cleftvly 
diKtiiigui»Led  bj  the  late  Mr,  Liglitfoot,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Joseph  BaokB,  dated  '*  Uxbridge,  Nov.  20,  1783/' 
read  November  17tli«  17B4,  before  the  Eoyui  Soeiuty,  and 
printed  in  itn  *  Transftctions '  for  the  following  year,  well 
de8cril>ed  the  habits,  plumage  and  nent  of  this  species, 
whieh  he  found  fre*juenting  the  reeds  of  the  river  Colne  at 
Denham  in  Middlenex.  The  nest  and  eggs  had  also  been 
setit  to  him  from  Dartford  l>y  Latham,  who  did  not  know  the 

•  Sffft'ui  »tr€j*era,  VieUlot,  Nauv    Diet.  d'Hist.  Xat,  xl  jj.  182  (1817), 

t  Motac^lla  afundinacca^  LightfpiU,   Phil.   Traiu.    \xxr.  p.   11   (1^85^  but 

BOt  Turdm  <trMWiP»ct«r»«»    Lirinsinuf  (1766),   which,   b«ing  stricUj  ooneeiiQric, 

i»  etititlwl  hy  priority  to  tUw  ii|»etnfir  n*me. 
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bird  to  which  tliey  bcloiiict'd*.  In  1802  the  species  was; 
lulmiited  by  Montagu  to  Iuh  *  Oiniitliological  Dictionary/ 
and  said  to  have  been  rIbo  found  by  him  along  the  coasts  of 
Kent  ftntl  Sussex  from  Sandwich  to  iWundeL 

The  Recd-Warbler  comes  to  this  country  late  in  April 
flnd  leaves  ns  in  September.  Like  many  others  of  our 
fiummer-inigrants,  it  is  more  common  on  the  eastern  than 
on  the  weBtern  side  of  England,  and  it  seems  not  to  breed 
in  Devon  or  Cornwall ;  in  the  last  county,  indeed,  it  is  only 
Itnowu  with  certainty  to  have  occurred  as  a  straggler,  and  that 
but  once,  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  when  several  were  taken  in 
Scilly,  According  to  the  latest  information  collected  and 
kindly  furnislied  by  Mr.  Moi'e,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Reed- 
Warbler  regularly  extends  fm-ther  to  the  north-west  than 
Staflbrdshire  +  or  Derbyshire,  thoogh  it  reaches  Scarborongli 
on  the  east.  In  Scotland  it  Las  l)een  found  breeding  in  East 
Lothian  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  and  in  West  Lothian  by  Mr.  Weir, 
In  Ireland  one  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Templeton  near 
Belfast,  and  a  male  wiis  shot  by  Mr.  Montgomery  at  Raheny, 
near  Dublin,  Deeeraber  21st,  1843 — the  date  shewing  that 
the  bu"d  must  have  been  a  vagrant.  The  range  of  the 
species,  therefore,  in  the  British  Islands  ia  much  less  wide 
than  that  of  the  Sedge -Warbler,  next  to  he  described, 
and  it  is  far  more  local  and  generally  scarcer  w^here 
it  does  occur  than  that  bird.  Though  recd-beds  form  its 
chief  liannts,  they  are  not  its  only  resort,  for  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  found,  and  it  even  breeds,  in  places  at  some  distance 
from  any  such  growth,  or  from  water  itself.  Yet  its  par- 
tiality for  reeds,  where  they  exist,  and  the  habit  it  has,  in 
common  with  its  larger  congener,  of  usually  suspending  its 
remarkable  nest  among  their  stems  make  the  names  of 
E,eed-bird  or  Reed- Wren,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known, 

*  As  Lightfoot  observes,  the  bu-ct,  nett  and  eggs  liad  b«ea  fi^i^  in  S«pp*« 
*  Nederlntidacho  Vogelcn,'  but  the?  two  lufit  were  therein  attribtited  to  the 
Greater  Wbketbroat,  wbit:h  is  rupreseatcd  as  their  owner,  while  the  Eeed-Wren 
is  nccredilecl  with  eggs  thjtt  pertainly  do  not  lielong  to  it. 

+  I^IcAirs.  Arruitai;e  ninl  Ley,  however,  state  (Trans.  Woolhope  Cluh,  186^, 
p.  73)  that  iu  HerefordAhite  the  Reed* Wren  is  only  seen  in  the  northern  aud 
eaaiem  portions  of  that  county. 
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sufSciently  applicable.  By  no  English  writer  hare  its  habitt* 
Leen  better  described  than  hy  llr.  Stevenson  in  Lis  *  Birds 
of  Norfolk,*  and  prolmbl}^  in  no  part  of  England  is  it  more 
plentiful  than  iu  tlio  district  of  the  Broads,  of  wliitdi  be  baa 
given  80  pleasing  a  picture.  It  is  an  incessant  songster, 
beard  at  short  intenals  throughout  the  day,  except  in  windy 
weather,  but  most  lavish  of  its  music  in  the  twilight  hours 
of  a  midfiammer's  night.  Its  varied  notes,  loud  and  hur- 
riedly delivered,  some  of  them  mocking  those  of  other  birds, 
but  others  peculiarly  its  own,  form  a  melody  far  more  liar- 
monioufl  than  tho  Sedge* Warbler's,  being  less  interrupted 
liy  the  harsh  twittering  which  mars  the  song  of  that  Kpecies, 
though  there  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  likeness  between 
the  vocal  performance  of  each.  Sweet,  well  known  for  his 
skill  and  success  in  keeping  the  soft-biUed  birds  in  confine- 
ment, possessed  a  Eeed-Warbler  which  sung  occasionally 
throughout  the  winter.  The  food  of  this  species  consists  of 
worms,  fresh- water  mollusks  and  various  insects,  including, 
according  to  Mr.  Jenyns,  the  smaller  species  of  dragon -flies. 
The  nest  of  this  bird  is  very  beautifully  constructed  and 
BUstained.  That  from  which  the  vignette  was  drawn,  was 
supported  between  fimr  reed  stems,  and  was  taken  from  a 
reed-l)cd  on  the  Thames,  the  surface  soil  of  which  was 
covered  by  water  every  tide.  The  nest  is  made  of  the  seed- 
branches  of  the  reeds  and  very  lung  grass,  mixed  with  a 
little  wool,  and  wound  horizontally  round  and  round,  so  as 
to  include  in  the  substanc©  the  upright  reeds  or  twigs,  when 
built,  as  not  unfre<|uently  is  the  case,  in  a  bush.  It 
measures  some  five  inches  in  depth  outside,  three  inches 
across  the  top,  and  often  three  inches  in  depth  inside ;  the 
lining  is  formed  of  ver^^  fine  grass  and  long  hairs.  The  nest 
is  so  deep  that  the  eggs  do  not  roll  out  when  the  supporting 
reeds  are  waved  by  the  wind  ;  and  Montagu  and  others  have 
ol  J  served  the  bird  sitting  on  her  nest  when  every  gust  forced 
it  almost  to  thu  surface*  of  the  water.  The  eggs,  four  or  five 
in  number,  ore  of  a  greenish- white,  sometimes  very  pale, 
clouded,  bkitched»  spotted  or  freckled  with  dark  oUve  and 
oecasiunally  ash-colour,    the    markings   being   usually  can- 
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fluent,  Imt  sometimes  ftnv  in  iiuniber  and  well  (lefiiiod, 
Klie\\1ng  llif  li^ht  ^oiind,  which  in  such  cases  is  often  alsci 
spotted  with  light  broivn  :  a  few  hlack  «pots  are  also  soine- 
times  present.  The  efj^ga  measare  from  '77  to  '68  by  from 
'57  to  '49  in.,  an  exceptionally  small  one  only  '58  l>y  '45  in. 
The  yonng  are  hatclied  in  July,  and  quit  the  nest  very  soon, 
haii;(in*(  and  climliing  with  p4?rfect  Kecnrity  among  the  reei 
by  their  very  sharj)  claws.  In  some  districts  this  species  is^ 
the  moHt  common  victim  of  the  Cnckow's  parasitical  hjihit. 

The  Heed- Warbler  is  found  in  the  west  and  south  of 
Sweden ,  according  to  Prof.  Sundevall ;  it  is  common  in 
Denmark,  Germany  and  Sonthern  Russia*.  De  Filij>pi 
noticed  it  at  Helenowko^  and  Dr.  Krliper  is  said  to  have 
met  with  it  in  Asia  Minor +.  In  Palestine,  where  it  appears 
to  be  an  early  spring-migrant,  Canon  Tristram  says  it  is 
ver}*  common.  It  occurs,  according  to  Dr.  von  Henglin,  in 
Arabia,  Nubia  and  Eg>'pt  as  a  winter-visitant.  It  is  said 
by  Loche  to  breed  in  Algeria,  but  the  English  oniithologists 
who  have  explored  that  Ciaintry  do  not  seem  to  have  met 
With  it  at  all.  Mr.  Sauoders  obtained  it  in  Southern  Spain 
both  in  winter  ami  spring,  and  believes  it  breeds  there, 
while  Prof,  dn  Bocage  says  that  it  is  found  frequently  in 
Portugal.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Eiirope  it  occurs  in  suit- 
aide  localities. 

The  bill  is  longer  than  that  of  the  other  ftnir  birds  of  this 
group  to  be  presently  described,  and  rather  broader  at  the 
base,  the  upper  mandible  dark  horn -colour,  the  lower  light 
and  inclining  to  yellow  at  the  base;  the  irides  light  yel- 
lowish-brown :  a  line  of  pale  buff  from  the  uoatrils  over 
each  eye ;  head,  neck  and  all  the  liody  above,  nearly  uni- 
form pale  brown  with  a  tinge  of  chestnut,  particubndy  on 
the  rump  ;  the  quills  dusky,  but  edged  outwardly  with   the 

•  A  neuilj  allit'^l,  if  indeerl  distioct,  species  has  been  tlesenbeil,  under  the 
tiftuie  of  Sf/hia  ma^ftiironfri*,  hy  Prof.  Lilljeborj?  fmm  Northern  Rubuia,  The 
Editor  hrus  not  Been  ft  B]»ei"imen»  hut  it  seems  m  if  it  might  |>oR8il»iy  he  identical 
with  lierr  Malm'H  Vttlnmithrrpt  mtdiu^  obtainetl  near  i4ottcnb'urg. 

t  in  Iniliii,  our  Eeed-Wurbler  is  represented  by  AtTin-'cphQlu^  ditmttfittim^ 
which  Mr.  litylh  m^liutaiIls^,  and  as  it  would  seem  with  reii*on,  to  be  diatinct, 
though  some  authors  rcjfiird  tlie  two  as  identieuL 
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same  brown  hh  tbe  upper  purtH  ;  twil  rutluT  ]onji{,  tbe  outer 
pair  of  leathers  a  quarter  of  an  inch  Bhorter  thim  tlie  iiiitldle 
pair :  chin,  throat  and  belly  white ;  breiiHt,  Hanks  aiitl 
iinJer  tail-coverts,  ii  very  pale  buft',  cbirkest  on  the  ttankn. 
Lef^s,  in  the  type-example  describiul  by  Lifjhtfoot,  light 
olive,  ftoles  of  the  feet  briglit  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  green 
which  soon  fades  ;  hut  in  examples  especially  procured  liy  the 
Editor  for  the  nse  of  this  work»  the  legs  were  of  a  purplish- 
brown,  and  tlie  soles  dusky. 

The  length  of  the  male  bird  five  inches  and  a  half.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  tbe  wing,  two  inches  and 
five*eighths  :  the  second »  third  and  fourth  primaries  nearly 
equal  in  leufrth^  the  third  the  longest. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  Init  is  rather  less  in  size. 

The  Marsh-Warbler,  yierort^phahta  ptjhtstnH  (HechsfeeinU 
is  said  to  have  occurred  several  times  in  Engbmd*.  ami 
some  of  the  examples  on  which  the  statements  rest  havr 
Ijcen  kindly  sulmiitted  by  tht^ir  owners,  ^Ir,  Bond,  Mr. 
Harting  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  to  the  Editor.  It  is  confessedly 
hard  to  distinguiwli  between  prepared  Rpecimens  of  two 
species  so  ninch  alike  as  A,  Hinptrtts  and  A,  pidtnitrh,  and 
it  is  with  some  diffidence  that,  after  a  x-areful  examination, 
he  has  Cfmie  to  tbe  conclusion  it  is  at  present  premature  in 
admit  the  bitter  as  a  liritisb  bird.  In  ilnis  rrsohing,  be, 
however,  throws  no  doubt  on  these  examples  having  been 
obtained  in  this  country ;  but  whot  does  seem  uncertain, 
after  a  diligent  investigation  of  the  alleged  distinctive 
characters  of  each  species  put  forth  by  various  writers,  is 
whether  these  two  species,  except  in  life  and  shortly  aft^r 
death,  can  be  eurely  distinguiHbed,  and  ccmBequeutly 
w^hether  the  slight  peculiarities  of  the  British  specimens 
attributed  to  A,  pabtHtr'tst  prove  that  they  have  been  rightly 
so  assigned. 

Mr,  Harting,  who  has  taken  great  pains  with  the  question, 
and  is  satisfied  that  J.  pnhtHfrh  not  only  occurs  in  England, 
but  is  probably  an  annual  sum mer- migrant  to  our  shores, 

*  Mr.  Hnriiitg,  hi  liU  n«w  nn*l  useful  *  Had d book  of  Britkli  Hirds' 
([),  tU4!,  refen  lo  nix  tmeli  itmlAtii'es. 
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haB  obliged  the  Editor  with  the  followiDg  remarks  on  a 
comparison  of  the  two  species : — 

'*  Although  the  colour  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  plu- 
mage in  both  is  an  uniform  ohve-l>rowLi»  A,  paluHtriH  is 
yellower.  It  is  a  somewhat  longer  bird,  with  a  shorter  and 
broader  bill ;  a  bofly*  white  line,  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  bill  over  the  eye,  is  clearly  defined.  In  A.  strepervs 
this  line  is  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible.  In  A, 
ptilugtriSy  the  second  primary  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
fourth,  while  in  J.  atrfpt'Ttis  it  is  equal  to  the  fifth-  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  can  be  invariably  relied  upon,  for  the 
length  of  feathers,  even  in  the  same  species,  wiil  sometimes 
vary  considerably,  thron^'h  age,  moult  or  accident.  The  tail 
in  A*  palustris  is  less  rounded  than  in  ^1.  strcperus^  the 
outer  feather  in  the  former  being  not  so  short  as  in  the  latter. 

**  The  measurements  of  the  two  species,  taken  from  skim*, 
are  as  follows : — 

Length.      Bill.    Wing  from  Carpue.     Tftraus. 

"  A,  strrprruH     .        $d        B5  2'7  '8 

*'  .4.  pahistrlH     ,        5*5       -5  2'5  -9 


**  The  readiest  means  of  distinguishing  the  tw^o  birds  at 
a  ghmce  is  by  the  colour  of  the  legs  and  toes.  In  living  or 
freshly-killed  specimens  it  will  be  observed  that  the  tarsi 
and  feet  of  A.  atreperns  are  of  a  slaty-brown,  wdiile  in  .1. 
p^thit^lris  the  same  parts  are  flesh-culonr.  In  dried  skins^ 
the  former  turns  to  hair-brown ;  the  latter  to  yellowish- 
browTi-  The  tarsna  of  A.  palmirh,  moreover,  is  rather 
longer  and  stonier  than  that  of  its  congener." 

It  must  be  remarked  that  other  writers  give  a  somewhat 
different  account  of  the  outward  distinctions  of  the  two 
birds,  and  the  colour  of  the  legs,  npon  wliich  Mr.  Harting 
most  relies,  especially  seema  to  be  a  doubtful  characteristic. 
Many  if  not  most  British  authors,  state  that  the  legs  of  the 
Reed- Warbler  arc  light  coloured,  and,  if  their  descriptions 
have  been  made  from  specimens  and  not  copied,  it  is  not 
only  clear  that  birds  with  light-coloured  legs  (that  is,  in  Mr. 
Harting's  opinion,  Mar8h-'\\''arb]ers)  are  not  at  all  uncom- 
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moiily  met  witli^  but  also  that  the  original  MotariUit  itntn- 
dhtact'tt  of  Light  foot  was  one. 

The  Editor  must  add  that  he  does  not  charge  with  want 
of  caution  those  writers  who  have  unhesitatingly  admitted 
the  MarHh- Warbler  as  a  British  bird,  he  can  only  kmcut 
that  his  own  power  of  discrimiuation  is  so  inferior  to  theirs. 
If,  before  investigating  the  subject,  he  had  any  preposses- 
sion at  all,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  occasional  appearance  of 
the  bird  in  England  ;  but  since,  according  to  the  ornitho- 
logists who  have  studied  both  species  in  life,  it  differs  so 
strikingly  in  song  and  habits  from  the  Reed-Warblcr,  it  is 
manifestly  unlikely  to  occur  often  in  this  country  witJiout  its 
presence  being  speedily  remarked  by  our  numerous  out-of- 
d<x>rs  observers. 
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AcROCEPHALDS  stTHCENOR^NUB  (Lmna^us*). 
THE    SEDGE-WARHLER, 

Sn } lea r Ut  ; th nnj m Uin^. 

Thk  Sedoe-Wabblkk,  the  next  example  of  thh  acjiiatic 
division,  is  more  immeroiiH  aw  a  ^pecieB  than  any  of  the 
otLerfi,  ftnd  Ik  generally  to  lie  fonnd  during  summer  in  mo8t 
thick  patches  of  sedges  or  willows  in  marBhes,  or  on  the  low 
Hides  of  rivers,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  aquatic 
herhage  grows  thick  nud  strong.  The  Sedge-Warbler,  or 
Sedge-hird  (to  use  one  of  its  ohlest  and  eooiinonest  English 
nameti)^  is  a  summer- visitor  to  this  country,  arriving  in 
April  and  departiag  in  September ;  but  occasionally  ex- 
umples  have  been  observed  in  winter*  Most  generally  on  its 
arrival  it  takes  to  thick  covert  by  the  wat^r-side,  and  is  much 


•  IfottiriUa  ttchcenofHtmm,  Lihtiipiiji,  Syst.  Nat.  Ed,  12,  i.  p.  329  n7«6). 
t  S^lvin  phmffmitl*,  nccliHtinn,  nrB{i[io1o^8cKe!«  Tasehcnbacli,  i.  p, 
(1802). 
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more  frGqueiitly  lieard  Hum  neen  ;  tbouf^li,  with  patieDCO» 
it  may  be  observed  Mittiug  on  the  uppermost  twigs  uf  tbc 
bnsbes  it  inhabits,  giving  rapid  utterance  to  a  siiccession  of 
notes  as  it  flies  from  one  brtiueh  to  anotber.  Pennant, 
aided  by  Wliite  of  Selborne,  between  1766  aud  1760, 
discovered  this  species  in  England,  thongb  both  seem  to 
have  erroneously  referred  it  to  the  **  EesBer  Reed- Sparrow  " 
of  Ray  (Synoi>8.  Av.  p.  47),  %vhieli  is  probably  the  Reed- 
Wren  ;  but  White  with  his  nsoal  acuteness  described  correctly 
the  habits  and  aj^pearance  uf  the  bird,  particuhirly  remark- 
ing its  power  of  imitating  the  notes  of  other  species,  aud 
its  Binging  at  night.  Later  observatious  in  various  loea- 
hties  have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  remarks;  aud 
the  coek  Sedge -Warbler  may  be  heard  throughout  ihe  day 
and  frequently  during  a  summer's  night,  imitating  the 
notes  of  various  birds  in  a  somewhat  eou fused  and  hurried 
manner;  should  he  desist  for  a  few  minutes'  rest^  it  ia  uoly 
necessary  to  throw  a  stone  or  a  clod  among  the  bushes,  and 
he  will  immediately  commence  a  series  of  repetition 8»  but 
seldom  quits  his  covered  retreat* 

The  nest  of  tbe  Sedge-bird  was  formerly  often  confounded 
with  that  of  the  Reed- Wren ;  but,  as  is  now  well  known, 
it  in  usually  [ihreed  much  nearer  the  ground,  is  built  in  a 
very  different  fashion,  antl  does  not  depend  on  reeds  for  its 
support,  being  commonly  placed  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  a 
pattrh  of  thick,  coarse  herbage.  It  is  generally  composed 
externally  of  moss  at  the  bottom ;  w  hile  tbe  w^alls  are  of 
grass  and  coarse  bents  ;  and  the  inside,  which  is  rather 
deep,  is  thickly  lined  with  hairs  ;  but  some  nests  are  lined 
with  portions  of  umbelliferous  phiuts.  The  eggs  are  five  or 
»ix  in  number,  measuring  from  -74  to  "67  l^V  from  '55  to 
*48  in.,  but  one  from  a  neat  in  which  all  were  of  about  the 
same  exceptional  size  measures  only  '52  by  *37  in.  They 
are  of  a  pale  yellowisli-brown,  generally  Huffnsed  or  clouded, 
but  sometimes  slightly  mottled  with  darker  brown,  and  not 
nufrcfiuently  streaked  with  short  hair-like  lines  of  black. 
They  are  bati^ht-d  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June. 

The   marshy  banks  of  nearly  mery  river  or  stream  in  the 
VOL.    I.  He 
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tliree  kingdoinH,wliero  betln  of  willosvH.nmliefi  or  reeds  abound, 
are  more  or  less  well  Btocketl  with  this  hird  ;  and  it  is  found 
also  w^here  similar  vegetation  grows  around  the  sides  of  lakes 
nnd  even  small  pondbi,  us  well  as  on  wet  com  moos  and  feus 
covered  with  sedge.  On  its  first  appearance  in  this  country  it 
will  often  for  a  time  haunt  dry  places,  such  as  broom-coverts, 
young  plantations  and  even  hedgerows,  if  they  possess  a 
thick  undergrowth  of  long  grass  ;  hut  it  is  not  known  to 
build  its  nest  in  such  spots  or  at  any  great  distance  from 
water.  It  breeds  regularly  in  every  county  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  according  to  Thompson,  is  in  Ireland  a  regular  summer- 
visitant  from  south  to  north.  Mr.  R,  Gray  says  that  it 
occurs  spanngly  in  the  isles  of  Mull  and  Islay,  and  may 
probably  be  found  in  Skye,  but  that  it  does  not  visit  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  In  Norway  it  ranges  up  to  lat,  70"  N.,  and 
Pastor  Sommertelt  thinks  it  may  possibly  reach  EastFinmark- 
In  Sweden  its  distribution  is  less  extensive,  but  Herr  Meves 
says  it  was  shot  at  Muonioniska  in  June,  1BB2,  by  Stenius, 
and  WoUey  obtained  it  at  Mimniovara  in  August,  1855, 
though  according  to  Prof.  Siindevall  it  becomes  rare  even  near 
Upsala  and  Stockhohu.  It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Finland 
aod  thence  across  to  the  Ural  mountains.  How  much 
further  to  the  eastward  it  goes  cannot  yet  be  determined,  for 
it  would  seem  that  Pallas's  statements  as  to  its  occurrence 
in  Siberia  may  wholly  or  in  part  refer  to  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  found,  however,  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  is  recorded 
from  the  Caucasus  by  Meuetries,  though  the  specimens 
obtained  there  by  him  presented  some  slight  variations.  It 
also  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  Strickland  having  seen  it  at 
Smyrna  in  December ;  and  it  is  very  common  in  Palestine, 
where  it  arrives  in  March.  Captain  Shelley  found  it  plenti- 
ful in  Egypt  in  winter,  and  Dr.  Von  Heuglin  shot  many  in 
March  on  the  Sobat  River,  an  affluent  of  the  White  Nile. 
Andersson  obtained  examples  in  Danuiraland,  which  !Vlr. 
Gurney  says  are  identical  with  English  specimens.  Accord- 
ing to  Loche  it  occurs  in  Algeria.  Mr.  Saunders  saw  it  near 
Malaga  in  winter,  but  tliinks  it  does  not  breed  in  southern 
Spain.     In  almost  all  tlte  rest  of  Europe  it  is  a  well-kuowu 
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Slimmer-visitant,  but  in  North  Uermany,  though  generally 
distributed,  Dr.  Borggreve  says  it  is  not  very  coramoD. 

WormH,  Bhigs,  and  various  aqnntie  insects  form  the  chief 
food  of  the  Sedge-bird,  bnt  Nan  maun  states  that  in  autnmn 
it  will  eat  elder-berries.  From  what  has  been  above  said  of 
its  haunts,  the  reader  may  gather  that  in  many  places  it  is  one 
of  the  angler's  most  constant  comimuions  ;  and,  when  sport  is 
alaek,  its  loud  and  merry  song,  with  all  its  varied  breaks  and 
interludes,  seems  to  mock  mnn  as  well  as  its  fellow-birds. 
Many  of  its  notes,  however,  are  very  harsh,  and  the  frequent 
repetition  of  one  of  these  has  gainetl  for  the  species  in  some 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
the  name  of  **  Chat,"  by  which  it  is  there  mainly  known. 

The  bill  is  dark  brown,  with  the  base  of  the  lower  mandi- 
ble yellow  :  i rides  brown  :  lores  and  ear-coverts  brown  ;  frmn 
the  nostrils  a  broad  streak  of  yellowish-white  passes  back- 
ward on  either  side  over  the  eyes  and  ear- coverts  ;  the  toj* 
of  the  head  streaked  longitudinal ly  with  dark  and  light  brown, 
and  thus  mixed  is  darker  than  the  nape,  forming  a  cap ;  back 
aud  wing-coverts  jmle  reddish-lirown  clouded  with  darker 
brown  ;  rtunp  and  upper  tail-coverts  tawny  ;  tail  In-own »  with 
indistinct  bars  ;  wing-qnills  dark  brown  with  light  edges  ; 
wing-coverts  and  tertials  broadly  edged  witli  pale  brown ; 
chin  and  throat  white  ;  breast,  belly  and  lower  tail-coverts 
pale  buif;  flanks  bright  buff;  tail  beneath  dusky  bi-own  : 
legs,  toes  and  claws,  pale  brown < 

The  whole  length  is  four  inches  and  three-quarters  ;  but 
the  tail  in  this  and  the  siK^cics  next  to  be  described  is  com- 
paratively short.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the 
third  and  longest  priuuiry»  two  inches  and  a  half:  the  second 
qui  11  nearly  as  long  as  the  third. 

The  female  baa  the  tail-coverts  less  rufous  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  lower  surface,  being  mixed  witii  dusky  brown, 
is  darker  than  in  the  male, 

Tliis  species  was  generically  separated  from  the  other 
aquatic  Warblers  by  Dn  Kaiip,  in  IS'IH,  undt-r  the  name  uf 
CalfimodiiH,  and  his  example  has  been  to  some  extent 
ftdlowed  by  omithologists. 
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AcROCEPiiALUs  AQUATICU8  (J.  F.  Gmeliii^). 
THE   AQUATIC    WARBLER. 

Sufficiently  resembliEj^  tlie  species  last  described  to  bsivi 
lieeo  more  than  once  mistaken  for  it,  is  the  bird  above  figured. 
Yet  the  diRereuces  between  them  are  plain  enough  wheu 
pointed  out,  and  the  Aquatitj  Warbler  may  be  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  prevailing  yellow  tints  of  its  plumage  generally 
and  by  the  conspicuuns  light-coloured  stripe  which  runtJ  along 
the  middle  of  its  heatU 

The  first  example  of  this  bird  announced  as  having  occurred 
in  England  was  found  by  the  Eilitor  iii  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Borrer,  who  certified  that  it  was  observed,  October  19th, 
1853,  creeping  about  among  the  grass  and  reeds  in  an  old 
hrick-pit  a  little  to  the  west  of  Hove,  near  Brighton  ;  and 
that,  having  been  shot,  be  saw  it  just  after  it  had  been 
skinned  by  Mr.  H.  Piiitt  of  that  town.     The  bird  bad  been 

♦  MutAAt'ditt  fiqHalkti,  J.  F.  amelin,  SjBt,  Nat.  i.  p.  953  (1788), 
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tbooglit  to  be  an  unusually  bright-coloured  specimen  of  the 
Hedge-WarUer^  bnt  its  real  chamctor  being  made  pbiin,  it 
was  soon  after,  l>y  Mr.  Borrer's  kind  permission,  exhibited, 
May  8th,  180G,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Hocietv  (Proe* 
Zool.  8oc.  1800,  p.  210).  In  the  followiug  year  Mr,  Harting 
recorded  simultaneously  in  the  '  Zoologist '  (a.s.  p.  1146)  and 
*The  Ibis'  (1807,  p.  409)  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a 
second  British  8])ecimeu  of  the  species,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained near  Lougliboroiigh  in  Leicestershire  in  the  summer 
of  18<M,  and  sent  to  him  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
Grasshopper- Warbler,  the  species  next  to  be  included.  In 
February,  1871,  Mr.  J.  H,  Oiimey,  junior,  detected  among 
the  British  bii-ds  in  the  Museum  at  Dover  a  third  examph^ 
of  the  Aquatic  M^arhler  which  the  Curator,  Mr,  Charles  Cor- 
don, stated  he  himself  had  shot  near  that  town,  though  his 
note  of  the  date  has  been  lost.  Mr.  (TUrney  has  since 
pointed  out  (Trans.  Norf.  and  Norw.  Xat*  Soc.  1871-72, 
p.  62)  tliat  the  liird  iignred  as  a  Sodge-Warlder  in  Hunt's 
*  Britisli  Ornithology* '  was  undoubtedly  of  the  present 
species,  and  accordingly  that  in  idl  likelihood  the  Aquatic 
Warbler  had  occurred  in  Norfolk  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1815 — but  as  no  letterpress  accompanies  the  plate,  the  sup- 
position must  alw^ays  remain  uncerlain. 

Considering  that  the  ordiiuuy  geographical  range  of  this 
Bpeoiea  extends  to  the  northern  coast  of  France,  the  marshes 
near  Dieppe  being  especially  mentioned  as  a  locality  for  it. 
and  to  the  shores  of  Belgium  and  HoUand — thoiigh  in  both 
the  countries  last  named  it  is  rare,  the  presumption  that  it 
is  occasionally  a  voluntary  visitor  to  this  aide  of  the  Channel 
can  scarcely  be  withstfrnd,  and  its  inclusion  in  the  present 
work  seems  to  bo  fairly  defensible.  Still  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  it  ever  dwells  among  us,  and  as  its  habits  are 
said  to  resemble  verj^  closely  those  of  the  Sedge-bird,  a  brief 
account  of  the  species  will  suffice. 

In  Us  geographical  distrilmtiiiu  llio  Aquatic  Warbler  would 
-mil  lu  be  nmch  more  limikHl  than  tlie  Sedge-bird,  and  is 
perhaps  a  less  t-astern  species.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Mr* 
(tatke  as  a  straggler  to  Heligolanrl,  and  tbr  l>Hnisli  ornitholo- 
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giBti  Bay  thttt  it  Kreeda  in  Sleswick  ;  bat  in  Holst^}in  and  the 
rest  of  North  (jermtmy  it  appears  to  bo  rare,  and  Dr.  Borg- 
greve  Btates  that  ooly  occasional  occurrences  of  it  in  that 
conn  try  are  recorded.  It  seems  to  be  com  m  oner  in  Silesia, 
but  by  all  accoimts  is  rare  in  Hungary  and  the  Austrian 
P^mpire.  I^Ir.  Robson  has  procured  it  near  Coustautinople, 
and  it  in  said  U?  be  found  in  Asia  Mhion  Canou  Tristram, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  it  in  Palestine,  and,  though  Dr. 
von  Hengliii  states  that  it  occurs  in  winter  in  Lower  Egypt, 
Capt.  Shelley  suggests  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  det^r- 
uiioation  of  the  birds  seen  by  him.  In  the  Cyclades  and 
Greece  it  is  said  to  be  resident,  aud  it  visits  Italy,  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  Mr.  Salviu  found  it  breeding  in  Algeria,  and  Mr. 
Dnike  ]»rocured  it  in  Morocco  in  March,  MM,  Berthehit 
and  Wel>b  give  it  as  occurring  in  Gratid  Canary,  but  Mr.  God- 
luan  remarks  that  from  the  nature  of  the  locality  it  caniK>t 
be  common  there.  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  has  received  speci- 
mens from  Malaga,  and  Prof,  du  Socage  says  that  it  is  not  rare 
near  Coimbra  in  Portngal.  In  the  south  of  France,  accord- 
ing to  MM.  Jaubert  and  Bartheleuiy-Lapommeraye,  it  arrives 
tfnvards  April,  and  some  individuals  ^tay  to  breed  in  the 
Can  I  argue;  but  most  of  them  would  seem  to  pass  further  to 
tlie  northward,  and,  from  what  M.  Gerbe  says,  we  may  infer 
that  its  distriiuition  in  France  is  very  local,  Tlie  same 
would  appear  to  he  the  case  in  South  Germany.  Should  the 
Sifhtfi  rarkt'ti  of  J,  F.  Naumann  be,  as  is  very  probable, 
identical  with  the  Aquatic  Warbler,  its  range  may  be  some- 
what extended  in  several  directions,  but  enough  has  been  said 
on  this  score  about  a  species  which  has  but  a  slender  claim 
to  l>e  regarded  as  British, 

The  nest  is  described  as  being  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Sedge- Warbler,  only  somewhat  smaller,  and  to  be  built  in 
the  same  kind  of  place.  The  eggs  have  more  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Reed- Warbler,  hut  are  paler  in  colouring :  a 
specimen  in  the  Editor's  possession,  obtained  by  Canon 
Tristram  in  Algeria,  measures  *G7  by  %5*2  in. 

The  bill  is  dark  brown,  with  the  base  of  the  lower  mandiblo 
yeHiJW  :   the  lores  and  ear-coverts  are  brown  ;  fr(mi  the  nos- 
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trils  n  stripe  of  pitle  ycllciw  passes  backward  on  eitlier  >kle 
over  the  eyes  liiul  ear-eoverts  ;  the  forehead  In  retldish-huff 
mixed  with  dark  brown  ;  the  top  of  the  head  dark  brown 
with  a  median  stripe  of  pale  yeMow  extending  Uj  tlie  hind 
head»  and  thus  bisecting,  as  it  were,  the  dark-cokmred  cap  ; 
the  nape  and  sides  of  the  head  yellowish-buff,  hecominf^  more 
rufous  on  tlie  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  eacli  fruthor 
of  these  parts  having  a  dark  median  patch  ;  the  tail  brown  ; 
wing- qui  Us  dark  brown  with  lipfht  edges,  wing -coverts  and 
tertials  broadly  edged  with  pale  brown ;  chin  and  throat 
white,  passing  into  yellowish-buff  and,  uniting  with  the  same 
colour  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  forming  a  gorget  of  which 
each  feather  bears  a  dark  narrow  median  streak ;  breast, 
Indly,  and  lower  tail-coverts  pak*  buff;  the  flanks  yellowish- 
fuiff  with  dark  median  stripes,  forming  a  continuation  uf  the 
Htreaked  gorget :  tail  lieneath  dusky  brown :  legs,  to<?s  and 
claws  light  yellowish- brown. 

The  whole  length  is  about  fuur  inches  and  a  half :  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  third  and  longest  primary 
rather  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half. 

The  sexes  seem  to  differ  little  in  plumage,  but  the  young 
are  said  to  have  the  tliroat  iiud  kreast  mure  thickly  spotted 
than  the  old  birds. 

The  Hpecies  an  far  described  here  under  the  generic  name 
AcrorrphabiH  agree  iti  having  short  lower  tail-coverts  and  the 
gape  beset  with  bristles,  while  the  two  s{>ecie8  of  which  an 
account  is  to  follow  have  very  long  lower  tail-coverts  and  no 
bristles  at  the  gupe.  These  structural  characters,  combined 
with  some  otliers  that  might  he  mentioned,  point  to  a  pkiuwikle 
division  of  the  genus.  Further,  in  their  genera!  coloration 
and  their  TUiKle  i*f  niditication,  the  Reed- Thrush,  lieed- 
Wren  and  Marsh- Warlder  greatly  resemble  each  other,  and 
ditfer  from  the  Sedge-liird  and  Ai^uatic  Waikler.  The  name 
Arroci'phaluB  therefore  might  be  n(»t  without  some  reason 
restricted  to  the  grt)U[i  containing  the  tirst  three  and  their 
many  foreign  allies,  while  in  that  case  the  name  CninrnfidnH 
should  be  applied  to  the  seetion  including  the  last  two, 
which  seem  to  be  generically  quitf*  in«e|  arable. 
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AcBOCEPHALUS  N^vius  (Boddaert * ). 
THE    GRASSHOPPEIVWAKBLER. 

S<J  I ica  via   iocunteUa  f . 

The  GRASSHOpPER-\VARiiLEE»  SO  Called  from  its  very 
peciiliiir  8uii*f,  winch  reseml>les  the  iiiceHsaiit  eliirpjiig  noise 
iiuule  by  some  of  the  orthopterous  insects — grasshoppers 
and  crickets^is  a  visitor  from  the  south,  coming  to  thin 
country  for  the  summer,  and  is  first  to  he  heard  or  seen 
about  the  middle  of  April,  leaving  us  again  in  September. 
In  its  haliits,  it  is  shy,  vigilant  and  restless,  secreting  itself 
in  the  thickest  vegetation,  a  patch  of  furze,  a  sedge- fen 
or  a  hedge -hot  torn,  and  creeping  along  for  many  yards  in 
Biicoessian,  more  like  a  mouse  than  a  bird  ;  seldom  going 
far  from  covert  of  some  sort,  and  returning  to  shelter  on  the 
least  alarm.  Except  on  its  first  coming,  when  the  cocks, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  mates,  display  themselves  more 
than  is  their  wont,  it  is  at  all  times  ditiicult  and,  in  the 
breeding- seas  on,  when  bushes  and  shrubs  are  clothed  with 

■  Miitfifiiht  itrrvift,  IJiMldaert,  Table  tlat  rbnciie?;  Knlmmiwez,  p.  35,  iio»  581, 
%  a  {1783). 

f  Sifiriu  locusiWh^,  I^illiaru,  Iiid.  *»ra.  li.  ji.  f.l5  (I7&ir), 
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leayeRf  almost  imponsible  to  obtttin  a  hi^^lit  of  this  bird  ; 
yet,  when  near  its  haunt,  its  note  rings  on  the  car  con- 
atftntly,  and,  like  that  of  other  aquatic  Warbk^rs,  may  he 
heard  about  sunset  particularly,  and  often  during  the  night. 
The  bcBt  time,  however,  for  seeing  tlie  bird  is  when  the  first 
beams  uf  the  rising  sun  light  up  the  landscape  :  the  cock 
mil  then  put  oft'  his  skulking  habits,  and  mounting  to  the 
top  of  the  tallest  twig  or  blade  of  sedge  in  his  thicket,  will 
for  a  while  greet  the  friendly  rays  with  his  creaking  strain, 
John  Maegillivray  truly  remarks  that  this  bird's  **  notes,  if 
once  heard,  can  never  he  afterwards  mistaken  for  the  sound 
of  a  grasshopper  or  cricket,  however  striking  the  resem- 
blance ;  besides,  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  con- 
tinued, pro\ided  the  bird  he  not  disturbed,  is  niuch  greater." 
He  adds  that  ou  one  occasion  he  heard  its  trill  emitted  for 
at  least  twenty  minutes,  dming  wdiieh  time  the  bird  ap- 
peared to  have  been  sitting  on  the  Rame  spot.  In  the  more 
marshy  parts  of  England,  where  the  ehiq)ing  of  giass- 
hoppers  and  crickets  is  not  a  rery  common  sound,  this  bird 
has  long  been  kno\^^l  as  the  **  Reeler  *' — from  the  resem- 
bhmce  of  its  song  to  the  noise  of  the  reel  used,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  hand-spinners  of 
wooL  But  this  kind  of  reel  heing  now  dumb,  in  such 
districts  the  country -folks  of  the  present  day  connect  the 
name  vnth  the  reel  used  by  iiBhermen,  as  being  that  most 
familiar  to  them*  The  power  of  so-called  **  ventriloquism," 
ascrilied  by  some  to  this  bird,  has  been  in  a  measure 
explaioed  by  Mr,  Blyth,  and  subsequently  by  other  wTitere, 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  bird's  turning  its  head  while  singing, 
80  as  to  change  the  directi<*n  in  which  the  sound  of  its  voice 
is  tlirowTi ;  hul  probably  the  high  pitch  of  the  note  has  also 
much  to  do  with  the  marvel hnjs  be^nldermeut  it  causes,  for 
there  are  few  human  ears  that  can  at  once  discover  the  exact 
spot  from  which  a  very  shrill  tone  proceeds.  The  food  of 
the  Grasshopper- Warbler  is  small  snails,  slugs  and  insects^ 
Naturalists  owe  the  preciso  deter minution  of  the  Grass- 
hopper-Warbler or  Grasshoj)por-Lark,  as  it  was  long  called, 
to  the  discernment  uf  White  of  Selborne,  who,  writing  to 
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Pennant  in  17'j8,  lirierty  l>nt  iiiimistakaWy  described  its 
gestures,  thoii*,'li  tlie  latter  lijid  ulready  enrolled  it  among 
British  birds  from  an  example  received  out  of  81iropshji*e, 
and  there  has  since  been  comparatively  little  confusion 
about  it.  White,  whone  words  need  not  here  be  quoted, 
justly  remarked  that  Ray  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  this 
bird,  for  that  described  l>y  bim,  after  a  cum ninni cation  from 
Mr.  liulph  Johnson  of  Briguall,  in  Yorkshire,  was  assuredly 
the  Wood- Wren,  tliouf^h  taken  by  Pennant  to  he  the  present 
species.  By  other  old  authors  it  has  also  been  nltuost  in- 
extricably confounded  with  the  Tree- Pipit.  It  was  sufficiently 
well  portrayed  in  the  *  Planches  Enlnminees  '  (no.  581,  fig,  3) 
but  Buffon's  FaiirHfe  faehetre  (HiHt.  Nat.  Ois.  v,  p.  149), 
referred  to  that  figure,  seems,  like  Brisscm's  species  of  the 
same  name,  to  be  founded  on  Aldrovandi's  description  of  a 
very  ditferent  bird.  Bin][fnlarly  enongb,  Montheillard,  l^uf- 
fon's  colleapfoe,  ^ives  in  the  same  volume  (p.  42)  a  trans- 
lation  of  Pennant's  earliest  account,  applying  to  the  bird  the 
name  of  iMCifsUilet  and  remarking  that  it  had  not  been 
observed  out  of  England. 

Unless  the  okl  birds  are  closely  watched  and  seen  carrying 
materials  for  building  or  food  to  their  young»  the  nest  is 
very  difficult  to  find.  Montagu,  writing  in  180*2,  mentions 
his  having  found  a  nest,  but  though  he  was  clearly  the  iirst 
to  effect  tlie  discovery,  he  does  not  say  in  what  year  or  where 
it  was  made,  Mr.  E.  E>  Win  gate  of  Newcastle- upon-Tpie, 
having  long  wished  to  get  the  eggs,  in  June,  1815,  eyed 
*'  the  bird  to  the  distant  passage  on  the  top  of  a  whin-hush 
by  which  it  entered  and  left  the  nest.  This  he  found  was 
built  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  narrow  furrow  or  ditch,  overhung 
by  the  prickly  branches  of  the  whin,  and  grown  over  with 
thick  coarse  grass,  matted  together  year  after  year,  to  tho 
lieiglit  of  about  two  feet ;  all  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  take 
away  piece- meal  before  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  prize." 

The  Orasfthopper-Warbler  is  found  in  ])laces  of  very 
varied  character.  In  no  part  of  England  probably  was  it 
more  abundant  than  in  the  great  fens  of  the  Bedford-Level 
district,  before   tbut  waw  dniined  and  reclaimed,  hut  it  aflects 
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also  dry  soils,  and  inhabits  indifterently  heaths,  commons, 
wooils  and  even  enclosures  where  the  hedfjjerows  are  tangled 
and  thick  enough  to  liflord  good  hiding-|diu!e8*  The  nest, 
TS^hich  is  built  in  May,  is  cup-shape  J,  about  four  inches 
across  over  the  top,  formed  externally  of  coarse  grass,  sedge 
or  the  dried  steras  of  some  species  of  (Jailnm,  mixed  with 
mass,  and  lined  with  finer  hents  within.  This  bird  hiys 
from  five  to  seven  eg^s,  wliich  measure  from  '75  to  H35,  liy 
from  '57  to  *51  itj»  and  are  of  a  pale  pin kiwh- white,  freckled 
with  darker  reddish-brown,  the  markings  moat  commonly 
dispersed  all  over  the  shell,  but  often  collected  in  a  cap  at 
either  end  or  in  a  belt,  while  occasionally  irregular  dark 
hair- like  lines  aro  seen  more  or  less  encircling  the  girth. 

FJesides  all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  in  which, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr, 
More  to  breed  yearly,  though  always  local  and  nowadays 
nowhere  plentiful,  the  (rrasshopper- Warbler  has  been  traced 
by  Mr,  R.  Gray  as  a  regular  visitor  to  Scotland  from  the 
Solway  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the  east  side,  and  as  far 
northward  as  lionaw  in  Arg^llsliire  on  the  west.  It  seems, 
however,  to  miss  the  border  coujities  of  Berwick  and  Rox- 
burgh, as  welJ  as  Selkirk.  In  Ireland  Thompson  regarded 
it  as  being  probaldy  a  regular  summer-bird  in  suitable 
localities  thronghout  the  island.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
wayfarers  that  have  occurred  in  Heligoland,  and  on  the 
Continent  is  found  in  IJelgium,  Holland  and  as  far  north  as 
Bleswick,  where  it  breeds.  It  does  not  cross  the  Baltic,  but 
is  distributed  throughout  North  Germany,  while  further 
aftfitward  it  attains  a  higher  latitude,  since  Herr  Meves 
procured  it  near  Lake  Onega  in  Russia.  Thence  it  is  re- 
ported as  exteniling  across  the  whole  of  southern  Siberia  to 
the  Pacific  ;  but,  as  wnth  many  other  birds,  it  has  possdily 
been  confounded  with  allied  species,  of  which  soma  live  or 
six  have  been  distinguished.  Its  southern  limits  in  Asia, 
supposing  it  to  occur  there,*  cannot  he  even  approximately 
given.     It  was  not  met  with  by  Canon  Tristram  in  Piik^s- 

*  It  bai  been  leveml  bime^  tx^cnrled  from  IiidU,  but  the  Induin  tpeeiiiic-iiH 
examiiied  tiy  the  Etlitur  i^rc  oertomlj  di^tioct,  and  «jre  probulily  refemb1«  lo  the 
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tine,  ainl  itft  asserted  appearance  in  Egypt  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Nor  is  it  recorded  from  Greece  or  Turkey.  It  is 
found  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  is  apparently  rare  in  both. 
In  Algeria  Loche  says  it  occurs  accidentally.  Mr.  Drake 
obtained  it  in  Morocco  in  March,  and  Mr.  Saunders  says 
it  is  frequently  heard  in  eootiiern  Spain,  near  Malaga,  where 
it  remains  tbrough  the  whiter.  In  France  it  is  very  widely 
jipread,  and  is  said  to  be  especially  common  in  Britany*  lis 
eastern  boundaries  in  Europe,  if  it  does  not  go  to  Asia, 
cannot  yet  be  traced,  but  they  will  no  doubt  soon  bo  hiid 
down,  after  full  investigation  of  the  section  of  aquatic 
Warblers  to  which  the  present  species  and  its  allies  belong. 

The  bill  is  brown,  with  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible 
paler:    the  irides  hazel:    the  top  of   the  head,  back,   and  J 
wings,   greenish -brown,  the   middle  of   each    feather    being' 
darker,  and  thus  producing  a  mottled  appearance ;  the  tail 
brown  with  faint  bars;  the  cbin,  throat,  breast  and   belly, 
pale   brown,   spotted   with   darker   brown   on   the   neck   and 
breast;  flanks  and  lower  wing-coverts  of  a  deeper  tint^  witli 
dark   median    patcbes ;    lower   tail- coverts,  which   are  veiyj 
long,    pale    brown,    ntreaked    along    the    shaft  with   darker] 
brown  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  pale  yellowish-brown . 

The   whole  length   five    inches    and   a  half.     The   win  gal 
short  and  curved  :  from  the  caqial  joint  to  the  end  of  the^ 
longest  primary,  two  inches  and  three-eighths  j  the  second 
primary  longer  than  the  fifth,  but  not  so  long  as  the  fourth  ; 
the  tbird  the  longest  in  tlie  wing.     This  species,  as  before 
stated,  has  no  bristles  at  the  gape. 

Females  do  not  differ  much  from  males  on  the  upper  parts  of  ' 
the  body ;  but  are  said  to  want  the  brown  spots  on  the  breast. 

This  species  was,  in  1829^  made  by  Dr.  Kaup  the  type  of 
his  genus  Loeitsfdla,  and  beside  the  differences  already  in- 
dicated between  it  and  the  aquatic  Warblers  hitherto  described 
hei*e,  the  additional  character  may  be  given,  that  it  has  the 
tendons  of  the  tibial  muscles  strongly  ossified, 

Lfitciniopsk  henderitoni  o(  Ciissin  (Proc.  Acnd.  Phit-^d  1858,  p.  194).  AnotWr 
6Mt«rn  ftpeciei,  wliich,  tliou|?lj  very  diatinet,  ha«  been  confourulen^l  with  it,  is  the 
Bfflvh  tanttahfn  of  Temiiiiin?k. 
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ACB0€EPHALDS    LU8CIN101DES   (8avi*). 

SAVINS    WAKBLER. 

SaUcaria  hscinmdes. 

Several  examples  of  tbia  Warbler  liave  boen  proeureil  in 
this  cotmtrjv,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  it  was  a 
regolar,  tbaiigh  never  a  very  abundant  summer-visitant  to 
Knghind,  until  tlie  drainage  of  tbe  fins  and  meres  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  v^Tougbt  bo  tborougb  a  ebauge  in  tbeir 
condition  and  unfitted  large  districts  for  its  babitjition.  The 
firwi  example  of  the  species  known  to  have  been  obtained  in 
Britain,  aod  probably  in  Kurop©  —  for  it  was  assuredly  the 
first  example  ever  brought  to  the  notic4?  of  naturalists,  was 
shot  in  Norfolk  by  tbo  late  Mr*  James  Brown  of  Korwicb, 
about  the  middle  of  May  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
It  ifl  still  preserved  in  the  Norwich  Mo  sen m,  and  Mr,  Steven- 
son was  favoured  by  Mr*  Brown  with  the  information  that 

*  S^ima  iummiMaf  8Ari«  Kuoto  QiornAle  <1e*  Lct(«rntu  vii.  p.  3il  (1824). 
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the  singular  note  of  a  bin!  had  he^en  remarked  by  himSL'lf, 
the  late  Sir  William  Hooker  aud  another  I'riend,  in  tlio 
marshes  near  Norwich  for  some  time  before  a  si^ht  of  the 
Jpnger  could  be  obtained.  These  gentlemen  called  it  the 
*•*  lieel-bird/'  for  the  same  reason  as  prompted  the  feo-mon  to 
give  H  similar  name  to  the  species  last  described.  At  length 
the  bird  was  discovered  at  Limpeulioe,  and  after  much  cau- 
tion, for  as  soon  aa  it  was  aware  of  any  one's*  approach  it 
would  drop  from  its  perch  ou  an  alder  into  a  patch  of  sedge 
growing  beneath,  it  was  obtained.  The  specimen  was  sub- 
mitted to  Temminck  during  hiia  visit  to  London  in  1819,  and, 
haviug  been  by  him  declared  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Reed- 
Wren,  was  as  such  noticecl  by  Sheppard  and  W  hi  tear  in  their 
Catalogue  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Birds  (Trans.  Linn,  Hoc. 
XV,  p.  18),  and  was  labelled  accordingly  in  the  Norwich 
Museum,  to  which  it  had  been  presented.*  Subsequently  a 
second  example  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Strumpshaw 
in  the  same  county,  and  this  is  now  in  the  Lombe  Collection 
at  Wymoodham. 

Up  to  this  time  the  species  had  not  been  described  or 
recognized  as  distinct  by  any  writer ;  but  in  1824,  as  quoted 
in  the  last  foot-Dote  but  one,    the  Italian   naturahst  Havi 

*  lu  1820  Teramiack  published  the  second  edition  of  hts  '  M*inuel  d^Umifcho- 
lo{^ie/  luul  therein  stUted  (i.  p.  VM)  of  MStflviu  ctttii^  La  Marmora,  a  specie* 
which,  though  figui-ed  long  before  (PI.  Enl.  no.  tt55,  fig.  2),  hnd  only  lately  been 
desciibedj  that  'Njutdques  iodiiriduii  ont  an.ssi  cte  toes  tn  Au|^leterre.  *  Thin 
aflsertioB  causal  some  Hurprise  aniung  Britiwh  ornithologiBtB,  who  w€rc  and  are 
uaahle  to  point  to  any  example  of  Celt  Fa  Wxirliler  kiUed  in  this  eountrj-  Hot 
now  tlmt  Mr.  Stevenswrn  has  proved  that  the  firnt  SaA-i's  Warhler  was  ^hcwD  to 
Terainiuck  in  1S19,  there  can  he  little  doiil*fcof  that  disUnguL'^hed  zoologist  hAriug 
oil  hift  return  come  to  tho  ermneouH  eoncdufiiou  that  the  specimen  suhtuiltcd 
to  him  "wns  a  Cctti  n  Wiirhler,  and  having  accordingly  ma«3e  the  statement  just 
quoUnd  orjder  that  belief,  Savi  did  not  discover  hirt  S,  ^wriii/wiVrt,  »fi  will  preMeotly 
tjc  seen,  uaiil  1821,  and  there  in  r|uite  enough  likeness  in  the  colour  and 
general  aapect  of  the  ti*'o  ipeciea  to  render  the  njiwlakej  here  attrihuted  In 
Ttimminck:,  ¥ery  probable  if  not  exeusable.  On  exaiTiinatioii,  however^  the 
diffMrenrj'e  la  plain.  Cttti^a  Warhler  h  the  smaller  bird,  and  Iwlangs  to  a  very 
distinct  gronp  ot  tStflriidte.  It  haa  only  ten  taiUfefitherji,  a  well -developed 
first  primary^  fully  half  as  long  att  the  Beooad^  which  is  considerably  »horl<?r 
than  the  tkiid,  and  the  third  u  jierceptibly  shorter  than  the  fourth^  fiftli  And 
sixth,  the  fourth  and  fifth  l>einji;  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  relative  pro- 
IKirti'nis  <>f  these  feather*  in  Savi's  Warbler  will  he  seen  in  the  text. 
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first  described  it  from  Bpecimens  taken  in  the  autumn 
of  1821  in  TnKcany,  where  he  aBcertuined  that  it  was  a 
mij[^'jint  arriving  about  the  middle  of  April.  For  some 
years  followirifj,  little,  if  anything,  was  added  to  its  history, 
except  that  it  wag  Biipposed  by  Pol}ilore  Koox  to  occur  in 
Provence,  and  hgured  Ity  liini  in  his  *  Ornithologie  Proveu- 
^'ale  '   (tab,  211,  Infi),  but  he  did  not  meet  with  it  there. 

Knowing  only  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  last  paragi^apli, 
and  unconscious  of  its  original  discovery  in  Norfolk,  so  un- 
luckily suppressed  by  Temminck,  tlie  late  Mr.  G,  B,  Gray 
annoiiDced  in  the  *  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  His- 
tory '  for  October,  1H40  (vi.  p.  155),  the  capture^  in  the  spring 
of  tlmt  year,  in  the  fens  of  Caaibridgeshire,  of  two  birds  of 
this  species,  as  being  its  first  occurrence  in  England.  These 
examples  were  procured  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Baker  of  ^bd- 
bourne  in  that  county,  and  one  of  them  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,*  Soon  afterwards,  or  at  least  prior  to  1843,  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke^  of  Hafiron-WaUlen,  obtained  a  pair,  as  is 
believed,  from  the  same  locality,  and  these  specimens,  which 
were  for  a  time  obligingly  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  w*ork, 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  that  town. 

From  information  which  has  been  most  kindly  supplied  to 
the  Editor  by  Mr,  Bond  and  Mr,  John  Brown,  of  Cambridge, 
both  of  wdiom  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  makiug  ento- 
mological excursions  in  the  rapidly  diminishing  fen -country, 
it  would  appear  that  the  specimens  just  mentioned,  as  well 
as  some  others  from  the  same  district  afterwards,  were 
oht4iined  through  the  intervention  of  one  Harvey,  the  lock- 
keeper  at  Baitsbight  on  the  river  Cam,  At  that  time  a  large 
t^xtent  of  fen  in  the  neighbourhood  was  overgrown  with  one 
of  the  social  sedges  {Cladhtm  marhcit^),  which  towarda 
autumn  w^as  regularly  cut,  and  beiug  made  into  bundles 
was  carried  by  water  to  Cambridge,  to  serve  as  kindling 
for  fires.  The  sedge-cutters  used  commonly  to  find  many 
old  nests  of   siognlar  construction  in   the  course  of  their 

•  In  a  commtinicikiicin  to  Mr,  Hteveuwn  l>y  Mr  II.  T-  Frere,  tlu-  InlUT^iyM  tluit 
many  y<?iini  hefjuru,  ipceimenM  hn«l  I'ceii  m'nt  from  Norfolk  to  tla-  F^iitbti  MyM^Mun 
hf  the  lute  Mr  J^ry.     These  «rt!  imt  rn»M  fnrthtHfniiti^. 
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work  ^  nests  wbich  could  not  he  aB8i«iied  to  any  of  the 
known  kinds  of  feu-Lirds,  and  this  fact  was  learned  by 
HarTey,  who  dealt  in  varions  objects  of  natural  history.  The 
people  of  the  diHtrict  w^erealso  awiire  of  a  reddish-brown  bird, 
having  a  peculiar  song,  often  heard  at  night,  not  ftltogether 
unlike  that  of  the  Grasshopper-WarMer  or  Reeler,  but  still 
(|uite  distinct;  and  this  Inrd  they  called  indifferently  the 
**  Brown/'  **  Red '^  or  **  Night-Reeler/'  Instigated  by  his 
customers,  Harvey  at  length  procured  from  the  fen-men 
specimens  of  this  bird,  and  a  few  years  later  its  fresh  nests 
and  eggs.  The  earliest  of  the  former  so  obtained  seem  to 
have  passed  into  Mr.  Baker's  hands,  as  just  stated,  and  the 
first  of  the  latter,  taken  in  May,  1845,  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Bond,  who  distributed  the  eggs  to  several  of  his  friends 
— among  others  to  the  author  of  this  work,  to  tho  Editor  of 
the  *  Zoologist/  hy  whom  they  were  described  in  that  maga- 
zine for  January,  184G  (p.  1212),  and  to  Mr.  Hewitson,  who 
in  the  same  year  figured  a  specimen  (Eggs  of  Brit,  Birds, 
pi,  XXV  *.)•*  Since  that  time  other  birds,  nests  and  eggs  have 
l>een  procured  from  the  same  district — namely,  a  sedge-fen, 
now  for  several  vears  reclaimed,  in  the  parish  of  Milton, 
the  great  Burwell  fen,  also  completely  drained,  and  Wickeii 
fen,  which  still  grows  sedge — ^as  well  as  from  Wood- Walton 
fen  in  Huntingdonshire,  now  under  the  plough,  but  whence 
in  1810  Mr.  Hudleston  obtained  a  nest  and  eggs.  Since  the 
date  hist  mentioned  no  specimens  of  the  bird  seem  to  have 
been  procured  from  any  of  these  places. 

Returning  now  to  Norfolk,  the  scene  of  the  original  finding 
of  the  species^  Mr,  Gumey  in  1843  obtained  a  pair  of  birds 
killed  at  South  Walsham,  and  Mr.  Frere  has  one  from  the 


*  Mr.  B{>tit1  is  tboR  entitled  to  the  mi^rit  of  having  been  the  first  to  bring  the 
(li«4'oveTy  of  the  eggs  and  very  peculiar  iieBt  of  i\m  Kpceics  to  tfae  knowledge  of 
nntu  nils ts— the  notices  just  cited  haying  iinlici|tated  the  iJuMiciitJon  of  the  third 
pari  of  Thienemiuin'B  *  Portpfi&nEiiDgsgeschi elite  der  gesaniratcn  Yilgel,*  which 
iH  Haiti  to  htkve  nppeairecl  in  ISIS,  and  contains  a  figure  of  its  egg  (Taf.  xxi,  fig. 
12),  while  lie  in  his  fifth  |»art,  mv]  to  have  heeo  puWiBhod  in  1S50,  g;nve  ^p.  202), 
from  the  ex|>erience  of  Herr  Lohheeke,  n.  good  neconnt  of  lt»  nidificatiou  ma  ob- 
served hy  biin  in  Hollttnd.  Stthsequently,  in  1856»  Thienewaun  figure*!  (Taf.  ic. 
fig8.  12»  a-c)  three  more  eggs,  of  which  no  iLccoiyit  iippian?  in  hiii  letter- pt-eas. 
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flame  tiMality.  It  \ms  been  heard  by  Mr,  Jolm  Browo  in 
Peltwell  fen.  In  Mr.  Neweome's  collection  is  ft  nest  taken 
near  Yarmouth,  Mr.  Stevenson  has  a  bin!  which  was  shot 
near  Sudhi^baDi  in  June,  1H56,  and  this  is  tbe  last  specimen 
known  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  kingdom.  It  may  be 
almost  contidently  asserted  that  the  bird  has  not  been  noticed 
in  any  other  part  of  England  beside  the  localities  named,* 
and  is  certainly  nnknown  in  Wales,  Scolbmd  or  Ireland. 

In  habits,  8avi*s  Warbler  resembles  tbe  species  last  de- 
scribed, generally  skulking  in  the  thickest  herbage  and  being 
as  reluctant  to  take  wing.  But  it  seems  never,  like  the  Grass- 
hopper-Warbler, to  quit  marshy  ground,  and  even  this  must 
not  only  be  of  considerable  extent,  but  also  covered  with 
natural  vegetation,  reeds,  sedges,  sallows  and  the  like,  to 
attract  it.  It  used  to  arrive  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  John  Brown's  information,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  at  its  first  coming  was  not  shy :  but,  when  settled 
in  its  home  and  during  tbe  breeding-season,  was  not  much 
seen.  Its  song  w^as  a  long,  smooth  trill,  pitched  higher*  but 
possessing  more  tone  than  ihid  of  tbe  Grassboppor- Warbler, 
and,  like  that  bird's,  chiefly  heard  early  in  the  morniufj  or 
at  nightfall.  About  the  middle  or  end  of  May  the  work  of 
niditication  began,  and  the  eggs  were  laid  towards  the  close 
of  that  month  or  the  beginning  of  June.  The  nest  was  cup- 
shaped  and  deep,  with  a  large  foundation  pbiced  low  in  the 
sedge,  so  as  to  be  close  to  the  ground  :  it  was  composed 
tbrongbont,  in  all  the  examples  seen  by  the  observer  last 
named — one  of  them,  with  three  eggs,  having  Ix^en  found  by 
him,  June  lOth,  1847,  (Zooh  p.  1807)  of  dry  sedge-blades,  and 
these  so  firmly  entwined  that  the  structure  was.  as  has  been 
mentioned,  very  lasting.  Lining  there  was  none,  but  the 
blades  forming  the  inside  were  somewhat  finer  than  those  of 
the  exterior.     One  of  tbe  first   nests   ever  taken,  tigored  in 

•  Mr.  More  (Ibw,  1805,  p.  2'S)  wm  informed  by  Mr.  Rnunddl,  tlwt  Le  Imd 
obtain^  fl|gg»  n€Ar  Kiagsbridge  in  Deirotialiirp,  ami  the  Into  Mr.  Urttni  reeonU 
tZool  p.  2349  iinri  |u  SStlG)  ae«U  tiLkcti  iit  Daf^nhAtD  ami  Kritli  iii  1$50  and 
1B53  respectively.  Tlie  Editor  is  not  AWare  of  ili«  existtsiice  at  arty  onr  of  iUeae 
lilifcOM  nf  tacb  haunt*  a*  this  sp«ciei  tov«K,  and  we  mvf  perhapn  reJuititmUly  kdh- 
jiect  (bat  there  miiy  be  an  error  in  each  tlat«inmt. 
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tho  *  Zoologist*  (p,  1307),  and  placed  by  Mr.  Bond  in  the 
Bntisli  Museum^  has  been  lately  examined  by  Mr,  CarrntLers, 
who  kindly  informs  the  Editor  that,  except  a  single  leaf  of 
Clndiuju.  the  whole  fabric  consists  of  Ghicena  aqiuit'icn.* 
Mr,  tTolm  Baker,  of  Cambridge,  who  has  perhaps  seen  more 
of  the  breeding- habits  of  this  bird  than  anyone  else — having 
in  the  course  of  fonr  visits  to  Holland  taken  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  of  its  neste,  tolls  the  Editor  that  they  were  all  pre- 
cisely alike,  and  two  of  them  submitted  to  ProT  C.  C*  Babing- 
ton,  were  pronounced  by  him  to  be  built  of  tlie  blades  of 
Ghji'erut  Jfnttatts  or  O,  plirnta.  The  account  furnished  to 
Thienemann  by  Herr  Lobbecke  of  the  nests  found  by  him  in 
the  same  country  states  that  the  nests  were  formed  of  Pha- 
laris  anuul'macca.  Count  Casimir  Wodzicki,  who  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  this 
species  in  Galiicia,  likens  its  nest  ( Journ.  fiir  Orn*  1B53,  Extra- 
hel't  p.  50)  to  that  of  a  Moor-hen  in  miniature.  He  gives 
also  a  graphic  account  of  its  habits  :  how  that  it  is  never  for 
a  moment  still,  now  on  the  gi-ound,  now  on  a  reed;  how  that 
in  spring  it  will  flutter  in  the  air  like  a  Whitethruat  and  creep 
alnog  a  reed-stem  from  below  to  the  tip  ;  how  that  it  is  pas- 
sionate and  pugnacious,  in  the  breeding- time  following  its 
mate  or  its  rival  to  the  very  feet  of  the  obser\'er ;  and  how 
that  both  sexes  take  part  in  incubation  and  sit  so  closely  on 
the  nest  that  they  may  be  wt'U  studied. 

The  eggs,  from  four  to  sis  in  number,  measure  from  "84 
to  '70  by  from  '58  to  '56  in.,  and  are  of  a  freiich-white, 
closely  freckled  with  specks  or  spots  of  a  warm  neutral  tint : 
the  markings  being  occasionally  gathered  in  a  zone,  and 
nearly  always  most  frequent  at  the  larger  end.  Some  exam- 
ples have  a  decided  likeness  to  eggs  of  the  Wood-Lark,  others 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  the  House- Sparrow  or  the 
Water- Wagtail,  but  the  tried  eye  will  hardly  fail  to  catch 
the  difference.  Specimens  of  the  egc^s  of  the  Grasshopper- 
Warbkr,  chosen  for  their  duU  colouring,  are  sometimes 
passed  oif  on  the  tiro  as  those  of  the  rarer  bird. 

*  It  wjUH  however,  described  (Zool.  p.  1212)  u  being  fonii^d  of  thm  oommon 
reeti  [A  i*u  adn  ph rtiym  fin ). 
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ConeerDtnnr  the  geofpmphieiil  distril>alioo  of  Savins  Warbler 
thore  IB  uo  doubt  ntill  much  to  be  learned.  lu  HoUaod  it  ih 
exiremely  local,  and  mil  probaldy  altogether  disappear  before 
tbe  advance  of  cultivation.  In  no  part  of  Germany  does  it 
seem  to  occur  at  all,*  tbouf;li  admitted  to  a  plaee  in  tlie  eontiii' 
uation  of  Naumaun*8  work  on  the  birds  of  that  country;  but  it 
appears  iu  OaHzia,  and  a  single  specimen  was  obtained  by  Hen^ 
Zek'bor  at  Bellye  in  the  Hungarian  Bauat  (Jouro.  fux  Urn. 
1864,  p,  72).  It  occurs  also»  says  Alexander  von  Nordmaun,  at 
Odessa  in  some  numbers.  Then  we  have  no  trace  of  it  till  we 
find  it  in  Palestine,  where  Canon  Tristram  procured  a  single 
apecimen.  In  Eg>'pt,  according  to  Capt*  Shelley,  it  is  resident, 
tolerably  abundant  and  genorallv  distributed. f  *'  It  UBaally 
frequontathe  corn-fields,'*  he  adds,  **  selecting  the  Bpots  where 
the  crop  grows  most  luxuriantly  ;  and  it  may  also  be  foand 
in  the  reedy  marshes  of  the  Delta  and  Fayoom,  where  I  have 
frequently  seen  it,  and  oc^^asioually  procured  specimens. 
WTien  disturbed  it  leaTes  its  Bhelter  ver>*  reluctantly,  and 
flits  away  liurriedly,  flying  dose  to  the  top  of  tbe  herbage 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  it  suddenly  dips  down  and  is 
immediately  hidden.  Nor  will  it  allow  itself  to  be  driven 
far  from  the  place  whence  it  originally  started  ;  but  if  pur- 
sued, prefers  to  seek  shelter  by  creeping  among  tbe  stalks  of 
the  plants  rather  than  expose  itself  again  by  taking  wing.** 
In  Algeria  Mr.  Hah  in  found  it  abundant  in  the  marsh  of  Zana. 
*'  On  approaching  tbe  margin  of  the  reeds,'*  he  says  (lbis»  1859, 
p.  304),  **it8  peculiar  rattling  note  might  be  heard  in  every 
direction.  Tbe  bird,  when  uttering  this  cry,  climbs  to  the 
very  top  of  a  reed,  oi'ten  choosing  the  tallest,  where  it  sitg,  if 
not  disturbed,  for  several  minatee,  without  changing  its  posi- 
tion.'* Ill  this  locality,  he  continues,  the  nests  **  can  only 
he  found  by  wading  in  mud  and  water  up  to  the  miiblle,  and 
even  then  it  ifl  quite  a  chance  to  find  one."     Canon  Tristram 

*  Tbieoetnftnn  aayi  b«  hud  tgint  from  Thuritigta,  indiHtitigtihliaMe  from  Diifi  h 
fl[)eeiini*i}8,  but  thiw  kind  of  e^-idence  in  ofieii  to  ea8|iicion^ 

t  Tlie  figure  in  Ibi^  Atliw  nccfimpAiiTing  Sftvi^ny'i*  *  Oiaeaui  de  I'Egyptc  * 
p).  13,  Bg,  tS),  ^yimroouly  hekl  to  n^prenent  tbb  ipcdeii,  certAitilj  does  not  do  m, 
Audouin  <Kx}4icatioti  tUn  PUnrbcs,  4c.,  p,  278)  rcFefa  it  to  the  Graasbofpper- 
Wiirblt?r,  J4nil  be,  if  any  one,  ought  U*  Uhvv  kj^own  wb»t  Snvigny  intended  by  it* 
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noticed  it  io  winter  umoiig  the  oases  of  the  Saham  aR  far 
south  (lat.  S*r  N,)  uB  he  travelled,  Mr.  Brake  met  with  it 
in  Morocco,  where  it  is  rare.  In  Spain  Mr,  Sannders  states 
that  he  once  recognized  it  in  the  marshes  of  the  Gimdalquivir, 
and  he  has  since  received  a  specimen  from  the  same  locality. 
It  has  ocenrred  at  Malta ;  but  it  is  very  rare,  if  known  at 
all,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Italy  would  not  seem  to  be  common. 
Dr.  Salvador!  says  that  the  museum  at  Caf^liuri  posseases 
a  specimen,  killed  no  doubt  in  Sardinia.  In  France  the  only 
departments  that  it  can  certaiuly  be  said  to  atTect  are  in  the  ex- 
treme south*  In  the  singalar  district  known  as  the  Ca marque, 
it  has  been  observed  in  winter  and  is  said,  by  MM.  Jaubert 
and  liarthelemy-Laponimeraye,  to  be  re Bi dent,  but  on  the 
Durance  it  seems  to  be  only  a  bird  of  passage. 

Alexander  von  Nordmaun  has  stated  that  in  two  suc- 
cessive years  during  the  latter  half  of  April  he  took  alive 
several  birds  of  this  species  which  had  entered  through  the'' 
open  windows  the  orangeries  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Odessa. 
They  climbed  about  the  various  plants  with  much  agility, 
flying  only  for  short  distances  and  frequently  hiding  them- 
selves. In  captivity  they  ate  grubs  and  other  small  insects, 
but  Intrdly  lived  beyond  three  or  four  days.  The  tail,  he  adds, 
is  constantly  kept  Kpreitd,  and  when  the  bird  is  in  progress 
is  raist^d,  the  fore  part  of  the  body  being  depressed- 

The  bill  is  brown,  mt!i  the  lower  mandible  hghter  :  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  body,  wings  and  tail,  reddish- 
brown,  the  kst  being  indistinctly  barred  with  narrow  darker 
bands;  chin  almost  white;  throat,  breast  and  belly  pale 
reddish-brown  ;  sides  of  the  body,  flanks  and  lower  taii- 
coverta,  which  last  are  longer  than  the  lateral  tail-feathers, 
ratbt'r  darkei",  but  lighter  than  above  :  legs,  toes  and  claws, 
pale  brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  five  inches  and  a  half:  the 
wing,  from  the  anterior  bend,  two  inches  and  a  half;  the 
first  primary  is  very  short,  the  second  aud  third  are  much 
curved,  aud  the  second  is  the  longest  in  the  wing,  the  rest 
gradually  decreasing  in  length.  The  tail-feathers,  twelve  iu 
number,  are  very  broad* 
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This  species  seems  to  be  genericiiUy  iimepanible  from  the 
Stflna  fttiviatirtH  of  Jobtmn  Wolf,  made  bj  Dr.  Kaop,  in  1829, 
the  type  of  bis  genus  Pottunothw,  In  1838  Bonaparte  pro- 
posetl  for  Bavi's  Warbler  the  generic  name  of  I^seudvhtscin'm^ 
which  a  few  years  later  be  altered  to  Lusc'ttilopAis,  and  one 
or  the  other  of  these  terms  bus  since  been  very  commonly 
used  for  it.  But,  if  the  group  of  aquatic  ^Varhlerg  be  further 
broken  up,  the  name  PottunoilnH  should  certainly  be  used  for 
that  section  which  contains  Savi's  Warbler  and  the  River- 
Warbler  just  mentioned^two  species  which  agree  in  every 
essential  character,  and  in  appearance  diifer  chiefly  by  the  latter 
having  a  much  less  rufous  tinge  generally,  and  its  throat 
being  distinctly  striped  with  dark  longitudinal  markings. 

The  vignette  represents  the  nest  of  Savi's  W^arhler  given 
to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Bond  as  before  mentioned, 
and  the  first  ever  brought  to  the  notice  of  naturalists. 
for  the  opportunity  of  figuring  which  the  Editor  is  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  of  the  Museum,  and 
especially  to  that  of  his  friend  Dr*  Albert  Giintber. 
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Melizophilub  nNDATUS  (Boddaert*). 


THE      DARTFORD     WARBLER, 

Mel izaph  ifuH  Da  rt/o rd  i irna  m  f . 

MiusoPHiiuSgi^  Ltach  X- — Bill  loDg  amd  Bomewhat  broa'i  at  the  btise,  coTnpre«*ed 
in  front  of  the  ncuitnls,  the  upt^r  raamliUe  orerlam/ing  tie  lower  at  the  sidce^ 
And  slightly  emarglunted  near  tlie  tip;  nostrilB  ImsAl,  dult^pernjil  nnd  longita* 
liiimlf  §itaat«d  in  a  large  deprettainin  ;  gape  beset  with  hairs.  Kyoliils  liore  and 
I  prominent.  Wings  feeble,  somewhat  inftirved  and  not  rcaehtng  mtich  beyond  the 
root  t}f  the  tail,  whit'h  ih  long  aud  graduatetl  ;  the  liret  primary  small,  but  com< 
paratively  well  developed  ;  the  Hecoad  Bhorter  than  any  of  tlie  next  four  ;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  the  longest  in  the  wing.  Tarsi  stmng,  ftcaletl  in  front,  aud  longer 
than  the  middle  toe  ;  out*r  and  inner  toes  nearl;  equal ;  clawB  moderate. 

Toe  Bahtford  Warbler  was  first  made  known  to  natu- 
ralist b,  and  that  as  an  itiliabitaut  of  tliis  country,  bj  Dr. 
Latham,  who,  having  obtained  specimens  on  Bexley  Heath, 
near  Dartford,  April  10th,  177B,  communicated  the  fact  to 

*  Motaeiila  undata^  Boddaert,  Table  dea  Planches  Enlu minuet,  p.  40,  no.  655, 
fig.  1  (17^3). 

f  Sylvia  dartforditikRi*^  Latham,  Ind,  Drn.  ii.  p.  617  (Hi*!)), 
X  3jrftt.  C»t  Mammakaud  Btrtln  m  Bnt.  Mnit.  p.  25  (181^). 
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PenBant,  atid  by  him  tliia  species  was  described  and  Jigiired 
ill  the  four tb  edition  of  his  •  British  Zoologv '  published  iu 
177G  (i'  p*  '^29,  pi.  In.).  Two  years  afterwarda  it  was  de- 
scribed by  Biiflbn,  aud  figured  in  the  '  Phmcbes  Enlumint^efl/ 
Hiuce  its  discovery  in  Kent,  it  has  been  found  on  many  of 
the  commons  and  heaths  of  the  southern  counties  in  England 
—  Surrey »  Sussex,  Hampshire,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Dorset,  Wilts,  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  but  in  all  it  ia  one  of  the 
moat  local  birds,  and»  with  an  exception  us  regards  Middlesex, 
would  seem  not  to  breed  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  How- 
ever, it  occasionally  strays  further,  and  is  recorded  as  baviug 
been  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Oxford.  Worcester,  LeicesttT 
and  Derby — a  paix  shot,  in  the  winter  of  1840,  at  Mol bourne 
in  the  county  last  named,  and  noticed  l)y  Mr.  Briggs  (ZooL 
p.  ■248t>)  having  attained  the  most  northerly  limit  known  for 
the  species  in  England  ;  as  a  straggler  also  it  has  occurred 
in  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  But  in  these  coun- 
ties it  is  very  rare,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  its 
appearance  to  be  otherwise  than  accidentaL 

It  has  not  been  met  with  either  in  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
but  it  has  occurred  in  Heligoland.  There  ia  now  undeniable 
evidence  that  thi«  little  bird  remains  in  England  throughout 
the  whole  year  ;  and  the  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
its  distribution  in  foreign  lands  comes  to  l>e  tmced  ;  for  it 
will  he  seen  that  its  range  is  very  limited,  and^  being  confined 
to  countries  commonly  accredited  with  a  mild  climate,  might 
induce  the  belief  that  it  was  not  of  a  hardy  nature.  Yet 
from  the  days  of  Montagu,  who  was  the  first  to  observe  and 
record  the  chief  points  in  the  economy  of  this  species  with 
that  diligence  and  accurate  minuteness  which  distinguishes 
him  among  all  bis  contemporaries,  it  has  been  continually 
seen  at  every  season  of  the  year,  haunting  either  the  thickest 
furze  on  heath»  and  commons,  or  downs  dotted  with  aged 
wbitethonis,  Montagu  shot  one  from  the  upper  branch  of  a 
furze-bush  at  a  time  when  the  furze  was  covered  with  snow  ; 
and  he  saw  other  examples  on  the  same  occasion.  Rennie, 
in  his  'Architecture  of  Birds*  (p,  233)  says  that  be  ob- 
served it  on  Blackbeath,  suHpended  over  the  furze,  arid  sing- 
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iiig  OB  the  wing  like  a  Whitethroat  or  a  Titlark,  as  early  as 
tlie  end  of  February.  But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply 
instanceB  of  what  no  one  will  now  dispute. 

In  habits  the  Dartford  Warbler  is  an  active  and  restlesg 
bird,  when  unaware  of  danger  flitting  in  jerks  from  twig  to 
twig,  catching  insects  on  the  wing,  and  pausing  for  a  few 
seconds  to  exhibit  its  violent  gesticulations  and  to  niter  its 
harsh  cry—first  syllabled  by  Montfign  as  **  cha  cha,"  when 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  bush  or  hovering  over  it.  But  on 
the  least  alarm  it  heconies  silent  and  seeks  shelter  in  the 
nearest  thicket,  almost  always  entering  at  the  bottom  and,  if 
pressed,  passing  from  bush  to  bush,  so  as  to  shew  itself  only 
for  an  instant  in  the  intenTning  spaces.  In  spring  the 
motions  of  the  male  are  exceedingly  brisk :  he  dances,  as  it 
wore,  in  the  air,  throwing  his  head  from  side  to  side  and 
his  tail  in  all  directions,  his  song  at  that  time  being  for 
some  part  of  the  day  almost  incessant.  Later  in  the  season 
he  is  more  staid  in  his  demeanour,  and  may  then  1k3  observed 
on  the  uppermost  spray  of  a  furze-bush  in  vocal  strain  for 
half  an  hour  together.  Towards  tlie  end  of  summer,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  the  birds  may  he  often  seen  dusting  theiu- 
selves  in  the  sandy  track-ways  which  inin  through  their  usual 
haunts,  but  at  this  time  of  year  they  do  not  much  expose 
themselves  to  observation,  and  seldom  are  more  than  two  or 
three  found  in  company.  In  autumn  they  seem  to  collect, 
and  in  winter  llr.  Bury  (ZooL  p.  685*2)  has  noticed  that 
when  shooting  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  are  constantly 
driven  up  from  the  tumip-fields  before  the  dogs.  The  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  Dartford  Warbler^s  food  at  this  season,  or 
indeed  at  any  other,  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  small 
insects  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  he  taken,  and  Montagu 
mentions  bis  having  found  io  one  the  larvte  of  a  large  Cune.f. 
iVceording  to  Mr.  Blyth  it  will  in  autumn  eat  hlaekberries. 
The  appearance  of  this  bird  is  generally  singular  :  its  ver}^ 
long  tiiil  and  ver>*  short  wings,  with  the  slaty-blackness 
of  its  upper  parts,  seen  as  it  flees  from  the  disturber  of  its 
peace,  have  often  struck  even  the  incurious,  while  closer  ob- 
aervation   shews  tluit  when  flying  the  legs  are  generally  held 
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lumnriiifT  down  as  if  broken.  Mr.  EUmtin  statos  (Zool.  p.  3277) 
that  on  three  tlifferent  occasions  he  has  easily  ruji  the  bird 
dowTi,  and  he  is  certainly  right  in  sayin^?  that  it  seldom  Hies 
more  than  fifty  yards  without  restin^.'^ 

Up  to  the  year  1806  nothing  was  known  of  the  nidificatiou 
of  this  species,  Ijot  Mr.  Stackhonse  having  assured  Montagu 
that  it  certainly  l>red  in  Cornwall,  the  information  redoubled 
the  hitter's  ardour  to  discover  its  nest,  and  after  much 
imtienee  he  was  successful,  as  his  communication  to  the 
Liiinean  Society  in  May,  1807  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  ix.  p.  101), 
afterwardH  reprinted  in  the  '  Supplement  to  the  Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary/  shews.  After  premising  that  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1806,  he  had  discovered  three  pairs  of  Dart- 
lord  Warblers  on  a  large  furze-common  near  Kingsliridge, 
in  DevouHhire,  two  pairs  of  which,  from  their  extreme  clamour, 
and  frequently  appearing  with  food  in  their  hills,  evidently 
had  young,  he  goes  on  :— 

**  On  the  17th|  my  researches  were  renewed,  and  after 
three  hours  watehing  the  motiong  of  another  pair,  I  dis- 
covered the  nest  with  three  young:  it  was  placed  among 
the  dead  branches  of  the  thickest  furze,  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  slightly  fastened  between  the  main  stems,  not 

in  a  fork.  ffADCLIFFO 

**0n  the  sumo  day  a  pair  were  observed  to  be  ousieiI7 
carrying  materials  tor  building ;  and  by  concealing  myself  iu 
the  1  inches,  I  soon  discovered  the  place  of  niditication,  and 
upon  examination,  found  the  ues^  was  just  begun.  As  early 
as  the  lUth,  the  nest  appeared  to  be  finished;  hut  it  pos- 
sessed only  one  e^g  on  the  2l8t,  and  on  the  !2(jtli  it  con- 
tained four,  when  the  nest  and  eggs  were  secured. 

'*The  nest  is  composed  of  drj' vegetable  Btalke,  particu- 

•  The  habiU  of  the  Diirtfonl  WarMcr,  lu  ob««rv€<I  near  God  lil  mi  tig  in  ttulntitn^ 
have  hei;n  dencribed  w\ih  much  hiiniour  hy  nn  Afidaymoua  wriUr  in  ihv  *  Miii^^nxitii? 
of  NaiumI  History'  (vi.  p.  Il2li|  nrn]  the  iL(?coutit  ha^ibeeQ  reprinted  in  a  votuint* 
Allied  'ThcLettera  of  Hoftieus'  ip,  l!7),  Should  iho  veil  which  hid^  this  inyn. 
tcrtoaa  fiereoiiA^e  from  nn  iklmiring  puMtf^t'ver  be  dropped,  hia  titAtcnienid  will  no 
doubt  \te  williu^lx  «iuoted  by  nittui-ftlidU ;  but,  Mt  long  iii  he  roreiftini  behind  i(> 
he  niufft  im  coDi«nt  to  hnve  them  powiecl  ovur  hjr  thoK  who  tteiiifve  lh»t  tuscrtioue 
m  tu  root  etku  only  be  ostubliAhcd  hjr  the  piibUcAtion  of  the  writot*«  lutiue* 
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larly  goose  grass,  mixed  with  the  tender  dead  branches  of 
furze,  not  sufficiently  hardened  to  become  prickly ;  these 
are  put  together  in  a  very  loose  manner,  and  intermixed 
very  sparingly  with  wool.  In  one  of  the  nests  was  a  single 
Partridge's  feather.  The  lining  is  equally  sparing,  for  it 
consists  only  of  a  few  dry  stalks  of  some  fine  species  of 
Carex,  without  a  single  leaf  of  the  plant,  and  only  two  or 
three  of  the  panicles.  This  thin  flimsy  structure,  which 
the  eye  pervades  in  all  parts,  much  resembles  the  nest  of 
the  Whitcthroat.'' 

Though  the  nest  has  since  been  repeatedly  found  in  many 
places,  no  WTiter  has  surpassed  Montagu's  account  of  the 
bird's  nidification,  which  is  accordingly  here  quoted.  But 
the  nest  which  he  took  seems  to  have  been,  as  nests  for  the 
second  brood  commonly  are,  less  stoutly  put  together  than 
those  built  earlier  in  the  season,  and  these,  though  com- 
posed of  similar  materials,  are  much  more  compact  and 
rather  resemble  those  of  the  Sedge-bird  than  of  that  to 
which  he  likened  his  sj^ecimen.  The  eggs  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  a  Whitethroat,  but  the  colouring  is  less 
suffused,  and  the  markings  bolder,  being  either  of  a  deep 
olive  or  of  a  reddish-brown  *  on  a  clear  ground  of  french- 
white  or  stone-colour.  They  measure  from  "72  to  '64  by 
from  "52  to  "49  in. 

Young  males  brought  up  from  the  nest,  Montagu  says, 
**  began  to  sing  with  the  appearance  of  their  first  mature 
feathers,  and  continued  in  song  all  the  month  of  October, 
frequently  with  scarcely  any  intermission  for  several  hours 

•  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  eggs  of  several  Kpecies  of  Si/lviidce  and 
Tuntidce  shew  a  tendency  to  what  is  called  **dinjor}>hi8m."  Thus  a  large  series 
of  the  egps  of  the  Dartford  Warbler  may  be  readily  divided  into  two  sets,  one  of 
which  inclines  to  (»Iive,  while  in  the  other  a  reddish  hue  prevails.  The  olive 
colour  in  birds'  eggs  often  seeuis  to  be  closely  allied  to  blue  —as  witness  the  bluish 
varieties  occasionally  laid  by  Nightingales,  Pheasant**,  Plovers  and  Gulls.  In  the 
Warblers  this  divergence  is  perhaps  greatest  in  the  ej;gs  of  the  widely-Rpread 
Cisttcola  schctiiicola^  and  it  has  led  to  some  serious  disputes  among  those  oologists 
who  have  only  had  sijecimens  of  one  character  before  them,  and  have  not  seen 
the  papers  on  the  subject  by  Herr  Keitel  (Naumannia,  1858,  p.  137)  and 
M.  Lunel  (Bulletin  de  la  Societc  OmitliolDgique  Suisse,  1805,  p.  9),  with  their 
accompanying  plates. 
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together :  the  notes  are  entkely  native,  consistiBg  of  con- 
BiJenible  vftriety,  flelivered  in  a  hurrie<l  mimncr,  and  in  a 
much  lower  tone  ihau  1  have  heftrd  the  old  birds  in  their 
natural  hauuts.  This  song  is  different  from  anytliing  of  the 
kind  I  ever  heard, — but  in  part  resembles  that  of  the  Stone- 
chat/' 

Besides  the  parts  of  England  already  enumerated,  the 
Dartford  Warbler  inhabits  certain  districts  of  France,  being 
there  as  local  as  with  us.  In  the  north  it  seems  to  be  only 
a  straggler,  and  its  most  northern  limit  on  the  continent  is 
Montreuil-sur-Mer,  where,  according  to  Degland,  it  has  been 
(jbserved.  In  Anjou  and  Britany  it  is  more  almndaut, 
especially  in  the  department  of  Finistere,  where  it  appears 
to  Bojoum,  as  also  in  Provence  *  and  the  south  generally  : 
but  here,  though  staying  all  the  year,  and  inhabiting  dry 
places  among  heather  and  broom,  it  breeds  only,  according 
to  M^f .  Jauhert  and  Barthelemy-Lapommerayc,  in  a  narrow 
belt  along  the  coast  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  gardens  of 
Nice,  In  the  north  of  Italy  it  seems  Ui  be  rare,  if 
known  at  all,  and  though  it  breeds  on  the  Tuscan  hillsides 
is  not  very  common  there.  It  has  been  said  to  inhabit 
Corsica,  and  it  is  resident  in  Sardinia,  frequenting  tht^ 
graeay  uplands.  In  Sicily  it  is  rare,  but  it  breeds  near 
Palermo  and  Catania,  and  has  occurred  in  Malta.  In 
Greece  its  appearance  has  been  noticed  by  Von  der  Miihle, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor.  Canon  Tristram 
observed  it  among  Itushos  in  the  most  barren  parts  of 
Palestine,  and  though  Dr.  von  Heughn  says  it  is  rare  in 
Low'cr  Eg>pt,  the  Canon  also  found  it  abundant  in  winter 
among  the  dayats  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  but  it  would  seem 
only  to  breed  on  the  mountains,  whore  he  took  several  nests. 
Mr.  Drake  says  it  is  common  in  Morocco,  on  plains  covered 
with  palmetto.  It  occurB  in  I*ortugal»  and  F*ruf.  ilu  Bi>cagc 
Bays  that  a  specimen  in  the  Lisbon  Museum  was  killed  at 
Mafra.     Mr.  Saunders  noticed  it  in  winter  in  gardens  and 

•  It  wjw  ihenw  tJiat  it  wjia  mwle  known  to  nnffon  utirlur  iU  loenl  djuuc  of 
PitehoH^  hut  whether  thin  wnft^ben  to  it  from  Ma  inhaUltmif  cahb*ge-gardcnh, 
M  li  tliurv  diH*^  at  for  Mine  othor  rcfuoit  hm^iii*  doubtful. 
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orchards  near  Murcia,  and  Don  Ignacio  Vidal  says  it  is 
common  near  the  lake  of  Albufera — but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  its  occurrence  in  northern  Spain. 

The  bill  is  nearly  black  above,  particularly  towards  the 
point;  the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible,  reddish-yellow :  irides  and  eyelids 
varying  with  age  from  yellow  to  deep  red:  head,  cheeks, 
neck,  back  and  upper  tail-coverts,  greyish-black ;  the  wing- 
coverts  and  quills,  blackish-brown,  with  rather  lighter  edges, 
the  outer  tail-quills  being  broadly  and  the  rest  narrowly 
tipped  with  light  browuish-grey ;  the  chin  chestnut- brown, 
in  autumn  mottled  with  white  undulations  which  disappear 
in  spring ;  throat,  breast  and  sides,  chestnut-brown ;  the 
edge  of  the  wing  between  the  carpal  joint  and  the  spurious 
wing-feathers,  white ;  belly  white ;  the  wings  and  tail  beneath, 
and  the  lower  tail-coverts,  dark  slate-grey :  legs  and  toes 
pale  reddish-brown  ;  claws  darker  brown. 

Whole  length  rather  more  than  five  inches,  the  tail- 
feathers  alone  being  nearly  half  the  whole  length  of  the 
bird,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  found  in  England.  The 
wing  from  the  cari)al  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  pri- 
maries only  two  inches :  the  second  primary  equal  to  the 
seventh  :  the  third  equal  to  the  sixth.  The  tail  has  the 
outer  feathers  three-eighths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  those  in 
the  middle. 

Females  arc  more  tinged  with  brown  above,  and  lighter 
beneath,  while  the  chestnut-brown  gorget  does  not  extend 
so  far  down  us  in  the  males. 

The  young,  after  leaving  the  nest,  have  the  upper  parts 
much  as  in  the  female,  but  the  secondaries  and  tail-feathers 
are  edged  with  rufous,  and  the  edge  of  the  wing,  which  is 
white  in  the  adult,  is  pale  rufous.  Beneath,  the  colour  is 
dull  rufous,  palest  on  the  throat  and  deepest  on  the  flanks. 
The  irides  are  brown. 

The  generic  term  MrUzophUvH  was  applied  to  this  bird  by 
a  naturalist  who  gave  no  reason  for  separating  it  from  the 
group  of  Sf/hiidcc,  containing  the  AV^hitethroats  and  others, 
to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  that  the 
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separation  is  ftllowahle  unless  we  are  also  prepared  to  break 
tip  tlie  otlier  seetiuiia  of  the  family,  such  as  the  Chats  and 
thii  wqiiatic  WarWern.  But  somehow  or  other,  though  more 
natural  gonera  have  been  disregarded,  the  genus  Melizo- 
phUiia  happens  to  have  been  recognized  bv  most  writers, 
and,  having  been  admitted  in  all  the  former  Editions  of  this 
work,  18  left  to  stand  now,  though  the  Editor  baa  not  found 
its  definition  an  easy  task,  and  is  persuaded  that  consistency 
would  require  the  similar  reeognition  of  such  genera  as 
Prfttinrola,  Tj}CHsteUii  and  Potamodng, 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  Dart  ford  Warbler  is  the  South- 
Huropeau  Siflria  Harda  of  La  jMai^mora,  and  probably  also 
the  MdhophUttfs  uttriattts  lately  described  from  the  Pu^jal) 
by  ^Ir.  Brooks.  Intermediate  between  this  gi'oup  of 
Warblers  and  the  next  is  the  MotttciUa  passcrina  of 
J.  F.  Gmelin. 

By  the  exertions  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Larkham  of 
Koebampton,  I  am  entdded  to  add  an  exact  rtipresentation  of 
the  nest  of  a  Dartford  Warbler,  from  a  specimen  taken  on 
Wimbledon  Common  in  May,  1838,  after  watching  the  hirdn 
for  Bome  houra  every  day  for  a  fortnight. 
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Sylvia  rdfa  (Boddaert*), 

THE   GREATER   WHITETHROAT. 

Curruca  cinerea\, 

Sylvia,  Smpoitt^—'BiW  rather  stout,  ftbort,  not  vorj  hroad  at  |j«ise  ;  upper 
tuao'lihlu  (leciii'ved  from  the  middle  towards  the  p<>iQt  wUioh  is  sligbtly  e-m»rgi- 
lialed  ;  nostrils  hnm)^  IsitemI,  oral  anrl  exp<w«d  ;  gape  beset  writh  hairs.  Wingi 
luodenite  ;  the  firat  primary  very  short ,  tlio  third  longeit.  Tnil  of  tvetve  fcathets, 
^nemlly  somewhAt  roiinrlcnl,  hut  in  a  few  Rpec\ea  nearly  even,  Le^  with  th^ 
t&rsQii  BCiUed  ill  front  utid  nliort,  lon^r  tbuti  the  middle  toe  ;  to«g  andoljiirs  sh^rt. 

The  Greater  Whitethroat,  if  not  more  numerous  as  a 

species,  is  perhaps  more  goDerally  diffiisorl  here  than  any  of 
the  other  summer- Warblers  which  fumimlly  visit,  this  coantry. 
It  makes  its  jtppearauee  ahout  the  third  week  in  April, 
aud  frequeuts  the  sides  of  woods,  thickets  and  hedge-rows, 

*  Moiacilla  rufa,  Boddaert,  Ttthle  des  Flanibea  Ealnmin^,  p.  35,  No,  5S1 
fig,  1  (17831  _|_ 

+  S^hin  riiterotj  Latkiin,  Ind.  Drn.  li.,  p.  614  (I79f^). 
t  AnnuM  I.  Hlfitonco-Nniur^lUit  p,  154  il709)» 
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especially  those  which  are  over^rowii  with  bmmbk^s  and  the 
weeda  usuully  foiiiKl  in  such  places  :  bods  uf  nettles  hftvc*  a 
great  attraction  for  it,  and  hence  one  of  the  commoucat  pro- 
vincial names  by  which  thia  bird  is  known,  is  that  of  '*  Nettie- 
ereeper  '\  The  males  arrive,  as  in  most  instances  among 
our  Warblers,  before  the  females,  and  on  thek  arrival  display 
themselves  with  many  odd  antics  ;  but  both  sexes  are  active, 
vigilant  and  shy,  retreating  immediately,  on  being  alarmed 
or  pursued,  into  the  seclusion  afforded  by  the  thick  under- 
wood anil  coarse  vegetation  of  their  favourite  haunts.  The 
nest  is  placed  in  a  low  bash,  or  a  tall  nettle,  but  more  often 
among  a  tangled  mass  of  brambles,  long  gi-ass  and  weeds, 
especially  where  the  Cht'iutpodium  flourishes.  It  is  occasion- 
ally placed  near  the  ground,  seldom  more  than  three  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  is  formed  on  the  outside  almost  entirely 
of  dried  gi-ass-etems,  or  the  stalks  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
iind  is  lined  with  ilner  bents,  with  a  few  of  the  llowering 
beads  of  grass  or  horsehair,  but  the  sides  and  bottom  are 
very  thin  and  open.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in 
number,  of  a  greenish -white,  suffused  or  mottled  with  small 
specks  of  olive-green,  or  the  ground  may  be  of  a  stone-colour 
with  patches  of  grey  and  marbled  with  light  Ijrown  :  the 
markings  are  sometimes  gathered  at  one  end,  but  are  most 
commonly  pretty  equally  dispersed.  They  measure  from  '76 
to  'ii7  by  from  '57  to  *52  in.,  and  are  usually  laid  early  in  Mrty. 
The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  insects  in  tbeir  various 
stages,  particularly  white  catei-pillars*  and  most  of  the 
smaller-sized  fruits  and  berries,  to  obtain  some  of  which 
they  visit  the  kitchen-garden,  and  bring  their  young  with 
them  in  July  and  August.  Some  of  the  notes  of  this  bird, 
and  especially  its  call,  are  rather  harsh,  others  are  pleasing, 
though  too  frequently  repeated ;  but  the  cock  always  sings 
in  earnest,  erecting  his  crest,  putting  out  his  tbroat.  nhaking 
his  wrings,  jerking  his  tail  and  making  other  rapid  move- 
ments, which  mark  his  zeal  and  agitation.  Occasjonally  he 
sings  on  the  wing,  ascending  with  a  peculiar  flight,  rapidly 
describing  smalt  circles,  and  after  a  few  turns  descending  to 
the  Bjiot  from  which   lie  arono.     The  bird  is  equally  lively 
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Hiul  cntertainin<]^  when  kept  in  confiDemeDt,  and,  for  a  species 
of  this  family,  is  so  easily  presened  in  health  that,  accord- 
inj(  to  Cupt.  HuttoD,  it  has  survived  a  voyage  to  Xew  Zealand, 
thither  it  has  1>een  transported  with  the  hope  of  its  becoming 
naturalized. 

The  Greater  Whitethroat  is  plentiful  in  most  parts  of 
Knjrland  and  Wales,  l»ut,  though  hreeding  regularly  in  every 
county,  appears  to  decrease  in  nunil>ers  towards  the  north. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  familiar  summer- visitants  in 
S<;otlund :  Mr.  Graham  found  it  in  Mull  and  lona,  but  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gray  it  is  wholly  unknown  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  The  same  gentleman  states  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
has  traced  it  beyond  Loch  Sunart  in  Inverness,  and  that  it 
ai)pears  to  have  occurred  once  or  twice  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. In  Ireland  it  is  said  to  l)e  a  regular  summer-visitant 
from  south  to  north  and  to  frequent  every  hedgerow. 

This  Whitethroat  is  said  to  be  common  in  Norway  as  far 
as  IVondhjem  and  to  visit  Nordland.  In  Sweden  it  has  been 
found  in  Jenitland  and  is  plentiful  further  south.  Dr.  Malm- 
gren  informs  the  Editor  that  it  occurs  atUleaborg  in  Finland 
and  bretfds  near  Kajana.  In  Russia  Herr  Meves  found  it 
common  even  at  Archangel.  Pallas  says  that  it  inhabits 
Siberia,  but  his  determination  of  the  si)ecies  is  open  to  doubt. 
Menetries  found  it  in  l)UHhes  near  liCnkoran.  Mr.  Blanford 
notic<Ml  it  in  Persia*^  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of 
Shiraz,  and  Mr.  Hume  says  (Il)is,  1871,  p.  32)  that  one  was 
obtained  by  Dr.  King  at  Aboo  in  India.  It  is  abundant  in 
Palestine  and  resident  there,  though  its  numbers  are  in- 
creased by  immigration  in  spring.  It  is  a  bird  of  double 
passage  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  wintering  in  Abyssinia  and 
Kordofan.  It  also  occurs  throughout  North  Afnca,  and 
Messrs.  Shelley  and  Buckley  obtained  it  at  Accra  on  the 
Guinea  Coast.  MM.  AVebl)  and  Jkulhelot  observed  it  in  the 
(Janaries  but  it  has  not  been  recorded  from  the  Azores  or 
Madeira.     In  almost  all  countries  of  Europe  it  seems  to  be 

•  The  TcTHijui  bin!,  which  is  «ii<l  to  he  very  ooininon  tlicre,  is  distiuguiiihefl  by 
I)u  Filippi  ftH  ^'  rar.  pei'iica*' ;  hut  K|K;cinioi]b  kindly  shewn  to  the  Editor  by 
Mr.  nhinfonl  npitear  not  t<»  differ  from  our  own. 
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aliumlant  and  it  winters  in  some  of  tlie  more  southern  parts 
and  in  some  of  the  Me<litt*rranean  ibiamls. 

The  biO  is  brown  :  the  irides  hazel :  the  head  and  neck 
Bmoke-gi*ey,  tinged  with  brown  ;  the  back,  wing-coverts  and 
upper  tail-covertH,  rcddiBh-brown  ;  quill- feathers  grejish* 
brown  ;  secondaries  and  tertials  broadly  edged  with  rufous- 
buff;  outer  web  and  three-fourtha  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
inner  web  of  the  outer  pair  of  tail-feathers,  which  are  shorter 
than  the  rest,  dull  white ;  the  next  pair  have  the  outer  web 
dull  white  only  near  the  tip  and  the  inner  welj  rather 
darker  ;  the  third  pair  have  a  whitish  pateh  at  the  tip  of  the 
inner  web  only ;  all  the  others  are  dull  brown,  with  rufous 
L'dgea ;  chin  and  throat,  white ;  breast,  belly,  flanks  ami 
under  tail-coverts,  pale  brownish-white  tinged  with  rose- 
colour  ;  wing-  and  tail-quills  beneath,  light  brovmish-grey  ; 
legs  pale  wood-brouia ;  toes  and  claws  darker  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  live  inches  and  a  half.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  two  inches  and  five- 
eighths :  the  second  ijuill  shorter  than  the  fourth  or  fifth 
which  nt^arly  equal  the  third. 

The  female  has  the  head  of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the 
back  and  wants  the  rosy  tint  on  the  breast,  while  the  other 
colonrs  are  less  pure. 

Young  birds  have  a  light-coloured  space  between  the  bill 
and  the  eye ;  the  irides  are  yellowish-brown,  and  the  outer 
tail-feathers  tinged  with  rufous. 

This  species,  being  the  MotaclUu  splrUi  of  IJnnieus. 
ft&ems,  in  the  absence  of  other  means  of  determination, 
most  prq^jcr  to  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the^  genus  St/fvin 
instituted  by  Hcopoli  and  afterwards  recognized  by  Latham. 
By  many  authors  the  generic  name  Cnrrura  has  been  used  for 
the  birds  of  this  group,  but  that  course  is  clearly  opposiMl  to 
every  principle  of  priority.  Very  nearly  allied  to  the  Greater 
Whitethroat  is  the  South- European  S.  afUHplriUaUi.  On 
theotlier  hand  the  Indian  5.  ajli naif  which  liaBlieen  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  present  bird,  more  nearly  resembles  t!ie 
next  to  be  descrilKid. 
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Sylvia  curruca  (Linnfcns*). 
THE   LESSER   WHITETHROAT. 

Tbih  pretty  Wurl^ler  was  first  iliscovere*!  in  tliia  fiomjtp 
bv  liightfoot,  wLo,  an  already  meiitioiied^  first  recognized  the 
Reed- Wren  :  he  found  it  near  Enlstrode  in  l^iiekinj^hani- 
sbire  and  sent  spei'imens  to  Latlmm,  who,  in  1787,  gave  a 
deRcription  and  bad  figure  of  it  in  the  *  Supplement '  to  his 
*  General  Synopsis  of  Birds  '  (i,  p,  185,  pi,  cxiii.).  This 
Warbler  visits  many  parts  of  Enghind  every  year,  commonly 
arriving  about  the  middle  of  Aprils  but  m  said  to  have  been 
noticed  in  Cornwall  as  early  a^  I^birch,  and  it  has  been  obtaineil 
in  this  country  so  late  as  the  second  week  of  October.  In 
many  of  its  liabits  it  closely  renembles  the  preceding  species, 
but  IB  inferior  to  it  as  a  songster.     It  frequents  high  and  thick 

•  MoUmUn  rmrnra,  LinuniiK,  Syi^t.  Nut.  E«K  12  J.  p.  329  (1760). 
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liedges,  slirubberies,  orchiirtls  iitkI  ^'arrlons,  and  is  weasion- 
ally  to  be  seen  and  beard  in  lofty  trees,  but  is  Beldom  or 
never  found  in  large  woods.  The  louder  notes  of  this  bird, 
wbicli  want  the  harshness  eharacterizin^  those  uf  the  Greater 
Whit^throat,  htive  nothing  pariicular  in  their  tone  to  reeom- 
mend  them  ;  but  the  song  may  still  be  termed  pleasing,  and 
its  many  l>reaks  being  linked,  as  it  were,  together  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  notes,  whieh  have  been  syllabled  as 
*'  sip  **  *'  sip  "  **  8i|)  *',  is  almost  incessant,  eBpccially  if  the 
weather  be  sultiT  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Lesser 
Wbitethroat  continues  its  song  much  later  in  summer  than 
any  of  its  conf^'eners. 

The  food  of  this  species  in  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Greater  Wbitethroat — namely,  insects  in  their  various  stages, 
and  especially  Aplndrti,  the  smaller  fruits,  for  whieh  it  naits 
gardens,  aud  later  in  the  season  it  feeds  on  the  berries  of 
the  elder  and  some  others.  It  is  hard  to  keep  this  bird  for 
any  length  of  time  in  confinement,  though  it  may  bo  easily 
reared  from  the  nest. 

The  nest  is  freijuently  placed  among  brambles  or  low 
bnshes  :  it  is  slightly  but  firmly  bnilt,  generally  formed  on 
the  outside  of  strong  bents  or  stalks  of  nmbelliierous  plants, 
and  lined  with  finer  bents,  fdn-ons  roots  and  horsehair.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  measure  from  '69  to  '61  by 
from  -5*2  to  *4G  in.  They  are  white,  boldly  blulched,  spotted 
and  speckled,  principally  at  the  larger  end,  with  deep  olive- 
brown,  under  which  are  often  patches  of  palo  grey,  and 
above  irregular  lines  of  dark  brown.  Incubation  begins  early 
in  May. 

The  Lesser  Wbitethroat  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
bird  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  observed  to  be 
much  more  plentiful  in  some  seasons  than  in  others.  Like 
many  more  of  our  summer- visitants  its  numberg  decrease 
towards  the  west,  and  it  liuldK  a  very  doubtful  [daee  in  the 
Irish  fauna.  Mr.  More  states  that  it  tlues  not  breed  in  Corn- 
wall or  I>evon,  and  he  can  find  no  authority  for  saving  that 
it  does  80  in  Wales,  Cheshire  or  Lancashire,  but  in  all  other 
EDgltsli  counties  it  breeds  regularly*     In  Scotland,  acconl- 
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ing  to  yh\  Crmy»  it  is  Bpftriiiglj  met  with  in  Ayrshire,  Ren- 
frewshire and  Dumbartonshire,  and  it  extends  to  the  middle 
of  Arg>'leshire.  It  also  occnrs  in  the  three  Lothians,  and 
Mr,  J-  Murray  informs  ^[r.  i^Iore  that  it  breeds  regularly  in 
Stirlingshire.  Dr,  Saxby  has  found  it  in  Shetland  on  several 
occasions. 

On  the  Continent  it  visits  Norway,  and,  according  to  Herr 
Collett,  is  pretty  common  as  far  as  Trondhjem,  but  does  not  go 
beyond  lat.  65**  N,     In  Sweden  its  range  is  mach  the  same  as 
that  of  the  last  species.     From  information  kindly  supplietl 
by  Dr.  Mahngren  it  appears  to  reach  about  the  same  paraUei 
in  Finland,  and  it  was  often  found  by  Herr  Meves  in  north- 
western Russia,      It  was    obtained    on    the  mountains   of 
Sajansk  by  Dr.  Stubendorl!',  and  is  mentioned  by  Eversmann 
and  Karelin  as  having  been  killed  near  Tunka  in  Western 
Siberia,     We    may  infer   that   it    m^curs    throughout    the 
southern  part  of  that  extensive  country,  since    Pere  Da%"id 
states  that  it  is  common  at  Ordo  on  the  northern  limits  of 
the  C'hinese  Empire  ;  according  to  Mr.  Swiuhoe,  however,  it 
is  very  rare  at  Pekin.     It  has  long  been  knoi^Ti  to  the  orni- 
thologists of  India  as  visiting  the  greater  part  of  that  country 
in  the  cold  weather,  and  Mr.    Brooks  thinks  that  it  may 
even  breed  at  Almorah.     Rctm-ning  westward  Mr,  Blanford 
observed  it  throughout  Persia.     In  Palestine  it  is  said  to 
occur  only  as  a  spring-migrant,  and  Dr.  von  Heuglin   states 
that  it  is  pretty  common  on  its  double  passage  through  Arabia 
and  Egyptj  wintering  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia  and  Kordofan*] 
It  is  also  found  in  North  Africa^  being  a  winter- visitant  tal 
the   oases    of  the  ^Ugerian    Suhara,   but  its  southern  and] 
western  limits  are  there  unrecorded.      Mr.   Saunders  saysj 
that  it  is  abundant,  though  it  does  not  breed,  in   Southern 
Spain  ;  but  in  Portugal  it  is  said  to   occur   in   summer.      In 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  it  ia  known  as  a  bird  more  or  less 
plentiful  during  the  1  ^reeding- season. 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  nearly  black ;  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  yellowish-brown  :  the  irides  yellowish-w^hite^  I 
or  in  very  old  birds  pearl-white :  the   head,  neck  and  back, 
smoku'grey  ;  the  ear-coverta  almost  black  ;  wing-quills  black- J 
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iah-brown,  the  tertiala  edged  with  whitish-grey;  tail-qnilla 
blackish-brown,  except  the  outer  feather  on  each  side,  which 
is  whitisb-jECi^ey  and  is  nearly  as  hjiig  as  the  rest;  chin,  throat, 
breast  and  belly,  nearly  pure  white,  the  last  tinged  with  red 
as  far  as  the  vent ;  sides  and  flanks  tinged  with  grey  ;  wings 
and  tail  beneath,  grey:  legs,  toes  and  claws,  lead  colour. 

The  whole  length  is  five  inches  iinA  a  quarter*  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  two  inches  and  five* 
eighths  ;  the  second  and  tiftli  primaries  nearly  equal,  hat 
shorter  than  the  fourth:  the  outer  web  of  tlie  fourth  and  tiftli 
suddenly  becomes  narrow  near  the  tip.  The  tail  is  nearly 
even. 

The  female  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  male  ;  the  head 
and  neck  are  tinged  with  brown,  the  ear- coverts  are  not  so 
dark,  and  the  white  of  the  lower  parts  is  clouded  with  grey. 

The  young  resemble  the  female,  and  have  the  irides  red- 
dish-hazeh 

Professor  Siindevall  states  that  both  this  and  the  preceding 
species  have  a  double  moult.  What  may  he  the  case  with  the 
others  of  the  genus  we  have  still  to  learn. 

The  vignette  represents  the  Lesser  Whitethroat's  nest. 
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STLTLi    9AL1C4BIA    (lilllUeQB*), 

THE  GARDENWARBLER. 
Curruea  knrienau^, 

Tnt  Gabdes-Wabeler  is  ftnolher  sammer-Tisuor,  in 
tjiihiiii  eiofielj  reaemVling  the  BlAckcap*  next  to  be  described, 
ifcing  IiTely,  mdire  aod  restless,  seldom  remaining  long  io 
any  one  place,  genemUy  secreting  itself  in  dense  tallage, 
snd  oftener  beard  tban  seen,  but  sometimes  singing  from  a 
branch  at  tbe  top  of  a  tree.  As  a  songster,  it  ranks  only 
afU^r  the  Blackcap,  bnt  its  melodj  is  without  the  \%ild 
trre^ilarttj  and  load  notes  of  that  «(pecies.  A  ^ood  judfje 
of  tho  comparative  valoe  of  the  songs  of  oar  birds  has  de- 
perilled  that  of  the  Garden- Warbler  as  a  continued  strain  of 
considerable  modntation,  Rometimes  lasting  for  half  an  hoar 
at  a  time  withont  a  pause.     Its  notes  are  deep,  harmomons 

♦   MMneilln  mtlSmrm,  Lintii»niP,  Syfet.  Nat.  ErJ.  12,  i    p.  880  (17S€). 
f   M4>taciiln  kttrtmmSf  J,  F,  (Jmelin,  Syit.  Nat.  i   p.  955  (1788). 
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ftiidTaried,  nome  of  tlieiii  fluto-liko  iiinl  tipproachinj^  in  mellow- 
ness  even  to  ihufio  of  tlie  Blackbird, 

The  Garden -Warbler  seldom  cornea  to  this  country  iu  the 
Bpring  till  towards  the  end  of  April  or  the  bej^nning  of 
May.  Selby  remarks  that  it  in  rarely  seen  till  the  elm  and 
tlie  oak  are  buratiiig  into  leaf:  the  males,  as  is  asual 
amoiif^  our  summer-migraiitH,  arriviiif^^  before  the  femiiles. 
It  froqueiitw  woods,  thick  hedges,  Hhriil*berieH  and  gardens, 
feeding  on  insects,  peas,  various  fruits — cherries  iu  particular, 
aecording  to  Herbert — and  the  berries  of  the  ivy,  privet,  elder 
and  l»erberry.  Sweet  says  it  is  very  foud  of  the  caterpillar 
of  the  common  cabbage-butterfiy^  and  is  the  only  Warbler 
which  will  eat  that  destructive  animal.  The  nest  is  jihiced  in 
a  low  buBli,  or  among  rank  herliagc.  I  have  found  it  hid<len 
in  a  row  of  peas  and  pea-sticks  in  a  garden »  and  once  among 
fiome  tareR  in  an  open  lield.  Jesse  mentions  an  inHtance 
nuder  his  own  observation  of  a  Garden- Warbler  building 
its  nest  three  times  in  succession  among  Bome  ivy  gi-owing 
against  a  wall.  Tlie  materialH^  consisting  of  goose-grass, 
bents,  w^ith  a  little  wool  and  moss,  lined  witli  fine  fibrous 
roots  and  a  few  hairs,  are  firmly  but  lightly  put  together : 
the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  greenish- white, 
with  Huftuscil  patches  of  faint  grey,  eloude<l  and  marbled 
with  irregular  blotches  of  olive-brown,  among  which  are 
8i>otB  and  specks  of  deephniwii.  The  eggs  measure  from  -84 
to  '71  by  from  "Oi  to  '55  in. 

This  species  was  first  made  known,  as  a  British  bird,  by 
Willughhy,  to  wlidni  it  was  sent  from  Yorkshire  by  Mr. 
Jessop  of  Broom  Halb  near  Shclhekb  under  the  uame  of 
**  Pettichaps"',      More  than  a  e^ntury^  afterwards  Sir  Ashton 


*  Thii  n^mt  icemv  nettr  to  hftTc  been  in  (^Ticr»l  usq  in  EogJAnd,  or  it  would 
U'  rradifj  Jidopted  Iwre;  Init  tli«*  K^liior  hnn  to  neknowl (*<!}£«<  thii  kiarlnijttt^  nf 
Mr.  Henry  JaekiMiii  of  TriniLj  Collt^ice,  Ctiiiihriilgtf,  in  jusreriiiiiriitg  tliAt  it  is  ntill 
Applied  to  A  bird  (though  of  what  ppe^ieii  there  in  irjeoflieic'iit  eviOencc  to  lohew) 
tti  Ihe  extreme  narth  of  DerbyBhire*  not  v<?ry  fur  from  Shefficlfi.  That  gi*titlMtnAn 
Las  fnrtimoiiie»teii  the  iufctmiiitinn,  oMnincd  IhroQgli  Dr.  Urauson,  lliat  Mr. 
KenUftii  of  Bynm  «ah  InUsly  iohl  that  KOme  hinb  neen  lHrl;wc>en>  tlmt  pbic«  Aiid 
liriiidlrford  Itfidgv  were  Wd^iwii  in  the  country  Ai  '*  Pt'tHchAi>«.**  Mr-  T.  C 
r«iiiiy  hiiA  tktm  uh1i^inKl>  vtni  an  extmct  from  ClArv,  tlic  Nortbiim|it4)nMhire  |Miet| 
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Lever  obhiitietl  specimens  io  Lancashire,  which  be  sent  under 
the  aiinn^!  tiume  to  Lathuni,  who  considereJ  it  a  variety  of  the 
**  Fauvf^ttv''  of  Butlon,  which  it  certainly  is  not — that  bird,  to 
judjijebythe  fifjjiirc,  being  the  female  of  the  Orphean  Warbler 
to  be  presently  dcBcribcfh  Singularly  onongh  it  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  ohBori^ation  of  White  of  Selbome  :  the  bird 
which  he  mentions  as  the  *' Pcttichaps '*  being,  from  Uts 
account  of  itB  habits,  most  certninly  the  Lesser  Whit^ throat. 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  found  to  lireed  regularly  iu 
i&lJ  the  counties  of  England,  Derbyshire  (where  it  is  rare) 
and  Cornwall  excepted.  In  Wales  it  is  only  know^n  with 
certaitity  to  breed  in  Pembrokeshire.  It  is  said  by  Selby 
to  occur  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  particularly 
wbei'e  the  wooded  districts  margin  the  lakes  and  rivers,  but 
Mr.  Gray  is  disposed  to  think  it  is  not  commonly  distributed. 
Still  it  would  appear  to  visit  most  of  the  counties  as  for 
northward  as  Banflshire,  and  I)r,  Saxby  says  he  obtained 
a  specimen  in  Shetland,  September  30th,  18G1,  In  Ireland 
it  seems  to  be  extremely  rare,  but  it  is  recorded  by  Templeton 
as  having  bred  at  Cranmore  near  Belfast  in  1B20,  antl  by 
Thompson  as  ha\ing  done  the  like  in  the  county  Tipperary 
and  as  frequenting  gardens  in  Cork,  Mr,  Harting  also  says 
tliat  he  has  seen  it  in  the  county  Wickkiw,  that  Mr,  Blake- 
Knox  has  met  with  it  in  the  county  Dublin,  aud  that  Sir 
Victor  Brooke  has  found  it  to  be  common  about  Lough  Erne, 
where  it  breeds  regularly. 

This  bird  is  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
breeding  commonly  in  Norway  as  high  as  lat.  G8°  N.,  and 
reaching  the  liirch- woods  on  the  mountains.  In  Sweden  its 
range  seems  to  be  limited  by  hit.  67^  N.,  while  in  Finland 
it  has  not  been  noticed  further  than  05°  N.,  and  there  only 
in  one  instance,  as  Dr.  Malmgren  has  kindly  informed  the 
Editor.  It  is  common  about  Archangel,  but  is  not  known 
in  Siberia  or  Central  Asia.  In  soulhern  Rnssiaj  particularly 
on  the  steppes,  it  is  alnnidant,  and  it  occurs  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Palestine,  in   which  last  it  breeds.     In   some  parts  of 

whertiii  *''  Fetlielmir'  is  g:iven  iiw  the  name  ol  n  Wiul — in  iUiB  cam,  from  the  oo«- 
L«it,  obviously  eitlier  Ibta  Willow -Wrc^n  or  the  Cliiffcliuff. 
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Greece  it  is  stiid  to  be  resiJcnt.  It  is  a  bird  of  passajjje 
through  Egypt,  but  is  not  very  common,  and  it  was  obtained 
in  Caffruria  by  Wahlberg,  in  Dainaralaud  by  AndernKon, 
at  Aguapim  by  Riis,  and  at  Abouri  by  Messrs.  Shelly  and 
Buckley.  It  also  Irequents  the  iVlgerian  oases  in  winter. 
In  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy  it  is  at  some  seasons  very 
al>nmlant,  and  is  the  true  Beccajko  so  much  prized  in  the 
country  last  named. 

The  adult  male  has  the  biU,  which  is  comparatively  stout 
and  short  in  this  species,  dark  brown :  irides  hazel :  the 
eyelids  white  ;  the  head,  neck,  back,  wings  and  tail  of  a 
uniform  hair-brown  ;  the  whole  of  the  body  beneath  from 
the  chin  to  the  lower  tail-coverts,  dull  brownish- white, 
darkest  on  the  throat  and  chest,  and  lightest,  ahnost  white, 
on  the  belly  ;  the  lower  wing- coverts  of  a  delicate  buff:  the 
legs,  toes  and  claws,  purple-bruwti. 

The  whole  length  rather  less  than  six  inches.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  longest  iirimary.  three  inches : 
the  second  a  little  longer  than  the  fourth,  and  a  good  deal 
longer  than  aU  those  that  succeed. 

The  female  is  very  like  the  male,  but  has  the  lower  wing- 
coverts  of  a  lighter  hofF. 

According  to  8ell>y,  the  young  of  the  year  have  the  region 
of  the  eyes  greyish-white ;  head,  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
back,  rump  and  wing-coverts,  yellowish-brown  passing  into 
oil-green  ;  quills  green ish-grey»  edged  with  oil-green  ;  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  neck  yellowish-grey;  throat,  breast,  sides 
and  under  tail-coverts,  wune-yellow ;  middle  of  the  belly, 
white  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  pearl-grey. 

By  Dr.  Kaup  this  species  has  been  separated  from  the 
other  Warblers,  its  near  allies,  under  the  generic  name, 
Kpilah ;  but  the  characters  assigned  by  him  are  quite 
insutlicient  to  justify  such  a  step*  In  the  formation  of  its 
bill,  however,  a  feature  not  mentioned  by  him,  the  Garden- 
Warlder  does  undoubtedly  differ  from  cither  of  the  White- 
throats  or  from  the  two  specit-a  next  to  be  descnbed,  and 
in  this  respect  indeed  it  would  toem  to  stand  tdmost  alone 
among  European  Stflviulte. 
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Sylvia  athicapilla  (Liiinajua*). 

THE    BLACKCAP. 

( *n  rru va  a  t r leap dht . 

Thk  liLACKCAi'  h  a  true  Bvlvaii  Warbler,  vigiting  this 
country  from  ihe  South  and  East  cvory  sprin*^,  iirriviuf^ 
ttboLit  tlio  mi*klle  of  April,  or  womedmes  rutber  earlier,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  season^  but  never,  says  Selby, 
till  the  larch- trees  are  visibly  ^reen  ;  and  it  leaves  us  again, 
with  an  occasional  exception,  in  Septenil>Gr.  Several  instances, 
however,  have  occurred  of  examples  being  observed  and  ob- 
tuiiied  during  wnter,  in  various  partw  of  the  Hritifih  Islands, 

Like  the  Nightingale,  and  most  other  spring*migrauts, 
the  males  of  this  species  arrive  some  days  before  the  females, 
aud  their  song  soon  betrays  their  retreat.  It  frequents 
wooda^  plautatiooH,  thick  hedges,  orchards  and  gardens.  It 
is  then  restless,  timid  and  shy ;  and  is  no  sooner  observed 
than  it  exhibits  its  anxiety  to  gain  some  place  of  conoculmeui 

•    Motafiiia  africapUfft,  Linmiius,  Sys^t.   Nat.  K^l.  12,  i.  Ji.  332  (17f>*>), 
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by  hopping  from  branch  to  branch  to  a  more  seclutlccl  sitiin- 
tion.  It  i«  eantious  also  in  selectinir  tht>  spot  for  its  nest, 
the  building  of  which  is  not  bpfjim  till  the  expanding  foliage 
promises  sufficient  security.  The  nest  is  usually  fixed  in  a 
bush  from  two  to  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  constructed 
of  bents  and  dried  herbage,  with  a  lining  of  fine  fibrous 
roots  and  hair.  The  eggs,  five  or  six  in  niiiuher,  difier  miicb 
in  colour,  presenting  especially  two  very  different  forms. 
■Jlie  more  common  kind.^  at  least  in  some  localities,  is  suf- 
fused with  light  yellowisb-bro^-ii,  clouded  or  marbled  with  a 
darker  shade,  upon  which  are  imposefl  circular  spots  of  dee[i 
broi^ii,  but  their  edges  are  indistinct  and  often  fade  into  tin* 
sarrounding  colour.  The  other  variety,  which  in  some 
places  is  most  numerous,  is  of  a  light  red  or  pale  crimson 
hue,  simOarly  marbled  and  marked  with  darker  sliades  of 
red,  and  often  ha\ing  iiTegular  blotches  of  a  deep  reddisb- 
brow^n.  Occasionally  perfectly  white  specimens  may  Ik* 
found,  the  result  probably  of  some  physical  imperfection  of 
the  parent,  Some  eggs  also,  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
variety  first  described,  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  (iarden-Warbler.  Tbey  measure  from  '84  to 
•71  by  from  'GO  to  '54  in* 

The  Blackcap  is  hardly  inferior  to  any  British  bird  in  the 
compass  of  its  song.  It  was,  and  justly,  a  great  favourite 
with  White  of  Selborne.  *'  They  are  delicate  songsters/*  he 
writes  of  birds  of  this  species,  and,  in  another  passage,  ho 
says  that  its  tones  always  brought  to  his  mind  Shakes]>car's 
lines  :^ 

*'  Ami  tune  tiia  merry  nott^ 
Unto  the  wild  blrdV  throAt/*^^*  I'ott  LUtt  It^  Acl  ii,  Sp.  7. 

While  again  he  has  correctly  described  the  cock  as  having 
**  a  full,  sweet,  deep,  loud,  and  wild  pipe  ;  y(^t  that  strain/*  lie 
adds,  ^'isof  short  continnauco  and  his  motions  are  desul- 
tory ;  but  when  that  bird  sit«  calmly  and  engages  in  song 
in  earnest,  he  pours  forth  very  sweety  but  inward  melody, 
and  expresses  great  variety  of  soft  and  gentle  modulatians, 
superior  perliaps  to  those  of  any  of  our  Warblers,  the  Night- 
ingale excepted/*     Many  as  are   the   writers  who  have  since 
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tried  to  deBcriW  the  Blaokcjip'a  song,  no  one  hfis  better  hit 
jiS  its  characteristic  excellence  than  the  incomparable  ob- 
v'er  whose  words  have  just  heeu  quoted.     The  alarm-note 

of  this  bird  is  a  lond  **  tack,  tack/' 

Like  most  birds  that  are  gifted  with  great  powers  of 
Toice,  the  Blackcap  is  said  to  be  an  Imitator  of  the  notes  of 
others,  and  occasionally  to  detract  from  the  quality  of  its 
more  natural  song  by  the  introdnctioii  of  variations.  The 
males  of  seTeral  species  share  with  their  mates  the  task 
of  incubating  the  eggs ;  and  this  is  particularly  remarkable 
in  the  case  of  the  cock  Blackcap ',  which  is  so  readily  known 
from  the  hen  by  the  colonr  of  his  head  :  but  generally  male 
birds  do  not  sit  so  steadily,  so  long  at  one  time,  or  feed  the 
yonng  so  assiduously,  as  the  females.  In  singular  contrast 
to  the  Blackcap's  shyness  at  other  times  is  the  confidence  it 
shews  while  on  its  nest;  for  the  hen  will  then  often  allow 
herself  to  be  approached  (and  that  not  secretly  but  within 
her  full  view)  so  closely  as  to  be  almost  touched  by  the  hand 
before  she  leaves  her  eggs.  The  cock,  however,  is  seldom 
so  trustful,  and  generally  makes  off  when  the  intruder  draws 
very  near.  The  food  of  this  species  is  insects,  berries  and 
fruit,  particolarly  raspberries  and  red  currants.  Mr.  Blyth 
mentions  his  having  seen  it  dart  into  the  air  after  insects^ 
and  catch  them  while  on  the  wing. 

The  Blackcap  visits  and  regularly  breeds  in  all  the  counties 
of  Eo gland  and  Wales :  from  the  communications  mth 
which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Rodd,  it  appears  to  haTe 
l*ecorae  more  common  in  Cornwall  of  late  years  than  for- 
merly, and  this  is  probably  the  case  in  several  other  localities. 
In  Scotland  the  species  is  rare,  but  its  nest  has  been  found 
in  many  counties,  particularly  to  the  south  of  the  Clyde  and 
Forth.  Beyond  these  Brths  it  is  recorded  as  breeding  regu- 
larly in  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Clackmannan,  Perth,  Banff 
and  Ross,  and  it  has  been  procured  more  than  once,  and 
even  late  in  the  year,  in  Caithness,  and  also  in  Orkney, 
In  Ireland,  though  very  local,  it  is  said  by  Thompson  to  be 

♦  He  has  even  been  sutri  to  sing  wliile  m  emplaned,  l>ut  <Mmfirmntiot)  of  sacli  a 
•tatetticnt  is  iipc<1&H. 
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n  reofular  siimmcr*\*isitjint  to  tht^  iieifjhboorhood  of  Dublin, 
and  it  has  at  diflbrent  times  been  met  with  in  several  other 
partH  of  the  island,  «s,  for  oxample,  near  Belfast  and  Lough 
Neagh,  in  the  counties  Wicldow,  Waterford  and  Cork,  and 
even  near  Tnam  in  Gahvay — not  a  few  of  these  instances 
having  happened  in  winter,  while  it  is  known  to  have  bred 
in  the  connty  Tipperary, 

This  bird  vtmts  also  every  country'  in  Europe,  In  Norway 
it  is  scarce,  but  it  breeds  in  most  of  the  sontberu  and  western 
tlistricts  so  far  as  Trondhjem.  In  Sweden  itn  northern  limits 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Oarden-Warbler,  but  it  is 
less  conamon  than  that  species.  In  Finland  it  is  not  plentiful 
but  has  been  observed  at  Uleaborg.  llerr  Mevcs  ftumd  it 
pretty  numerous  at  several  places  in  nortb-westeni  Russia, 
and  in  the  south  of  that  country  it  is  said  to  he  one  of  the 
most  common  birds,  breeding  near  Odessa  and  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Zoological  Society  received  specimens  from  Trobizoud, 
and  it  is  included  among  the  birds  of  the  Caucasus,  De 
Filippi  records  it  from  Delidjan  ;  hut  Mr.  Blauford  did  not 
866  it  in  Pei-sia,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  trustworthy  evi- 
dence of  its  occun-enco  further  eastward.  It  is  abundant, 
especially  during  winter,  in  Palestine  where  it  also  breeda. 
In  Egypt,  Nulua,  Abyssinia  and  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea 
it  is  a  bird  of  passage  coming  from  the  south  in  February 
and  Mareh,  and  in  the  same  character  it  appears  in  Algeria. 
Specimens  have  been  sent  from  Senegal  and  the  Gambia^* 
It  occurs  in  the  Cape-Verd  Islands,  and  is  very  common 
in  the  Canaries^  Madeira  and  the  Azores.f     In  Italy,  Greece 

*  Temmioek  njB  alnn  from  th«  Cape  of  Good  Uope^  ami  thnt  he  Iias  received 
othtrM  from  JspAO  iiQfl  Java,  The  liriit  locality  u  poMihly  tme,  hut  there  can 
li«  little  dotiht  of  hin  heing  iiiic<infumied  us  to  the  ««coiid  and  third. 

f  In  Mndtfirn  Aud  the  Aiorci  n  carious  n^riety  of  the  cock  (Ihoagfa  tlie  luniij 
form  U  fur  more  abiiiidanti  not  iitifiTqii«titly  occur*.  Thiv  was  firti  uoiioed  by 
Heineken  (7xxil.  Jourti.  r.  p.  75)  iual  wan,  in  January,  1830,  described  ax  ii  dia- 
iinct  species  undur  thy  Dam«  of  Currum  h^inehn  hy  Sir  W.  Jardine  (E<ltnb, 
Joum.  K^t.  and  Oeogr.  Science,  i.  p.  243).  U  wtta  nald  lo  l*  alightly  lAiger, 
and  lo  have  Ike  bUek  of  the  CAp  extt'tidiof;  o?er  the  nape  and  akoiatden  a«  well 
aa  round  under  ibe  ttiro«t»  (NXA«i»nally  even  u  fiir  aa  the  ht^uMt ;  the  liack  h«iug 
wAm  darker.  A  a|»ecimen  of  thia  rarietj  from  Madeiim  in  the  Briluh  Muaeiim 
MMtna  Ui  be  nomewlmt  amaller  iban  the  eommon  rm.     Il  ha?  a  decided  tinge  of 
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and  some  of  the  islimrlR  of  tlio  Mpditorranean,  it  frequently 
winters,  and  in  mxeh  localities  it  wnuhl  seem  to  emigrate  for 
the  summer. 

In  the  adnlt  male,  the  hill  is  dark  horn-c«ilnnr :  the  irides 
dark  brown  :  all  the  npper  part  of  the  head  above  the  eyes 
jet-hlack  ;  nape  ash-grey ;  hack,  winj^s  and  tiiil  above,  ash- 
lirown,  the  last  being  Vairred  with  a  darker  shade  ;  chin, 
greyish- white ;  throat  and  hrrast,  ash-grey ;  belly  and  lower 
wing-eovertH  white  ;  (juills  beneath*  shining  grey  ;  legB  and 
toes  lead- colour  ;  elaws  brown. 

The  whole  length  five  inches  and  three- t]uarter8.  From 
the  carpus  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters  ;  the  second  prinmiy  shorter  than  the  fotirtli  or 
fifths  but  longer  than  the  sixth. 

The  female  is  larger  than  the  male— a  thing  very  remark- 
able among  birds  of  this  family,  measuring  six  inches  and 
one-quarter ;  the  top  of  the  head  reddish-brown,  and  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  more  tinged  with  brown  than  in  the 
male. 

Young  birds  resemble  the  adult  female,  but  the  hood  is 
not  so  conspicuous  :  the  males,  of  the  earlier  broods  cer- 
tainly, put  on  the  black  cap  and  grey  mantle  before  leaving 
this  conntry,  but  tliey  are  said  not  to  acquke  the  whito 
belly  till  after  their  second  summer.  It  would,  singularly 
enough ,  seem  that  in  winter  some  if  not  all  of  the  males 
lose  their  bbick  caps,  and  have  their  heads  coloured  like 
those  of  the  females.  A  few  of  them  even  reappear  iu  Europe 
in  this  guise,  and  lience  has  originated  the  supposed  species, 
S^tlria  rtfhrinrjHUtt  of  Landliek  (Vog.  Wurtemb,  p.  44)  ; 
but  the  matter  requires  fuller  investigation. 

olive-green  on  the  Iwick,  and  want«  the  liarrinjs  on  the  tnil  nbove.  Tlie  islanders 
fielieretbiLt  wben  tliere  are  more  than  foor  egfis  in  ti  Blnekf-Ai/n  neat  one  of  tliorti 
ftlwAjs  produces  k  bird  more  or  [am  of  this  oolour.  The  h«n  does  not  sutem  to  lie 
nflTeefaed  in  like  iitanner. 
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Sylvia  urphea,  Temminek.* 
THE    OKPHEAN    WARliLER. 

Currufu  orphan. 

The  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Yorkshire  was  atinouiiciMl 
ill  1841)  l>y  the  kte  Sir  William  IVIilner,  and  a  spet-imein 
said  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  sniall  |dantaiion  near 
Wctherhy,  Jnly  6th,  1848,  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
he  made.  '"  My  hird  is  evidently  a  female/'  he  wrote 
(Zool.  p.  2588)^  **and  was  observed  in  company  with  itH 
in  ate  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  waB  Bhot/'  From  the 
state  of  its  plumage,  bo  thou*^lit  that  it  had  l>cen  ciif^a^fed 
in  incubation.  In  June,  180ti,  a  young  bird  was  caujurht  near 
Holloway  in  Middlesex,  and  was  kept  alive,  by  Serjeant- 
Major  Hanley.  for  nearly  six  months,  as  the  Editor  wai» 
kindly  informed  by  Mr,  Blyth,  who  carefully  examined  the 
example.     Mr.  Harting,  in  his  useful  *  Handliook  of  British 
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Birds'  ip.  lOB),  idm  mentioiiB  a  iicBt  and  four  ef^^gs  l)elie%'ed 
to  btslong  to  this  speijies,  which  are  said  to  have  been  tuken 
m  Notion  Wood,  near  WaketiokU  in  June,  1864  ;  and  Mr. 
Goiild,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  states 
nearly  the  same  of  eggs  taken  at  East  Grinsted* 

The  <^^uo^raphieul  range  of  this  bird  is  very  peculiar,  hut 
its  houndaries  may  ht?  traoid  thns.  It  has  l»een  met  "with 
in  Heligoland  according  to  Mr*  Oatke,  but  tbei*e  seems  to 
be  no  positive  evidence  of  its  occurence  in  Germany.  It 
has  been  said  to  breed  in  Holland,  but  it  is  not  reoojruized 
as  a  bird  of  that  country  by  Prof.  Sehlegel,  and  M.  de  Selys- 
Longebamps  states  that  it  is  very  rare  in  Bel^ura,  It 
visits,  however,  the  Ardennes,  the  neighbonrbood  of  Metz 
(whence  Temmiock  pro<?ured  the  examples  be  described), 
and  the  Vosges.  It  also  occurs  regularly  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  and  thence  across  Lombardy  to  Dalmatia.  In  Corfa 
it  is  not,  according  to  Lord  LiJford,  common,  but  Dr.  Linder- 
luayer  says  it  is  resident  in  Greece,  and  Mr.  Robson  has 
procured  it  near  Cons  tan  tinople.  It  is  not  rare  in  the 
Crimea,  and  seems  to  breed  there*  It  is  found  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Palestine,*  where  it  is  a  sunmier- visitor.  It 
has  been  met  with  iu  Arabia,  and  Dr.  von  Henglin  believes 
that  he  has  often  seen  it  in  autumn  in  Eg;^pt  and  Xuhia. 
It  inhabits  Algeria  (where  it  breeds)  and  Morocco.  It  occurs 
in  Portugal  and  is  abundant  in  spring  in  Southern  Spain. 
It  is  a  summer-migrant  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  is  rare  iu 
many  places,  and  aj^pears  to  fail  in  Sardinia.  Its  distribu- 
tion in  France  seems  to  he  singular,  but  means  are  wanting 
for  dethiiog  its  limits.  It  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  found 
near  Paris. 

In  liabits  this  bird  seems  to  shew  much  affinity  to  the 
AVhitethroats  and  Blackcap,  and  from  ^Ir.  Salviu's  observa- 


•  In  Pnlt^tiiie  it  ib  acrt>m|Hinietl  hy  n  Ur^vr  form,  [>erliiai>s  the  largest  i^*,h*iii 
kiiowi],  With  a  tjtgger  bill.  This  t^xU^ndn  tbrou|:h  PerttiJi  to  linUa,  where  it  wus^ 
in  Is  17^  uhidlhJ  .S.  jtrdutii  by  Mr,  Bljth,  wbo  nssorts  (His,  1865,  p,  43)  thut 
Artamttt  cucttflatiis  ^P.  Z.  8  1^54,  p.  105)  in  a  synonym  of  the  mudc  birU. 
Cmrruca  orphm  rar.  hflcHa  of  Uemj^rieb  nint  Eb  an  berg  aeeoui  to  tM»  another 
I  form,  scnaller  but  ijiitb  a  longer  awl  slrwigbter  bill. 
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tiotjs  in  Algeria  the  iieBts  of  t»ach  are  very  Bimilarly  placed 
and  coastnicted,  thoi]f3[h  that  of  the  present  species  is  more 
compact  and  thicker.  The  eggs  are  four  or  live  in  number, 
of  a  frencb- white »  with  small  blotches  of  pale  grey  and 
iiTogular  spots  and  specks  of  deep  brown  inclining  to 
yelloW'ish.  They  ordinarily  measure  from  '78  to  'TG  hy 
from  'h(y  to  '53  in»,  but  it  bus  liecn  remarked  by  Mr, 
Saunders  that,  in  Southern  Spain,  **alK)ut  three  nests  out  of 
five  contain  one  egg  almost  an  largo  as  that  of  the  Wood- 
chat,  and  also  one  rather  smaller  than  the  average.'*  Mr. 
Salvin  states  that  the  note  of  this  species  **  is  pleasing,  hut 
hardly  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  the  Orphean 
Warbler;  *'  and  MM.  Jaubert  and  narthelemy-Lapommeraye 
say  much  the  same  of  its  song.  Its  food  is  varied  ;  lieetles 
and  caterpillars  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  cock  bird 
obtained  by  Strickland  in  Zante,  18th  May,  1B30 :  but  in 
autumn  it  is  said  in  France  to  eat  berries,  and  is  then 
regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  for  the  table. 

The  malo  in  spring  has  the  bill  black,  with  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible  yellowish  :  irides  whitish  :  the  top  of 
the  head,  around  the  eyes  and  the  ear-coverts,  deep  sooty- 
black,  which,  after  the  antumual  moult,  changes  to  dark 
grey,  darkest  on  the  forehead  and  car-coverts ;  neck»  hack, 
scapulars  and  upper  tail-coverts,  ash-gi-ey ;  wing*quills  clove- 
hrown,  with  lighk*r  edges,  the  shafts  darker  brown  ;  the  out<?r 
pair  of  tail-quills  have  the  inner  w^eb  brown,  the  outer 
white,  the  dark  shaft  being  very  conspicuous ;  the  next  pair 
have  a  whitish  triangular  patch  at  the  tip ;  the  third  pair 
arc  slightly  tipped  with  white ;  the  rest  are  of  a  very  dark 
slaty-brown  with  still  darker  bars ;  the  tliroal,  breast  and 
belly  white,  tinged  on  tlie  sides  with  grey ;  tlanks,  and  lower 
wing-  and  tail-coverts  huffy-white ;  tail  beneath  ash-grey  ; 
legs  and  toes  dark  brown  ;  claws  nearly  bhick. 

The  whole  length  is  six  inches  and  three-eighths ;  bill, 
from  the  point  to  the  gape,  nearly  seven-eigbths ;  wing,  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip,  three  inches  ;  the  second  pri- 
mary shorter  than  the  fourth,  but  longer  than  the  fifth. 

Milner  described  llie  female  in  his  poKsession   as  having 
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'*  the  b(*ak  l>]ai'k  and  very  stroiif?,  the  wbole  npper  pat 
the  plumage  dark  ash-coloured  bro\\Ti*  The  outer  feather 
of  the  tail  white ;  the  second  on  each  side  edged  with  dirty 
wldtf,  tht?  rest  of  a  hrownish*black  *.  Chin  dirty  whit€  ; 
throat  and  belly  lirownish-white ;  under  surface  of  the  wings 
and  vent  li*xht  brown,  LepfB  very  strong;  toes  and  claws 
black.  The  wbole  leiijti^b  0  inebes  S  lines/*  The  iridos  of 
n  bird  obtained  in  Zante  by  Strickland  were  pale  hazel. 

The  young  of  the  year  resemble  the  female. 

It,  may  be  observefl  of  this  species  that  the  ben,  under  the 
name  of  **  Fanvette,''  was  sufficiently  well  tigured  in  tho 
*Plaucbes  Enlominees  '  (No.  579,  lig.  1),  and  described  in 
Buffon^g  accompanying  text  (vi.  p.  31),  as  well  as  iu  his 
*  Histoire  Natui*elle  des  UiBeans  '  (v.  p.  117).  The  figure 
Boddaert  erroneously  referred  to  Linuffius's  MotaciUa  htfjw- 
laiii,  and  Buflfon  as  wron^^dy  thought  it  was  the  *'  Pettichaps  '" 
of  Willutjbby.  Whether  any  former  writer  clearly  discri* 
minated  the  species  may  be  doubtful,  but  there  can  be  little 
question  of  the  propriety  of  regarding  Temniinek  as  tho  first 
to  place  it  on  a  firm  footing.  Vieillot  afterwards  called  it 
Si/lrta  ffrism, 

*  Thia  deflcrlptiofif  however,  (loe»  not  ae^m  to  Ijc  qurte  arcuraie,  fcincse  the  tAiI 
of  tlic  hen  in  mnrketl  Hkp  llmt  "f  tbe  cock,  the  colours  WmK  only  le«»  bright. 
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Phylloscopus  8iBn.ATRix  (Hechsteiu  *). 

THE   WOOD-WREN. 

Sffhna  sifhicohii, 

FinfLi*«.i8copu»»  P,  Bok,t — ^BlU  i!endc?r,  ntber  ibort,  upptyr  ninndible  diM'iirvfd 
friiiiii  the  mirMlf  mul  eompi^Hse+l  t-owards  tliu  ti|>,  which  is  very  »lightly  rjoti-ht'd  » 
tio«irilh  lniNil,  hiteral,  ohloiig  and  partly  oj)«rciilj!ile,  the  mcmbnint'  clotli»?dl  w  itli 
SDIaU  hriistlc-tipiked  fenthom,  the  internjiaal  ridge  very  Ihiiv;  gJi|ie  Ixfsot  with 
hmin-  WingH  rathiT  hiny:;  the  Jirst  primary  in  most  M|M>i:ie.H  comptinitivflj  hurge, 
but  alirays  nuDch  nhorttr  tban  the  second,  third  or  lourth,  oiif  of  the  two  last 
being  the  lottgest.  Tail  of  twelve  fcathcrv,  slightly  forked.  Lt*gb  with  the  larsiiH 
•Cftleil  in  froDi  aod  rather  long,  ni  ve  ahM>  the  toes  and  clawB, 

The  WooD'Wben  was  clearly  distiuguislied  by  Gilbert 
Wbito  of  Selborne  from  the  two  most  nearly  allied  spociea, 
aH  Bbc\\ii  by  bia  letters  to  Peijuant  in  the  year  1708,  published 


*  MotaeiUa  »ibiiatriii^  B«ohfttetti,  Nttiurfofneher,  vxrit.  p.  47  (171^3). 
f  Montagu^  Tmni^.  Litin*  8«e.  iv.  p.  85  (liUM). 
:  hi»,  \b2*\  [>,  ^7'I 
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in  1789'.  In  Noveraber,  17S^>*2,  Mr.  Thomas  Lamb  sapplie 
Home  pftrtienlara  of  this  same  bird  io  the  LiiiDeiin  Society, 
which  were  pnlihHhe<l  in  17l#4  in  that  Society's  *  Tranaac* 
tious'  (ii.  p.  245,  pi.  24);  and  in  1706  Maniagu  (baTiDg 
obgerved  this  spedos,  in  171*0,  at  Easton-Grey  in  Wiltshire 
and>  in  1792,  at  White  Knights  near  Reading,  and  havitig 
olitaiiiud  also  Bpucimcns  of  it,  with  its  nests,  and  eggs)  fur- 
nished in  March,  170*5.  a  further  accomit  of  it,  under  the 
iiarae  of  Siflvla  stflvicola,  to  th©  same  Society » which  accoant 
was  pnbhKhed  in  1798,  His  name  was,  however,  foreRttdled 
by  Hochstein,  who  had,  in  1793,  contributed  to  a  German 
periodical  a  discriminative  notice  of  this  species  udJ  ita 
allies,  eallin<^  it  MtftttciHa  a'tbdatrit'.  The  bird  is  now^  veiy 
well  known,  and  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  Willow- 
Wren,  next  to  he  described,  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  confininded,  by  its  longer  wings;  by  tbe  broad  streak  of  a 
bright  snlphur-yellow  over  its  eyes  and  ear-coverts ;  by  the 
pure  green  of  the  body  above ;  by  its  whiter  belly  and  lower 
tail-covertfi  ;  and,  on  closer  examination,  by  its  smaller  and 
nan'ow  lirst  primary.  The  two  birds  just  named,  with  the 
two,  of  which  an  account  is  to  follow,  have  much  in  common^ 
and  they  differ  from  most  of  the  Warblers  already  described 
iu  the  j^'oneral  colour  of  their  plumage ;  in  not  being  fruit- 
eaters  ;  and  in  building  nests,  which  are  iuvaridbly  domed 
t^r  covered  over  at  the  top,  and  are  commonly  placed  on  or 
near  the  ground. 

The  Wood- Wren  seldom  reaches  even  the  southern  parts 
of  England  till  near  the  end  of  April,  the  males  making 
their  appearance  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  females  ;  but 
the  time  of  arrival,  as  first  noticed  by  Selhy,  generally  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  elms'  and  oaks*  bursting  into  leaf; 
and  tbat  gentleman  considered,  from  repeated  observations, 
that  with  all  our  summer-visitants  there  is  a  differenoa  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  I>etweon  their  arrival  in  the  soutbem 
and  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

*  White  wiiiK  tiuweirer,  to  totne  ejitcnt  luiticipattHl  in  liin  olnerriitioii  of  thb 
apeoiet,  for  m  Um  bt^cn  nlrtarly  retii&rked  (pa^c  386)  it  wa«  Mwr«dly  tbe  bird 
(ie«eribed  by  John  noil  to  Baj. 
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The  Wood- Wren,  though  everywhere  an  exceeflingly  local 
Hpecies,  is  found  not  uncommonly  in  wooded  districts,  pre- 
ferring old  planUtiouB  and  woods  containing  tall  trees, 
|iarticularly  thoae  of  oak  or  beech*  The  males  begin  theii* 
load  song,  which  when  known  to  the  observer  is  quite  nn- 
mistakable,  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  may  frequently  be 
heard  from  a  lofty  elm  in  a  hedge-row.  The  note  reecmbloB 
the  word  '*  twee,**  sounded  very  long,  and  repeated  several  times 
in  succession,  at  hrat  but  slowly,  afterwards  much  quicker, 
and  near  the  end  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  trcmuloas  motion 
of  the  wings,  which  are  lowered  by  the  side.  This  melody 
is  also  occasionally  uttered  while  the  bird  is  on  the  wing 
from  one  place  to  another  ;  but  in  the  pauses  of  the  strain 
and  at  uncertain  intervals  there  comes  another  kind  of  call, 
which  has  been  syllabled  **chea"  **chea'*  ^*chea".  The  song 
is  continued  only  till  the  young  are  hatched,  and  the  bird  is 
said  t-o  leave  this  countrj^  in  September, 

The  ^Vood- Wren  neither  eats  fruit  nor  berries ;  its  food 
appears  to  be  insects  and  their  larvae  :  some  arc  taken  on 
the  wing,  and  others  are  sought  for  among  the  upper  foliage 
of  treee.  The  nest  is  oval,  and,  as  above  stated,  domed, 
always  placed  on  the  ground  among  herbage,  and  formed  of 
dry  grass,  dead  leaves  and  some  moss,  invariably  lined  with 
finer  grass  and  long  hairs,  but  without  feathers,  which  are 
used  as  liedding  by  the  other  species  of  this  genua  which 
breed  in  this  countrj^  and  this  fact  serves  to  distinguish 
their  nests,  whicli  are  also  commonly  placed  on  the  gi'ound, 
from  that  of  the  Wood- Wren, 

This  bird  lays  six  eggs,  of  a  transparent  white,  thickly 
spotted  and  speckled  all  over  with  dark  purple-brown  and  a 
few  markings  of  ash-colour ;  they  measure  from  '7  to  '01  by 
from  -52  to  '40  in* 

The  Wood -Wren  breeds  in  all  the  counties  of  England 
and  Wales,  but  in  the  west  of  Cornwall,  according  to  Mr, 
Riidd,  it  has  only  been  seen  once*  In  the  north  of  England, 
and  especially  in  certain  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham, 
it  would  seem  to  be  raoi-e  abundant  than  elsewhere  in  the 
kingdom.     In  Scotland  it  is  known  to  breed  regularly  in  the 
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cuuul,it*B  of  DunifrieB,  Wilton,  Ltiiiark  and  Berwick^  the 
LotliiAiis  atiil  lVrtbaliirt\  and  occartioually  in  those  of  Hox- 
Ijur^b,  Selkirk,  lleufrevv  and  Stirling.  From  tlit*  evidence 
uddurt'd  l>y  ^Ir.  (tray  it  has  ulso  lieen  observed  iu  the 
Higbbtiuls  HO  far  northward  in  tbe  west  as  Loch  an  Nua^h 
in  the  county  of  IiiTcrneBs*  and  in  the  east  as  Fyvie  in 
Aberdeenshire,  where  Mr.  An^us  took  its  nest  iu  1862. 
Mr,  Edward  bas  also  found  it  in  Bantrsbire*  It  has  nntU 
lately  held  a  very  doubtful  place  in  the  Irish  fanna.  but  Mr. 
Hurting'  wuh  informed  b}^  Sir  Victor  Brooke  of  bin  having 
shot  it  in  the  county  Fermanagh,  and  by  Mr.  IMake-Knox  of 
bis  possessing  a  specimen  killed  iu  the  county  Dublin. 

It  ha8  been  found  in  Heligoland.  Herr  Collett  doubts  the 
accuracy  of  the  observations  which  have  been  recorded  of  its 
occurrence  in  Norway ;  ueverthelesB  it  visits  Sweden,  and  is 
said  not  to  be  rare  in  tbe  south  of  that  country,  though  not 
going  northward  of  Upsala,  and  iu  Finland  it  seems  not  to 
extend  further  than  Kuopio.  In  Russia,  however,  it  reaches 
the  ncigbhourbood  of  Archangel,  but  it  is  not  common 
there.  Its  eastern  limits  are  very  uncertain,  from  the 
confufiion  which  exists  between  this  species  and  one  or  more 
of  its  allies*  but  it  in  said  to  breed  in  the  Crimea,  and,  an 
miglit  thence  naturally  be  expected^  t^j  occur  iu  Asia  Minor. 
Dr.  von  Heuglin  says  it  is  not  rare  in  Egypt»  and  Lefebvro 
met  with  it,  in  April,  in  the  north  of  Abyssinia.  It  oc<!ur8 
in  Algeria,  and  is  said  by  Luche  to  breed  there,  but  it  would 
seem  to  he  rare,  and  was  not  noticed  by  Canon  Tristram  in 
the  Sahara.  According  to  Mr,  Saunders,  it  is  found  in 
autunm  and  winter  in  South  era  Bptdn,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  observed  in  Portugal.  Throughout  the  other 
parts  of  tbe  continent  of  Europe  it  is  a  regular  Bunimer* 
visitant  to  suitable  localities. 

The  adult  male  has  the  bill  brown,  wnth  lighter  edg 

the  irides  hazel  :  the  lores  and  upper  half  of  the  ear-covert^ 

dusky ;  above  which  a  streak  of  bright  sulphur-yellow  passes 

from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  on  each  side  over  the 

eye  ;  the  top  of  tbe  head,  neck,  lesser  wing-coverts,  hack  and 

upper  taii-co verts,  aUve-green,  tinged  with  sulphur-ycUow  ; 
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greater  wing-eovorts  sliite-lirown,  edged  with  grccnish- 
yellow ;  all  the  wiug-^iuilLs  slate-lirowii  with  li*,'hter  tips, 
the  primaries  and  secondaries  having  also  a  narrow  onter 
edge  of  bright  yellow,  the  tertialw  a  broader  edge  of 
yellowish-white ;  tail-qnills  slate-brown,  with  the  outer  edge 
yellow;  the  chin*  throat,  breast  and  flanks,  delicjite  sulphor- 
yellow ;  belly  and  lower  tail-co verts,  clear  white  ;  the  lowest 
feathers  of  the  tibia,  yellow ;  mugs  and  tail  beneath,  grey : 
legs,  toes  and  claws,  brown,  sometiineB  dark  brown. 

The  whole  length  of  some  spodraenH  is  five  inches  and 
one-quarter ;  but  the  average  measurement  in  often  rather 
less.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  three 
inches:  the  first  primary  very  short  and  narrt^w;  the  second 
longer  than  tlie  fifth :  the  wings  when  closed  reach  over 
three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  tail. 

Females  do  not  differ  much  from  males  either  in  size  or 
colour* 

The  vignette  represents  the  nest  of  this  bird. 
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Phylloscopub  trochilus  (Linnreiis*). 
THE  WILLOW-WREN. 

Syh'ui  troch'tlm. 

The  Willow- Wrkn  visits  this  country  OTt>ry  spring, 
earlier  iii  the  eeasou  ihao  tbo  bird  last  described^  but  iLboiit 
the  same  time  as  the  Blackcap.  Around  London,  aiid  in 
tbo  southern  connties,  it  appears  towards  tbe  end  of  March 
or  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  is  generally  seen  and  hoaril 
tbrougbout  England  by  the  middle  of  the  month  last  men- 
tioned* Selby  has  noticed  its  arrival  in  NorUiuniberland  as 
soon  as  the  larch-trees  are  green,  Some  few  localities  ex- 
cepted, the  Willow -W>en  is  found  in  greater  numbers  and, 
as  will  presently  be  shewn  in  further  detail,  is  more  generally 
dispersed  throughout  the  liritish  Islands  than  either  the 
Wood-Wren  last  described  or  the  Chiflehaff  of  Avhich  an 
Account  is  to  follow.     It^  presence  is  at  once  proclaimed  by 

•  MuUicUl*!  tfocfiihtt,  Linniius,  S\>t.  Ntit.  Ed.  12,  I  p.  338  il7C6>* 
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its  cheerful  carol,  and  indeed  the  bird  is  not  whose  strains 
cau  be  more  aptly  associated  in  the  memory  with  all  the 
delightB  of  returning  spriii*^.  Passing  by  a  plantation  or 
wood  at  that  loveliest  season  of  the  year^  one  may  meet  at 
every  score  or  so  of  yards  this  sprightly  little  mosician, 
whose  joyous  burst  of  song  is  in  fit  harmony  with  the  fresh* 
cess  of  the  bourly-expamling  verdnre,  and  is  repeated  time 
after  time  until  all  around  thrills  with  the  loud  and  merry 
chorus,  for  tha  strain  can  be  heard  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  and  the  numerous  performers  ai-e  then  in  their 
fullest  vigour.  Mr.  Hewitson  well  says  that  '*  however 
highly  the  rich  melody  of  some  of  the  other  warblers  may 
be  prized,  there  is  a  simplicity  and  a  sweet  cadence  about 
the  note  of  this  species,  which  never  fails  to  excite  within 
mo  feelings  of  pleasure,  which  none  hut  the  lover  of  nature 
can  either  appreciate  or  understand,  but  which  are  to  him 
amongst  the  chief  enjoyments  of  his  life/*  Nor  is  the 
admiration  which  the  Willow- Wren  inspires  confined  to  its 
vocal  powers.  Its  restless  but  graceful  activity,  the  fear- 
lessness with  which  it  exposes  itself  to  view  as  it  Hits  from 
twig  to  twig,  and  the  still  greater  confidence  it  sometimes 
displays,  justly  render  it  dear  to  all  who  care  to  study  birds 
as  they  live. 

The  Willow-Wren  frequents,  for  the  most  part,  trees — 
of  what  growth  or  of  what  kind  seems  to  matter  little  ;  but 
it  may  also  be  not  seldom  found  contenting  itself  with  the 
thorns  or  furze  of  a  common.  It  is  lively  and  amusiDg  in 
its  actions,  contiimally  searching  for  small  insects  and  not 
unfrequently  capturing  thom  on  the  wing  in  the  pauses  of 
its  Bong*  It  begins  to  build  its  nest  soon  after  its  arrival 
in  this  country  and  betrays  a  sioguhir  amount  of  solicitude 
on  the  spot  being  approached,  coupled  at  the  same  time 
with  much  disregard  of  its  personal  safety,  for  it  will  hop 
from  bough  to  bough  or  occupy  a  station  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  intruder  and  attract  his  attention  by  a  note  of  anxiety 
or  even  distress,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
Chaffinch  under  similar  circumstances*  As  the  season  ad- 
vances and  the  Willow -Wren's  cares  are  still  more  centred 
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on  the  treasured  cnntenls  of  its  nest,  its  behariour  becom* 
indeed  touehiu*^,  and  it  ^ill  readily  run  ioto  almost  anjr 
danger  to  divert  man  or  dog  from  its  fondly-loved  oifspriog,. 
while  if  tliis  be  futile  it  will  pursue  the  spoiler  for  a  long 
wfty  with  its  plaintive  cry.  The  nest  is  large  for  the  size 
of  the  bird,  placed  on  the  ground*,  most  commonly  against 
a  hank  amoujL^  long  grass  or  weeds,  but  often  at  the  foot  of 
a  bnsh,  and,  like  that  of  the  Wood- Wren,  is  covered  with  a 
dome  Imving  a  rather  wide  hole  in  the  side— whence  this 
species  and  its  congeners  are  called  in  many  parts  of  tlje 
country  **  Oven-birds."  The  fabric  is  usually  of  dr^-'  grass 
nuxed  with  moBsi,  but  sometimes  of  dry  fern  ;  the  bottom, 
however,  is  always  hned  with  feathers,  which  in  many 
cases  must  have  been  brought  from  a  considerable  di«tance- 
The  eggs  are  six  or  seven  in  number,  of  a  transparent 
white,  commonly  blotched,  spotted  or  speckled  with  light 
red — the  markings  beiug  sometimes  small  and  thick,  at 
others  large  and  sparsely  diflused  ;  but  Mr.  Henry  Doubleday 
tells  me  he  has  seen  the  eggs  of  this  bird  of  a  pure,  un- 
spotted white.  They  measure  from  -66  to  -56  by  fi-om  -49 
to  *44  in.  The  food  of  this  species  is  Aphides^  flics,  and 
insects  generally  in  the  different  stages.  It  does  not  eat 
fruit ;  and  when  seen  in  a  garden  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested  as  one  of  the  gardener's  bejit  friends, 
from  the  number  of  insects  it  cousuTOes  daily. 

The  young  are  hatched  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  there 
is  often  a  second  brood  later  in  the  season*  In  August  lioth 
old  and  3'oung  become  scarce ^  and  the  emigration  from  thiH 
country  is  generally  accomplished  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Mr.  Jeffrey,  however,  states  (Zool.  s.  s.  p.  1C6)  that 
he  has  ol)sei"ved  the  species  in  Sussex  in  winter. 

The  Willow-Wren  is  plentiful  almost  all  over  the  British 
Islands,  but  is  certainly  less  numerous  in  the  western  coun- 
ties of  England  than  in  the  eastern,  Montagu  says  that  in 
his  time  it  was  rarely  met  with  in  Cornwall,  but  Mr,   Rodd 


•  Mr.  Alst4in,  liowever,  mentioim  {7,mh  s-  «*  i\  512)  faATing  seen  a  in»st  in  n 
]jok'  trt  a  wall  nearly  sevtsD  foei  from  Lhe  gmund. 
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states  that,  though  rather  local,  it  is  now  common  where  it 
does  occur ;  autl  indeed  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that,  being  one  of  the  Rpecies  highly  favonred  by  the  spread 
of  plantations  and  the  effects  of  strict  game-presenration, 
itft  numlierR  have  generally  increased  of  late  years  throngh- 
out  the  eonntry.  It  breeds  regularly  in  every  county  of 
Great  Britain  to  Caithness,  and  in  Ireland  is  commonly  dis- 
persed over  suitable  localities.  It  has  not  been  traced  to  the 
Hebrides,  but  it  occurs  occasionally  in  Orkney,  and  Dr*  Sax- 
by  saw  on©  which  had  reached  Shetland,  20th  October,  18G5, 
during  a  gale  of  wind.  In  the  FrerocH  also  it  has  been  twice 
known  to  occur  iu  autumn.  Its  range  in  summer  reaches 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  North  Cape,  and  in  every 
country  of  Europe  it  is  a  common  bird.  In  Asia  its  limits 
cannot  be  defined,  from  the  confusion  existmg  between  it 
and  more  than  one  allied  species,  but  its  occiurrence  in  India 
aeems  veiy  doubtful,  though  Mr.  Blanford  l)elieves  he  met 
with  it  in  the  south-east  of  Persia*  In  Palestine,  Canon 
Tristram  mentions  its  swarming  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  In  North-east  Africa  it  appears  to  be  pretty 
common,  wintering  there  and  arriving  even  at  Khartoum 
and  Berber  so  early  as  the  end  of  August.  A  specimen 
killed  in  Natal  was  examined  by  Mr.  Gurney  (Ibis»  1865, 
p,  267),  and  others  have  been  obtained  by  Anderssnn  both  in 
Damaraland  and  Ovampoland,  while  Wahlberg  many  years 
ago  procured  the  species  in  Caflfraria.  It  regularly  visits 
Morocco  iind  Algeria  in  winter,  hut  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  observed  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  Islands, 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  brown  ;  lower  mandible  palo 
yellow-browTi  at  the  base  :  irides  hazel :  lores  and  upper  ear- 
coverts  dusky;  a  light  yellowish  streak  over  the  eye  and  ear- 
coverts;  top  of  the  head,  neck,  back  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
dull  olive-green  ;  wing  and  tail-quills  dull  si  ate -brown,  the 
former  edged  with  ohve -green— the  tertials  more  so  than  the 
primaries  or  Bccondftries ;  chin,  throat  and  breast,  whitish, 
but  strongly  tinged  with  yellow  ;  belly  almost  white  ;  flanks 
and  lower  tail -coverts,  tinged  with  yelloiv  ;  lower  wing-coverts 
bright  yellow,  particularly  along  the  onter  edge  of  the  wing ; 
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qnills  beneath  ^eyish-brown :     legs,  toes  and  claiiwrs,   pale 

browD. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  i»  aboat  fiTe  iBches ;   from 

the  carpal  joint  to  the  eod  of  the  longest  primary,  two  inches 
and  a  half;  but,  as  has  been  mentioned  {page  354)  of  the 
Wheatear  and  tin  in  probably  the  case  with  many  other  widely- 
ranging  birds,  this  measureinent  is  subject  to  much  Tariety  : 
the  first  primary  comparatively  long  ;  the  second  longer  than 
the  sixth,  hut  not  quite  so  long  as  the  fifth  which  is  shorter 
than  Ibe  fourth. 

The  females  scarcely  differ  from  the  males  either  in  size 
or  plumage  ;  and  these  birds  moult  as  soon  as  the  breeding 
season  is  over. 

Young  birds  in  the  autumn  are  decidedly  yellower  than  the 
adults  at  the  same  seas<.)n,  and  this  tinge  is  retained  to  some 
extent  till  the  following  spring. 

The  characters  which  distinguish  the  Wood- Wren  from 
the  present  species  have  been  already  jiointed  out.  Thongh 
minute  some  of  them  are  unfailing,  and  especially  that 
afforded  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  first  primary.  It  is 
far  harder  to  separate  the  Willow- Wren  from  the  Chiftchaff, 
yet  the  two  B|ieciea  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  Willow- Wren 
is  usually  much  the  larger  bird^  and  in  fresh  specimens  of 
the  adult  of  each  the  colour  of  the  legs  is  sufficiently  diag- 
nostic ;  bat  practised  ornithologists  have  been  known  to  be 
uncertain  if  not  to  fail  in  discriminating  the  young,  and  even 
preserved  specimens  of  the  adult,  for  though  generally  the 
greener  colour  of  the  Willow-Wren  above,  and  its  whiter 
belly  serve  as  a  guide,  these  cannot  always  be  trusted,  any 
more  tlian  occasionally  the  form  of  the  wing  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  its  primaries.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in 
the  Willow-Wren  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  primaries  have 
their  outer  web  suddenly  narrowed  towards  the  tip,  while  in 
the  Chiffchafi'  the  sixth  has  also  the  same  shape,  but  not 
always  the  third*. 

♦  ThiH  little  matter  may  iiffcct  some  peojilu  mtare  thnn  might  at  first  appear, 
for  hyn  recent  Act  of  Parliameiit  <35  aticl  3fi  Vict,  eliap.  7S)  the  ChiffchttJSr  is  pr«^ 
t-eciftil^  while  the  WiUnw-Wren  ih  not.    To  these  birds  the  Act  cunnot  mnch  si| 
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Pbylloscopus  collybita  (Vieillot*). 


THE  CHEPFCHAFF, 

Stflv'm  rti/a f . 

With  tlie  excoptiou  of  the  Wheatear  the  Chiffchaff  ifi 
the  first  of  the  War1>Iei's  that  visit  us  in  spring,  if  indcerl 
it  ever  entirely  leaves  this  island i  and  by  its  sprightl}^  ac- 
tions»  aa  well  as  its  oft-repeated  double-note,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  is  always  a  welcome  yisitor  as  a 
harbinger  of  returning  fine  weather.  Tliis  hardy  littk 
bird,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  shewn  by  White  of 
Selhorne,  is  not  nnconimonly  seen  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  March,  and  towards  the  eod  of  that  month  occurs  pretty 
generally,  so  that  it  is  commonly  heard  in  the  woods  before 
the  trees  are  in  leaf  to  hide  it.  On  its  first  arrival  it  is 
said  to  feed  chiefly  on  the  birvjc  of  the  different  species  of 
Torirlx  that  are  rolled  up  in  the  unfolding  buds,  rendering 

*  Jfyhm  ^li^ia,  TmiioU  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hbt.  Nat.  Koar.  td.  %\,  p,  29S 
<1817), 

t  Not  MoiaeiiU  f^fn,  Bi>dcl««rt,  dot  M^  ru/a,  J,  7.  QmeUn, 
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gi>od  service  in  de?otiriDg  those  destructive  insects.  If 
weatliOT  is  fine  and  mikl,  it  may  1)6  seen  among  the  most 
forward  trees,  flj^ng  from  bmnch  to  branch,  chasing  its 
fellows^  and"  catching  the  gnats  and  Bmall  flies  that  come 
in  its  way.  In  the  summer  it  feeds  on  the  Aphides  which 
infest  trees  and  plants,  and  it  is  also  very  partial  to  small 
caterpillars,  flies,  and  moths,  to  obtain  which  it  Yisita 
{ijardena  and  orchards,  thereby  incurring  the  unfoanded 
charge  of  eating  their  produce. 

This  bird  frequents  shady  woods  or  groves,  particularly 
those  of  older  growth.  Like  the  Wood- Wren,  it  is  very  local, 
but  the  distribution  of  each  species,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
account  here  given,  is  somewhat  dissimilar.  The  two  notes  of 
the  Chiftchaft'  are  almost  unceasingly  delivered  througboat  the 
whole  day  from  the  branch  of  a  tall  tree,  but,  though  only 
uttered  by  the  cock,  and  in  some  places  contributing  largely 
to  **  the  nniaugltt  harmony  of  spring/'  they  hardly  riae  to 
the  dignity  of  a  song,  and  there  is  another  fact  w^hicb  seems 
to  preclude  their  being  so  considered.  Most  birds,  and  the 
Warblers  especially,  excepting  perhaps  the  Lesser  WTiite- 
throat,  become  mute  so  soon  as  their  eggs  are  hatched  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Chiflchaff,  which  continues 
its  unvarying  double-note  throughout  the  summer,  hardly 
aff'ected  by  the  cares  induced  by  its  young  family.  Towards 
autumn  however  this  double-note  changes  in  tone^  and, 
though  nearly  as  incessant  as  before,  wants  the  gaiety  w^hich 
characterizes  its  earlier  utt-erance.  It  has  been  frequently 
syllabled  "•  chip-ebop,"  •*  chivy-ehavy,"  or  **  choice-and- 
cheap,"  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  listener^  who  commonly 
bestows  on  the  performer  a  name  in  accordance  with  his 
own  rendering  of  the  sound* 

The  nest  is  very  like  that  of  the  Willow- Wren,  oval  and 
domed,  with  a  hole  in  the  side  by  which  the  bird  enters. 
The  outside  is  composed  of  dried  grass,  dead  leaves  and 
moss,  and  it  is  lined  with  a  profusion  of  feathers.  It  is 
generally  placed  ou  or  near  the  ground  in  a  hedgebank, 
sometimes  raised  a  little  above  the  surface  in  a  low  bush. 
Mr,  Henry   Doiibleday  sent    me  notice    of   one,  which  he 
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found,  formed  externally  of  dead  leaves,  plticetl  in  dead 
fcin,  at  least  two  feet  from  the  f^foiind  ;  and  Mr.  Hewit&on 
mentions  anotLer,  at  an  equal  elevation,  built  in  some  ivy 
against  a  garden-walL  The  eggs  are  usually  six  in  number, 
of  a  transpareot  white,  sparsely  spotted  and  speckled  with 
dark  purplish-brown  and  sometimes  dark  grey.  They 
measure  from  '62  to  -57  by  from  '43  to  '46  in. 

As  this  bird  is  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  here  in  spring, 
so  is  it  also  one  of  the  last  to  leave  us  in  autumn,  and  it  is 
frequently  heard  and  seen  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October  ; 
while  some  no  douht  pass  the  whole  year  in  England. 
Montagu  saw  it  several  times  in  the  winters  of  1806-7 
and  1808-9  in  Devonshire  ;  Mr.  Rodd  states  that  a  few 
examples  remain  in  Cornwall  thi'ougbout  most  winters,  and 
have  been  heard  chirping  in  mild  open  weather.  Lord 
Lilford  kindly  forwards  the  information  that  he  has  twice 
seen  the  bird  in  Northamptonshire  in  December,  Neville 
Wood  in  183G  observed  it  in  Derbyshire  as  early  as  February 
5th,  and  several  other  similar  cases  are  on  record.  The 
Edit^jr  was  infoimed  by  Mr.  Dresser  that  he  heard  its  weU* 
known  note  near  the  Crystal  Pahice  at  the  end  of  January, 
1872 ;  but  on  the  other  hand  in  some  parts  of  England, 
even  where  it  breeds,  the  bird  is  not  usually  heard  till  the 
end  of  April,  or  even  till  May. 

The  ChiftchatF  is  in  few  places  so  abundant  as  the  Willow- 
Wren  ;  but  in  some  of  the  western  and  southern  counties 
or  at  least  in  certain  parts  of  them  it  is  uudoubtedly  the 
more  numerous  of  the  two  species*  This  the  Editor,  from 
his  own  observation,  can  affirm  to  he  the  case  in  the  south 
of  Devon,  while  the  same  is  said  of  it  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith 
as  regards  his  own  neigh b<»or hood  in  Sf>merset  and  by  Mr. 
Hartiiig  in  respect  of  Middlesex.  The  partiality  which  the 
ChiffcbuiT  shews  for  trees,  and  especially  elms,  of  an  older 
growth,  while  the  Willow-Wren  is  equally  content  with, 
or  even  prefers,  young  plantations  of  a  mixed  character  may 
possibly  explain  this  difference,  but  further  investigation 
is  needed  before  the  8UggeBtion  ciiu  be  accepted.  The 
Chiffchaff  lireeds  regularly  in  every  English  county,  as  alsr* 
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in  Wales,  but   its   nmnbers    diniiiiidi   towmrds  the   north. 
It  was  fonnerlT  tbongiil  ooi  to  rettch  Scol]Aml,  bat   later 
obserratioiis   oollecied   by  Mr.  More  and    Mr.    Gray   prove 
thai  though  Teir  local  in  the  northern  king^dom,  it  is  not 
nnoommon  in  Bome  pUces  and  has  been  seen  for  two  sne- 
069dwe  seMona  even  in  Caithness.      It  was  met   with  bj 
Mr.   Elwes  in  Harris  and  it  has  also  occnrred  in  Orkney 
and  occasionallj  in   Shetland.     In  Ireland  it  is  a   reguhu- 
snmmer-Tisitant  to  certain  localities  &um  sonth    to  north, 
but  is  TeTT  partiallr  distributed.     In  Norway  it   is   said  to 
breed  in  the  pine-woods  ap  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  has 
certainly  been  seen  by  several  good  observers  to  the  north 
of  Trondhjem  *.     In  Sweden,  according  to  Prof.  Sundevall^ 
it  does  not  breed  either  in  the  southern  or  middle  provinces, 
nor  does  it  oommouly  visit  Laplaod  proper,  thongh  AVheel* 
Wright  says  he  shot  an  example  at  Quickjock*     In  Finland^ 
as  Dr,  Maimgren  informs  the  Editor,  it  is  common  in  the 
interior  at  least  as  far  as  lat.  66°  N.,  bat  not  on  the  ooa^. 
In  Russia  it  is  said  to  go  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  bnt  in 
this  direction  and  farther  to  the  eastward  its  range  cannot 
yet  be  determined  owing  to  the  existence  of  one  or  more 
species    with  which  it  is  likely  to  have  been  confounded. 
It  probably  occurs  however  throughout    European   Russia, 
and  was  observed  in  the  Crimea  by  Alexander  von  Nord- 
niann*     Strickland  shot  it  near  Smyrna  In  November.     In 
Palestine  it   occurs  much  as  does  the  Willow- Wren,  but  it 
takes  its  departure  by  the  end  of  February*,     In  Lower  Egypt 
it  sometimes   appears  in    incredible  numbers,  and  is  a  very 
common  bird  of  passage  throughout  that  country  and  Arabia, 
wintering  in  the  lands  lying  further  to  the  south,  as  Kordo- 
fan  and  Abyssinia.     It  also  visits  Algeria  and  Morocco,  and 
is  common   in   the  Canary  Islands,      Though   must  of  the 
birds  of  this  species  which  come  to  Europe  emigrate  towards 

*  It  ha»  been  said  to  jzo  lo  fiy:  u  East  Pmmurk,  bat  WoJI«7,  mhUe  Tijdtijig 
Ihftt  port  of  NorwKj  id  1$&5,  sutlsfied  bimaclf  that  the  sUtetnent  reetod  oolj  on 
the  MtippQHCNi  iiTentificntion  of  some  eggR  taken  there,  vhkh  eggs  werfr  quite  un* 
like  those  ctiminonl}'  (uid  by  the  Chiflbbaff,  and  a^^reed  vilh  a  net  tsns  Tarietj  of 
thone  of  the  WiUow-Wren. 
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wnter,  a  not  iucoDsitleraLle  number  remain  througLout 
that  season  in  the  more  shelteretl  parts  of  Spain,  Italy  and 
Greece,  with  their  adjacent  islands. 

The  adult  male,  in  spring,  has  the  hill  dark  brown  with 
lighter  edges :  the  irides  brown  :  lores  and  upper  parts  of 
the  ear-coverts,  dusky ;  over  the  eye  a  light  yellowish  streak 
passing  into  white  behind  the  ear-eoTerts ;  top  of  the  head, 
neck,  back  and  upper  tail-coverts,  dull  olive-green  tinged 
with  ochre  ;  wing-  and  tail-f|uillBj  dull  slate-bro^^Ti  edged  witli 
olive-green  ;  chin,  throat,  breast,  belly  and  lower  tail-coverts, 
dull  white,  tinged  with  ochr  eons -yellow ;  lower  wing-coverts 
3tIIow,  particularly  along  the  onter  edge  of  the  wing ;  wings 
and  tail  beneathj  brownish-grey  :  legs,  toes,  and  claws,  dark 
brown,  almost  Mack. 

The  whole  length  is  about  foTir  inches  and  three-quarters. 
From  the  carpus  to  the  lip  of  the  wing,  two  inches  and 
three-eighths :  the  first  primary  comparatively  long ;  the 
second  about  equal  to  the  seventh,  but  sh oiler  than  any  of 
the  intermediate  feathers  ;  the  thirds  fourth  and  fifth  nearly 
equal  in  length ;  but  all  these  measurements  and  propor- 
tions are  subject  to  variation. 

The  plumage  is  similar  in  the  two  sexes.  The  yuung, 
as  in  the  Willow-Wren,  are  more  tinged  with  green  and 
yellow  than  the  adults,  and  the  superciliary  streak  is  generally 
less  distant. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  neither  of  the  specific 
names  '*  ntja  '*  and  **  kippolaiSy**  usually  apph'ed  to  this 
wpecies  can  by  rule  lie  retained  for  it.  The  Warbler  on 
which  the  former  was  first  conferred,  by  Boddaert  in  17BH, 
is  the  Greater  Whitethroat  as  already  mentioned  (page  40(1)  ; 
and  the  MohtriUa  nija  of  Gmelin,  in  1788,  is  founded  upon 
the  *'  Fauvette  rousse''  of  Hrisson  (Oni.  iii.  p.  3B7),  which, 
if  not  the  bird  subsequently  described  by  La  Marmora  as 
Sifltia  cettiif  is  unknown.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  present 
s|>ecie8,  though  many  writers,  misled  by  Temminck,  have 
erroneously  imagiued  that  Latham  thought  it  was.  What  the 
M.  h'tfrpolniii  (rightly  bifpftfah)  of  Linntens  is  has  before  been 
stated  (page   lillO).     Bechstein,    who,   in   thi'   diHcrimiiuilive 
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pftper  before  mentioned  (puge  i28),  clearly  characterized  \he 
pfesesi  species,  wrongly  identified  it  with  the  M,  trochihis  of 
LinmeuB,  calling  the  Willow-Wren  3/.  filiM,  The  specific 
name,  collylntn,  here  adopted  for  the  ChiffchaflF,  was  bestowed 
in  1B17  by  VieiUot,  but  it  is  to  he  remarked  that  he  has 
most  likely  misspelt  this  word,  though  as  he  may  have  had 
some  authority  for  the  form  he  used,  the  Editor  does  not  feel 
justified  in  writing  it  otherwise*.  About  the  same  time 
Thomas  Forster  termed  this  species  Trochibi^  minor  (Synopt. 
Cat.  Brit.  Birds,  pp.  14  and  54),  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  that  specific  name  may  not  have  priority-  Two  years 
later  Prof.  Nilsson,  not  aware  of  his  having  been  anticipated, 
described  the  species  as  new,  calling  it  Salvia  ahieiina 
(K.  Vetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  1819,  p.  115). 

The  very  natural  group,  to  which  this  and  the  two 
preceding  species,  with  some  others  which  do  not  inhabit 
Britain,  belong,  has  been  variously  termed  by  naturahsts. 
By  some  authors,  though  their  reason  is  not  clear,  the  group 
is  looked  upon  as  containing  the  type  of  Sylvia,  By 
others  Brisson's  generic  name  Ficedula  has  been  used  ;  hut 
that  is  clearly  synonymous  wiih  the  Linntean  MotaciUn 
to  which  it  must  yield  place.  As'dtts,  introduced  by  a  few 
writers  from  Mce bring,  had  been  long  preoccupied  in  ento- 
mology. Then  again  it  has  been  called  Phiflhpneu^te^, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  genus  of  that  name  was 
foimded  by  Meyer.  Phtflhsatpitui,  here  adopted,  seems  to  be 
uuquestionably  the  proper  term. 
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*  Viisilltjt  giiv«  th«  nmnM  because  in  eiome  piirta  of  Normiuidj  Uie  bird  from  iu 
uoU  in  called  **  Coutpteur  d'ar*/mt^^'  or  '*  Monejr-cliAiigor/*  Now  tbe  ordiujiry 
Greek  word  hikving  tbi*i  nieatiirijiC  is  j^*k\u(iimf^coif^bi$trtiy  and  tlie  Ktlitor  is 
uiinlJe  to  find  tlmt  snob  n  fonm  as  fo/ft/hitn  uas  uver  in  ns<?. 

t  TbiH  h  a  n(in»en»e  word,  probably  t»ri|;iiialiiig  in  a  slip  of  tbe  j*cn  or  n  mis' 
l>nut,  Meyer  used  Phtflhypitmifty  meaning  *'  Lesif-aimulniors'*,  for  &  sectiun  of 
tlie  genus  Stfififi,  ynni  ti£  be  uW  used  Saxtcahp  and  Citlamoiiyta'  (tute  pn^  565, 
note),  l>ul  ordy  in  the  plnrnl  fomi^  sind  never  generic&Ujr.  PhiflhpneuH€  does 
not  occur  in  miy  of  his  Ltooks. 
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l^HYLhimCOPVE    SUPEItClLIOSUS    (J.   F.  <  TUlt^ill  *), 

THE  YELLOW-BROWED  W^UiBLER, 

Retjulus  mtHhstns  f . 

A  SPECIMEN  of  this  bird  watj  recorded  in  the  *  Ammk  ol' 
Natural  Histary  '  (ii*  p.  810)  for  December,  1838,  l>y  Mr, 
John  Hancock,  as  having  bt^eu  Jiliot  by  bim  on  the  banks  near 
Hartley,  on  the  coast  of  Northuruberiand,  Scptcuiber  26tlj, 
1838.  Struck  by  the  likeocBS  which  the  speciiiieo  bore  to 
thv  fii^fiire  of  a  liird  described  under  the  name  of  UetjitlttH 
moflrstu^  or  **  Dahnatian  Regulns  ''  by  Mn  Gonkl  in  ilie 
Twelfth  part  of  bi«  *  BirdB  of  Europe'  publiBhed  in  1837, 
Mr.  Hancock  identifu^d  his  new  addition  to  British  ornithology 
with  that  Hpecies,  and  bis  deU'rmi nation  was  left  unques- 
tioned for  a  long  time*  Meanwhile  it  was  shown,  in  1B40, 
by  Count  Key  Berlin  g  and  Prof,  Blasius  (Wirbeltb.  Eur.  p.  Iv.) 
that  Mr,  Gouhrs  lit'fjnlnH  ittttdrHtuH  was  no  new  species  at  all, 
but  one  described  many  years  before  by  Pallas  (Zoogr*  Rosso- 

*  MotneUfn  mptfritimtt,  J.  F.  (iiiiuUn,  8jH.  N»l.  i,  i».  975  (H&S). 
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Asiat.  i.  p,  499)  auder  the  name?  of  Motacilla  proregtdus,  and 
ideatifietl  bj  that  naturalist  with  GmeUn's  3/,  supercUiom, 
which  was  founded  on  the  "  Yellow-browed  Warbler "  de- 
scribed by  Latham  (Gen.  Svn.  ii,  p.  459)  in  178S,  from  a 
Rassian  example  fiimished  him  by  Pennant,  In  the  Zoolo- 
gical  Society B  *  Proceedings  *  for  1863  (p,  297)  Mr.  Swiuhoe 
pointed  ont  that  these  two  were  distinct  species,  and  that 
Pallas'^  bird  can  l>e  at  once  recognized  from  the  other  *•  by 
its  yeDow  ramp-band,"  Mr.  Swinhoe  further  stated  that  he 
had  found  on  examination  that  Mr,  Hancock's  specimen  was 
specifically  identical  with  Chinese  examples  of  the  Yellow- 
browed  Warbler,  a  discovery  which  was  subsequently  con* 
firmed  by  that  gentleman  (Ibis,  1867,  p.  252),  who  also 
allowed  that  his  bird  was  quite  distinct  from  Mr.  Goold^s 
Dalmatian  Regulus — and  thus  that  this  last  name  should 
disappear  from  the  British  list.  Since  then  Mr*  Gould  has 
recorded  (Ibis,  1B69,  p.  128)  the  occurrence  in  England  of  a 
second  example  of  the  present  species,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  near  Cheltenham,  October  llth,  1867,  and  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  *Tohu  Harpur  Crewe,  as  thai 
f^entlcman  has  obligingly  informed  the  Editor. 

Though  eighty  years  have  passed  since  this  bird  was  first 
made  known  by  Latham,  it  is  only  very  lately  that  we  have 
learned  much  about  it,  and  even  now  much  doubtless  re- 
mains U)  be  learned.  It  would  seem  that  from  1783  to  1838, 
nothing  whatever  was  known  of  it  with  certainty  *,  nor  from 
then  till  1845  can  the  occurrence  in  Europe  of  a  single 
specimen  be  mentioned.  In  the  year  last  named  tw^o  ex- 
amples, as  recorded  by  Dr.  Cabanis  (Naumannia,  1851,  i, 
p.  5) »  were  taken  by  a  bird-catcher  near  Berlin  and  these 
subsequently  formed  the  Hubject  of  a  masterly  paper  by  tliat 
ornithologist  in  the  valuable  periottical  which  he  edits  ( Journ. 
fiir  Orn.  1853,  p.  81,  pL  1) — the  veteran  Naumann  lending 
his  aid  to  figure  the  species  for  the  first  time.     But  before 

•  Fnllas  as  ubove  mentioned  eoufoiinded  it  with  hla  M.  proreguluMf  and  it 
cannot  be  (ttiterniiiiuil  to  wkich  of  the  two  speciefi  iM^iue  of  bis  romarkA  app)j. 
The  samo  is  to  be  said  of  tbe  ob«ervftiioiif»  of  biB  wortby  suoMaBon  Dr»,  von 
BCifldendorfl'  mid  von  Schrenck  and  Prof.  Ei4de. 
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the  information  I'otittuiitHl  in  tlienfl  iioticeH  had  been  puh- 
liBhetl,  Mr.  Bljlh  hitd  recognized  the  species  in  India,  in 
most  parts  of  which  country  it  seems  to  be  pretty  common 
during  the  cold  weather,  though  he  very  naturally  at  first 
followed  the  errors  of  his  prodecasHors  *.  Little,  however, 
was  ho  able  to  add  to  the  real  history  of  the  bird,  which  may 
ho  said  to  have  its  rise  in  the  important  paper  by  Dr.  Cuban  is 
jnst  mentioued.  Thus  in  it  was  shown  on  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Giitkc,  that  between  the  yeai^  1847  and  1850  the  species 
had  beeu  eight  times  observed  by  him  in  Heligoland^  and 
that  be  had  procured  two  examples.  Subsequently  he  stated 
(Naumauuia,  1858,  p.  419}  that  it  was  every  autnmn  of 
regular  appearance*  that  eight  specimens  had  been  takeo^ — 
nearly  all  by  boys  with  blowpipes,  aud  that  had  the  use  of 
firearms  been  allowed  he  could  have  obt-ained  double  the 
number.  In  18511,  as  he  informed  the  EditoFi  three  more 
exampleH  were  kiUed. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  two  other  examples  are  sujh 
posed  to  luixti  been  observed  in  Grermany  (Jonm,  fiir  Orn. 
Ifci50,  JK  1U8,  and  18f>3,  p.  6U)  ;  aud  a  male  is  recorded 
tNederl.  Tijdschr.  Dierk.  iii,  p.  244)  by  Heor  Crorameiin,  as 
obtained  at  Leyden,  September  15th,  1861,  and  as  having 
lived  for  eight  days  in  captivity.  Blasins  {Natimaonia,  1855, 
p,  485)  saggests  that  it  may  breed  iu  North-eastern  Russia, 
for  he  says  he  observed  it  in  the  region  of  the  Dwina  in 
August,  but  this  stiitement,  together  with  those  of  other 
natm-allsts  in  the  Russian  dominions,  must  be  received  with 
caution,  since  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  Ibe 
distinction  between  the  tw^o  allied  species,  which  as  already 
mentioned,  have  been  frequently  confounded.  In  Italy  too 
it  has  been  said  to  have  occurred  :  according  to  Dr,  Salvadori 
Signor  Lanfossi  has  recorded  an  example  taken  in  the 
Milanese  province  in  October,  1H47,  while  Signor  Perini 
declares  it  t€  be  common  in  the  "^'eronese.  Herr  von  Pelxeln 
informs  the  Editor  of  an  example,  caught  near  Vienna  in 
1H36,  which  lived  for  half  a  year  in  the  museam  there. 

'   ihi  :iU»  ile*!W!ri^»ed  ^umpki*  in  nbmded  pittOMee  u  •  dulAiici  kpeeiefi,  which 

he  r;)U«xi  ReijulMM  inormtUtis^  but  MpeudJily  dtncovered  mid  rnrrected  the  robitiike. 
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Ill  Asia  all  that  we  can  at  present  be  sure  of  is,  that 
Canon  Tritstram  obtaiued  a  few  specimens  at  Jericho  hut  never 
saw  it  elaowliere,  that  Mr,  Swiuboe  gives  it  as  found  gene- 
rally throughout  China  and  in  Formosa,  while  as  above 
stated  it  is  known  to  be  a  regular  and  pretty  frequent  visitor 
in  India  durin*?  the  winter,  aiTiviug  from  the  countries  lying 
to  the  northward,  where  the  perseverance  of  two  earnest  in- 
vestigators has  at  last  been  rewarded  hy  the  discovery  of  its 
nests  and  the  opportunity  of  observing  its  habits  while  breed- 
ing— which  had  for  long  been  among  the  things  most  eagerly 
wished  for  by  British  ornithologists, 

Mr*  W,  E,  Brooks,  well  aware  of  the  interest  taken  in  the 
subject,  undertook  an  expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of 
satisfying  it,  and  having  most  prudently  laid  his  plans 
met  with  remarkable  success.  From  the  interesting  paper 
on  tlie  breeding  of  this  and  some  other  allied  species  con- 
tributed by  him  to  *  The  Ibin'  for  1872  (p.  24)  only  brief 
extracts  can  here  be  given.  He  reached  Gulmerg  in  Cash- 
mere on  the  morning  of  May  81st,  1871,  aod  by  the  afternoon 
had  three  nests,  each  containing  tive  eggs,  of  tliis  species  in 
his  possession ;  while  singularly  enough  on  the  very  same 
day  his  friend,  Capt.  Cock,  also  took  its  eggs  at  Sonamerg 
in  the  same  country,  (iulmerg  is  described  as  being  a  tract 
of  extensive  pasture-land  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  surrounded  by  pine-dad  slopes  on  one  side  of  which 
rise  snowy  mountains.  The  whole  hillside  is  intersected  hy 
small  ravines,  each  having  its  stream  of  water.  In  sucli  places 
as  where  there  were  water  and  old  pines  this  bird  was  very 
abundant,  every  few  yards  formiug  the  domain  of  a  pair. 
The  males  were  very  noisy,  eontiuually  uttering  a  loud 
double-note,  while  the  cry  of  the  female  when  off  her  nest 
was  like  the  sound  of  *' tiss-yip,'*  The  nest,  Mr.  Brooks 
says,  '*is  always,  so  tar  as  my  observation  goes,  placed  on 
the  gi'ound,  on  some  sloping  bank  or  ravine-side.  The 
situation  preferred  is  the  lower  slope  near  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  at  the  root  of  some  very  small  bush  or  tree^ — -often, 
however,  on  quite  open  ground,  where  the  newly  growing 
herbage  was  so  short  that  it   only  partially  concealed  it.      In 
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form  it  is  a  true  Willow- Wren's  iie^t,  a  rather  large  globular 
Btructure,  with  the  eutmnce  at  oue  sido.  KegardiDg  the  first 
neBt  taken,  I  have  noted  that  it  was  placed  on  a  sloping  hank, 
on  the  groiunl,  among  Bome  low  ferns  and  other  plants,  and 
close  to  the  root  of  a  small  broken  fir  tree,  which,  being  some- 
what inclined  over  the  nest,  protected  it  from  being  trodden 
upon.  It  was  composed  of  coarse  dry  grass  and  moss,  and 
lined  with  finer  grass  and  a  few  black  hairs.  The  cavity 
w^as  about  two  inches,  and  the  entrance  about  one  and  a  half 
inch  in  diameter,''  The  same  gentleman  describes  more  or 
less  fully  ten  nests  which  he  obtained*  They  all  possessed 
the  same  characteristics,  but  one  had  a  few  feathers  in  the 
outer  portion.  The  first  nest  taken  by  Capt.  Cock  was 
**  thickly  lined  with  hair  of  the  musk-deer/'  Mr.  Brooks 
says  that  the  eggs  measure  from  '62  to  '52  by  from  '45  to, 
•43  in.  **The  ground-colour  is  always  pure  white,  more  or 
less  spotted  with  brownish  red — -the  spots  being  much  more 
numerous,  and  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  rich  zone  or  cap, 
at  the  larger  end.  Intermixed  with  the  red  spots  are  some* 
times  a  few^  of  purple-grey.  Other  eggs  are  marked  witji 
deep-purple-brown  spots,  like  those  of  the  CbiiiVhaiT,  and  the 
spots  are  also  intermingled  with  puqile-grey.  Some  eggs 
are  boldly  and  richly  marked,  while  others  are  minutely 
spotted.  The  egg  also  varies  in  shape  ;  but  as  a  general 
mle  they  are  rather  short  and  round,  resembling  in  ahape 
those  of  I\  trochUa^.''* 

Mr.  Hancock's  description  of  his  specimen  is  as  follows  :— 
'*  Length,  4,1;  in. ;  breadth,  €t\  in,  :  length  from  the  carpus 
to  the  end  of  the  wing,  2iV»  in*;  tail,  1  ,V  in,;  the  bill  from 
the  gajK^  to  the  tip  nearly  i\,  and  from  the  tips  of  tlic 
feathers,  which  extend  to  the  extremity  of  the  nostrils,  ^  in, 

**  The  w^holo  of  the  upper  plumage  a  greenish  yellow  ;  on 
the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  head  is  a  streak  of  paler ;  a 
light  lemon-coloured  streak  extends  over  the  eye  from  the 
base  of  the  bill  to  the  occiput ;  a  short  streak  of  the  same 

*  Hutntf  of  the  ejKg!^  thus  obtniDo^J  ItyMr.  [irookii  wurc  ifxbibited  hy  Mr,  Drewer 
in  I4i9  Zoolo|?kiJ  Soeictjr,  J«tiiuiu-y  hUli,  1872  ;  ami  oibon^  now  in  the  Kditor  ti 
p,  fullj  4i^re«  Willi  the  flencription  ftbov«  givfii 
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colour  passes  beneath  the  eye,  and  a  narrow  band  of  dnslry 
pasRew  tbrou^rh  the  eve,  and  reacben  the  termination  of  the 
auriculars.  The  under  parts  pale  yellow ;  the  ridge  of  the 
wiii^  bright  lemon  colour ;  wint(  feathers  dusky,  edge^l  with 
pale  yellow,  beconiin^^  broader  on  the  secondaries  ;  two  csoo- 
spicnons  banda  of  lemon  colour  across  the  coverts ;  the  wings 
reach  to  within  f  in,  of  the  end  of  the  tail.  Bill  brown, 
with  the  under  mandible  paler  at  the  base ;  mouth  yellow  ; 
legs  and  toes  brown  with  the  under  surface  of  the  toes  in- 
clining to  yellow  ;  daws  brown/' 

From  an  examination  of  a  considerable  series  of  specim^ 
sent  from  India  by  IVIr.  Brooks,  this  species  would  aeen 
vary  a  good  deal  in  the  shade  of  its  tints  ;  and  the  li^rHF" 
coloured  occipital  streak  is  frequently  wantinjx-  The  hen 
from  the  first  nest  obtained  by  that  gentleman  is  said  to 
have  been  in  very  faded  and  worn  plumage. 

This  bird  has  by  some  authors  been  placed  in  the  get 
Refjnlus,  to  the  speciea  of  which  its  light  wing-bars  giYfi 
a  superficial  resembLmce ;  by  others  it  is  regarded  as 
type  of  a  separate  genus ;  and  by  others,  again,  it  is  classed 
with  the  Willow-Wrens.  This  last  course  seems  the  most 
preferable,  as  the  Yellow- browed  Warbler  differs  in  no 
structural  character  of  any  value  from  the  genus  Phylloscopug^ 
and  in  all  its  habits,  as  al>ove  recounted,  it  closely  resembles 
the  s|K!L*i€S  of  that  group.  Mr.  Blyth's  suggestion  (J,  A,  S.  B. 
1847,  p.  442)  of  a  separate  genus,  Ueffnloides,  for  its  recep- 
tion *  would  therefore  appear  to  be  unnecessary.  Thiit  dis- 
tinguished zoologist  laid  down  no  definition  of  his  term,  nor 
did  Dr.  Cakmis  when,  in  1850,  he  proposed  to  substitute  t^^ 
name  I%iflh>haBilen8  for  Mr.  Blyth's  word.  From  lir^uli^M 
as  now  restrict^^d,  the  Yellow -browed  Warbler  with  its  con- 
geners can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  want  of  the  single 
feather  which  covers  the  nostril  in  the  Golden-crested  Wren* 
next  to  be  described,  and  its  allies.  ^H 
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•  lirftiitiM  mtHlr*ttis,  CJuuld   (tluit  h  to  say  Afoindlh  prorfffufus^  Pallas),  is 
etrictly  s|>enltiTjg  tbe  tjpv  of  thin  genus,  but  the  two  species  niunt  he  < 
cougduerio. 
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REOtLUfi  CRISTA  TITS »  K.  L.  Kocb*. 
THE  GOLDEN-CRESTED  WREN. 

lieg  uluA  c n 8 tutus . 

ExmrLVi,  G,  CVvifr  t.  — Bill  Rlcmier,  stnii|;ht,  the  edges  i1ilmt«d  Kl  tlitlitat, 
eompresaecl  lowardn  the  1*01  nt^  which  m  notchetL  Nwtrila  Itasal,  «uf)«mAT  and 
ovftl,  covered  by  a  tingle  bristly  leAther  fliret'i<L»d  forwarilB  ;  th&  inti^mAf^nl  ndj^f 
Htout :  the  gskpe  W^et  with  hairs,  Wioga  rtilhcr  long  ;  the  fmt  itriinnry  nearly 
hjfcif  ihe  length  of  the  »ee«n(l,  which  L*  somewhat  shorter  tiinn  the  thin),  Mid  thii 
HfCain  than  the  fourth  or  5ftb,  which  are  nearly  equal,  though  the  fourth  is  (be 
longest  in  the  wiug.  Tail  of  twelve  ffointed  feathern,  sUgiitl)'  forked.  Lep 
^lender  and  rather  long  ;  li*rsi  coTcrwl  in  front  by  n  iitngle  scale  ;  to«B  mfxlemte  ; 
the  DuUrr  Jiiid  niiddle  tocfl  joined  ftt  tbeir  liacte  ;  clawB  mucli  eurvetK 

TiiK  little  birdB  of  ibis  genud  exhibit  tnaiiy  of  the  habit» 
of  the  smaller  Warblt-rs  already  described ,  aud  also  many 
of  the  actions  of  tbo  various  speciea  of  tbe  f^eims  Parua, 
an  acoonni  of   which  will  presently  follow.     The  Golden- 

'  t^Uugthiere  uml  Vogul  JluiernB,  ji.  199  <1816). 
t  Le«o»i  d*Atimt«taio  ComiiMri^,  t^b.  iL  (18O0). 
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f rested  Wren,  the  siilijrrt  of  the  present  notice,  has 
iuid   pleasing   son*^.      Periimiit    miys  ho   has  ohserved   this 
hill!  aiispendetl  in  the  air  for  a  CDnsiderahle  time   over  a 
Ijiisli  ill   flower,  while  it    sang  very  melodiously :    bat  this 
peenliaiity  does   not  seem  to  h»ive  been  noticed   by  other 
naturalists.     The  song  may  he  commonly  heard  in   spring, 
hut  the  bird  being  generally  among  the  tree-tops,  its  actual 
position  cannot  thereby  be  easily  discoveredj  and  its  voice  not 
being  very  strong,  one  must  be  advantageously  placed  to  hear 
it  in  perfection.     It  is  most  frequently  to  be  ohserved  in  fir- 
plantations,  where   it   may   he  seen,  all   life  and    actiWty, 
Hitting  from  branch  to  branch,   clinging   to  the   leaves   in 
various  attitudes,  often  with  its  hack  downwards,  and  eagerly 
engaged    seeking   various   insects    or   their   hidden     larvro, 
occasionally,  it  is  said,   eating  also  a  few  seeds   or  small 
berries.     The  Golden-crested  Wren  is  a  very  social  bird,  tind 
except  at  the  season  of  reproduction  is  almost  always  to  be 
observed  in  companies,  each  consisting  to  all  appearance  of 
ji  family-party,   the   members   of    which    keep    together   by 
repeatedly  answering  one  another's  call  as  they  rove  from 
tree  to  tree,  in  qiiest  of  their  food.     This  call-note  is  faint 
and  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Treecreeper,  which 
not  nufreqnently  accompanies  the  busy  band.     Though  the 
species,  as  will  presently  \}e  shewn,  is  greatly  subject  to  the 
migratory  influence,  it  occurs  in  this  country  all  the  year 
round;    and   is   even  observed   to  be  sometimes  more   nu- 
merous in  winter  than  in  summer,  many  arriving  here  late 
in  autumn   from  colder  northern  regions,  and  bra\*ing   the 
severity  of  our  winters.     It  is  among  the  earliest  breeders  in 
spriug,  the  song  of  the  male  being  frequently  heard  by  the 
end  of   February.      The  nest  is  generally  placed  under   a 
branch  of  a  tir,  yew  or  cedar,  near  the  end  of  the  bough, 
being  supported  by  two  or  three  of  the  hit^^rally  diverging 
and  pendant  twigs,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  materials 
of  which    the  outside    is   principally  composed.     The  nest 
thus  sheltered  by  the  fir-branch  above  it,  as  shewn  in   the 
next  vignette,  is  l>uilt  of  the  softest  moss,  thickly  felted  with 
wool  and   spidors*  webs  intermixed  with  a  few  grasaes  and 
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deiul  leaves,  and  m  lineil  willi  a  rimiDtity  of  smaU  featLers*; 
both  for  seeority  im*\  ureliiteetore,  it  is  ooe  of  the  prettiest 
examples  to  be  fomul  aitioiiK  the  stnicturaB  of  our  iiidifTft'Dous 
LirdH.  But  instances  are  known  in  which  it  has  been  built 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  a  branch,  and  Mr*  Hewitson  haw 
seen  it  placed  agaiDst  the  trunk  of  a  tree  upon  the  base  of 
a  diverf^nj^  branch,  and  afj^iu  in  the  middle  of  a  low  juDipei^ 
little  more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground.  So  eontident  and 
bold  is  the  female  wiien  sitting  on  her  nest,  as  to  allow  very 
close  obser\'ation  without  flying  oft\  She  lays  from  six  to 
ten  eggs,  genemliy  of  a  pale  ochnieeous- white,  mottled  or 
Bufl'used,  especially  at  the  larger  eud^  with  light  reddish- 
brown  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  quite  white  and  oeeasionalJy 
of  a  uniform  brownish -yellow  ;  while  Mr.  Hewitson  mentions 
a  nest  in  whieh  they  resembled  those  of  the  Willow-Wren, 
being  sparingly  spotted  with  red-brown.  They  measure 
from  '56  to  *5  by  from  *41  to  *38  in.  Montagu,  who  timed 
the  visit  of  a  female  to  her  brood  of  eight  nestlings  which 
he  kept  in  his  room,  found  that  she  came  once  in  each 
minnk^  and  a  half  or  two  minutes,  or,  upon  an  average, 
thirty-six  times  in  an  hour ;  and  this  continued  full  sixteen 
hours  in  a  day.  The  male  would  not  venture  into  the  room  ; 
yet  the  female  would  feed  her  young  while  the  nest  was 
held  in  the  hand.  Hclby  says,  that  ho  lias  known  the  young 
to  be  fnlly  fledged  as  early  as  the  third  week  of  April, 

The  Golden -crested  Wren  is  distributed  generally  over 
the  whole  of  the  British  Ishinds,  and  appears  to  breed 
regularly  where  it  occurs,  except  in  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
(*rkney  and  Shetland.  Though  resident  with  ns  as  a  species 
throughout  thf  whole  year,  the  fact  is  now  establinhed  on  the 
fullest  evidence  that  in  autumn  vast  flights  of  this  bird  come 
to  some  part  or  other  of  our  coast,  and  its  retarn-migration 
in  spring  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Gray.  Selby  was  the 
first  to  notice  the  movement,  and  called  attention  to  it  in 
1824  (Mem.  Wenierian  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  v.  p.  397).     Having 


*  Thi)m|iMiD,  on  the  aiitlmrity  of  two  frtCBdl,  MTl  Uiftt  ihese  maiemJs  »» 
Mjtii«9iimi»K  itoleo  from  the  dokI  qI  the 
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alreftdy  remarked  that  at  the  end  of  October  and  beginning 
of  November  tlie  bird  suddenly  became  more  abundant  than 
the  mimli€r  produced  in  his  own  neighboarhood,  in  North- 
umberhuid,  coiiid  account  for,  and  that  the  sarue  was  the 
case  along  a  great  extent  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland, 
he  felt  convinced  that  the  fact  was  due  to  immigration  from 
abroad.  On  the  morning  of  October  26th,  18*22,  alter  ti 
long  and  severe  gale,  begiaming  from  the  north-east^  but 
veering  to  the  east  and  Boutb  of  cast»  he  had  the  Batisfaction 
of  witnessing  the  amval  of  an  extraordinary  flight,  which 
he  afterwards  found  was  observed  along  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  beyond  Berwick  to  Whithy,  **  They  were  seen 
to  arrive  '*,  he  says,  *'  by  hundreds  on  the  beach,  so  fatigued 
and  overcome  by  the  unfavourable  change  of  wind,  tlie 
length  of  their  journey,  or  both  combined^  as  to  drop  the 
moment  they  reached  land,  unable  to  make  any  further 
exertions."  As  soon,  he  continues,  as  they  were  a  little 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  distant  flight,  they  spread 
over  the  adjoining  country,  and  at  first  filled  every  hedge 
and  plantation  ;  hut  their  numbers  rapidly  decreased,  and 
about  Christmas  scarcely  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
remained.  Soon  after  this  they  disappeared  to  a  bird,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  following  October  that  a  single  lietfulus 
was  visible  in  Northnmberbind,* 

Though  the  migratory  multitude  thus  observed  by  Selby 
was  doubtless  greater  than  common,  it  has  possibly  been 
equalled  or  excelled.  The  next  record  of  anything  of  the 
kind  is  by  Mn  Blyth  who  states  (Field-Nat*  i,  p,  467)  that 
he  learned  from  a  friend,  who  was  at  sea  ofl'  Whithy  OctoWr 
7tb,  1BB3,  that  a  flock  settled  on  the  ship's  ttiekle,  the  little 
birds  being  so  much  exbauBted  as  to  sufler  capture  by  the 
hand.  In  1847,  Mr.  Oray  saw  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
a  very  large  flock,  which,  taking  possession  of  a  cabbago-plot 
looked  more  like  a  swarm  of  bees  than  a  crowd  of  birds, 
and  allowed  him   to   catch  ten   or  twelve  of   them  with  a 

•  This  unwonted  influjc  o£  stningere  tnoat  likely  exhauste<1  the  supply  of  food 
m  that  tlie  riutiv<f!i  were  drivun  away  or  starvefl.  Selby  noticed  ihe  i&inc 
dearth  of  the  sjiecieft  iD  parte  of  Seottand  in  liie  s&mfi  Bumiuer. 
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butterfly-net.  Mr.  Stevenson  mentions  a  great  irrnption 
iieai*  Great  Yarmoutli  on  the  authority  of  Ciipt.  Loni^^e. 
That  gentleman,  November  2ntl,  1802,  found  a  bush 
**  literally  covered  "  with  Golden- ere 8te<l  Wrens  :  **  there 
was  hardly  an  inch  of  twig  that  had  not  a  bird  upon  it/'  and 
he  computed  their  number  as  between  two  and  three  hundred 
at  least.  The  nest  morning  all  were  gone.  In  October, 
1863,  a  similar  arrival  was  observed  at  Wick  (ZooL  p.  8870)- 
Other  instances  might  be  given,  but  it  is  enough  to  add  that 
the  movement  has  been  observed  bo  far  to  the  south  as  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire  (ZooL  p.  *2020),  and  Mr.  Cordeaux  hi 
his  recently  published  *  Birds  of  the  Humber  District '  says 
that,  on  tho  coast  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  the 
autumnal  migi-ation  of  this  species  is  as  well  estiddished  as 
that  of  the  Woodcock,  and  fjom  its  preceding  that  bu-d  by 
a  few  days  it  is  kno^Ti  as  the  **  Woodcock-pilot/'  while  the 
North -Sea  fishermen  have  told  him  that  it  often  alights  on 
their  smacks  and  in  foggy  weather  perishes  by  hundreds. 
As  might  be  expected  it  is  constjintly  benighted  during 
migration  and  botli  on  these  coasts  and  elsewhere  it  is  often 
attracted  by  tho  lighthouses,  flattering  in  crowds  round  their 
lanterns  and  found  in  numWrs  dead  beneath  them.  Mr. 
(iray  seems  to  be  the  only  observer  8o  fortunate  as  to  have 
noticed  the  return-journey,  no  doubt  because  there  are  far 
fewer  birds  to  perform  it,  but  he  says  that  large  flights 
suddenly  appear  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  in  April,  and 
actually  swarm  in  some  parts  of  Hrtddingtoosliire. 

The  wanderings  of  this  bird  lead  it  sometimes  far  beyond 
its  usual  range,  and  it  is  said  to  occur  not  unfreqnently  in 
tlie  Faeroes.  According  to  Herr  Collett  a  flock  appeart-d  at 
Vadso  in  East  Finmark  in  April  1B5B.  but  commonly  it  does 
not  go  further  north  in  Scandijiavia  than  the  fir- forests 
reach,  and  there,  as  with  us,  it  wuuld  seem  to  be  generally 
resident — those  remahjing  in  the  north  being  probably  the 
adults,  while  the  young  migrate  southward.  Herr  Moves 
found  it  pretty  common  in  several  places  in  north-western 
Russia,  but  Pallas  nevur  met  with  it  in  any  part  of  that 
country  and  only  once  in  Bilieria.     In  Amoor-land  it  is  said 
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by  Dr.  von  Selireiick  to  be  not  iiiiccniimon  and  it  is  name 
us  occorring  io  Jupuii,  but  ihv  Japunt'bie  bird  has  been  since 
regarded  us  diatiuct,  and,  tbongb  the  Editor  cnniiot  decide 
tbc  question,  he  ia  inclined  to  Hnp]u)Re  that  Hoiniparte'*s 
Ratjulus  japonlcus  has  been  rifrbtly  separated  from  the  true 
H,  cr'istatu»  Just  as  is  the  case  with  Mr,  Gould's  U,  hinudnf/' 
fUHta,  The  Zoological  Society  received  specimens  of  the 
liresent  species  from  Trebizond  but  no  other  localitj  in 
Houth-western  Asia  can  be  mentioned  for  it,  though  it  is  aaid 
U)  he  common  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea*  It  seems  to 
be  not  rare  in  Turkey  and  to  be  resident  in  parts  of  Greece. 
It  occurs  in  Malta,  but  in  Africa  has  only  been  noticed  in 
Algeria .  ^\Tiether  it  occurs  in  the  Canaries  is  not  known  : 
in  Madeira  it  is  represented  by  IL  madcrcnHis,  while  in  the 
Azores  we  find  It  crlstatus,  but  always  having,  according 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Godman,  tbo  bill  and  le^^H  larger  than 
l^uropean  examples.  In  Portugal  it  is  rare  though  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  in  Soutbem 
Spjiin  it  eeemn  to  be  a  ref^olar  wiuter-visitaut,  but  possibly 
resident  in  the  higher  wooded  districts.  Tbrougbont  the 
rest  of  Europe  it  is  w*ell  known. 

The  bill  in  black  :  the  irides  hazel :  the  male  has  a  line 
of  greyish'White  immediately  above  the  ba^^e  of  the  bill  ; 
the  lores  are  dusky ;  the  forehead  and  region  of  the  eyes 
tlul!  olive-green;  from  thu  forehead  on  each  side  rises  a 
black  streak,  which  broadens  as  it  paBses  backward,  the 
two  streaks  bounding  a  crest  of  somewhat  elongated  fejithers, 
bright  yellow  in  front  but  orange  behind ;  neck*  back  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  olive-green,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  ; 
the  smaller  wing- coverts  tipped  with  white ;  coverts  of  the 
primaries  black  ;  those  of  the  secondaries  tipped  with  white, 
overlying  a  black  spot  on  the  bane  of  the  secondaries  and 
tertials;  quills  blackish -broT^u,  edged  with  greenish-yellow 
— the  teilials  ti|>ped  outwardly  with  dirty  white  ;  all  the 
lower  parts  pale  greyish -olive  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  browti. 

The  whole  length  about  three  inches  and  a  half.  From 
the  eaqi^us  to  the  end  of  the  longest  primary*  two  inches. 

In   the  female,   the  plumage  generally  is  less  bright  in 
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colour,  the  crest  is  lemon-yollow  mid  itR  black  cclging  more 

dingy; 

The  young,  in  their  first  plumnge,  have  no  trace  of  the 
occipital  crest — -the  top  of  the  head  being  darker  than  the 
back.* 


•  A  specimen  of  the  w«ll-knowD  Nortli-Aniericaii  Ruby-crownuU  Wren  (Mota- 
vUtft  caicmiui'i,  Liimtviks)^  lihot  by  Dr.  Bewar  in  Kenmore  wood  on  tbo  kink«  of 
LcK"b  LomonrI  in  the  BUtumt»r  of  1852,  wmi  c^hibitc^i  by  Mr.  EoV>ert  Uray  at  a 
meeting  of  the  NatamI  Oisiory  of  QIaHjjow,  Ajiril  27tb,  l^fiS,  anci,  May  11  lb  of 
tbe  aanie  jcar,  by  Mr.  (toald  at  a  meeLlng  of  llie  ZoologieiLl  Society  of  London 
^Proc.  Zool.  Sue,  1858,  \k  -^<')-  Thw  tpeoiea,  wbicli  raaget  over  tbe  grieater  |>arl 
of  tbe  Nortli-Araericnii  continent,  ba«  2^1ao,  aocopdiog  (o  Prof,  Reinhnrdt  (Ibis^ 
ISill,  p.  5),  wamkml  to  Green laml,  and  therefore  the  poHiibility  of  its*  («:ciir- 
repce  in  Britda  i^  rendereil  leaa  f Imnge.  It  iiiff«rH  from  otlitira  of  l\w  ^lenuj* 
Rtguitts,  to  which  it  i»  commonly  anigtierl,  by  not  having  e^M^b  noMitil  i>roWct4M) 
by  the  |>eciiliar  single  fc;itber  already  mentioDed  m  one  of  the  cbanwterujiics  nf 
tbOfle  birds,  and  fonjwquently  Dr.  CaKani.H  baa  proposed  to  s«panite  it  from  H^jutux 
under  the  generic  name  of  Cortht/iio  iSmm.  fiir  dm.  1J^53»  p.  ^^\.  A  spoond 
Bfiecimet)  in  mentitmed  by  Dr,  Bree  (B,  Enr.  ii.  p.  IH)  as  haTing  been  ohlainert 
in  Durham,  but  ibis  prvvea  to  l>eloiig  to  the  apecie«  next  to  be  dencribeii,  atid,  n^ 
Mr,  Hancock  kindly  informs  the  E^litor,  itA  captnre  in  that  ooanty  cmnot  be  folly 
evtnbtiahed. 
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Bboulub  ionic apillus  (C.  h.  Brelmi^)- 
THE  FIRE-CRESTED  WREN. 

flffj uln8  i(i n  icnp  illus. 

The  Fire-crested  Wren  was  first  made  known  as  oe^ 
curriiig  in  thia  conntrj  by  Mr.  Leonard  Jenynsf,  who  ob* 
tained  an  example  killed  by  a  cat  in  his  ovra  garden  at 
Svvaff  hara-Bulbeck,  near  Cambridtife,  in  Angast,  1832  ;  and 
the  specimun.  bein^  a  yomi^  bird  of  the  year,  was  exhibited 
soon  after  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  (Proe.  ZooL 
Soc.  1832,  p.  139),  It  18  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Early  in  October,  183f»,  an  example, 
now  io  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Hancock,  was  caught  on 
the  rigging  of  a  ship  five  miles  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk  as 
recorded  by  his  brother  (Mag,  ZooL  and  Bot.  i*  p.  491  >. 
Since  that  time  more  than  thirty  other  well -authenticated 
occurrences  of  the  species  iu  this  country  have  been  recorded, 
besides  several  more  cases  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  kaye 
been  observed-     Nearly  half  the  specimens  obtained  have 

•  ''St/hut  i;/tti<'tipil/tt^  Urebm/'  Teiinwinck*  MiuLd'Orn.  Ed,  2»  i.  p.  232(1820), 
f  Tl)it»  gentkinaii  hoa  ainoe  taken  the  name  of  Biom^field. 
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becii  met  with  in  Cornwall,  chiefly  in  Larig^an  ValkVf  as 
stated  by  Mr,  Eocld,  One  example  lias  been  taken  in 
Devonshire,  one  in  the  Isle  of  Wifrht,  twelve  have  come 
to  the  notice  of  observers  in  Sussex,  one  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  in  Kent,  one  in  Norfolk,  one  in  Yorkshire , 
and  one  in  East  Lothian*  This  last  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Tnrnbull,  and,  except  the  original  Cambridgeshrrc 
specimen,  ia  the  only  one  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 
summer— the  rest  having  occurred  between  September  and 
April,  but  mostly  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Although  this  species  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  numerous 
afi  the  preceding,  the  general  resemblance  in  the  two  birds 
has  possibly  caused  the  rarer  one  to  bo  oecasionally  over- 
looked ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sangnine  persons  have 
doubtless  often  thought  they  have  seen  the  present  in  ex* 
amples  of  the  commoner  species.  The  distinctions  between 
them  were  first  pointed  out  by  the  eldest  Brehm*,  who 
imparted  his  discovery  of  this  bird  to  Temrainck,  and  by 
him  it  was  described  under  the  specific  name  since  usually 
applied  to  it,  though  Brelira  himself  two  years  later  called 
it  Ileffulm  pj/foccphalm  (Beitrage,  ii,  p.  130),  In  general 
habits  both  birds  are  very  much  alike,  though,  as  will 
immediatc^ly  appear,  the  Fire-crested  Wreu  has  the  more 
limiied  range,  and  docs  not  seem  generally  to  winter  even  in 
central  Europe.  The  nest  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
Golden -crested  Wren  ;  but  the  eggs  have  a  much  wanner 
tint,  lieiiig  of  a  flesh-  or  pale  salmon-colour,  sometimes 
marked  with  small  red  dots.  They  are  from  seven  to  ten  in 
number  and  measure  from  -51  to  '47  by  from  '41  to  '39  in< 


*  U  h»d  premu^ly  been  eoAfooiulcd  by  J>c  Mod ibetl Lard  und  the  eUlor  Kan- 
maooi  with  iho  eommoD  Regulus  tritUttu*.  In  1S19,  Vieillot  (N.  Blct.  irHiiti. 
N.tt.  Notiv.  M.  %x\x.  p,  4*22)  remarkec]  that  there  seemed  to  hirn  U^  \m  two  races 
of  thifl  hirdf  tbe  Meonil  of  whTcli  he  called  the  *^rmtflH  hwpp6  A  mouMiaekef" 
ftnying  thjat  lu  blkd  met  with  it  m  North  America,  qmt  Bui«  tnd  ebtwlicre.  In 
1822  (Patin*  FimzL^.  p.  231)i  lie  rerogDixe^l  thl»  noe  ai  ft  ipaoiai,  DJiming  it 
a.  7»jf«tafTtis,  hut  Atill  kept  togethur  under  iliAt  ajip  Itatioa  the  Eiiro|teiin  nud 
Aifiencan  ri])eciet,  whiL'h,  thnu^fh  mudi  iJikCf  in^  ek'nrly  diattuci,  HtM  nAnio  for 
thcfDrriKT  ji«l4i  ijk  priority  to  that  of  ^/ni^upilfuM^  but  itMMQsdiHlhtful  whether 
It  thoutd  not  ttaof)  for  the  l&tter,  iinoe  Mid  geii«i&lly  ti&tlfld  M,  mUrapa. 
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I  RTii  indebted  tn  the  Ijite  Mr,  J.  D.  Hoy  for  some  note; 
on  this  Bpccies,  as  observed  by  bira,  to  the  effect  thsi  in 
the  parts  of  Belgium  visited  by  him  he  found  it  only  aa  a 
migratory  species  during  the  aatume  :  it  probably  passes  over 
the  same  districts  in  the  spring,  but  he  had  not  then  observed 
it»  He  fully  expected  to  have  found  it  in  some  very  extensiTe 
tracts  of  forest,  situated  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine ; 
but  be  could  neither  meet  with  this  species,  nor  with  the 
common  one.  He  noticed  its  appearance  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  at  first  only  single  birds  or  in  pairs — ^the  end 
of  September,  and  the  first  fortnight  in  October,  seaming 
to  be  the  time  when  they  pass  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Ho 
did  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  more  than  five  or  six 
individuals  together,  whereas  the  common  species  is  found  in 
parties  of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  is  abundant  throughout  the 
winter,  but  the  Fire-crested  Wren  is  rarely  seen  even  in  the 
early  part  of  November.  Its  call-note  can  be  readily  distin* 
guished  among  a  host  of  the  common  species,  being  shorter, 
not  so  shrill,  and  pitched  in  a  different  key,  so  that  it  is 
easily  discovered.  It  seems  to  prefer  low  brushwood  and 
young  plantations  of  fir  to  the  loftier  trees  ;  but  jet  is  often 
found  iu  the  latter  situations.  It  associates  with  tlio  various 
kinds  of  Titmouse  like  the  other  species;  but  is  sometimes 
more  restless  and  shy. 

This  l^ird  is  thought  to  have  been  seen  in  the  Fieroes. 
but,  except  on  a  few  occasions  in  Denmark,  is  elsewhere 
unknown  in  Scandinavia.  It  has  occurred  at  Borkum  and 
Heligoland,  and  seems  to  bo  a  summer- visitor  throughout 
Germany — ^in  most  districts  far  less  common  than  tho  pre- 
ceding  species,  liut  breeding  in  many  localities,  while  in 
some  few  it  is  said  to  be  also  found  in  winter.  Its  eastern 
limits  appear  to  be  bounded  by  a  line  running  from  Danzig  in 
a  Bouth-eaaterly  direction  through  Kiev  to  the  Crimea,  where 
it  is  however  rare.  It  would  seem  to  be  pretty  common  in 
Turkey  and  Greece,  and  Strickland  obtained  it  in  December 
at  8m}Tna.  It  winters  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  has  been 
found  in  Sardinia  and  Malta,  It  is  said  to  occur  in  all  the 
pro\1uces  of  Algeria  and  to  be  especially  coraraoii    in    the 
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Bis  of  Constautiiie.  It  has  also  been  observed  in  the 
Balearic  Islands  ami  iu  various  parts  of  Spain,  wbilc  iu 
Portugal  it  is  abundant.  It  winters  in  the  South  of  Franco 
and  Vieillot  found  it  breeding  near  Eouen.  In  Belgium,  as 
already  mentioned,  it  is  ordinarily  a  bird  of  double  passage, 
though  it  has  been  said  to  occur  also  in  winter,  and  in  Hol- 
Iftnd  it  only  appears  during  its  migration. 

The  bill  is  black,  and  rather  stouter  at  the  base  than  that 
of  the  Golden-crested  Wren :  the  irides  hazel ;  on  the  cheek 
above  tho  eye,  and  also  below  it,  a  grejish- white  streak ; 
at  the  base  of  the  crest  on  each  side  a  black  streak ;  from 
the  gapo  to  the  eye,  and  over  the  ear-coverts,  a  second  black 
streak ;  and  from  the  lower  mandible,  passing  downwards 
and  backwards,  a  third  black  streak ;  the  forehead  greyish- 
w^hite,  generally  tinged  with  rufous ;  the  crest  of  a  much 
redder-orange  than  that  of  the  preceding  species ;  the  napo^ 
back  and  upper  tail-coverts,  olive-green,  inclining  to  orange ; 
the  sides  of  the  neck  golden -green ;  the  lesser  wing*  coverts 
tipped  with  white ;  coverts  of  the  primaries  Idack  ;  those 
of  the  secondaries  tipped  with  white,  overlying  a  black  spot 
on  the  base  of  the  seeoudiiries  and  tertials  ;  quills  blackish- 
brown,  edged  with  green — the  tertials  tipped  outwardly  with 
dirty  white;  the  tail-ieathers  longer  than  those  of  the 
Golden-crested  Wren ;  all  the  lower  parts  greyish-brown  : 
legs,  toes  and  claws,  brown. 

The  w^hole  length  nearly  four  inches*  From  the  carpus 
to  the  end  of  the  primaries,  two  inches. 

The  young  of  the  year  are  stated  by  Mr.  Jenyns,  "  to  bo 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  last  si>ecies  by  the  longer 
and  broader  bill :  cheeks  cinereous,  without  any  appearance 
of  the  longitudinal  streaks ;  crest  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow, 
scarcely  developed  :  forehead,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  cinereous; 
upper  parts  not  so  bright  as  in  the  adult :  under  parts 
cmereous,  tinged  with  yellow." 

The  black  streak  in  which  the  eye  is  placed  is  the  character 
by  which  this  species  can  be  most  readily  distingiiished  from 
the  preceding.  Its  American  representative  with  which  it 
WHS  so  long  confounded  wants  the  golden-greeu  colour  of  the 
sides  of  the  neck. 
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Tiuauii»rn$^  TmatiX.—VSaSk  lawMifcr,  (.tiunjujicj,  fli^Oy  cwed,  wii&oat 
mmj  aoidb  lad  fMtBled.  Ifwiiili  IshI,  «i?»1,  parUy  covered  by  «  ■■•■^li.  ..^ 
Vn«9i  vci7  ihortfe  «OMM«,  iwM;  the  inlleilhcr  mtWr  afcoiV  tW  fottrt^  or 
6fU  fcBlber  Ibe  iwt^irt  Tail  fuiiUe  m  Imglb,  bvl  gE&ccmll j  «liori  ;  it«  feftUien 
soft  mA  nvwkldt  FecA  ilra^g ;  the  tatmm  talker  Um^ ;  the  mld<U«  toe  iaui«<|  a4 
the  Iak  10  the  onler  loe,  b«t  aoi  to  the  naar  tot ;  hind  toe  ntber  lan^;  dftvs 
long,  iloBi  and  cwod.     Bod^pluu^  long  aad  mA, 

OuB  little  esUblished  favoarite,  the  Wren,  was  long  in- 
eluded  amoDg  the  Warblers ;  but  more  tbau  ^y  years  ago 
certain  oraitbologists  were  pleased  to  remore  it  from  that 
group,  and  to  place  it  with  some  other  birds  in  a  congerica 
of  beterogenooas  forms,  to  most  of  which  it  has  bat  a  very 
saperticiAl  resemblance.  Consideration  of  the  chief  charac- 
ters possessed  by  the  Wren  and  its  nataral  alh'es  shewa  thai 
slractaralJy  they  do  not  depart  from  the  essential  features  of 
the  Pa$»erei,  and  even  that  they  belong  to  the  normal  diYi- 

•  Jl&Qgibiere  utui  Vftgel  DAicrDJw  y*.  Vn  O^W), 

t  inciiitn^v  Brit.  Aaim.  (•   7:1(1^28^ 

t   Hint.  N;lL  des  Oiaeaiix  de  I'Auierique  HepioiiitrioiiAk,  iL  |t.  ^2  tlSu7  ^ 
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sion  of  that  great  Order.  In  the  arrangement  of  their 
lenthertt,  in  the  farm  of  their  sternal  apparatus,  of  Uieir  vocal 
muscles  and  of  their  palatal  hones,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to 
their  mode  of  reproduction,  the  true  Wrens  do  not  differ  from 
other  members  of  that  section  of  the  Order  to  which  the 
name  (ht(-intH  has  often  been  applied,  and  were  it  not  for 
some  small  though  well-marked  peculiariticB,  the  genus 
Trtffflftfhjfeft,  first  proposed  by  V^icillot  for  the  true  Wrens, 
might  still  be  kept  in  the  family  Sylviidfe.  Few  modern 
ornitFiologists  of  repute  hesitate  about  restoring  these  birds  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Warblers,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  two  groups  would  possibly  bo  thought  still  more  intimate 
I  lid  not  there  exist  in  the  New  World  a  multitude  of  birds 
idosely  akin  to  Troglodytes^  but  leading  as  it  w^ero  to  many 
dilferent  forms,  and  only  alhed  to  the  Si/lviidte  through  the 
species  of  Troglodt/teH  which,  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of 
both  hemispheres,  are  most  famih'ar  to  us.  Hence  the  dis- 
tinct family  Tmf  lady  tidier  now  adopted  here,  has  of  late  years 
obtained  a  very  general  recognition,  and,  as  famihes  go  among 
the  Pu»8cre8f  its  claims  can  be  very  fairly  substantiated. 

Among  onr  birds  there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  better  known, 
or  more  secure  by  privilege,  than  the  Wren ;  frequenting  as 
it  does  gardens  close  to  our  houses,  and  occasionally  taking 
shelter  in  out-bnildings,  its  confidence,  like  that  of  the  lied* 
breust  (with  which  in  so  many  an  adage  it  is  coupled),  seema 
to  have  indnced  and  insured  its  protection.  Trusting  in  thia 
it  often  presents  itself  boldly  before  ua,  conspicuous  for  its 
pert  postures  its  cocked  tail  and  its  clicking  notes;  but, 
when  alarmed,  it  creeps  mouse-like  from  onr  sight  through 
hedges  and  underwood,  occasionally  Hitting  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  again  disappearing  from  view-  The  cock  sings  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  year  with  a  shrill  and  lively  strain,  and 
sometimes  even 

**  Whien  idclen  b&ng  drippini;  from  ihv  rock. 
Ptpea  bla  perennkl  laj  ;•" 

enduring  a  frosty  wiutLir^s  night  by  uniting  and  roosting  in 
company  in  some  sheltered  hole  uf  a  wail  or  under  a  thatched 
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ell  the  paite  with 

the  sides  and  top, 
and  karixig  oeiIt  a  small  hole  for  entimnoe  and  exit.  This, 
howfiter,  ia  Dot  inTariablj  the  case,  and  aoiiietiines  it  pro- 
eeeds  ham  the  foimdation  npurards,  as  mofii  other  birds  do. 
Hr«  Wm  baa  eniiched  Maegillivray's  peges  irith  a  wonder- 
folly  accurate  accooDt  (too  long,  mifortiiDaiel}',  to  be  here 
reprinted)  of  the  building  of  a  Wreo's  nest  which  he  dili- 
gently watched.  It  was  began  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  May  30th,  and  the  whole  e^ttemal  workmanship  com- 
pleted by  7  at  night.  Daring  the  next  few  days  the  lining 
was  carried  in,  and  on  the  forenoon  of  Jane  8th  the  nesi 
waa  finished.  Many  writers  have  remarked  on  the  adapta- 
tion to  the  place  of  the  materials  used  for  the  e3Lt«rior« 
Thas,  says  Montagu,  if  built  against  the  side  of  a  hayrick 
it  i«  composed  of  hay ;  if  against  a  tree  covered  with  white 
lichen  it  is  studded  with  that  materialj  and  formed  of  green 
moHH  if  against  a  tree  overgrown  with  the  same,  Neville 
Wood  declares  that  when  this  bird  builds  in  a  raspberty-bush 
tho  whole  structure  is  composed  of  the  leaves  of  that  plant. 
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Jesso,  in  his  *  Gli^anings/  tttf^ntions  a  nest,  among  Bomo 
litter  throwTi  iTit<:>  a  yard,  which  bo  nearly  resemhkd  the 
snrroiUKliiif^  objects  that  it  was  only  discovered  by  the  birds 
flying  out  of  it.  Almost  every  observer  must  have  noticed 
similar  instances ;  but  this  prudence  is  not  always  shown, 
and  the  Editor  recollects  a  Wren*a  nest  year  after  year  in 
the  hole  of  a  wall,  the  bright  green  moss  of  which  it  was 
made  always  contrasting  conspicnonsly  with  the  blocks  of 
white  chalk  with  which  the  wall  was  built. 

The  nest  is  hirge  in  companson  with  the  size  of  tho  bird, 
generally  oval  in  shape,  and  domed  over  the  top,  with,  as  be- 
fore said,  a  small  hole  at  ono  end  or^on  the  side;  usually  it 
is  plentifully  lined  with  feathers,  but  sometimes  none  are 
used.  The  Wren  has  a  curiouB  habit  which  does  not  seem 
as  yet  to  bo  satisfactorily  explained,  though  most  authors 
have  had  something  to  say  about  it*  Near  any  occupied  nest 
may  generally  bo  found  one  or  more  nests  of  imperfect  con- 
struction.  The  wide-spread  belief  in  tho  country  is  that 
these  are  built  by  the  male  bird  for  his  own  lodging  at  night, 
and  hence  they  are  commonly  known  as  **  cocks'  nests/' 
Then  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  built  to  be  used  as 
htnises  of  refuge  in  winter.  Some  persons  imagine  that 
they  have  been  begun  with  the  intention  nf  being  completed 
and  occupied,  but  that  owing  to  disturbance  the  builders 
have  forsaken  their  work  ♦,  Other  writers,  again,  maintain 
these  nests  to  l>e  the  production  of  young  liirds  T\ithout  ex- 
perience, but  this  seems  the  least  plausible  explanation  tbai 
has  been  otfered.  The  fact  of  such  imperfect  nests  being 
frequent  is  unquestionable,  however  we  may  try  to  account 
for  them. 


*  Hr.  Hcwtttfon  sajti  Ui*t  be  hiui  never  luiawii «  Wren's  nest  *'  proo^eJcil  witti 
■Her  havinff  been  once  itbcovereil  tual  toaehe<l/*  Tbin  doe^  not  ngrce  wiUi  the 
Rdifc«r*B  experieooe,  for  lie  ba*  fbuml  tbat,  orflinary  aire  Wing  nmt\^  the  Wren 
doM  004  tMv  to  be  miieh  tnore  jealouj  ttian  other  birds.  Mr.  Wclr'i  tcitiniony 
U  ftko  to  iLt  mmt  effect.  He  not  only  pat  htn  fingiar  itito  the  neet  white  it  wn« 
hujMin^,  hut  even  barred  the  opening  witb  a  ai^niler  teaf-«Ui]k,  which  the  hirtls 
Itnd  t€  runiovti  before  tbejr  coiiM  gnin  ii'lmtttMn^.  Lr>ril  Watdcu  teUji  the  Kdiior 
of  •  Wren's  nc*<t  in  hifi  giuHlen  wbieb  wn«  bbwri  from  ila  site  in  no  artichoke 
lilniil,  wtut  rvplftced  by  htm*  und  reoccnpUKl  by  tlie  blrrb. 
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The  cfr^  are  commonly  from  six  to  eight  in  ntiinber,  hnt 
twenty  or  more  are  m'ul  to  have  been  found.  They  mea&ui^ 
from  "71  to  '62  by  from  '52  to  '47  in.,  and  are  white,  gene- 
rally with  more  or  fewer  light  red  spots  and  specks,  but 
sometimes  without  any.  The  young  are  hatched  after  about 
ten  days'  incubation,  during  which  time  the  male  feeds  the 
female  while  die  remains  on  the  eggs,  and  afterwards  both 
parents  are  most  assiduous  in  supplying  their  offspring  with 
insects  in  their  various  states.  Mr.  Weir,  whose  obaerra- 
tions  on  this  species  are  the-  fullest  that  have  been  published, 
found  that  the  young  w^ere  fed  at  least  278  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Two  broods  are  not  uufrequently  pro- 
duced in  tbe  season.  In  reference  to  the  depth  of  the 
nest,  and  the  number  of  young  by  which  it  is  sometunes 
occupied — for  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  sixteen  have  been 
found  in  one  nest — a  remark  taken  by  Ray  from  Nicholaa 
Cox*,  an  author  nowadays  but  little  known,  has  been  thos 
paraphrased  by  Grahame  :— 

**  Rut  now  Iwliold  the  greatest  of  tWs  train 
Of  miracles,  Htupcndousi J  minute; 
TBe  n  win  emu  H  prt>gtny,  clamant  for  foo<l 
Supplied  Isy  two  nmall  !*t]ls^  and  feeble  wings 
Of  narrow  range  j  suppliiMl,  aye,  duly  fc?d, 
Fed  in  the  dark,  and  yet  uot  one  forgot  I" 

This  little  bird  is  generally  dispersed  over  the  three  king- 
doms, beinf^  common  even  in  the  Ooter  Hebrides  and  in 
Orkney,  wbile  a  few  breed  in  Shetland*  In  Norway  it  breeds 
as  far  as  the  Trondhjem  Fjord,  but  in  Sweden  it  goes  evem 
further  to  tlie  northward,  and  reaches  lat.  G4**  N.  It  also 
occurs  in  Finland  in  a  parallel  nearly  as  high,  and  Herr 
Meves  found  it  in  the  large  woods  of  north-western  Russia. 
It  docs  not  seem  to  extend  eastward  of  the  Ural  chain,  hut 
furtbcr  south  it  is  pretty  common  at  Lenkoran,  and  its  limits 
include  Persia,  where  it  %vaa  observ^ed  by  Do  Filippi  and 
Mr.  Blanford,  Specimens  have  been  sent  from  Trebizond, 
and,  though  not  common,  it  is  resident  in  the  northern  hills  of 

•  The  Gentlemau^s  llecreatinti ;  In  Four  Pwt« :  vir.  Huntir^g,  Hawking; 
FowliiifT,  Fishing.  Fourth  Rtlilion.  London  :  I6i»7.  Turt  iii.  p,  65,  Tb« 
ide.-^  was  Imced  to ite  iourcc  by  Mr*  Robert  Umy. 
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Palestine.  Returning  westward  it  occurs  in  Crete,  and  pretty 
generally  in  all  the  islands  of  tha  Mediterranean,  as  well  as 
in  Algeria*  Mr,  Drake  records  it  from  Etistern  Morocco* 
where  he  says  he  also  saw  a  second  species.  Mr*  Vevnon- 
Harconrt  gives  it  as  occurring  in  Madeira,  and  Dr,  Jiolle  in 
the  Canaries,  but  Mr.  Godraan  does  not  seem  to  have  found 
it  in  either  group  of  islands*  It  is  a  well-known  bird 
throughout  the  rest  of  continental  Europe, 

The  curious  custom  of  **  Hunting  the  Wren  '*  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  writers ;  but  little  can  he  added  to  the 
accuunts  of  it  given  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  notes 
to  Brand's  'Popular  Antiquities'  (ii.p.  516),  and  by  Thompson, 
though  from  its  practice  obtaining  in  countries  far  apart  it  is 
most  likely  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  has  Ijeen  often  sup- 
posed. It  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Charles  Smith, 
in  his  *  State  of  the  County  of  Cork*  (ii.  p,  834,  note), 
published  in  1750,  as  followed  in  the  soutli  of  Ireland,  and 
subsequently  liy  Vallancey  (Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibernieis, 
iv,  no*  13,  p.  J*7K  On  Christmas-day  boys  and  men,  each 
using  two  sticks,  one  to  beat  the  bushes  the  other  to  fling  at 
the  bird»  went  out  in  a  body  to  hunt  and  kill  the  Wrt^n, 
which,  from  its  habit  of  making  but  short  flights,  was  no 
doubt  soon  done  to  death.  On  the  following  day,  the  feast 
of  8t,  Stephen,  tlie  dead  bird,  hung  liy  the  leg  between  two 
hoops,  crossed  at  right  angles  and  decked  with  ribbons,  was 
carried  about  by  the  **  Wren-boys/*  who  sang  a  song,  begin- 
ning— •*  Droeilin,  Droeilin,  ri  an  t-eum  ''  (that  is — **  Wren. 
Wren,  king  of  birds'-),  and  begged  money  **to  bury  the 
Wren  *  ".  This  ceremony,  which,  however  it  may  have  arisen, 
had  become  quite  senseless,  was,  when  Thompson  wrote, 
falling  into  disuse,  and  in  1845  the  then  Mayor  of  Cork  by 
proclamation  forbade  its  continuance.  Mr.  Halliwell  (Nursery 
Rhymes,  Ed,  t2,  p*  248)  notices  the  same  practice  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  gives  the  words  there  aung;  while  on  February 

'  To  Mr.  NoniiJiu  Mooro  tbe  Editor  in  iiitlebte<l  for  the  fine  wwds  of  the  ioii|r 
above  quolccl.  Tri  Mr  nnd  Mni.  8.  C  lUlPa  *lr«tiuid;  tta  SeenenTt  Cli«nieter/ 
&«.  (i.  p|i.  23  *i5^  tbt'  €iiiire  En^luh  vemoiit  a«  nuug  in  Uie  oouut;  Cork,  U 
given,  togi^lbtfr  witb  iliv  uiuj^ieul  uoU»  of  tltt*  tau«» 
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itb,  1H46  (as  app€»ars  bj  the  *  Literary  Gazette, 
the  Till  of  that  moiilL),  Mr.  Crofton  Groker  drew  attention  to 
the  subject  at  a  raeetiog  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion, and  (t  was  stateil  that  a  siuiilar  custom  existed  in  Pem- 
lirakcshiro,  where  on  Twelfth-day  a  Wmn  was  carried  from 
bou»e  to  hoiiHe  iu  a  box  with  fflass  windows,  snrmoauted  by  a 
wheel,  to  which  ribbons  were  hung.  Bonniui  (Voyage  dans 
la  Hanto  ut  lu  Basse  fi^'ypte,  i.  p.  18)  meotions  a  like  cere- 
mony practised  a  century  ago,  towards  the  end  of  December, 
at  La  Ciotat  near  ifarseilles,  hot  there  the  Wren's  murderers 
were  armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  and  their  victim  was 
iilimg  to  a  pole  bonic,  as  if  it  were  a  heavy  load,  on  the 
shotilderH  of  two  men,  who  paraded  the  village,  and  then, 
after  gravely  weighing  it  in  a  great  pair  of  senh's,  all  gave 
theini*elves  up  to  festivity  *. 

The  In  11  ban  tlie  upper  mandible  dark  brown,  the  lowtfr 
[mle  woml-brown  :  the  irides  hazel :  over  the  eye  and  ear- 
coverts  runs  a  streak  of  dull  white ;  the  upper  parts  gene- 
rally are  reddish-brown,  with  narrow  transverse  bars  of  dark 


•  1 1  IB  for  Anti^ttarleit  lo  ihww  ligUt  tiu  the  origiD  of  tbia  widely -spread  cua- 
Uim,  of  whicli  nmny  unsatisfactory  ex]il«Dfttk>ftH  have  hoen  att<?mpic«L  It  ha* 
Jhscii  HHcrihed  to  a  Wren  which^  iili^liiiug  oo  n  ilrumhcnd,  potisefl  iinil  .saved  frota 
defeat  some  Protestant  trfxip*  in  the  Irish  civil  wars  of  the  leyenteeiiih  ccDtury 
Others  refer  it  to  a  NitDilar  iDi'iderit  ttome  cetituries  earlier,  in  the  wnm  of  the 
OiLuiiHih  (H;x-ii|)ation  of  Ireland.  Uthi'ini  pnky  that  the  Wreu  was  aa  ot>je<rt  of  fu 
•;rfJtt  veiu^rntioii  to  tilt'  **Dn}i(I»/'  thiii  the  early  Chiiiitiaii  mi^sioDiirieit  t'lijoifivtl 
its  ]Min*ec(jtion  iifmn  al!  rulherenta  to  the  new  fnith.  Any  n|H.'eulatioos  wouM  htve 
he  futilu,  tlioiJk£h  ana  eaiinot  Liut  \^e  ntnick  with  some  ooinci'lenoes.  The 
Wren  ill  the  tirst  line  of  tlic  Inuh  aong  iw  calkd  the  king  of  binla,  Tbe 
iVmltrokeiihire  eertrnony  wiw  or  is  perftinueil  on  Twelfth-day — the  fedh&i  of  the 
Three  Kingn,  >ind  the  bin!  wan  i\\m  H|Miken  of  as  thti  king.  The  continnn  D&tiic 
of  itie  hiTil,  shared  to  soini*  extent  with  the  tioldeo-creMtetl  Wren,  in  moftl  Kiinv 
]>eHJi  hm^utiiien  —  I^fHttfhhut^  Ilfffuiujt^  itr^nrht^  Etntiuo^  /^oi/r/c-/,  ZftHnkiini^^ 
Kuntj»/i>gef^  tJiUL^mtje^  W'iuttrkttnlnirjr  und  flo  forth  — all  nj^sign  to  it  the  kingly 
rliguity.  Thcftc  name«  i>rolM%l>ly  nre  oon nested  with  the  old  and  welt-known  f«.lde 
rif  birdff  chooking  for  their  kiii^  that  oni*  vf  them  which  nhould  tnount  bighefti  in 
the  air.  Thia  the  Kagle  seifmetl  to  do,  and  all  wen-  rcmly  to  do  hltn  boin^e,  wlieii 
t4  loud  burst  of  !*oiig  wju^  heard,  imd  perched  uijon  the  Ejiglea  head  was  the  exultant 
Wren,  which  nn»eea  and  unfelt  \\i\A  l>een  borne  aloft  by  the  giant.  In  Kiigbuiii 
tilts  Htory  doeH  not  seem  Ui  have  hud  hold^  and  m  far  inym  luporibins  royal  (]uiUitao 
tu  our  little  fsivonrite,  it  ib  nearly  cverym'here  known  to  uh  by  the  humbler 
uf   '*  Kitty  "  or  **  Jenny  "  \Vren» 
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brown,  som©  of  the  upper  tail-coverts  with  a  whitish  apot, 
which  is  commonly  hidden,  in  the  middle;  tho  winga  nnd 
tail  rather  more  nifoiis  than  the  l>ack,  and  mure  distiuetly 
barred ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  with  three  or  four  small 
white  Bpots ;  primaries  barred  on  the  outer  web  alternatelv 
with  pale  ImtT  and  dull  bhtck ;  chin  and  thiuat  plain  greyish- 
baif,  becoming  browner  on  the  belly;  flanks,  and  under  taib 
coverts,  light  reddish-brown,  indistinctly  barred  with  darker 
brown;  the  lower  taibcoverts  tij^ped  with  dull  white:  legs, 
t*^es  and  claws,  light  brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  rather  less  than  fonr 
inches.  From  the  earpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  onr 
inch  and  seven-eigbibs. 

The  female  ia  smaller,  less  bright  in  colour,  and  browner 
beneath  than  the  male. 

The  Wren  of  Iceland  and  the  F^erooB,  for  u  long  time 
deemed  identical  with  our  own,  has  of  late  been  justly 
separated  under  the  name  of  Trofjhfli^tra  harrdVui.  It  is 
more  barred  beneath  and  is  unmistakably  larger — its  eggs 
even  sbemng  this  last  character.  Of  the  North-American 
species,  one,  T,  hi/emtdh,  much  rcHemhles  our  own,  but  its 
bill  is  stouter  and  straighter.  The  Japanese  1\  ffimifjattm, 
which  has  occurred  in  China,  is  still  more  like  onr  bird,  but 
its  distinctnesB  is  recognized  by  most  authorities. 
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Cebtbia  FAMixiARts,  Lloi^i^as  *. 

THE   TREECREEPEK, 

Certhia  famUiaris, 

CBKTniA,  LimupoB  t.  — BiU  nllier ioBi; deiider,  oompnaBeit.  ciinred  iTuwiumflt  ' 
ft  ad  pointed ;  nostrilt  \mml^  lalenl,  dongpled  and  p«rtl|  corervd  hy  a 
Kfrnoe,  Wings  nodeiate  and  roonded  ;  iht  fim  feather  short,  Ihe  third  umI  nsth 
aboot  eqoftli  the  fimiih  and  fifth  Toogest  T&il'feaihen^  twelve  in  nanber, 
long,  ntiff,  pointed  and  ftlightlj  canr(^ct  downwArds.  Feet  Uife,  the  tan^tia  KlciMt^r : 
the  fcrre  toes  long  a.iid  anited  al  the  base  as  fiu-  as  the  first  joint,  their  claws 
modermie  bat  much  ^rarred;  the  hind  toe  short,  bat  with  a  lot^  cttrred  c1aw« 
Plumage  soft  smd  thick,  e«y<ecia]ly  above. 

The  Treecreepeb  is  one  of  the  smalleat  British  birds, 
and  thoiif^'h  rather  numerous^  ie  not  very  readily  observed, 
partly  from  its  dinaiiiutive  size,  its  onohtrasivo  ways  and  its 
nifuleHt  colours,  and  partly  from  its  babit^  when  appraaebed. 


4 


fljrt.  Nat.  Eil  12,  i.  p,  184  (1766). 
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of  Bhifthi*^  ronnd  to  the  oppoHito  side  of  the  stem  or  trunk  of 
the  tree  whereon  it  \h  Heckinfr  Hh  food.  Aided  by  it 8  loug, 
curved  and  BhurpelawH,  and  at  timeK  by  its  pecu U ail y- formed 
taiJ-feathers,  it  is  an  excellent  climber,  running  rapidly, 
but  by  jerks,  in  a  spiral  direction  over  the  bark  of  trees, 
whether  it  be  rough  or  smooth,  searching  for  wmall  insects 
of  all  sorts,  but  especially  for  spiders  and  othern  whicli  lurk 
in  the  crevices,  picking  them  out  with  its  slender  bill,  but 
(iccaBJonally  varying  its  diet  with  the  seeds  of  the  Scotch- fir* 
llaviug  traced  its  ascending  course  over  one  tree,  it  titkos 
fiight  to  the  next  for  the  same  purpose,  almost  invariably  be- 
j(inning  at  the  foot  and  working  upwards.  Thus  it  procures 
its  living;  on  a  level  or  slanting  branch  as  often  as  not 
travelling  with  its  back  downwards,  and,  when  the  branch 
Ijecomes  small,  dropping  suddenly  and,  with  an  undulating 
flight,  seeking  the  next  tree,  there  to  resume  its  spiral  ascent* 
This  bird  inhabits  groves,  plantations,  and  woods,  and  is 
especially  partial  to  the  examination,  iu  rapid  succession,  of 
a  line  of  trees  growing  near  to  each  other,  as  when  forming 
the  side  of  an  avenue. 

The  Treecrecper  generally  makes  its  nest  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  loose  liark  of  a  decayed  tree ;  the  vignette  at  the 
end  of  this  article  exljilats  nuch  an  example,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  tignring  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
yh\  T.  F.  Robinson,  of  Havering-atte- Bower,  in  Essex,  near 
which  it  was  taken.  It  was  supported  on  the  inner  surface 
of  a  thick  piece  of  the  bark  of  an  elm  which  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  tree,  and  thus  aftbrded  the  view  here  given. 
The  nest  itself  was  formed  on  the  outer  surface  with  small 
twigs,  within  which  there  was  a  thick  layer  of  fine  grass 
mixed  and  lined  with  black  wool,  and  a  few  small  dark- 
coloured  feathers.  This  may  l)e  regarded  as  an  instance  of 
a  most  naturally-built  nest  of  the  species,  but  it  is  a  bird 
which  readily  avails  itself  of  other  sites,  and  in  particular  of 
such  as  are  afforded  by  a  shed  or  hovel  of  rough  shibs,  or 
the  piles  of  timber  in  a  wood-yard*  where  the  poles,  crossing 
each  other  as  they  lean  against  some  support,  offer  a  secure 
niche  ;  while   again,  as  long  ago  noticed  by  White  of  Scl- 
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borne  in  the  miscellaneous  obflorvatians  selected  from  his 
mamiscripts  and  piiltli shed  in  Jeft80*H  'Gleanings*  (ii.  p.  170), 
the  liinl  will  hiiilil  its  nest  bohintl  the  loose  plaster  of  a 
wall.  In  gcniem!  no  preference  is  shewn  for  ii  lining  of  a 
somlire  hue.  The  Treecreeper  ia  fin  early  breeder,  lading 
from  Rjx  to  nine  eggs  in  the  month  of  April :  they  raeasure 
from  -r>B  to  '58  by  from  '48  to  '45  in.,  and  are  wliite,  spotted 
or  blotebed  with  reddiKli-hrow^n,  and  occasionally  with  dull 
purple,  intcrHperHcd  with  numerous  tine  dots*  Ter>^  generally 
confined  to  the  larger  end,  but  sometimes  extending  over  the 
whole  surface.  The  song  of  the  Treecreeper  is  loud  and 
pleasing,  though  not  often  heard,  and  pitched  in  a  high. 
shrill  key.  Its  notcH  have  been  compared  to  those  of  tlie 
Golden-crested  Wren,  the  family-parties  of  which  species  it 
often  accompanies,  especially  in  winter* 

The  Treecreeper  is  distributed  generally  over  Great  Britain, 
and  those  districts  in  Ireland  in  which  old  wood  prevails, 
but  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  Inner  Hebrides, 
and  is  undoubtedly  absent  from  the  Outer  islands  of  that 
group,  thougli  it  has  been  occasionally  found  in  Orkney.  If 
it  is  migratory  with  us  its  movements  have  not  attracted 
attention-  In  Norway  it  is  common  in  the  lower  fir-woods,  at 
least  as  far  as  Trondbjem  ;  in  Sweden  it  reaches  Meddel- 
pad,  and  though  not  common,  ia  a  resident  in  aliout  the  same 
latitude  in  Finland.  In  north-western  Russia  it  is  said  to 
be  not  rare,  and  thence  it  is  f(>und,  but  apparently  only  at 
intervals,  across  to  the  Sea  of  Oeliotsk  and  in  Japan,  Its 
southern  limits  in  Asia  are  unknown,  but  it  has  occurred  at 
Pekin  in  winter,  and  Mr*  Swinhoe  says  the  specimens  are 
indistinguishable  from  our  own.  In  Europe  it  is  found  near 
Odessa,  but  only  in  winter,  and  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  As 
to  its  appearance  in  Italy  some  doubt  may  I'c  eutertaiuod,  for 
the  Treecreeper  there  found  has  been  regarded  by  many  orni- 
thologists  as  distinct,  but  it  is  said  to  breed  in  Algeria  and 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  In  France,  Germany  and  the 
adjacent  countries  it  is  sufficiently  numerous. 

According  to  the  older  writers  on  American  ornithology, 
this  Turd  was  considered  to  inhaliit  the  northern  parts  of  the 
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New  World,  but  nearly  all  the  more  recent  authorities  concor 
iu  regarding  tLo  two  Rpecies  of  Treecreepera  found  in 
Americtt  as  distinct.  One,  the  Cf^rthin  mexicmia,  clearly  in 
80,  but  tlie  other,  C,  amfrieana,  differs  little  from  our  own 
bird,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  smaller,  with  a  Bomewhat 
shorter  bill,  a  comparatively  longer  tail,  and,  exct?pt  on  the 
I'ump,  it  has  much  less  of  the  riisty  tinge  that  pervades  the 
iipper  parts  of  C  familiarly,  whieh  may  be  thus  described. 

The  bill  has  the  upper  mandihle  dark  brown,  the  lower 
liale  browninh-yellow  :  the  irides  arc  hazel ;  over  the  eye  a 
light- colon  red  streak  ;  head  above  dark  brown,  tbo  middle  of 
each  feather  being  pale  wood-brown  ;  neck  and  bnck  yellowish* 
brown,  streaked  with  greyish-white ;  rump  reddish-tawny ; 
wing-coverts  broNvn,  tipped  with  dull  white  or  tawny;  wing- 
i|iiills  barred  with  pale  brown  and  greyish- black,  and  all  but 
the  first  ftva  or  six  tipped  witli  dnll  white  :  iiiibfeathors  red- 
dish-brown, with  obsolete  bars  of  a  darker  shaile,  their  shafts 
pale  yellowish-brown  :  ehin,  tliroat,  breast  and  belly,  silvery- 
white  ;  flanks  iind  vent  generally  tinged  with  rufous :  legs, 
ttics  and  claws,  light  Iflrown. 

The  whole  length  is  rather  more  than  five  inches.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  two  inches  and  three- 
eighths. 

A  second  European  species,  as  above  said»  has  been  often 
jtsserted  to  exist,  but  its  distinctness  may  well  be  questioned. 
It  has  been  variously  designated  Cvrthla  naUt^rrri,  C\  rmhv 
and  r.  !trar}n/dai'ti/hi.  In  the  Himalayas  there  are  however 
three  wry  distinct  species  : — €*  d'tscolor^  from  Sikhini, 
though  in  locality  furthest  removed,  seems  in  some  respects 
to  make  the  nearest  approach  to  our  own,  from  wbicli  it 
differa  by  its  eonsjyicnonsly  shorter  bill  and  b)nger  firil : 
C,  nlpitknitiH,  with  well-detined  tawny-white  spots,  especially 
on  the  head ;  and  C  lumnlayana^  from  the  north-western 
l»arlH  of  the  range,  and  easily  distinguished  by  its  strongly 
barred  tail  and  tertials. 

The  genus  Cvrihia  since  its  establishment  has  been  uni- 
versally recognized,  though  many  of  the  birds  assigned  to  it 
by  older  authors  have  been  most  judiciously  removed  thence. 
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aiitl  Burae  of  them  placed  m  very  different  families. 
utiiiiity  l>etweeii  tlie  Kpeeies  of  Certhiu  as  now  restricted  and 
Home  of  the  true  Wrens  is  very  evident^  and  on  the  ather 
hand,  ihrou^dj  neveral  exotic  genera,  a  transit  ion  may  be 
easily  traced  to  the  next  taniily  to  he  mentioned,  the  Sitti 
Those  oniithologists  who  unite  Certkiat  SiUa  and  the  id 
mediate  genera  in  one  frtmily  may  he  justified,  but 
Hygtematists  who  place  the  Treecreepers  near  the  Wood- 
peckers  take  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  characters  which 
rraily  dtiterioiue  the  affiniticH  of  birds.  The  Ptcidte 
nfi  Htructural  character  in  eommon  with  the  Certhiidte 
whole  which  is  not  shared  by  many  other  famlLies  that  no 
has  ever  thought  of  allying  to  the  former,  for  the  stiffc 
tail-featherB  are  only  found  in  some  forms  of  the  latter 
not  genemlly.  There  in  no  doubt,  it  is  true,  of  the  two  groi 
having  certain  somewhat  similar  habits,  but  these  do  not 
iar  io  classification. 
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SiTTA    C/KHIA,  Wolf*. 

THE   NUTHATCH. 
S'iiUi  Etirnpffai, 

BiTTA^  LiftnoiifS  t^ — Bill  mo<)erjit«T  strong  riud  co!npreHJ»ofl.  the  ciilmen  Tery 
^lightlj  iirch«<i»  tlie  gnnp  tiseemlinji  towarils  the  fioiiit.  Tnngae  kIiotI  ami  horny; 
the  itp  Abmiit  ftnd  fumtiiliecl  wiih  Ktiun;^  liristleii.  NotttriLii  IkuulJ,  roun^fetli 
)»lai'«il  in  a  deep  hollow,  rovt.^red  by  linim  nw]  Rhort  fcathcrn.  L&f^  short  an«l 
Ktnut ;  thelnnii  Bcntellntvi] ;  iiH»  bug  and  »troiig,  the  bind  tcMjDflpct'iHlljf  the  ruitri 
toe  joiiietl  At  i\»  biuie  U>  the  middle  Uie:  rlawn  large  and  much  hooked.  WmgR 
mthcrloQg;  the  finit  feather  mucli  «ihorter  than  the  iccond^  the  I* m it h  or  fifih 
the  longenl.     Tail  nhort,  flexible,  Vtrond  nn(\  iieAfly  vwv. 

OiiK  WL^ll-kiiowu  Nuthatch  was  loii^'  cuiisidereJ  the  aolv 
exnmplc  of  its  j^enus  in  Kurope,  but  not  onlj  have  oth^r 
wt'll-DJiirked  i^pecioH  Lffii  ilisruvt^i^il  within  the  liinitH  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  our  bird  has  heon  shewn  to  diller 
from  tliitt  which  was  d^^Bcribed   by  Liun«?u8   Butheiently  Ui 


•  Tftschcnh.  deuUch-  Y^igelk   i.  p.  US  (1»|0). 

t  Not  ^SUtn  turtrptttt,  Uniiveuii.  |  Sjit.  Nut,  Kd.  12,  i.  ]k 
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reqnire  recogtiitum  as  n  distiuct  form.  The  Nijtbiit4?lies 
tire  a  Bmall  Mini  peculiar  grtiup,  having  an  unque.stianahle 
affiiiity  to  the  TretJcreepers  on  the  one  hand,  irnd  to  the  Tit- 
mouse -family  on  the  other,  hut  possessing  no  structnrdl 
character  which  can  justify  their  heing  placed  near  the 
Wmxlpeckers,  as  has  commonly  heen  done.  The  birds  of 
this  genus,  by  means  of  their  powerful  feet— for  their  tuil- 
feathers  do  not,  as  in  the  Treecreepers,  afford  tkem  any 
support — ^climb  with  short  quick  jerks  over  the  bark  of  trees 
or  the  surface  of  rock,  witli  equal  ease  in  any  directiou^ — 
Hide  way  8,  upwai'ds  ur  downwards,  their  tnotions  more  re- 
sembling those  of  a  mouse  than  of  a  bird.  Our  apeciea  of 
Nutliaieh  is  an  interestiug  bird,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
all  its  observers  ;  it  inhabits  woods,  plantations  and  parks, 
paiiicularly  such  as  contain  old  oaks,  beeches  and  other  large 
forest- trees.  It  is  resident  here  all  the  year,  approaching 
orchards  and  gardens  in  \vint*^r;  but  no  wider  migratory 
movement  seems  to  have  been  i*ecorded. 

The  names  of  Nuthatch,  Nutback  and  Nutjobber  have 
been  given  to  this  bird  from  its  habit  of  feeding  at  one 
season  of  the  year  on  the  kernels  of  hazel-nuts.  These  it 
plucks  from  the  bough  or  seeks  when  they  have  fallen  to 
the  ground,  and  Hies  with  them  between  its  mandibles  to 
some  tree  or  post,  cleverly  fixing  them  as  though  in  a  vie©  in 
some  angular  chink  or  crevice.  It  then  hammers  wth  the 
point  of  its  lull  at  the  wbell  until  that  is  broken.  Each  stroke 
is  delivered  with  the  bird*a  full  strength,  and,  working  as  it 
does  from  the  hip-joint^  the  whole  weight  of  its  body  is 
addled  to  the  force  of  the  blow.  While  thus  noisily  employed 
— for  the  sound  of  the  strokes  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance — it  will  often  admit  of  very  near  approach,  and  the 
observer  may  then  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  httle 
workman  will  spring  after  any  piece  of  the  kernel  that  may 
l>e  dri%'en  oft'  by  the  violence  of  the  blow,  catch  the  morsel 
in  the  air,  and  quickly  return  to  itn  occupation.  The  same 
feat  is  performed  shuuld  the  whole  nut,  not  being  at  first 
tightly  fastened,  ily  oft',  and  then  a  new  attempt  is  ma<Ie  and 
perhaps  a  fresh  cliiuk  sought.     It  treats  beech-mast   and 
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other  liiird  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  yew  or  fir,  and  even 
che*rry-Htoiies,  in  h'ke  manner;  btit  beecli-mast  give  tht' 
k'ast  troulde,  and  in  seftsone  when  they  are  pleutifnl  the 
Nuthatch  fares  well.  AcornB  are  sometimes  hnt  not  often 
used,  and  in  times  of  scarcit^^  it  will  feed  on  corn.  All  these 
vegetaUe  products,  however,  form  its  chief  diet  for  part  of 
the  year  only ;  during  the  remainder  it  is  nnremittiof^  in  its 
seareli  for  inHcctw,  alike  on  the  l>olea  and  the  hoiif^hs  of  trees, 
while  it  may  he  occasionally  seen  on  the  ground  taming  over 
dead  leaves  for  the  prey  hirking  Leneath  them. 

The  call  of  the  Nuthatch  is  a  lond  double  note,  '*  twi-twit, 
twi-twit,*'  frequently  repeated ;  hnt  it  varies  in  tone  witli  the 
season,  and  in  spring  the  cock  has  a  prolonged ,  shrill  whistle, 
which,  once  beard,  cannot  he  mistaken,  tbough  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe.  This  is  continued  until  the  yoiing  are 
hatched,  when  the  parents  become  silent,  or  only  utter  an 
occasional  cry  as  the  family  party  busily  explore  their  ances- 
tral trees. 

The  Nuthatch  almost  always  makes  its  nest  in  the  hollow 
branch  of  a  tree,  plastering  up  the  opening  with  clay,  i^u  an 
to  leave  a  circular  hole  only  just  large  enough  to  affiud 
entrance  and  exit*.  The  clay  is  often  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  being  possibly  tempered  with  the  bird^s  saliva, 
sotin  hardens  fio  as  to  withstand  rain  and  sun.  If  this  bar- 
ricade be  destroyed  while  there  are  eggs  in  the  nest,  it  is 
wpeedily  rebuilt.  A  passage  of  some  length  leads  to  a 
chamber,  bedded  sometimes  with  dry  leaves  hnt  oftencr  with 
filmy  flakes  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  §r  or  cedar,  to  galher 
which  the  birds  will  make  distant  journeys.  Hero  the  eggs, 
from   live  to  seven   in   number,    are  hiid.     They  are  white. 


•  A»  Riiifiilnr  dt'viiUiukJt  from  the  Ntithnleh*5  usual  c^oJee  ut  a  site  for  iU 
rie«t  iDAj  he  mcDtioncd,  first,  the  ciwe  couiiJiimiciitt^l  Ut  Mr.  Hewit*ioii  hj  Mr, 
A.  C,  Siuith,  in  whkh  n  |i«ir  for  niariy  jcftn  Of!«ll|>ie*J  a  bole  in  n  wuM  enitwd  I>j 
llie  omimtfin  "if  n,  hrick.  Ttiis  Iiutko  apcftnrc  they  fi1l«*d  with  cUy  and  Nicall 
fiiimcM,  leaTiiii;  ii  fnmil  orifice  hy  which  to  enu?r  ;  6ec*ciiMllyf  th«  more  eitnordinary 
iiPHi,  di»eri  W  Hy  Mr.  Htmd  (Zoi>l.  k  h.  i*.  2»ria)  w  pkceii  in  tic  huh  of  a  hny- 
nljiek,  wli\*r©  tlie  tnaw*  «if  clny  weijih&d  no  lem  thftii  eleven  \»imuiH,  utir]  ineiumrHl 
ihirtceti  iricfatfut  \*y  eight.  The  R^liior  hna  wnm  biih  ttie^  ulructurvn,  Ujo  Utter 
(if  whkcli  ta  in  the  Briii*li  M«m  nm 
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Hpottod  and  blotched,  sonietinieH  boldly,  with  reddish -brown 
and  occaHionally  dull  pnrplc,  and  measure  from  -83  to  '7  by 
from  -SO  to  -53  in.  Should  the  nest  be  examined  while  the 
hen  is  sitting  she  makes  a  resolute  defence,  hissing  like  a 
snake  and  using  her  shaq)  bill  against  the  invader^s  fingers 
HO  as  sometimes  to  draw  blood. 

The  actions  of  this  bird  are  very  amusing,  and  where  it 
orcurs  it  may  easily  be  induced  to  come  under  obsenratioD 
by  fixing  a  few  nuts  in  the  bark  of  any  suitable  tree,  the 
supply  being  renewed  as  wanted.  The  kernel  of  a  nut 
pinnt^d  to  the  bark  is  sure  to  tempt  a  visitor,  and  if  this  be 
done  within  sight  of  a  window,  the  bird^s  habits  may  be 
most  conveniently  watched*.  Crusts  of  bread,  no  matter 
how  hard,  ex])osed  in  winter  on  a  window-sill,  likewise  attract 
tliis  species,  and  great  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  seeing 
the  way  in  which  the  bird  will  carry  off  a  piece  half  as  big 
as  itself  to  eat  it  at  leisure.  The  quantity  thus  consnmed 
is  enormo'.is.  There  is,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Nuthatt^h  driving  away  almost  every  other  recipient  of  such 
doles— the  pugnacious  lledbreast  not  excepted.  No  true 
naturalist  need  be  told  that  the  mode  just  described  of 
studying  the  habits  of  this  species  is  far  better  than  trying 
to  cage  J  it.  The  old  birds,  indexed,  \vill  not  bear  confinement 
at  all,  and,  though  readily  eating  almost  anything  that  is 

•  S<)iin»  v<Ty  Interesting  ol»scrv.'ititm8  thus  made  are  recorded  (Zool.  p.  213), 

IJ  liy  Mr.  J.  ('.    Atkinson.     Almost  tlaily  for  two  years  he  watched  a  pair  which 

ifHortcd  t^)  an  oM  ninlUerry-tree,  standing  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  a  window. 

"  They  were  there  the  firsC HBflg  in  the  morning,  and  apparently  the  last  thing 

Kf  li'fore  going  to  nxKst.     S««id^fHhat  the  nuts  were  carried  away  whole,  I  began 

i  to  emek   them,  and  fix  the  kernel  only  in  the  crevices,  or  by  meanR  of  pins,  to 

•  ffl  til'  tree.     The  gn?ater  i)art  of  the  nuts  were  now  eaten  on  the  si>ot  ;  occasioo- 

■W  .lily,  when  a  large  piece  wius  got,  the  birds  flew  away  with  it  to  some  tall  trees 

^  vU>m  by,  but  very  HO«»n  returned  for  more.     Their  absence  on  these  occasions  wa8 

I  very  hhort,  certainly  not  long  enough  to  lead  me  to  suppose  they  had  time  to  eat 

IL  the  nut :   I  concluded  it  was  either  adiled  to  a  store  alreiwly  existing,   or  dcpo- 

_ir  sited  on  the  tall  trees  "     The  ccnk  would  never  allow  the  hen  to  feed  at  the 

yi  B  sainc  time  that  ho  was  feeding,   though  in  the  breeding  season  he  would  feed 

her  with    much  apparent  tentlerness.       "  Littvrly  thest;  birds   became  so  tame 

as  to  sit  within  two  feet  or  so  of  my  head,   while  I  w:ls  preparing  their  feast, 

and  if  I  threw  a  nut  into  the  air  to  them,  they  wouhl  fly  after  and  catch   it. 

They  took  dozens  in  this  way." 
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given  them,  they  bo->ii  kill  tliemHelvcH  through  their  unceas- 
ing effortH  tu  c'KciiiH\  The  young,  however,  may  he  reared 
with  kss  riskj  and  Sir  William  Jardiiie,  iu  a  note  to  his 
edition  of  Wilson's  *  American  Oniithology'  (i.  p*  37),  relates 
hiH  having  seen  a  brood  in  eiiptivity  wLicli  had  become 
remarkably  tame,  and,  when  released  from  their  cage,  would 
run  over  their  owner  in  all  directions,  up  or  down  his  l>ody 
and  limbs,  poking  ihcir  bills  into  seam  a  or  holes,  as  if  in 
search  of  food,  and  uttering,  during  the  time,  a  low  and 
plaintive  cry,  *'  When  rnnning  up  or  down,"  he  says, 
**  they  rest  upon  the  back  part  of  the  whole  tarsus,  and  make 
great  use  as  a  support,  of  what  may  be  called  the  real  heel, 
and  never  use  the  tail/*  He  further  adds  that  when  roost- 
ing, they  sleep  with  the  head  and  back  downwards,  as  do 
most  species  uf  Titmouse— a  statement  which  has  been 
eorro  bo  rated  by  Mr,  Blyth, 

The  Nuthatch  is  found  pretty  commonly  iu  most  of  the 
wtM»ded  parts  of  southern,  eastern  and  central  England,  and 
though  more  local  and  rare  in  tho  north-western  and  northern 
counties^  may  be  said  to  breed  regularly  throogliout  the 
eountry.  It  is  not  found  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  its 
appearance  is  merely  accidental ;  of  late  years,  according  Ut 
Mr,  Gray,  it  has  only  ocxiurred  thrice,  once  in  Berwickshire, 
c^nce  in  Iladdingtonsbire  and  once  in  Kressey,  one  of  the 
Sbetlands*;  but  it  has  been  formerly  recorded  from  Perthshire 
Mud  Forfarshire.  On  the  continent  its  most  northern  limit 
seemH  tu  be  Jutland,  ami  it  is  found  on  the  island  id'  Funen, 
where  also  Sitta  eur(>}hta  occurs,  but  on  the  other  Daninli 
islands  the  latter  entirely  replaces  it»  It  inhabits  the  whole 
of  Germany,  ami  probaldy  the  southern  parts  of  Russia,  but 
even  near  Moscow  the  northern  form  oidy  seems  to  exist* 
Of  its  range  further  eastward  all  that  can  at  present  Ije  said 
with  certainty  is  that  Mr.  lilanford  obtained  it  in  Persia.  A 
red-bellied  Nuthatch  indeed  is  found  in  southern  Siberia  and 
an  the  Amoor,  but,  as  Mr*  Drr'sser  suggests,  it  may  possibly 

•  Tl*i»  i|tt»ciiTicn  iliKM  i»*H  wxm  to  hiivc  licen  vvi%niiii<Mi  by  nujf  uih«  nwarc  of 
Nilily  have  lieli)ji|»C(l  to  Ui«  Ifttter. 
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be  the  bird  lately  (le8cril>ed  by  Mr.  Birooks  as  S.  cashmiren$i 
though  that  Ho(*m8  to  differ  little  from  S.  ctesia,  and  chiefly 
wanting  any  white  on  the  lower  tail-coverts.  Canon  Tri 
tram  obtained  nn  example  of  the  latter  id  Palestine,  ai 
Strickland  did  the  like  at  Smyrna.  It  inhabits  the  mainlaz 
of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  thence  westward  thronghoat  tl 
remaining  countries  of  continental  Europe,  occarring  also  i 
Sicily  but  not  in  Sardinia.  It  is  also  found  in  Algerii 
where  it  is  said  to  breed,  and  it  has  been  included  amon 
the  birds  of  the  Canaries,  but,  as  Dr.  Bolle  thinks,  em 
n(»ously. 

The  bill  is  bluish-black,  except  the  base  of  the  lower  mai 
dible,  which  is  whitish-brown  :  irides  hazel :  a  black  strea 
runs  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  each  eye,  and  thence  bacl 
ward  along  the  side  of  the  neck ;  top  of  the  head,  neck,  bacli 
lesser  wing-coverts,  rump  and  the  two  middle  tail-feathen 
uniform  bluish  slate-colour :  the  greater  wing-coverts  an* 
wing-quills  dark  slaty-brown,  the  outer  webs  tinged  witl 
blue  ;  the  remaining  tail-feathers  black  for  about  three-fonrtb 
of  their  length,  grey  at  the  tip,  with  a  white  patch  betwee 
these  two  colours  on  the  throe  outer  feathers  of  each  side 
the  chin  and  sides  of  the  head  white,  passing  into  buff  o 
the  throat,  the  colour  becoming  deeper  on  the  breast  an 
b(»lly ;  flanks  and  lower  tail-coverts  light  chestnut,  the  latU 
broadly  tipped  with  white  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  light  browi 
The  whole  length  of  the  male  described  rather  less  tha 
six  inches ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  win; 
three  inches  and  one-quart(?r :  the  second  primary  rath< 
longer  than  the  seventh,  but  shorter  than  the  sixth ;  tl 
third,  foui-th  and  fifth  nearly  equal  in  length,  but  the  fifl 

I  rather  the  longest. 

f  In  the  true  Si  ft  a  enrojvra  the  upper  parts  are  brighter,  tl 

i;^  throat,  breast  and  belly  are  pure  white,  and  the   legs,  Uy 

1  V  and  claws  lead-colour. 
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Paeub  major,  Liiimeus*. 
THE   GREAT    TITMOUSE. 

PaniH  major. 

PaauSi  ^i'itiv<ru«f.— Bill  moderate^  «trc>iig»  straight,  mther  enniriil,  ftlij^htly 
eompre8«e<lt  upper  miinclihiG  Jjar-lly  lonper  than  tlio  lower,  ninl  not  n<itrhc<l. 
Noiirils  b&t&lp  ronnJ,  cnvereil  witli  reflected  hn^tly  f<?ntheri*.  WJnpw  with  ten 
primsrieit,  th«  6r«t  fehort ;  the  ftecontl  shorter  thus  the  ninth  ^  the  thinl  i^qwiil  to 
the  Berenili  ;  the  fourth  or  fifth  the  longie^t.  Tail  mwlt-mtc,  even  or  Ktijrhtljf 
roaoded.  Legn,  with  the  tAriiia  moderate  and  Kputcllnted  ;  fH?t  »trong,  %hv  an- 
tenor  toes  rxniiaX  to  the  iooomd  joint,  the  outer  toe  longer  than  the  inner  ;  thr 
hind  toe  vtroiifi  and  ftrmed  with  «  4tout«  hooked  claw. 

Some  of  tbe  species  of  the  genua  Parua  nro  rcinttrkable 
for  the  heiLuty  of  their  colours,  and  the  well- defined  character 
of  the  inarkiiigB,  while  others  again  present  a  very  aonihro 
fippeurtiiice ;  hut  all  attract  attention  from  their  vivacity, 
^^arriUity  and  ceaseless  actiiity.     They  are  indefatigable  in 


S^t  NKt.  M.  \%  i.  p.  311  (1766), 
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their  search  for  food  ;  and,  being  fearless  in  disposition,  mttV 
be  readily  observed  roving  in  bands  from  tree  to  tree  or  from 
bash  to  bash,  alighting  equally  on  a  sturdy  branch   or  a 
slender  twig,  fluttering  for  a  few  moments  beneath  the  boughs, 
or  hanging  back  downwards  by  their  strong  toes  and  hooked 
claws,  while  examining  every  cavity,  leaf  or  bud,    that  is 
likely  to  afford  shelter  to  any  of  their  numerous  insect-prey. 
The  Great  Titmouse,  often  called  the  Oxeye,  the  first  of  the 
genus  to  be  here  considered,  is  said  to  have  been  known  to 
kill  birds  of  its  own  size,  aceomplishing  that  end  by  repeated 
blows  of  its  hard  and  sharp  bill  on  the  skull  of  the  victim, 
and  afterwards  picking  out  and  eating  the  brains.      Whether 
this  story  be  true  or  not,  the  species  certainly  seldom  indulges 
in  the  practice  except  when  caged,  and  its  food  mainly  con- 
sists of  insects  in  their  various  stages,  with,  in  autumn  and 
winter,  a  variety  of  hard  seeds,  which  it  cracks  much  in  the 
way  of  ^the  Nuthatch  already  described,  but  without  the  same 
dexterity  as  that  bird. 

In  England  the  Great  Titmouse  is  seldom  seen  on  bleak 
open  ground,  but  inhabits  woods,  gardens  or  enclosed  and 
sheltered  districts  generally.  In  winter  it  approaches  nearer 
the  habitations  of  men,  and  may  be  seen  in  hard  weather 
closely  examining  the  thatch  of  old  buildings  in  search  of 
the  many  small  flies  that  harbour  there.  As  the  Great  Tit- 
mouse is  an  early  breeder,  the  lively  chirping  notes  of  the 
male  are  heard  at  the  beginning  of  February ;  and,  though 
hardly  to  be  called  harmonious,  they  must  yet  be  considered 
a  true  song,  since  they  cease  witli  the  hatching  of  the  young, 
but  should  a  second  nest  be  built  they  are  recommenced, 
only  in  a  somewhat  difterent  key.  These  notes  are  very  varied, 
and  include  some  which  are  very  harsh  and  much  resemble 
the  noise  made  in  sharpening  a  saw,  so  that  in  many  parts 
of  England  the  bird  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Sawshari)er.  As  a  whole  the  song  is  more  remarkable  for 
cheerfulness  and  frequent  repetition  than  for  quality  of  tone. 
The  nest  consists  of  a  foundation  of  soft  moss,  on  which  is 
a  thick  layer  of  short  hairs  almost  felted  into  a  mass,  some 
feathers  being  often  added.     It  is  usually  built  in  the  hole  of 
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a  tree  or  of  a  wall,  but  many  other  sites — some  of  them 
more  or  less  odd,  such  as  the  inside  of  a  pump  or  an  in- 
verted flowerpot^aro  frequently  chosen,  and  occasionally 
the  bird  is  said  to  avail  itself  of  the  deserted  nest  of  some 
larger  species,  which  it  adapts  to  its  o\^ti  purposes.  Some- 
times it  would  seem  to  excavate  a  hole  fof  itself  in  a  rotten 
stump  or  dead  tree,  and  its  eggs  have  been  found  lying  on 
the  bare  wood  without  any  bedding.  They  are  from  six  to 
nine  in  number,  very  variable  in  size,  since  they  measure 
from  "75  to  -6  by  from  -67  to  -47  in.,  and  are  pure  white 
or  white  tinged  with  yellow,  blotched,  spotted  or  speckled 
mth  light  red,  the  markings,  as  in  the  eggE  of  nearly  all  the 
species  of  the  genus,  lieing  pretty  evenly,  but  seldom  thickly, 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface. 

The  bird  is  common  througliout  most  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  breeding  in  every  county  as  far  as  Sutherland,  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Gray,  is  much  less  numerous  to  the  north 
of  Argyleshire.  It  is  never  seen  in  the  Outer  HebrideB,  but 
it  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  Shetland,  In  Ireland  it  is 
common  and  resident.  It  is  found  over  almost  the  whole  of 
Europe,  going  even  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  though  scarca 
so  far  to  the  northward.  Thenee  it  would  seem  to  extend 
across  Siberia,  becoming  less  common  towards  the  east. 
Dr.  von  Middendorff  obtained  specimens  (which  differed  but 
slightly  from  European  examples)  in  midwinter  on  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  inhabit 
JapaD,  but  the  distinctness  of  the  species  of  that  country 
(i^ariis  minor)  is  now  generally  allowed*  The  southern 
limits  of  our  bird  in  Asia  are  not  known ;  Mr.  Blanford, 
however,  informs  the  Editor  that  it  is  very  common  in 
gardens  at  Shiraz,  Abbott  sent  specimens  from  Trebizond, 
and  Canon  Tristram  found  it  abundant  in  Palestine.  Strick- 
land obtained  it  at  Smyrna,  and  Col.  Drummond-Hay  says  it  is 
common  in  Crete.  It  seems  to  occur  in  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  common  in  Algeria,  where  it 
breeds.     It  also  inhabits  the  Canaries,  but  is  rare  there.* 

•  niahop  Stanley  (Fain.  Ilint.  af  BihJ«,  i.  |i.  05)  qiioiea  from  FowUr'*  *  NortK 
America'  on  iuatanoe  of  iliitt  v|»«»cteft  liiiving  Uoiin  oti»erv«d  io  the  AUiuitic  ftal. 
VOL.    I.  3   Q 
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The  Great  Titmouse  seems  to  be  resident  in  most  of  the 
places  it  frequents,  but  indications  of  its  being  subject  to  the 
migratory  impulse  are  here  and  there  to  be  found,  and  snefa 
have  been  noticed  in  England,  though  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  is  the  case  with  birds  generally,  the  varioas  species  of 
Titmouse  excepted. 

The  bill  is  black  :  the  irides  dusky  brown  :  the  top  of  the 
head  is  black,  vnih  a  greenish-blue  gloss,  a  band  of  the  same 
colour  descends  each  side  of  the  neck  behind  the  cheeks  and 
ear-coverts,  which  are  white ;  on  the  nape  is  a  whitish  spot, 
which  passes  into  yellowish-olive,  and  this  becoming  more 
dusky  prevails  over  the  mantle  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coTerts 
bluish-grey ;  lesser  \\*ing-coverts  greyish-blue  ;  greater  wing- 
coverts  bluish-black,  edged  with  greyish-blue  and  broadly 
tipped  with  yellowish- white,  forming  a  conspicuous  bar  across 
the  wings ;  quills  bluish-black,  those  of  the  wing  edged  with 
light  greenish-blue,  which  is  broadest  on  the  tertials,  those 
of  the  tail  darkest  on  the  inner  web  and  indistinctly  barred 
with  a  deeper  shade ;  the  outer  pair  of  tail-quills  white  on 
the  outer  web,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  inner  web ;  the  chin  and 
throat  glossy  black,  meeting  the  black  band  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck  and  continued  in  a  broad  stripe  along  the  mesial  line 
to  the  vent ;  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  belly,  and  the  flanks, 
dull  sulphur-yellow ;  lower  wing-coverts  dull  white ;  the 
quills  beneath,  shining  grey;  lower  tail-coverts  white  and 
black  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  lead-colour. 

The  whole  length  is  rather  less  than  six  inches.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  longest  primary, 
two  inches  and  seven-eighths :  the  third  and  fifth  primaries 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  fourth. 

The  female  does  not  differ  much  from  the  male ;  but  her 
colours  arc  less  bright,  and  the  black  stripe  down  the  breast 
and  belly  is  not  conspicuous.  In  the  3'oung  the  darker 
colours  are  much  more  dingy  and  the  white  is  tinged  with 
yellow. 

40"  N.  long.  ^S**  W.),  nearlj  half  way  between  the  Azores  and  the  American 
coast,  but  the  Editor  has  not  been  able  to  consult  the  original  authority  for  the 
statement,  which  beenis  oi>en  to  suspicion. 
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Pahus  cjeruleus,  LinneeuB*, 
THE  BLUE  TITMOUSE. 

The  Blue  Titmouse^  like  the  speciea  last  described,  is 
generally  distributed  in  this  eouutry,  and  being  very  com- 
mon its  beauty  and  sprightlineas  aro  on  that  account  not  so 
highly  appreciated  as  they  deserve.  It  frequents  woodSy 
hedgerows,  orcliards  and  gardens,  often  entering  onr  towns, 
and  remains  with  us  throughout  the  year.  There  are  few 
birds  which  are  eotnnionly  believed  to  do  more  harm  than 
this,  and  by  nearly  all  gardeners  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  their 
worst  foes.  They  see  it  busily  at  work  on  a  fruit-tree— bud 
after  bud  coming  under  its  scrutiny,  while  the  protective 
covering  of  each  drops  on  the  ground  and  shews  the  destruc- 
tion done.  Content  with  such  imperfect  evidence,  they  go 
their  way  vowing  vengeance  on  the  Bluecap,  and  when 
they  get  the  chance  are  mostly  as  good  as  their  word, 
*  By^  NaL  Bd.  12,  1.  p.  341  (17tl({), 
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In  many  parishes  in  England  a  price  not  long  since  used  to 
to  be  paid  by  the  charchwardens  for  the    heads   of  this 
species  and  its  congeners  under  the  general  name  of  Tom- 
tits, on  account  of  the  loss  they  were  believed  to  inflict  on 
the  gardeners.     Yet  none  can  be  more  mistaken  than  these 
men.     If  they  watched  more  closely  they   woold  see  that 
while  all  the  buds  were  looked  over  some  of  them  only  were 
picked  open.     Often  a  single  bird  or  the  whole  family-party 
will  alight  on  a  tree,  and,  after  a  very  brief  survey,  will  go  on 
to  the  next,  where  perhaps  a  prolonged  stay  will  be  made. 
To  man's  eyes  the  two  trees  are  just  alike  and  the  buds  at 
the  same  stage  of  growth — ^there  is  no  seeming   difference 
between  any  two  on  the  same  bough.     The  bird   however 
knows  better :  the  germ  of   the  one  is  sound,  that  of  the 
other  infected,  and  hence  the  choice  it  uses.     Hardly  any 
portion  of  the  bud  itself  is  eaten ;  the  egg  or  the  insect 
already  lodged  there  is  the  morsel   sought.      The  bud  of 
course  when  picked  open  is  in  most  cases  utterly  destroyed, 
but  with  it  is  also  destroyed  the  potential  destroyer  of  more 
buds  than  any  one  can  tell.     The  damage  of  which  the  gar- 
dener thinks  ho  sees  the  doing  has  really  been  done  before, 
perhaps  some  mouths  before.     There  can  in  truth  be  little 
doubt  that  this  Titmouse  with  others  of  the  genus  is  a  very 
groat  benefactor  to  the  horticulturist,  and  hardly  ever  more 
so  than  when  the  careless  spectator  of  its  deeds  is  supposing 
it  to  bo  bent  on  mischief. 

The  evidence  of  numerous  attentive  observers  might  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  statement  just  advanced.  Thus 
Selby  says  that  ho  is  convinced  of  the  accusations  having 
been  **  inconsiderately  made."  Knapp  gives  details  of  the 
numbers  of  insects  the  Bluecap  destroys,  and  declaims  against 
the  custom  of  rewarding  its  destruction.  Mr.  Weir  with  his 
usual  perseverance  observed  that  a  pair  fed  their  young  475 
times  in  the  space  of  seventeen  hours,  sometimes  bringing  a 
single  large  caterpillar,  at  other  times  two  or  three  small 
ones.  Thompson,  who  examined  the  stomachs  of  a  number 
of  examples  from  December  to  March,  finding  them  to  con- 
tain the  remains  of  insects  and  very  few  of  them  any  vege- 
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table  food,  rcmfirks  that  this  bird  is  "  savagely  »laughtaild'* 
in  the  vei-y  act  of  saving  the  buds  by  means  wbich  man  with 
alibis  power  could  not  employ.  Mr.  Stevenson  also  justly 
obson^es  of  the  hatred  to  the  bird  shewn  by  gardeners  that 
'*even  the  most  obstinate  of  that  opinionated  race  need  but 
dissect  tbo  next  victim  of  bis  folly  to  know  that  he  lias  killed 
a  friend,"  Finally  Mr.  Bond  has  supplied  Messrs »  Sharpo 
and  Dresser  with  the  results  of  his  experience  to  the  eifeet 
that  this  Titmouse  feeds  its  young  very  much  with  the  sinall 
larvf©  of  the  gooseberry- moth — that  well-known  ravager 
of  gardens,  to  say  nothing  of  *  A phideii  and  other  insects, 
while  it  also  preys  on  the  grubs  of  the  wood- boring  beetles, 
including  Scolt^t as  deBtruvtor— the  worst  foe  of  the  elm,  and 
on  maggots  from  the  round  galls  so  common  on  young  oaks- 
Insects,  in  their  various  stages,  and  of  many  different 
kinds,  thus  are  the  principal  food  of  the  Bluecap  throughout 
the  year,  and  though  it  has  been  often  credited  with  eating 
com,  small  seeds*  and  other  vegetable  matter,  especially  in 
wintt*r,  the  assertions  that  it  does  so  seem  to  be  rather  founded 
on  exceptional  instances,  if  they  do  not  rest  on  imperfect 
observation.  But  flesh  or  fat  is  very  attractive  to  it,  and  it  is 
a  constant  visitor  to  the  carrion  hung  up  near  dog- kennels. 
When  searching  for  food,  which  is  its  almost  incessant  occu- 
pation, it  is  far  from  shy,  wliile  from  its  restless  inquisitive* 
ness,  the  grotesque  postures  it  assumes,  and  its  cheerful  calls, 
there  are  few  birds  which  are  more  amusing  to  watch.  Its 
notes  vary  much  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  those 
uttered  hy  the  cock  in  spring  must  be  deemed  a  song,  though 
its  best  vocal  efforts  possess  but  little  melody. 

The  Blue  Titmouse  generally  builds  in  a  hole  in  a  wall  or 
a  tree,  almost  always  shewing  a  preference  for  one  with  a  very 
narrow  opening :  the  nest  is  much  like  that  of  the  last 
species,  but  feathers  are  more  commonly  and  largely  used, 
and  the  felted  mass  of  hairs  is  sometimes  almost  wanting. 


*  Tlka  aUi»d  tpecics  no  doubt  »it  mme  neeclA  and  are  eapeekDj  foiiJ  of 
o!  the  iitn-flower,  but  Mr.  Bljth  aays  (Field  Nat.  i.  p.  269)  tlittt  he  ha^  neTwr 
knvwB  thi*  bird  touch  them,  or  in  confiseEneni  c*t  Ibe  twdi  commonlj  given 
to  cise^bircU. 
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The  eggs  are  said  to  he  occasionally  sixteen  or  eighteen  In" 
number,  but  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  are  most  usaalljr 
fonnd.  They  are  white,  finely  spotted  or  speckled  with  light 
red,  but  perhaps  less  so  than  those  of  any  other  British 
species  of  Titmouse,  and  measure  from  '62  to  '54  hy  from 
*47  to  -43  in. 

WTien  the  Blue  Titmouse  has  taken  possession  of  a  hole, 
she  is  not  easily  induced  to  quit  it,  but  defends  her  nest  and 
eggs  with  great  courage  and  pertinacity,  puffing  out  her 
feathers,  hissing  like  a  snake,  and  trying  to  repel  the  fingers 
of  the  intruder  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  for  her  among  birds*- 
neating  boys  in  some  parts  the  name  of  *' Billy  Biter".* 
The  branch  containing  the  nest  may  even  be  sawn  oflf  and 
conveyed  to  a  distance  (a  cruel  experiment)  without  the 
mother  leaving  it,  and  cases  have  been  known  in  which,  when 
this  has  been  done,  she  has  still  continued  to  sit  on  her  eggs, 
hatch  them,  and  rear  her  brood.  With  equal  persistence  will 
this  species  year  after  year  use  as  a  nursery  the  same  hole, 
and  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  on  record.  In 
1770,  according  to  one  account,  in  1785,  according  to  another, 
it  is  said  that  a  pair  of  these  birds  built  their  nest  in  a  large 
earthenware  bottle  which  had  been  left  to  drain  in  the  branchea 
of  a  tree  in  a  garden  at  Oxbridge  in  the  township  of  Hartbum, 
near  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  safely  hatched  their  young.  The 
bottle  having  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  position  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  farm,  then  and  still  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Calleuder,  was  frequented,  for  the  same  purpose  and  with  a 
like  result,  until  182*2,  when,  the  tree  becoming  decayed,  the 
bottle  was  placed  in  one  near  by,  and  the  tenancy  continued 
until  1851.  In  that  year  the  occupiers  of  the  farm  onutted 
drawing  out  the  old  nest,  as  had  been  then*  constant  practice 
before  the  breeding  season,  and  in  consequence  the  birds  chose 
another  place ;  hot  in  1852,  they  returned  to  the  bottle,  and 
have  since  annually  built  in  it  or  in  a  second  bottle,  which  has 
lately  been  placed  close  by  it,  up  to  the  present  year,  1873 
with  the  exception  of  one  season  when  a  pair  of  the  Great 
Titmouse  took  possession  of  their  inheritance.  The  intruders 
*  Bjr  some  writcra  thb  oatoe  is  given  an  **  Willow-biter.'* 
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were  shot,  and  the  tenancy  it  is  hoped  vnll  not  be  again 
disturbed/ 

The  general  distribution  of  the  Blue  Titmonse  in  this 
eonntry  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  it  breeds  in  every  county 
of  Great  Britain  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  only  species  of  Titmonse  which  has  been  noticed  in 
Orkney,  and  there  only  once,  bnt  Dr,  Baxby  iucludes  it 
among  the  birds  of  Shetland,  It  is  very  common,  more  so 
than  any  other  of  the  genns,  in  Ireland.  Its  range  in  Nor- 
way seems  to  be  at  present  nndeeidcd,  but  Herr  Collett,  in 
1B71,  found  it  breeding  in  lat.  54",  though  it  is  scarce  beyond 
Trontlhjem,  In  Sweden  Prof.  Sundevall  says  he  has  no 
certain  assnrance  of  its  occorreoce  further  north  than  lat* 
61^  In  Finland  it  seems  to  be  most  commonly  seen  in 
spring  and  autumn  but  its  nest  is  only  know^  to  have  been 
once  found,  Ilerr  Meves  says  that  it  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  near  Archangel,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
recorded  from  any  other  locality  in  Northern  Enssia,  and  it 
even  migrates  in  winter  from  the  western  and  southern  parts, 
while  it  is  not  found  beyond  the  UraL  It  was  observed  by 
Menetries  at  Lenkoran,  and  by  Messrs,  Dickson  and  Ross  at 
Erzeroom  and  Tortoone.  De  Filippi  supposes  tb at  he  noticed 
it  breeding  at  Kasvin,  bnt  the  Blue  Titmouse  of  southern 
Persia  has,  from  its  dnller  colonringy  been  lately  described 
Ijy  Mr*  Blanford  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of 
Partt»  perskit^.  Strickland  procured  it  in  Asia  Minor;  It 
does  not  seem  to  oecur  in  Palestine  nor  in  any  of  the  islands 
of  the  Egean,  though  it  is  more  or  less  common  in  Turkey, 
continental  Greece  and  Crete.  Thence  it  is  found  throughout 
the  remainder  of  Europe^  and  the  more  western  islands  of 
tbe  Mediterranean,  being  replaced  however  in  North  Africa 
and  the  Canaries  by  the  brighter-coloured  I\  tenerijfce, 

*  Tho  kiBiJikeM  of  Mr.  Jamei  Clepbao  enables  tlie  Editor  to  mj  that  the 
«iriiMt  fmblubo^  neord  d  tbi*  ncvl  tnu  is  tbe  '  Newcutle  Couni&t  *  of  Mjiy  Ist, 
1810,  tbe  tUte  Ibere  tsngned  for  tbe  Crst  teniuiej  of  tbe  bottte  beiag  1786  ;  Uut 
Mr  Hchvmd6*f  who  hjul  retided  in  fitockinn  froto  1814,  givee  it  a*  1779  (Aniit 
Slock toD*  p.  IB&}.  Tbauka  to  Cimon  Tri«tmin,  the  Ijiter  jjartictil&n  were  gathered 
OB  tlio  spot  bj  the  Eilitor,  Tbie  cmo  imy  be  oonspMod  with  that  of  tbe  Falcous 
•ntiooeil  (page  5S,  ncyte). 
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The  male  has  the  biU  dusky,  with  horn-coloured  edges : 
the  irides  dark  hazel :  the  foreheatl  and  a  line  running  back- 
ward over  each  eye,  so  as  to  completely  encircle  the  head, 
white,  the  crown  of  the  head  blue,  light  in  front  and  darker 
behind  ;  a  band  of  dusky  blue  runs  from  the  nostril  to  the 
eye,  and  thence  above  each  ear-covert  to  the  nape,  whence  it 
descends,  on  either  side  of  the  neck,  behind  the  cheeks, 
which  are  white  ;  behind  this  band  the  nape  is  whitish  ;  the 
mantle,  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  yellowish-green ; 
wings  and  tail  blue  ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  the  tertials 
tipped  with  white  ;  the  chin  and  throat  are  of  a  bluish -black, 
which  meets  the  dark  band  of  the  sides  of  the  neck;  the 
breast,  beUy  and  flanks,  snlpbur-yellow,  with  a  mesial  stripe 
of  blaish-black  on  the  first  wing-  and  tail-feathers  beneath, 
pearl-grey :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  blnish-grey. 

The  whole  length  is  four  inches  and  a  half.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  two  inches  and  three- 
eighths  ;  the  third  and  fourth  primaries  equal  and  longest. 

In  winter  the  dark  patch  on  the  throat  is  mottled  with 
white.  The  female  is  less  bright  in  colour  than  the  male. 
The  young  are  marked  liko  the  adults,  but  all  their  tints  are 
more  dingy,  and  their  plumage  is  suflfused  with  yellow. 

By  Kaup  this  bird,  with  the  Pams  ci/anm  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Siberia,  has  been  removed  to  a  genus  Cyanisie^t 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  former  at  least,  is  qoite  unnecessary. 

The  fondness  for  flesh  and  fat  which,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  Bluecap  shews  is  shared  by  other  species  of  the  genus 
ParuSf  and  many  persons  who  delight  in  watching  the  actions 
of  these  lively  little  birds  attract  them  to  spots  where  they 
can  be  conveniently  obsenred  by  ministering  to  this  taste. 
No  mode  of  enticing  them  is  better  than  that  of  hanging  a 
lump  of  suet  or  tallow  by  a  short  string  to  the  end  of  a  flexi- 
ble rod  stuck  aslant  into  the  ground  close  to  the  window  of  a 
sitting-room.  It  is  seldom  long  before  a  Titmouse  of  some 
kind  finds  the  dainty,  and  once  found  visits  arc  constantly 
made  to  it  until  every  morsel  is  consumed.  No  other  bird 
can  succeed  in  keeping  a  foothold  on  the  swinging  lure,  but 
the  strong  grasp  of  a  Titmouse  renders  the  feat  easy  for  hina. 
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The   CoAL-TiTMorsE  or  Coal-Mouse,  to  use  its  earliest 
English  namef,  ig  almost  as  generally  distributed  iu  tbis 

•  fiyjit.  Nat.  Bti  12,  i.  p.  841  tl70tt). 

f  So  Mftrrett,  in  1667  (Pinax  Ecrom  Kftttiniliura  BnUnnic*Aruai,  p.  I78X 
caXled  this  birJ,  biifimog  itt  rmrac  CaHnmariuM,  The  Freorli  CfMrhonniirr.^ 
nppUetl  lo  this  oa  well  «i  to  tbo  Great  Titnuoaae,  equ.'illj  uh^wa  the  mcjuung  of 
the  wonl  which  most  kter  autlion  hAve  9pet(  ^*  Coh  "  ;  hut  na  it  Las  clearlj 
tioChing  to  lio  wiib  cok^  the  pla-nt  (lUi  foiiad  in  fo/rwort  and  ro/nsccd),  and  we 
have  long  gireo  up  spelliog  the  name  of  the  foe!  we  bum  otherwise  than  **co4l  '\ 
it  ii  WTODg  tn  ke«p  '*  Cote  "  at  the  distmguiabini^  pmllx  of  thi*  Tiifnouiie.  It 
mtiy  t^  urged  tbAl  Uie  6«nQaji«  tet  tu  the  esanple,  wruing  Kohl-Meit  and  not 
KohU'Meise ;  bill  htfro  the  #  la  doobileii  dropped  by  wny  of  abbreviation  or 
eflphonj.     It  majr  alao  be  remarked  Uiat  tJte  aeooiid  nylbbk^  of  the  word  **  Til* 
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country  as  either  the  Great  or  the  Blue  Ti tmonse,  and  inlimbits 
woods,  plautations  and  shrabberies,  particalarl^*  siicli  a^ 
coutain  firs.  Like  those  bmls  also,  this  speciea  sIavs  with 
us  tliij  whole  year  round,  though  somewhat  varying^  its  baants 
according  to  season,  and  is  constantly  in  motion^  roving  in 
troops  from  tree  to  tree  in  eager  search  of  food,  often  asso- 
ckted  with  the  Oolden-crcBted  Wren  and  accompanied  by 
the  Trcccreeper,  while  eommunity  of  occupation  sometime® 
brings  it  into  contact  with  a  (lock  of  Redpolls.  Insects  form 
its  chief  food  for  the  ^eater  part  of  the  year,  and  MacgiUivray 
thought  it  lived  entirely  upon  thera  ;  but  various  berries  and 
seeds  are  also  eaten  by  it,  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  being 
carried  off  and  hidden  for  future  use.  Thompson  found 
fragments  of  stone  in  its  stomach,  a  fact  pointing  to  what,  on 
other  evidence,  is  pretty  well  established,  namely,  that  this  bird 
is  more  vegotiirian  in  its  diet  than  either  of  the  species  of 
Titmouse  already  described.  Though  most  generally  engag<ed 
uioong  the  brauches  of  trees,  it  often  comes  to  the  ground  in 
search  of  the  pupie  and  larvie  which  are  concealed  in  the 
grass  as  w^ell  as  the  seeds,  especially  tliose  of  the  fir,  which 
have  dropped  from  above,  Mtuigillivray  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Hepburn  tliat  it  delights  in  examining  a  ditch  which 
1ms  juHt  lieen  cleaned  out,  and  that  he  had  seen  it  pull  small 
earth-worms  to  pieces  and  devour  them. 

The  notes  of  this  bird  have  a  general  resemblance  to  those 
of  its  congoijcrs,  and  like  them  are  subject  to  frequent 
repetition,  but  they  are  usually  more  shrill  and  can  be  at  once 
distinguished  l>y  a  practised  ear.  The  observer  last  named 
says  that  he  has  heard  it  **  compound  a  note,  which  is  repeated 
for  twenty  minutes  or  so,  nod  then  seem  to  forget  it",  but 
the  same  has  been  and  may  be  remarked  of  most  species  of  Tit- 
mouse.  The  spring-notes  of  the  cock  are  varied,  and,  though 

mouse" — A  fMjaaiblo  exitknation  nf  tJiti  first  bavicg  been  lUready  (p.  333)  given — 
Km  nothinic  to  do  with  ibe  qaii(lrii]:»ed  so  calleil,  bnt  it  ta  cogual<;  ^'iih  the  root 
of  tbe  French  Mitmipf^  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mtue^  the  Oerman  and  Bonif^h  Ateiac,  the 
Sfreflish  jVe^  and  tbe  Dutch  Mfes  (pi.  Mtrzrn),  It  may  therefore  be  douUtful 
whether  the  plural  of  *'  TitmouBe  *'  sKoukl  be  "  Titmice  "  as  nufttom  hj%a  it,  bat  the 
EclUor  has  not  the  eouragg  to  use  ^ '  Titmouse^",  thoagh  he  belie vea  he  baa  heard  E^aI 
AngUans  etiy  *'  TitmouBen  ^\  jtiut  as  they  always  u»e  the  old  form  Aoiijea  for  k(Hae*^' 
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not  very  muBicnl,  aro  yet  to  he  deemed  a  eong,  ceasm|if  as  soon 
as  the  yoiiii^  uro  Imtched.  The  nest  in  placed  in  tlio  crmce 
of  a  wall,  or  more  freqneuUy  io  the  bole  of  a  rotten  htump 
which  the  birds  often  excavate  for  theniBelvew,  goncrally 
choosing  a  place  near,  or  even  below,  the  Borfjice  of  the 
ground,  and  Selby  says  lio  has  found  it  in  the  entrance  of  a 
mole's  or  a  raouse*8  burrow.*  It  is  built  of  moss^  mixed  with 
wool  and  Imir  felted  togetlier — rabl Jits'  fur  being  very  com- 
monly used,  and  featliera  are  said  to  bo  sometimes  added. 
The  eggs  measure  from  '(iS  to  *56  by  from  *47  to  *44  in.,  and 
are  from  six  to  eight  in  number,  white,  spotted  or  speckled, 
but  seldom  Idotched,  with  light  red— the  markings  being 
somewhat  larger  than  those  on  the  eggs  of  the  Blue  Tit- 
moose, 

The  Coal'Titmooso  seems  to  be  more  common  in  England 
now  than  formerly.  Both  Montagu  and  Selby  agree  in 
saying  that  according  to  their  experience  it  was  less  numer- 
ous than  the  Marsh'Titmouae,  next  to  be  described,  whereas 
the  contrary  is  certainly  the  ciise  at  tho  present  day,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  latter  having  grown  scarcer  in 
England,  In  Scotland,  Sir  William  Jardine,  writing  in 
1839,  said  that  it  had  become  the  most  abundant  species  of 
the  tribe,  or  was  seen,  at  least  in  winter,  in  greater  profusion 
than  any  other,  though  ten  or  twelve  years  before  it  was  by 
no  means  common »  Its  increase  he  ascribed »  and  no  doubt 
truly,  to  the  increase  of  plantations  which  were  rapidly 
advancing  to  maturity.  It  breeds  in  every  county  of  Great 
Britain  as  far  as  Sutherland,  and  in  the  autumn  of  18G2  was 
observed,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  in  Caithness.  It 
seems  to  be  common  in  suitable  localities  throughout  Ireland, 
but  before  tracing  its  range  Wyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom  some  remarks  are  necessary* 

The  thoroughness  with  which  Messrs.  Dresser  and  Sharpe 
have  lately  been  investigating  tho  ornithology  of  Europe  has 
led  them  to  detect  a  difference,  easily  seen  when  pointed  ont, 

*  Hr  Bond  ooee  foimd  ii  sal  on  tke  Invicli  of  a  fir,  cloito  to  tho  U>Je»  very 
like  ibai  ul  n  LoD|;tftiled  TilauNKe,  but  tDuch  runitdcr  (S&ool.  f».  711  i)* 
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but  never  before  shewn  to  exist,  between  oar  Coal- Titmouse 
and  tlio  continental  bird  with  whicli  it  had  always  been 
deemed  identical,  and  to  regard  the  former  as  distinct.  This 
difference  will  presently  be  described,  and  the  Editor  does 
not  wish  to  overlook  its  magnitude,  bnt  the  value  to  be 
attached  t^  it  is  quite  another  matter.  Hereon  each  must 
judge  for  himself.  In  the  Editor's  eyes  the  difference  does 
not  amount  to  a  specific  distinction,  as  it  does  in  those  of  his 
industrious  friends,  for  he  finds  that  examples  of  this  bird, 
killed  during  the  breeding-si^ason  in  one  of  the  oldest 
Scottish  pine-forests,  though  more  resembling  English  than 
foreign  specimens,  are  yet  intermediate  between  them — a 
fact  which  seems  to  shew  that  specific  differentiation  has 
not  been  entirely  established.  He,  therefore,  is  compelled 
to  refuse  recognition  to  the  Pari(8  hritunnkus  described  by 
Messrs,  Sharpe  and  Bresser  (Ann.  and  Mag,  Nat,  Hist. 
Ser.  4,  viii.  p,  4S7),  and  sinee  figured  iu  their  beautiful  work 
(parts  XI.  and  xii,),  while  congratulating  them  on  their 
acumen  in  having  indicated  what  one  school  of  naturalists 
would  certainly  call  an  **  incipient  species'*;  and  in  forming 
this  resolve  he  has  been  largely  helped  by  the  kindness  of 
those  gentlemen,  which  has  enabled  him  to  study  and  com- 
pare the  typical  specimens  with  a  considerable  series  of 
others,  containing  also  three  examples  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  junior,  which,  though  obtained  in  Norfolk, 
da  not  differ  from  continenUil  specimens,  and  may  be  of 
foreign  parentage,  thus  shomng  that  the  true  I\  ate}\  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  would  separate  P.  britannictt^  from  it,  has 
occurred  in  England,  and  is  possibly  an  occasional  straggler 
to  this  country. 

On  the  supposition  that  our  Coal-Titmouse  is  distinct 
from  the  true  P*  ater,  there  is  as  yet  no  c\idenc-e  of  the 
former  occurring  elsewhere  than  in  the  British  Islands,  but  if 
we  regard  it  merely  as  a  local  race  then  the  species  will  be 
fonud  to  be  very  widely  spread.  In  Norway,  it  is  said  by 
Herr  Nordvi  to  have  been  observed  on  two  occasions  nt  Yadso 
iu  East  Finmark,  but  according  to  Herr  Collett  it  does  not 
ordinarily  range  beyond  Nordland.    In  Sweden  and  Finland 
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its  limits  lie  between  lat.  63"'  and  lat.  65^  N,^  and  it  has 
been  shot  at  Arcbangel.  Tbeoce  it  probaUy  extends  across 
the  Rusman  Empire  to  Lake  Baikal  and  Dauuiia ;  for 
Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  were  informed  by  Dr,  Tackza- 
nowski  that  birds  from  that  country  agree  prGcisely  with 
European  specimens,  Br,  von  Schrenck  says  the  same  of 
examples  from  Amooriand,  and  Dr.  von  Middeiidorff  met 
with  it  on  the  shorea  of  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk;  bot  the  raf-vg 
pektnensls^  lately  described  by  Pere  David  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  154), 
which  seems  to  differ  from  I\  ater  only  in  having  the 
feathers  of  the  crown  lengthened,*  may  have  been  the  bird 
o}>tained  by  the  Russian  travellers.  The  sonthern  limits  of 
7'.  ati'r  in  Asia  cannot  yet  be  given,  bnt  it  does  not  seem  to 
reach  the  Himalayas,  its  place  in  part  at  least  of  those 
mountains  being  taken  by  the  allied  P,  atkinsonl,  if  that  be 
not  the  young  of  some  other  species.  Canon  Tristram  found 
it  abundant  in  the  cedar-groves  of  the  Lebanon,  and  it  is  said 
to  he  common  in  the  Caucasus,  tboogh  in  southern  Russia 
and  the  Crimea  it  occurs  hut  rarely,  Mr,  Robson  has  met  vrith 
it  at  Constantinople,  but  it  has  not  been  included  among  the 
birds  of  Greece,  though  Lord  Lilford  says  it  is  occasionally  seen 
in  Corfa  in  i^inter.  It  is  not  common  in  Italy,  but  passes  the 
SDmmer  in  the  mountains  and  descends  to  the  phiins  in  autumn. 
It  is  also  found  in  Sicily,  where  it  is  said  hy  Sig.  Benoit  to 
breed  in  Ivites'  nests,  and  it  inhabits  Spain  and  Portugal* 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  it  is  a  very  well-known  bird, 
In  Algeria  its  place  is  taken  by  I\  ledoujci. 

The  adult  male  has  the  bill  black :  the  irides  hazel :  the 
top  of  the  head,  aud  the  upper  part  of  the  ear-coverts,  glossy 
bbick,  which  divides  on  the  back  of  the  head  into  two  broad 
hands  running  do^Ti  to  the  scapulars,  and  leaving  between 
them  a  conspicuous  white  nape  ;  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the 
neck,  white  ;  mantle  olive-grey,  with,  in  some  examples,  a 
bluish  tinge  on  the  upper  part,  the  olive  always  prevailing 
lower  down  and  passing  into  brownish  fawn-colour  on  the 


*  Thli  chAncter  la  to  tomd  exteni  «h«rc<l  bj  Jupaiidse  ipecimeQa,  formerljr, 
«Bd  ■till  hy  Dr.  FiDKb,  ivferrod  to  P.  aUr* 
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ramp  *  ;  upper  tail-coTerts  greenish  fawn-ooloor ;  the  upper 
wing-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  doll  white,  formiDg  two  con- 
Bpicaons  lines  of  spots  across  the  wings;  quills  blackish- 
grey,  edged  i^-ith  greenish-grey  ;  the  tertials  tipped  with  dnll 
white ;  the  chin  and  throat,  black,  which  extends  upwards 
towards  the  sides  of  the  neck,  bat  not  so  far  as  to  meet  the 
black  bands  before  mentioned  ;  breast  dall  white,  passing  into 
pale  fawn-colonr  on  the  belly,  flanks  and  lower  tail-coTerts ; 
quills  beneath,  shining  grey ;  those  of  the  wings  edged  in- 
wardly with  white  near  the  base  :  legs,  toes  and  daws,  dark 
leaden -grey. 

The  whole  length  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing  two  inches  and  three- 
eighths  ;  the  third  and  fifth  primaries  equal  in  length,  and 
shorter  than  the  fourth  which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

Females  are  more  dull  in  colour ;  the  young  have  no  gloss 
on  the  head,  the  white  is  perceptibly  tinged  with  dusky- 
yellow,  especially  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  greenish  edges  of 
the  quills  are  more  conspicuous. 

In  continental  examples  of  P.  ater  the  mantle  is  of  a  clear 
bluish-grey,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  tinged  with  green, 
and  the  upper  tail-coverts  alone  are  fawn-colour ;  the  edges  of 
the  quills  also  have  a  perceptibly  bluish  tinge. 

This  bird  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  Marsh- Titmouse 
by  the  white  patch  on  the  nape  and  by  the  white  spots  on 
the  wing-coverts,  which  are  always  present,  neither  being 
found  in  the  Marsh- Titmouse  at  any  age.  Both  these 
species  have  been  needlessly  removed  by  Kaup  to  a  genus 
IWcUp. 

The  \'igiiette  represents  the  sternum  of  the  Great  Titmouse. 

*  Ma<';:illivr;iy  hays  that  when  the  i»lumage  is  new  all  the  feathers  of  the  liack 
are  tin^e*!  at  the  tip  with  hrowni.sli -yellow,  ])ut  when  worn  that  part  is  blalsh- 
grey.     In  winter  also  the  black  feathers  of  the  throat  are  tipped  with  white. 


Marsh-titmouse. 
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THE  MARSH-TITMOUSE. 

Patms  palustris. 

The  ilAKsn-TiTMOUSE,  if  not  so  f^euerally  distributed  nn 
Komo  otbera  of  the  geutis,  is  yet  plootiful  iih  a  species  in  many 
localities,  and,  as  itw  name  implies,  is  more  partial  Ihnn  tlie 
rest  to  low  trftcts  of  land  bearing  willowfi  and  alders,  and  U» 
Bwampy  ground  near  woods;  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  sutdi  situations,  and  often  visits  orcliards  ami  gardens, 
though  it  docs  not  much  alfect  high  trees,  generally  preferring 
coppice  and  brushwood.  Like  its  congeners,  it  remains  in 
this  country  throughout  the  year,  and  otherwise  resembles 
them  in  its  active  and  sprightly  habits,  flitting  from  place  to 
place,  feeding  on  insects  iu  their  dilTerentstjiges,  and  towards 
autuinij  and  in  winter  on  the  seeds  and  berries  of  various 
plants,  though  the  quest  of  insects  idwa3's  forms  its  chief  occu- 
pation. In  the  pursuit  of  its  prey  Mr.  iVlston  has  observed  it, 
he  says  (ZooL  p,  6891).  thrust  its  hill  under  the  scales  of  the 

*  S/ii.  NftU  Ed.  12,  [.  p.  Sll  (17661. 
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rough  bark  of  a  Scotch  fir,  and  prise  them  off  with  a  jerk 

wljich  Ken  lis  thera  to  some  distance. 

This  bird  makes  its  nest  in  holes  in  old  willows,  and 
especially  chooses  those  which,  gro^^ing  by  the  sides  of  streams 
and  rivers,  aro  every  few  years  polled :  but  other  suitable  trees 
and  rotten  atumps  are  also  used,  and  it  has  been  knoHii  to 
breed  in  a  rat*s  bole  In  the  gi'ound.  Montagu  says  he  has 
seen  it  artfully  excavating  the  decayed  part  of  a  willow,  and 
cart-Tfdng  the  chips  in  its  bill  to  some  distance,  always  work- 
ing downwards,  and  making  the  bottom  larger  than  the 
entrance.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  on  a  bed  of  chips  or 
fragments  of  rotten  wood,  and  consists  of  moss  mixed  with 
willow-down  and  sometimes  a  little  wool,  felted  together  with 
hair,  especially  rabbits*  for,  the  whole  being  often  lined  with 
soft  willow-down.  The  eggs  are  from  five  to  eight  in  number, 
measuring  from  '65  to  '57  by  from  '49  to  "46  in.,  white, 
spotted  with  dull  light- red,  and  generally  have  a  more  dingy 
look  than  those  of  the  other  species.  The  call-note  of 
the  Marsh -Titmouse  is  harsh  and  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  its  congeners,  sounding  like  the  syllables  **  peh" 
'*peh'*  hoarsely  pronounced^  but  the  spring-notes  of  the 
cock  are  varied,  gay,  and  more  musical. 

From  Cornwall  in  the  south-west,  the  Marsh- Tit  mouse 
may  bo  traced  throughout  all  the  counties  of  England  and 
the  greater  part  of  Wales ;  but  its  distribution  is  certainly 
local,  and  not  entirely  determined  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  marshy  ground,  for  in  Lincolnshire  it  is  not  of 
common  occurrence,  though  of  lata  years,  according  to  Mr, 
Cordeaux,  oftener  met  with  than  formerly.  Some  ornitho- 
logists think  that  where  this  species  is  abundant  the  pre- 
ceding is  rare,  and  so  conversely.  This  opinion,  considering 
the  diflference  of  their  haunts,  is  very  likely  true,  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  some  localities  each  is  to  be  found 
in  about  equal  numbers,  neither  being  very  common.  In 
Scotland  its  distribution  is  very  partial,  but" it  would  seem 
to  occur  throughout  the  eastern  Lowlands,  Lanarkshire  and 
Eenfrewshire,  It  also  inhabits  the  counties  of  Stirling, 
Fife,  Perth,  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  in  most  of  which  it 
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has  only  been  recently  remarked,  and  Mr.  Harvie  Brown 
thinks  that  it  is  rapidly  pushing  its  range  northwards.  Sir 
W.  Jardinej  in  1889,  noticed  its  decrease  in  Dumfriesshire, 
where  it  is  now  considered  only  an  occtiHional  winter- 
visitant,  its  place  heing  taken  by  the  Coal- Titmouse,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  has  there  largely  increased.  In 
Ireland,  Thompson  met  with  it  only  near  Belfast,  but  a 
specimen  has  been  shot  near  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Ball  has  seen 
it  in  the  county  Kildare, 

The  continental  range  of  the  Marsh-Titmouse  is  not  very 
easily  dotined,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  bird  to  which 
most  authorities  have  assigned  the  rank  of  a  species, 
tboagb  on  grounds  which  seem  to  the  Editor  very  slight. 
Yet  as  most  of  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  this  bird — the  ParuH  horealls  of  Baron  de  Selys- 
Longchamps^ — in  life,  declare  that  it  differs  in  habit  from 
A  pahtfttriSf  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  two  may 
perhaps  here  be  recognized,  but  their  very  close  resemblance 
in  appearance  must  be  admitted  by  all,  and  it  may  further 
be  remarked  in  connection  herewith,  that  British  examples 
of  the  Marsh-Titmouse  diflfer  somewhat  in  coloration  from 
continental  specimens,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  CoabTit- 
mouse.  With  regard  to  these  birds  Messrs.  8harpe  and 
Dresser  have  taken  even  more  than  their  usual  pains  when 
discriminating  nearly-allied  forms,  and  if  the  results  at  which 
ihey  have  arrived  are  not  entirely  convincing,  the  fact 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  care  and  labour  or  to  the 
fewness  of  the  specimens  they  have  compared.  In  their 
work,  these  gentlemen  consider  that  1\  pidtigtrts  has  been 
shewn  to  exist  in  Norway  and  Sweden  up  to  lat.  6V  N.,  and 
that  it  also  inhabits  Denmark,  Germany,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  the 
noith  of  Europe  it  is  rcphicud  by  /*.  hofeaiis,  which  also 
appears  in  the  Alps,  where  it  was  at  one  time  regarded  as 
distinct,  and  called  P,  aljwHtntt  Iry  M.  Bailly.  In  the  south- 
east of  Europe  there  occurs  another  bird,  the  P,  IngulmB  of 
Johami  Natterer,  which  seems  to  be  an  extreme  form  of 
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P.  horeaUs,  and  has  been  very  generally  acknowledged  as  a 
distiBct  species,  thoiip^li  by  some  the  P.  alpesiri^  just  men- 
tioned has  bceD  confounded  with  it.  Still  further  to  the 
eastward  other  allies  of  P.  horealiB,  to  which  the  names  of 
P,  bakalefms  and  P,  knmchafkcnsig  have  been  given,  are 
said  to  be  found.  In  North  America  this  group  of  birds  is 
represented  by  P,  atrlcapUlus  with  its  local  forms,  P.  gepten- 
triomdh,  P.  mmrinensh  and  /\  occidaitalh — ^all  originally 
desciibed  as  distinct  species,  but  now  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
varieties  by  Dr.  Cones. 

The  bill  is  black :  the  irides  dark  hazel :  the  forehead, 
croiMi  and  nape  black,  slightly  glossed  with  blnish-green ; 
the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  dull  white,  the  latter 
tinged  with  biift';  the  back  and  wing-coverts  hair-brown  ; 
tlie  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  nearly  the  same,  but  lighter 
and  inclining  to  dull  buff;  qaills  bbickish-brown,  those  of 
the  wing  edged  vAih  hair- brown  ;  the  chin  black ;  the  throat 
and  breast,  dull  white ;  belly,  flanks  and  lower  tail-coverts, 
tinged  with  dull  buff;  quills  beneath,  shining  grey;  legs, 
toes  and  claws,  bluish-bhick. 

The  whole  length  is  four  inches  and  a  half.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  two  inches  and  three- 
eighths  :  the  third  primary  shorter  than  the  fourth,  which  is 
equal  to  the  fifth,  and  these  tw^o  are  the  longest  in  the  wing. 
The  sexes  do  not  differ  in  plumage  :  the  young  resemble 
the  adults,  but  have  the  colours  less  bright. 

By  many  authors  the  Paruhe  are  thought  to  bear  affinity 
to  the  Crows,  and  some  members  of  both  groups  certainly 
have  in  common  the  habit  of  grasping  their  prey  with  one 
foot  while  picking  it.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  birds  more 
useful  to  the  gardener  and  the  planter  than  the  four  species 
of  Titmouse  now  desLTibed  do  not  exist  in  Britain.  The 
worst  that  can  be  proved  against  them  is  that  they  occa- 
sionally  help  themselves  to  hazel-nuts  and  walnuts,  and  that 
sometimes  a  bird  acquires  the  tnck  of  taking  bees  from  their 
hives.  This  last  must  be  regarded  as  an  individual  pecu- 
liarity, and  when  observed  should,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
race,  be  speedily  stopped  by  the  destruction  of  the  malefactor. 
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PaRUS   CBIBTATU8,  LinnfiBUB^* 

THE    CRESTED    TITMOUSE. 

PaniB  cristutus. 

The  Ceested  Titmodse  is  as  local  iti*Iiritain  as  the 
Bpecies  iilready  Jescribcil  are  common.  It  was  first  included 
as  a  British  Bird  by  Walcott,  who.  in  1789,  said,  ''This 
bird  has  been  lately  observed  in  Scotland,  onco  in  a  con- 
siderable flock/*  In  1802  Montagu  stated  that  it  was  **  not 
uncoramon  amongst  the  large  tracts  of  pines  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  particularly  in  tho  forest  of  Glenmoorf,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  from  whence  we  have  seen 
it/*  In  the  same  year  Latham  (Gen.  Spi.  SoppL  ii.  p.  255) 
confirmed  the  fact  of  the  species  being  plentiful  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  pine- forests,  whence,  he 

*  8j8t.  Nat.  Rd.  12,  L  p.  840  0"^6), 

1*  Mr.  C^n^y  uifonoi  the  Bditar  that  tbe  very  oirt  timber,  f^anaisiing  ehieflj  of 
Sooteb  fin  and  oakii,  in  thb  forest,  tbe  D&me  of  which  u  more  coirectlj  spelt 
(BsmiOR,  wia  est  down  towardi  tbe  end  of  the  hutt  oefotury. 
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added,  he  had  received  n  sporimen,  then  ia  his  posBessioti. 
Selhy,  io  IBSB,  said  tliat  he  liad  looked  for  it  in  vain,  hut 
that  he  had  been  told  by  Sir  William  Jardiae  of  ita  breeding 
not  far  from  OlaBguw,  and  Sir  William,  who  had  bee« 
*?qually  iiusueceHsfnl  in  meeting  with  it  in  his  own  countr}% 
mentioned  in  1830  (B.  Gr,  Br.  and  Irel.  ii.  p.  177)  that  tHs 
information  was  supplied  by  Lieut.  Chauner.  Mr*  Thomas 
Miurphersou  Grant,  in  some  notes  on  birds  iu  the  eastern 
counties  of  Scotland  with  which  he  favoured  this  work,  says 
that  lie  had  seen  the  species  in  considerable  nnnibers  and 
ppsscased  a  specimen,  shot  by  himself,  most  likely,  from 
what  Macgillivray  tells  us,  in  Strathspey ;  while  Mr.  Bigg© 
forwarded  the  information  that  in  the  snmiaer  of  1837  he 
observed  several  examples  in  the  pass  of  Killicrankie. 

From  later  inqnirers,  who  have  profited  by  the  experienc 
of  their  predecessors,  we  now  know  that  this  bird  is  a 
manent  resident  in  a  few  of  the  oldest  forests  of  Scotlanin 
which  have  not  lost  their  natural  growth  of  firs  and  oaks, 
hut  as  such  it  is  restricted  to  very  narrow^  limits — certain 
valleys  in  the  counties  of  Ross,  Inverness,  Perth,  Eltrin,  Banff 
and,  perhaps,  Aberdeen — for  Mr.  Gray  has  been  unable  to  trace 
it  in  Lanarkshire  during  the  last  twenty  years.  This  bei 
the  case  it  runs  great  risk  of  extermination,  and  whoever  i« 
anxious  that  tjiis  interesting  species  should  still  remain  a 
member  of  our  Fauna,  will  doubtless  readily  excuse  the 
naming  of  the  localities  it  frequents,  since  every  publication 
of  such  details  is  fraught  with  danger  to  its  existence* 
Milner  in  1847  saw  eggs,  taken  that  season  in  Strathspey- 
(Zool.  p.  2017).  which  were  probably  the  first  known  to  bave^ 
been  found  in  Britain,  In  1848  WoUey  procured  other 
specimans  from  the  same  quarter,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  Mr*  Gould  exhibited,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  birds  obtained  in  Scotland,  and  their  appear- 
ance in  the  flesh  seems  to  have  surprised  some  naturalists 
who  had  perhaps  not  appreciated  the  statements  of  older 
authors.  In  one  remnant  of  what  was  of  yore  a  vast  forest 
of  Scotch  firs,  Wolley,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  found  it  pretty 
common,  associating   with   the   Coal-Titmouse,    the    Long- 
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tailed  Titmause,  and  the  Golden-crested  Wren  ;  but  nearly 
all  the  birds  he  observed  were  cocks,  the  hens  being  no 
doiiht  on  their  nests,  which  for  want  of  time  he  was  not  able 
to  discover.  The  following  yeiir  nests  were  sent  to  him  from 
this  place  :  they  are  built  of  moss  and  wool,  felted  with  a 
little  fur  of  the  mountain-hare,  Mr.  Hancock  informed  Mr. 
Hewitson  that  some  ncBts  he  found  in  1850,  were  placed 
*'  in  holes  of  old  stumps  of  trees  from  three  to  six  feet  above 
the  ground/'  and  were  composed  of  *'  rabbitB*  or  hares*  down^ 
II  little  moss,  and  a  few  feathers/*  Mr.  Charlea  Thurnall,  in 
a  communication  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  Sharpe  and 
Dresser,  says  that  in  a  neighbouring  locality  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  Crested  Titmouse,  the  habits  of 
which  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Biuecap,  except 
that  it  was  not  quite  so  active  in  its  movements.  The  birds 
were  generally  in  family- parties  in  the  topmost  boughs  of 
the  firs,  but  they  frequently  came  to  the  ground,  apparently 
to  pick  up  a  seed  that  bad  drop|)ed  from  the  cones,  and  flew 
up  again  immediately.  For  th<^ir  nest  **they  prefer  the 
rotten  stem  of  a  fir,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high 
(there  are  scores  of  such  stumps  standing  in  the  wood,  the 
wind  having  broken  the  trees  off  at  that  height),  and  bore 
a  hole  in  the  tree  from  two  feet  to  eight  feet  above  the 
gronnd."  He  adds  that  he  had  also  found  nests  in  old 
stumps  of  very  large  trees  within  six  inches  of  the  ground, 
their  mode  of  nidification  being  thus  very  like  that  of  the 
Coal-Titmouse,  In  Germany,  however,  the  Crested  Tit- 
mouse has  been  known  to  occupy  the  forsalcen  nests  of 
Crows  and  Btiuirrels,  and  even,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Herr  Passler  and  information  furnished  by  Herr  Carl 
Sachse  to  Messrs.  Sharije  and  Dresser,  occasionally  to  build 
a  nest  for  itself,  placed  in  a  hush  and  having  a  hole  in  its 
side,  like  that  of  the  Common  Wren,  In  Scotland  it  breeds 
at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  and  the  eggs  do  not 
seem  to  exceed  five  in  number,  though  on  the  continent 
eight  or  ten  are  said  to  be  laid.  These  are  wbite«  blotched, 
spotted  and  speckled  with  light  red,  the  markings  l)eing 
bigger  and  more  collected  at  the  larger  end  than  in  the  eggs 
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of  most  of  its  coDgeners.     They  measure  from  '67  to  '58  bf 
from  '51  to  '48  in. 

In  some  seasons,  according  to  Mr,  Gmy,  this  Titmoose  la 
more  plentiful  tlian  in  others^  but  his  conjectare  that  the 
increase  arises  from  the  arriTal  of  migratory  flights  from 
abroad  is  unsupported  by  evidonco,  and  the  fact  is  more 
likely  due  to  causes  affecting  the  supply  uf  food  to 
home-bred  birds.  That  the  Crested  Titmouae  does 
sioually  in  winter  wander  from  its  usual  haunts  is,  ho^ 
shown  by  its  occurrence  in  Argyleshire,  iu  January,  183 
mentioned  by  Macgillivray,  and  near  Dumbarton,  as  com- 
municated, by  Dr.  Smith  in  1857.  to  the  Boyal  Physical 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Saxby  saw  two  in  Perthshire 
early  in  April,  1858,  and  he  also  reports  (Zool.  p.  7998)  his 
having  observed  a  small  flock  at  Craig  Lockhart  near 
Edinburgh,  February  25th »  1862,  whose  actions  he  agree- 
ably describes.  It  is  said  to  have  strayed  even  to  Cngland 
and  Ireland,  and  eight  instances  of  its  supposed  oecurrenfie 
in  the  former  are  enumerated  by  Mr*  Harting  in  his 
useful  '  Handbook,*  to  which  a  ninth,  since  recorded  by 
Mr*  M,  Simpson  (ZooL  s.s.  p.  3021)  has  to  be  added; 
while  Mr.  Blake-Knox  informed  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser 
of  some  three  or  more  captures  in  Ireland.  Many  of  these 
cases,  on  enquiry,  cannot  be  substantiated. 

The  Crested  Titmouse  inhabits  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland 
and  Russia  to  about  lat.  64''  N.,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
found  beyond  the  Ural,  though  it  is  recorded  from  the 
Caucasus,  Near  Odessa  it  occurs  only  on  passage  and  but 
rarely.  There  is  no  report  of  its  being  met  with  in  Turkey, 
but  it  is  common  in  Hungary  and  thence,  through  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  to  the  north  of  Italy,  in  the  mountains  of 
which  it  breeds,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Salvadori^s  recent  work 
on  the  birds  of  that  country,  its  range  there  is  by  no  means 
so  wide  as  several  authors  have  alleged.  In  Spain  it  occurs 
even  near  Gibraltar,  and  sometimes  in  Portugal,  It  is  not 
rare  in  France  or  Germany,  but  in  each  as  well  as  in 
Belgium  and  Holland  it  is  very  local.  In  nearly  all  these 
countries,  and  in  those   which  lie  between  them,  it  is  very 
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partially  disfcributed,  usually  abiding  iu  foreate,  feeding  on 
the  fir-frcq  lieu  ting  insects,  or,  id  default  of  them,  on  the 
seeds  of  the  firs.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  siiif  c  Sir 
W.  Jardine  once  saw  it  in  November  in  the  apple- orchards 
near  Ha\Te-de-Grace,  and  Hoy  furnished  this  work  with  tho 
information  that,  according  to  hia  experience,  it  seems  partial 
to  woods  where  firs  and  oaks  are  mixed,  the  holes  in  the  oaks 
generally  serving  it  for  its  nests.  This  same  observer  added 
that  its  note  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Coal- 
Titmouse,  but  a  peculiar  shake  at  the  finish  makes  it  dis- 
tinguishable ;  its  simple  call-note  is  also  somewhat  different. 

The  adult  male  has  the  hill  nearly  black :  the  irides  hazel : 
head  doll  black  ;  each  feather  tipped  with  greyish-white,  those 
on  the  forehead  rounded,  those  behind  much  elongated, 
pointed  and  slightly  recurved,  forming  a  conspicuous  crest ; 
a  black  line  runs  from  the  hill  to  tho  eye,  and  thence  above 
tlie  ear-coverts  to  the  hack  of  the  bead,  whence  it  descends 
l>ehiud  the  cheeks,  wliieh  are  white  mottled  with  black.  To 
this  succeeds  a  white  band  on  each  side,  followed  by  a  second 
black  eresceutic  line  ;  the  back,  wings  and  tail-coverts,  hair- 
brown  ;  quills  rather  darker ;  chin  and  throat,  black,  meeting 
the  second  black  line  on  the  side  of  the  neck ;  breast,  beUy 
and  flanks,  dirty  white,  tinged  with  dull  hufi*  on  the  sides ; 
lower  tail-coverts  dull  bufl';  quills  beneath,  shining  grey: 
legs,  toes  and  claws,  lead-colour. 

The  w*hole  length  is  four  inches  and  a  half*  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  two  inches  and  a  half: 
the  third  and  fifth  primaries  equal  and  a  little  shorter  than 
the  fourth  which  is  the  longest  feather  in  the  wing* 

The  female  has  less  black  on  the  chin  and  throat  than  the 
male,  and  a  somewhat  shorter  crest.  The  young  are  said  to 
resemble  the  adults,  hut  have  the  crest  shorter. 

Kaup  proposed  generic  distinction,  under  the  name  of 
I/iphophanes,  for  this  species  and  the  North -American  Pants 
blfolor.  In  the  case  of  the  former  such  Beparation  is  not 
warranted  by  any  known  structural  peculiarity ;  whether  it 
is  required  in  the  case  of  the  latter  need  not  here  concern  us. 
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ACREDULA    CAUDATA    (LioniDns*). 

THE  LONG^TAILED  TITMOUSE. 

PaniB  cautfntttn, 

AcRjETJULA,  A'.  L.  Korh  f. — Bill  very  abort,  strotig,  mnch  rnniprccwcil,  1 
mandibles  curved,  the  upper  confeideralOy  longer  tban  the  lower.  Nostrils  1 
roiiJid,  concealed  ^ij  tbo  plninaf,'e,  Kytlida  broail  and  creiiaU*.  ^ings  with  1 
primaricA,  tb<?  fin<t  sbort,  tbe  secotifl  sborter  tbnn  tbe  winth,  the  tbird  shorter 
than  the  »eventh,  tbe  fonrtb  and  sixtb  Di}&rtj  equals  but  shorter  iban  the  fiflh, 
wtiiRh  in  the  longoKt  in  tbe  wing.  Tall  T617  long,  nurrow  And  grad^oAted  the 
outer  featbers  beiog  only  about  ooe^tblrd  of  the  length  of  the  middle  pair.  Lcp 
with  tbe  tarsofl  long  and  flcutellaierl ;  feet  ma^lerate,  tbe  anterior  toes  united  to 
tbe  neoond  joint,  the  onter  toe  longer  than  tbe  inticf;,  tbe  bind  toe  stotit  ud 
amed  with  a  long,  hooked  ckw. 

The  Long-tailed  Titmouse  was  removed  from  the  geuns 
Parm  in  1816  by  Koch,  who  carefully  pointed  otit  its  many 

*   Parttx  raudatu^,  LinniPiis,  Syat.  Nat,  Ed,  12,  L  p.  342  (1766), 
t  SiiugtJiiere  und  Vo^'el  llfiit-nirt,  p.  lUiJ  (ISIQ), 
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distinctiTe  features,  and  shewed  some  of  tliem  plainly  by 
means  of  figures,  lu  the  same  year  Leacb  (Syst,  Cat. 
Miimm,  and  Birds,  p.  17)  also  separated  this  bird  from  Parus 
and  called  it  Mecistura  rcff/aw*.  As  it  is  now  perhaps  ira- 
possible  to  determine  which  of  these  authors  anticipated  the 
other, the  two  names  Anrdala  and  MeeiHtura  must  be  regarded 
as  of  the  same  date,  and  if  so  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  preferring  that  given  by  Koch,  since 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  precise  definition  of  the  generic 
characters*  while  Leach  contented  himself  with  a  change 
of  name  only*.  That  the  separation  of  the  Long-tailed  Tit- 
mouse from  the  genus  Puri(s  is  justifmblo  few  anthorities 
nowadays  donbt,  and  its  convenience  is  shewn  by  the 
number  of  si>ecies  or  allied  forms  which  have  been  of  late 
described. 

The  Long-tailed  Titmouse  is  a  well-known  if  not  a  very 
common  species,  to  be  generally  seen  in  woods,  plantations, 
orchards  and  tall  hedges.  It  remains  in  this  country  during 
the  whole  year,  usually  keeping  in  smaller  or  larger  com- 
panies, often  associating  with  the  Golden -crested  Wren  and 
the  Coal -Titmouse,  and  is  active  and  lively  in  its  motions^ 
being  almost  incessantly  in  progress,  each  bird  of  the  band 
successively  threading  its  way  from  branch  to  branch  in 
single  file,  or  streaming  over  the  spectator's  head  from  tree 
to  tree  or  hedge  to  hedge  in  continuous  procession  while 
in  search  of  food,  which  seems  in  this  species  to  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  insects,  their  larvte  and  eggs.  Its  nest  is  a 
marvel  of  construction,  combining  beauty  with  safety  and 
warmth.  In  shape  it  is  nearly  oval,  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  side,  by  which  the  bird,  hence  kno^n  in 
many  districts  as  the  Bottle-Titmouse,  enters^.     The  outside 


*  Alrtftdj  IB  1752  Mcehring  (AritiiQ  Qeoem,  p.  45)  bad  rruido  ihii  ip«ciea  tbe 
Ijpe  of  a  geoiu  distinct  from  Pnntt,  caUing  it  OriUs  and  ilf^fining  it*  cbaracten; 
bol  tboM  wbo  try  to  follow  the  rniea  of  loological  nornenclatare  adopted  bj  tbi 
BriMib  Aaoointblh  (tbe  only  coda  erer  mt  fortb  bj  a&j  \mh\\o  authority)  ar» 
pfvetndod  htim  ■flceptitig  tbe  genem  of  thnt  writer,  aod  most  fortunately,  ooo* 
Hiileriiiit  the  adilitiona]  amotint  of  confusion  ihcy  would  eAUJ»e, 
I  8elbj  lajra  lli«i«  are  two  boleii,  but  tbit  U  oot-Uinly  not  bo  eieept  in  extremely 
TOL.   1,  3    T 
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is  studded  with  silver-coloored  lichens  adhering  to  a  i 
texture  of  moss,  wool  and  spiders*  nests,  and  the  insidi 
profusely  lined  with  soft  feathers — one  described  by  Mac 
livray  was  found  to  contain  2,879  feathers,  chiefly  those 
the  Pheasant,  Wood-Pigeon,  Book  and  Partridge.  The  i 
is  often  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  bash,  and  so  fin 
fixed,  that,  to  preserve  its  natural  form  and  appearance,  w] 
taken,  the  portion  of  the  bush  containing  it  must  be  cut  c 
It  is,  however,  frequently  built  in  more  exposed  situations,  i 
sometimes  even  high  up  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  bnt  in  si 
cases  the  lichens  which  beset  it,  being  of  the  same  coL 
as  those  which  grow  on  the  trunk  or  arms,  render  it  aim 
invisible  except  to  the  trained  eye.  Mr.  Weir  watchec 
pair  of  this  species  lay  the  foundation  of  their  nest,  wh 
took  twelve  days  to  build,  cock  and  hen  working  altemat 
at  it,  but  usually  the  nest  is  longer  under  constmction.  1 
eggs  do  not  commonly  exceed  seven  or  eight  in  namber,  1 
there  is  good  evidence  for  as  many  as  sixteen  having  b< 
found  in  one  nest*.  They  are  white,  generally  with  so 
pale  reddish  dots,  specks  or  streaks,  but  are  frequently  qi 
plain,  or  again  slightly  suffused  with  a  lighter  shade 
reddish :  they  measure  from  '56  to  '5  by  from  -44  to  -41 
While  the  hen  is  sitting  her  long  tail  is  cocked  forward  o^ 
her  back  and  projects  through  the  hole  in  the  nest  above  1 
bill :  at  night  her  mate  becomes  her  bedfellow.  The  you 
after  they  leave  the  nest  keep  company  with  their  pare: 
during  the  first  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  whole  fam 


rare  cases,   and  even  when  a  second  hole  has  been  found  it  may  perhmps 
^  caused  by  the  nest  having  been  built,  as  it  often  is,  so  as  to  enclose  in  its  a 

stance  a  twig  diverging  from  one  of  the  branches  which  support  the  fab 
Such  a  neat  unless  moat  carefully  taken  from  its  site  would  be  sure  to  present 
api>carance  of  having  a  second  hole. 

*  A  writer  in  the  'Zoologist*  (p.  2567)  suggests  that  when  a  large  nnn 
of  eggs  of  this  species  have  been  found  in  one  nest  they  have  been  laid  .by  n 
than  one  bird,  adding  that  he  has  *'  known  several  instances  when  a  conaden 
number  of  birds  have  had  one  nest  in  common."  The  Editor  is  not  aware  of 
evidence  corroborating  this  curious  assertion,  and  would  not  here  mention  it 
that  Mr.  Hewitsnn  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  seems  to  give  it  the  sanctioi 
bis  high  authority. 


^ 
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generally  cling  to  one  anotlior  on  the  same  branch  at  roost, 
looking,  when  thus  massed  together,  like  a  shapeless  lump 
of  feathers  or  a  bundle  of  dead  leaves.  The  notes  of  this 
species  are  very  diflerent  from  those  of  any  of  the  geoua 
ParuSy  being  weak  and  only  to  be  heard  at  a  short  distance. 
Their  sound,  however,  suffices  to  assemble  and  keep  together 
the  flock,  and  in  spring  the  cock  has  a  pleasing  though  feeble 
and  short  song. 

The  Long' tailed  Titmouse  breeds  regularly  in  all  the 
counties  of  Great  Britain,  though  in  some  it  is  rather  a  local 
species,  and  occasionally  it  seems  to  disappear  from  a  district 
for  a  year  or  two.  It  is  also  pretty  common  in  some  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides  and  it  has  occurred  in  Shetland,  though  as  might 
he  expected  of  such  a  tree-haunting  bird  it  is  extremely  rare 
there.  In  Ireland,  according  to  Thompson  (B.  Irel.  Pref.  p. 
xix.),  it  has,  like  the  Mistletoe-Thrush,  of  late  years  gradually 
become  more  plentiful :  the  extension  of  plantations  being 
accessory  to  this  end  in  respect  of  both  species.  Still  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  obsen'cd  in  some  thirteen  counties 
only,  and  in  none  to  the  south-west  of  Galway  and  Tipperary, 
though,  as  he  remarks,  it  may  not  improbably  be  found  in 
every  county  throughout  the  island  possessing  abundance  of 
wood* 

Whether  our  Long^tailed  Titmouse  is  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
habiting imy  part  of  the  continent,  depends  cbicfly,  as  with 
several  other  birds,  on  the  value  assigned  to  certain  tlilTerences 
which  have,  in  this  case,  l^en  long  known  to  exist,  and  are 
commonly  observable  between  British  and  foreign  specimens. 
These  differences  the  Edit^jr  was  atone  time  inclined  to  con- 
sider specitic  so  far  as  regards  the  British  form  and  that  found 
in  the  north  and  centre  of  Europe.  Usually  there  can  be  little 
or  no  doubt  in  deciding  whether  an  adult  example  is  a  native 
of  Britain  or  of  Scandhiavia  or  Germany,  fur  the  Long- 
tailed  Titmouse  of  the  countries  last-mentioned  has,  when 
fully  mature,  the  whole  of  the  head  white,  without  any  trace 
of  the  dark  stripes  which,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figure, 
and  as  will  be  presently  described,  characterize  the  British 
form.     But  in  various  partaof  our  ii?laud  examples  have  been 
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observed  which  do  not  poBsess  ihese  stripefi*.  Such  exMmjieB 
certainly  may  have  been  visitors  from  abroftd ;  but  it  would 
seem  as  though  in  Scandinavia  the  amount  of  white  in  the 
plnmage  generally  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  latitude 
at  which  the  bird  lives,  and  that  specimens  trom  its  extreme 
northern  limits  are  perceptibly  whiter  than  those  bred  forther 
south.  Accordingly,  if  this  be  the  case  in  examples  from  one 
continuous  tract,  it  would  appear  only  reasonable  that  still 
greater  variation  should  be  observed  in  examples  from  t 
country  which  has  been  cut  off  from  that  tract  so  long  as 
Britain  has  been  separated  from  the  continent.  Should, 
therefore,  further  research  shew  that  in  northern  examples  of 
the  Scandinavian  Long-tailed  Titmouse  the  white  of  the  head 
encroaches  more  on  the  nape  or  even  the  mantle,  and  that  of 
the  scapulars  and  flight-feathers  is  more  extensive  than  in 
southern  examples,  it  would  be  pretty  clear  that  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  white  which  any  bird  of  this  genus 
possesses  is  hardly  to  be  taken  as  a  specific  character,  even 
when  it  is  reduced  to  the  small  limits  presented  in  ordinary 
l^ritish  examples.  Again,  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse  of  Spain 
has  lately  been  described  as  a  distinct  species,  and  no  one 
looking  only  at  the  type-specimen,  which  has  been  kindly 
entrusted  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  Dresser,  would  hesitate  to 
declare  that  its  separation  was  justifiable ;  but  that  gentle- 
^  man  and  Mr.  Shari)e  in  their  excellent  work  state  that  it  is 

difficult  to  tell  whether  some  Piedmontese  examples  are  iden- 
tical with  the  British  or  the  Spanish  form.  Thus  the  matter 
must  bo  left  to  the  consideration  of  ornithologists.  Those 
who,  like  the  authorities  just  named,  would  recognize  as  valid 
S  four  European  species  of  the  genus  Acredula,  should  call  the 

^  British  bird  A.  vagans  (this  specific  name  of  Leaches  taking 


j  ♦  Mr.  lilyth  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2,  i.  p.  203)  mentions  one   ''in  whicb  the 

I  black  markings  on  the  head  were  nearly  olisolete.*'    Mr.  Hancock's  coUection 

contains  an  example  killed  in  North umbcrlaml  with  a  pure  white  head,  and  then 
is  a  similar  spociroen  in  the  Museum  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  supposed  to  bare 
been  obtained  in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Gatcombe  also  records  (Zool.  8.t. 
p.  2943)  his  having  ol*erved  in  a  floi«k  near  Bri<Igwater  in  October,  1871,  an 
example  with  a  white  head. 
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precedence  of  Mr.  Bljth'a  rosea)  ;  the  white-headed  bird  of 
northern  aod  central  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  but  some* 
times  possibly  straying  to  Enfjlnnd,  A,  caudata ;  the  small 
grey-backed  bii*d  of  south-western  and  Bonthera  Europe 
A.  irbii ;  and  the  larger  grey-backed  bird  of  Turkey  A.  tephro- 
nota — ^this  last  being  to  all  appearance  a  Tci-y  good  species. 
Besides  these  there  belong  to  this  gronp,  A,  padtzaml^  made 
known  in  the  present  year  by  Dr.  Severzov  in  his  work  on 
the  ornithology  of  Turkestan,  A,  vinaeea  and  A.  ftdiffinoMi 
from  Thibet,  A.  glmieoffnlaris  and  A.  otfrfdensis  of  China 
(with  the  foi-mer  of  which  A,  Hwinhoii  from  the  same  country 
may  he  identical),  and  A.  trivirgata  of  Japan,  much  resem- 
bling and  formerly  identified  with  our  British  form. 

The  bill  is  black :  the  irides  hazel :  the  eyelids  bright 
orange-red*:  the  front  and  crown  of  the  head,  the  cheeks  and 
ear-coverts  are  white,  the  last  being  streaked  i^ith  black  ;  a  dull 
black  stripe,  variable  in  width,  aod  sometimes  entirely  want- 
ing>  takes  its  rise  on  either  side  on  the  lore,  and,  passing 
backward  over  the  eye,  surrounds  the  head,  spreading  out  on 
the  nape  and  upper  part  of  the  back  into  a  triangular  black 
patch ;  the  scapulars  and  lower  part  of  the  hack  are  of  a  dull 
rose-red ;  primaries  and  their  coverts  black ;  the  secondaries 
and  tertials  dull  black,  broadly  edged  with  white,  their 
coverts  being  edged  with  dull  roaa^red  and  tipped  ^rith  white ; 
upper  tail-coverts  black ;  the  throe  middle  pairs  of  tail- 
feathers  black ;  the  next  pair  black  on  the  basal  and  greater 
part  of  the  inner  web,  with  a  small  triangular  black  spot  at 
the  tip,  but  the  rest  of  the  feather  whit^ ;  the  two  outer 
pairs  with  still  less  of  black,  and  on  the  inner  web  only,  the 
rest  being  white ;  the  chin,  throat,  lower  wing-coverts  and 
sides  of  the  neck  white,  the  last  mottled  with  black  streaks 
and  tinged  with  dull  red ;  the  breast  doll  white  with  a  few 
black  streaks ;  belly  greyish-white,  tinged  on  the  sides  with 
dull  red,  which  becomes  deeper  on  the  flanks  and  passes,  on 
the  vent  and  lower  tail-coverts,  to  dull  chestnut-brown :  logs^ 
toes  and  claws,  dark  brownish- black. 

*  Accoftling  to  M€»(ra*  Aluton  ntid  HorriQ  Drown  ^^ndinftTiati  birdii  hAve  the 
ejelidft  jcUow,  hut  ibc  col^nr  of  tJif«  puis  i««iiii  to  TATy  ^i^  ftg«* 
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The  whole  leogtii  irom  tJie  bill  to  tte  end  ot  the  tail  is 
ftboot  five  inches  and  a  half,  btit  the  body  is  smaller  than 
that  of  any  British  bird  except  the  species  of  Eegulm, 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  two  inches  and 
one  quarter. 

Females  differ  hut  little  fi^om  males  except  in  having  more 
black  about  the  head.  The  young  have  the  irides  of  a  straw- 
colour  ;  the  top  of  the  head  lery  white ;  but  the  ear-coverts 
and  Hides  of  the  neck  are  dull  black,  and  the  Bcapnlars  greyish- 
white;  all  the  featbors,  save  those  of  the  tail,  which  in  the 
adult  are  pure  blacky  are  in  the  young  sooty-black,  and  there 
is  no  trace 


any 


tinge  except 


tail -coverts,  which  are  nearly  as  bright  as  in  the  adult. 
The  vignette  below  represents  the  nest  of  this  bird. 


PASSERES. 


PaNURUS    BIARMICUS    (LlDllteUB*). 

THE  BEARDED  TITMOUSE. 

Culamoph ilu»  h iarm icus, 

pAirtriitB,  K.  L.  AVA  f.— Bill  Hhort,  aubconiciJ,  upper  mandible  conrex  tbow, 
decmreil  from  the  boa^?,  broader  and  considerably  longier  iKjin  the  Iciw^r,  which  la 
ulinoft  fftmight:  the  dges  of  both  romewhat  inflticted  and  not  notcbi'^t.  Nowtrilii 
bMAl,  oriform,  pointed  in  front  iind  parttj  covered  by  reflected  bristly  featbvrs. 
Wings  with  ten  prinaftHes,  ih«  fint  altDOit  abortive^  tlie  third  lougeat,  biil  i\w 
fciarth  and  fifth  nearly  equal  t*}  it,  the  second  eborter  tlinn  the  Bixth  and  alx^ut 
equAl  to  the  BeTenth.  Tail  very  long,  graduated  and  coni'lforn),  of  twelve  weak 
flMithem  rouudeil  at  the  tip  and  slightly  decur?eiK  Legswitb  the  Urgns  long  nnd 
wuteliated  in  front ;  feet  iitout,  this  anterior  toes  almost  freoj  tlie  outer  toe  f^cr- 
ceplibly  ahorter  than  the  inner  ;  daws  rather  long  and  stout,  not  maeh  liooked. 

The  beautiful  Inrd  here  figured  was  also  simoltaneouily 
Beparated  from  the  genus  Pants  b;  Koch  and  Leacb,  and 
the   careful    generic  diagnosis  given  by  the  former  entitles 

the  name  Panunis  bestowed  upon  it  by  him  to  preference 
over  that  of   CalamopMlus  applied  by  the  latter,  who  left 

*  ParmhiormieuB,  Limurai,  Fiyst.  Nat.  Bd.  12,  i.  p.  342  (1760), 
t  SiqgthiQfB  mid  Vogel  BAiema,  p.  201  (181^). 
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its  characters  undefined.  The  position  of  this  biid  has  ibr 
some  years  been  a  moot  point  in  omiihologyy  and  thoogb 
the  best  anthorities  are  still  greatly  divided  thereon,  moet  of 
them  agree  in  holding  it  to  have  no  near  affinity  to  the  genoB 
Parus  and  its  allies,  not  even  enough  to  justify  its  being  kept 
in  the  &mily  Paridce,  Its  habits  and  structare  alike  shew 
its  divergence  from  any  member  of  that  groap,  while  the 
difference  of  opinion  existing  among  systematic  writers,  to 
be  presently  mentioned,  proves  the  difficulty  of  referring  it 
with  certainty  to  any  other  family  which  has  been  estab- 
lished. Panurus  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  distinct  form,  with 
no  very  near  relations,  and  uder  these  circnmstances  and 
after  long  consideration  the  Editor  thinks  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  separate  family  to  which 
he  would  apply  the  name  Panurida^.  At  the  same  time  he 
leaves  the  bird  in  the  same  place  as  it  has  hitherto  occupied 
in  this  work,  not  because  he  is  satisfied  therewith,  but 
because  he  cannot  suggest  a  position  for  it  in  which  he  has 
any  great  confidence,  and  he  is  averse  to  any  change  without 
feeling  assured  of  its  expediency. 

This  species,  the  only  one  of  the  genus  f,  was  first 
discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  of  Norwich,  who  sent  a 
picture  of  it  to  Ray  as  mentioned  by  him,  in  a  small  book 
published  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  as  follows: — "A 
little  Bird  of  a  tawney  colour  on  the  back,  and  a  blew  head, 
yellow  bill,  black  legs,  shot  in  an  Osiar  yard,  called  by  Sr. 
Tho.  for  distinction  sake  silerclla*'  I.  Ray  seems  however 
to  have  had  no  further  information  about  it,   and   in   his 

*  M.  des  Mure,  in  I860,  recognized  such  a  family  which  he  caUed  Pcuiurina 
(Ool.  Orn.,  p.  508.) 

t  Bonaparte  thought  he  had  recognized  a  second  species  which  he  called 
Calnmophilus  slbiricw  (Comptes  Rcndua,  1856,  p.  414),  hnt  Dra.  Baldamns  and 
Blaaius  having  examined  the  type-specimens  in  Major  KirchhoflTs  ooUection  say 
(Nanmann's  Deutschl.  Yog.  xiii.  Nachtr.  p.  156)  that  it  was  founded  on  the 
young  of  the  common  European  species. 

t  *  A  Collection  of  English  Words  Not  Generally  used,  &e.  With  Gatalogaes  of 
English  Birds  and  Fishes :  &c.  By  John  Ray.'  (London :  1674.)  Attentioii  was  first 
Cjilled  to  this  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  unpaged  preface  or  notice  *'To  the 
Reader",  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey,  junior.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  reference  to 
this  species. 
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*  Synopsis  Avium*  edited  iu  1713,  after  his  death,  hy  Der- 
hanii  the  hird  is  doiihtfully  referred  (p»  81)  Uj  the  Hetlge- 
Wtir ble r ,  th u  B  ; — *  *  iSa  Ucaria  GeEn,  ^  ft  S i  1  e re  1 1  a  T>,  Bnnni  ? '  * 
In  1738,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier,  Alhiii  fi^furefl  the 
species  (Nat.  Hist.  Br.  B.  i.  p.  4G,  pL  48)  as  **  The  Beard 
Muiiica  from  Jiitelaiid,  or  l»eai*ded  Titmouse  **,  but  stated 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  Sir  Eohert  Abdy  tbat  it  was 
found  in  the  salt- marshes  in  Essex,  and  by  others  tbat  it 
likewise  occurred  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  lo  1745^ 
Edwards  also  figm-ed  both  sexes  (Nat,  Hist.  B.  lu  pi.  55)^ 
by  the  name  of  **  The  least  But4:her-Bird  *\  saying  thai  the 
then  Lady  Albemarle  bad,  in  1743,  *' brought  with  her  from 
Copenhagen  a  large  cage  full  of  these  birds  " ;  but  that  he 
bud  seen  others,  both  cocks  and  bens,  sbot  among  the  reeds  in 
marshes  near  Loudon.  The  bird  thus  figured,  Linnteus,  appa- 
rently without  baviug  seen  a  specimen,  named  J*aru8  binrmi- 
c//a*,  and,  in  1709,  Scopoli  described  the  species,  calling  it 
Pants  Imrbatiis.  In  1774,  B.  G,  Gmelin,  who  had  found  it 
on  the  Sea  of  Axov  and  the  Caspian,  descril^ed  it  as  Panii 
ruBsieim  (Reise  durch  Rnssland,  ii,  p.  164,  ph  x.),  wbile,  as 
already  stated,  Koch  and  Leach,  in  1810^  removed  it  from  tbat 
genus.  Not  howeTer  until  1833  did  any  naturalist  doubt  its 
hftTing  been  rightly  associated  with  the  Parhhe ;  but  io  that 
year  Mr-Blyth,  in  the  first  ornithological  puperwbich  proceeded 
from  his  subsequently  prolific  pen,  challenged  the  common 
belief  and  shewed  (Field  Nat.  i,  pp.  GG-70),  from  his  careful 
observation  of  its  habits  in  captivity  and  from  its  internal 
structure,  that  it  was  no  Titmouse,  expressing  also  his  belief 
that  it  was  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Shrikes  iLaniuhc)  than 
to  any  other  group.  This  opinion  being  immediately  ques- 
tioned, he  in  some  measure  qualified  it  (torn*  cit,  p.  190), 

•  Tbls  Dftme  WM  Arflt  UMtl  in  1758  (Sjal.  Nut.  Kd,  10,  L  p,  190^  but  why 
H  vAn  Applied  ii  nol  clear  Biarmia  tnnD»  tbfr  country  about  Penn,  and 
iberc  u  no  inroutid  for  thioUng  that  i^je  wpfineii  buit  cyvt  \m*n  miiil  t4i  bo  on 
inbnbltant  of  that  part  of  Huvda.  It  is  barvly  poMtbIc  tbat  Linns^aa  roiaitu- 
denitocl  the  roraning  of  Albm'i  Beardmanim  (a  latiniied  form  of  **  Board  man** 
or  aouM  cogiuiie  irord  dJi«d  to  itv  motlcm  Dntcb  iiatuc  fhtunlmnnne^e)  and  ln«d 
to  ifflprore  u|tQo  it*  TeiumiiK-Jt,  uiaitj  f&m  Uter,  eertainiy  made  liw  eontmry 
iiii«(Uk«i,  f:alUnf  a  Bontb-AfHoan  Faloon  Faico  biarmietiM, 

vol.,  I.  8  ^ 
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observing  that  the  bird  differed  from  the  Shrikes  in  the  forma- 
tion of  its  digestive  organs  and  in  its  mode  of  progression  on 
the  ground.'    Some  years  after  in  a  translation  of  Cavier*8 
'  Regno  Animal ',  published  in  1840,  he  pointed  oat  (p.  198) 
that  its  anatomy  was  strictly  that  of  a  Finch,  and  that  it  was 
much  more  nearly  related  to  the  Waxbills  {Estrelda)  than  to 
the  Paridce,  while  in  1852  (Cat.  Mus.  As.  Soc.  p.  134)  he 
placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  FringiUicUe  nnder  the  heading 
"  IncertfC  Sedis.''     In  1840,  Macgillivray,   apparently  un- 
aware of  Mr.  Blyth's   prior   observation  of  this   bird's  in- 
ternal structure,  announced  that,  having  a  dilatation  of  the 
oesophagus  towards  the  right  side,  like  that  possessed  by  the 
Buntings  and  Finches,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  birds,  and  that,  though  distantly  related 
to  the  Reed-Bunting,   its  affinities  were  to  the   species  of 
the  American  genus  Amniodromus.    In   I860,  Mr.  Tomes, 
from  an  examination  of  its  osteology,  came  to  much  the 
same   conclusion — ^both   ho    and   Macgillivray   conclasively 
shewing  that  its  former  association  with  the  Parida  was 
most   unnatural.     In   1863,   Jerdon   (B.  Ind.   ii.    p.    288) 
thought   that   it   had    relations    to   the    group    known    as 
TimclUdic*,  near  PyctorhiSj  while,  in  1871,  Messrs.  Sharpe 
and  Dresser  recorded  their  belief  ''  that  it  is  more  closely 
allied  to   certain    Drymcecine   forms,  especially    the   genus 
Sphcnaacus'' ;  and  the  latest  authority.  Prof.  Snndevall,  in 
the   present   year    1878,  takes   Mr.  Blyth*s  view,  placing 
(Meth.  Nat.  Av.  dispon.  Tent.  p.  80)  Panurus  in  the  family 
"  ViduincB  ",  containing,  among  many  other  forms,  the  well- 
known    Whydali-birds   and  Waxbills   or  Bengalees.      The 
Editor  is  informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  that  ho  considers  Panum$ 
allied  to  Liothrix,  from  the  similarity  of  their  nests  and 
eggs ;  while  Mr.  Parker,  from  a  recent  examination  of  the 
cranial  and  palatal  features  of  Panurua,   equally    dissents 
from  this  view  as  from  that  taken  by  Macgillivray  and  others 
who  referred  it  to  the  Finches,  declaring  it  to  be  a  genuine, 

*  No  two  aathors  seem  agreerl  as  to  the  liinittt  of  this  family,  which  as  often 
used  probably  comprehends  members  of  several  others,  and  requires  careful 
examination  and  revision. 
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though  not  typical,  Titmcmse,  related,  aa  Mr»  Swinhoe  some 
time  ago  Baggested  to  bim,  to  SHthom,  but  altogether  nearer 
to  Pai^m  than  to  any  of  the  exotic  genera  {Sutkora,  L'udhrlx 
and  Ci/clorhk)  examined  by  hina.  Where  osteology  fails  to 
determine  the  kindred  of  a  genns,  as  happens  in  many  of  the 
comparatively-Dniform  Passeres,  other  characters  become  of 
greater  weight,  and  on  the  whole  the  Editor  deems  he  is 
jnatified  in  referring  this  bird  to  a  distinct  family,  as  families 
are  commonly  accepted  in  that  Order, 

From  the  generally  inaccesBible  nature  of  reed-beds  growing 
at  the  sides  of  rivers  and  other  inland  waters — the  places 
mostly  frequented  by  this  species,  its  habits  were  for  a  long 
time  little  watched  and  therefore  little  known ;  but  they  are 
now  very  fairly  understood.  The  nest  and  eggs  were  first 
described  and  figured  by  Nozeman,  who,  in  June,  1779,  dis- 
covered that  the  bird  lired  in  Holland,  but  bis  account  was 
neglected  by  most  subsequent  authors.  In  1826  two  of  its 
nests  with  their  eggs,  found  at  Horsey  in  Norfolk,  were  sent 
to  the  Author  of  this  work  (ZooL  Journ.  iii.  pp.  85,  86),  and 


were  probably  the  first  ever  taken  in  this  country.  Tlieso 
Beats  were  placed  near  the  ground,  being  sustained  only  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  surface  by  the  coarse  grafis-stems  on 
which  they  were  fixed,  and  were  composed  entirely  of  dry 
bents,  the  finer  ones  forming  the  lining  and  others  increasing 
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in  sabsiance,  making  np  the  exterior.  In  general,  howerer, 
the  nest  is  bailt  of  leaves  of  the  reed,  intermixed  more  or 
less  with  blades  of  sedge  or  grass,  and  is  lined  with  the  top 
of  the  reed,  the  whole  being  placed  in  a  tuft  of  grass  or 
nettles,  or  fixed  among  broken-down  reeds,  bat  it  is  nerer 
suspended  between  the  stems,  and  is  always  open  or  cap- 
shaped,  and  thus  in  form  as  in  material  is  qaite  nnlike  the 
nest  of  any  species  of  Titmouse.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
or  five  to  seven  or  eight  in  number,  measaring  from  'TS  to 
*61  by  from  '57  to  *51  in.,  and  in  appearance  differ  entirely 
from  those  of  any  other  British  bird,  thongh  perhaps  they 
have  a  leaning  towards  those  of  some  of  the  Bantings. 
They  are  white  and  shining  but  not  very  transparent,  with  a 
few  minute  specks,  splashes  and  short  irregular  lines  of  dark 
reddish-brown,  and  are  not  subject  to  very  much  variety  in 
colour  or  marking. 

The  food  of  this  bird  had  been  considered  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  insects  and  the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  until  in 
May,  1830,  Mr.  H.  W.  Dikes  of  Hull  announced  (Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  iii.  p.  239)  that  small  shell-bearing  moUusks  were 
largely  consumed  by  it.  He  found  that  in  three  examples 
examined  by  him  the  crop  did  not  contain  a  single  seed,  but 
was  completely  filled  with  the  Succinea  amphibia  in  a  perfect 
state,  the  shells  being  unbroken,  though  singularly  closely 
packed  together.  The  crop  of  one  bird,  which  was  not 
larger  than  a  hazel  nut,  contained  twenty  of  these  moUusks, 
some  of  them  of  a  good  size,  besides  four  of  the  Pupa  mv$- 
corumy  the  shell  of  all,  fragile  as  that  of  the  S^uschiea  is, 
being  quite  uninjured.  **  The  shell  *',  he  adds,  "  appears  to 
be  passed  into  the  stomach  in  the  same  perfect  state,  as  I 
discovered  one,  which  I  presume  had  been  recently  swallowed, 
quite  entire.  They  are  not,  however,  voided  in  this  state, 
for  I  found  the  stomach  to  be  full  of  small  fragments  of 
shell,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  decomposition.  This 
work  of  destruction  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  aided  by  the  trituration  of  numerous  sharp  angular 
fragments  of  quartz,  which  had  been  instinctively  swallowed, 
and  by  which  the  minute  division  of  the  shells  is  most  com- 
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pletely  effected/'  It  should  perhaps  be  remarked  that, 
though  there  is  not  the  sHghtest  reatiOB  to  doubt  Mr.  Dike's 
gtatement  in  the  instancea  he  noticed,  the  evidence  of  all 
other  observers  is  in  favour  of  the  aeed  of  the  reed  (Arumio 
phragmites)  being  the  staple  food  of  this  species  in  winter, 
but  at  other  seasons  the  numerous  reed-haunting  insects 
in  their  various  stages. 

In  the  same  year  Hoy  described  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  iii. 
p.  B28)  the  habits  of  this  species  as  noticed  by  himself.  **  The 
borders  of  the  large  pieces  of  fresh  water  in  Norfolk  called 
Broads,  particularly  Hickling  and  Horsey  Broads,  are  the 
favourite  places  of  resort  of  this  bird ;  indeed  it  is  to  be  met 
with  in  that  neighbourhood  wherever  there  are  reeds  in  any 
quantity,  with  fenny  land  adjoining.  During  the  autumn 
and  winter  they  are  found  dispersed,  generally  in  small 
parties,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Suffolk  coast^ 
wherever  there  are  large  tracts  of  reeds."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  be  bad  found  it  numerous  in  the  breeding- season  on 
the  skirts  of  Whittlesea  Mere,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 
After  describing  the  nest  and  eggs,  he  mentions  that  in 
winter,  when  the  birds  were  intently  searching  for  food,  be  bad 
taken  them  with  a  birdlime  twig  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
liabing-rod,  and  that  when  alarmed  by  any  sudden  noise,  or 
the  passing  of  a  Hawk,  they  utter  their  shrill  musical  notes, 
and  conceal  themselves  among  the  thick  bottom  of  the  reeds, 
but  soon  resume  their  station,  climbing  the  upright  stems 
witli  the  greiitest  facility.  When  feeding  they  often  haug 
bead  downwards,  and  assume  most  beautiful  attitudes.  **  I 
have  been  enabled**,  he  continues,  "to  watch  their  motions 
when  in  search  of  insects,  having,  when  there  has  been  a 
little  wind  stirring,  been  often  within  a  few  feet  of  them, 
quite  unnoticed,  among  the  thick  reeds.  Was  it  not  for 
their  note  betraying  them,  they  would  be  but  seldom  seen.*' 
He  concludes  by  saying  that  they  appear  to  keep  in  families 
until  the  pairing- season,  but  that  they  occasionally  congre- 
gated in  large  flocks,  particularly  in  October,  when  they  are 
migrating  from  their  breeding-places. 
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To  the  foregoing  acconnts  even  the  long  and  intiinate 
acquaintance  with  this  spedes  enjoyed  by  Mr.  SteyensoD 
enabled  him  to  add  bat  little  that  is  new.  It  would  seem  to 
begin  to  build  its  nest  about  the  end  of  March,  and  he  has 
known  the  full  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  7th  or  8th  of 
April*.  As  soon  as  the  breeding-season  is  oyer  these  birds 
collect  in  flocks  and  perform  short  migratory  trips  from  one 
broad  to  another  in  search  of  food,  the  flocks  containing  in 
sharp  weather  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty,  or  even  more.  At 
this  season  the  bird  will  visit  localities  in  which  it  does  not 
breed,  such  as  the  marshes  at  Cley  and  Blakeney  on  the 
scacoast.  ''When  shooting  at  Surlingham  in  the  winter 
months",  he  says,  ''I  have  more  than  once  obserred  the 
arrival  of  a  flock  from  some  neighbouring  broad,  their 
presence  overhead  being  indicated  by  the  clear  ringing  sound 
of  their  silvery  notes,  uttered  preparatory  to  their  pitching 
into  the  nearest  reed  bed,  and  in  autumn,  after  roosting  in 
small  parties  on  the  reeds,  they  will  fly  up  simoltaneoasly 
soon  after  sunrise,  swarming  like  a  flock  of  bees ;  and 
uttering  in  full  chorus  their  pretty  song,  disperse  themselves 
over  the  reed  beds  for  their  morning's  meal.  Delicate  as 
these  little  creatures  appear,  I  have  found  them  during  the 
sharpest  frosts,  when  the  snipe  had  left  the  half  frozen 
waters  for  upland  springs  and  drains,  still  busy  amongst  the 
reed  stems,  as  lively  and  musical  as  ever." 

Mr.  Blyth's  remarks,  already  mentioned,  on  the  habits  of 
this  species  in  captivity,  require  further  notice.  He  found  it 
to  be  hardy,  thriving  on  almost  any  kind  of  food,  garrulous, 
extremely  fond  of  society,  and  unceasingly  active,  often 
hanging  by  one  leg  to  the  top  of  the  cage,  scratching  the 
head  of  its  fellow-prisoners,  and  even  teaching  them  to  return 
the  good  office.  He  noticed  also  that  it  frequently  places 
one  foot  upon  its  food  while  picking  the  morsel  to  pieces, 

*  Second  broods  are  no  doubt  often  if  not  usually  produced.  The  Editor,  in 
the  l)eginning  of  June,  1873,  was  shewn,  at  Ranworth  Broad,  fresh  eggs  which 
could  not  have  Ijcen  taken  very  long.  At  this  season  the  birds  are  not  easily 
observed,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  reed-beds  they  frequent,  while  their  note 
is  then  a  very  feeble  chirp  and  seldom  uttered. 
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but  that  it  lias  no  notion  of  hammering  at  a  seed,  though  it 
would  wait  patiently  hy  the  side  of  a  Titmouse,  which  was 
80  employed,  and  when  the  seed  was  broken  try  to  make  off 
with  the  prize.  He  farther  observed  that  its  stomach  **iB  ex- 
tremely strong  and  muscular/'  resembling  that  of  a  Finch 
or  Bunting,  and  that  its  mode  of  progression  on  the  ground 
is  not  by  hopping*  but  **  hy  a  curious  and  peculiar  shuffling 
walk,  somewhat  like  the  strut  of  a  Chaffinch,  but  with  the 
head  near  the  ground.**  In  his  second  notice  of  the 
species  he  again  returns  to  this  peculiarity,  which  he  there 
terms  "  a  decided  walk,'*  and  adds  that  his  captive,  the  better 
to  get  at  the  food,  would  jump  into  the  seed-pan,  **  scratching 
with  his  feet  much  in  the  manner  of  a  gallinaceous  bird." 
This  habit  of  walking  instead  of  hopping  is  not  acquired  in 
confinement,  for  Vieillot  was  informed  by  the  younger  Baillon 
that  he  had  seen  this  species  mmiing  like  a  Wagtail  on  the 
leaves  of  water-plants  or  on  the  ice. 

This  bird  formerly  bred  in  most  of  the  south -eastern  and 
eastern  counties  of  England,  but  nowadays  probably  the 
broads  of  Norfolk  alone  offer  it  a  home,  and  even  there  its 
numbers  have  so  greatly  diminished  of  late  years  that,  like 
other  very  local  species,  it  runs  great  risk  of  extirpation.  A 
few  may  still  bread  as  heretofore  in  East  Suffolk,  in  Essex, 
Kent  or  even  Surrey,  hut  there  is  no  satisfactory  e\^dence  that 
such  is  the  case.  Its  decrease  can  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  draining  of  fens  and  marshes  and  the  concurrent 
or  consequent  destruction  of  the  reed-beds  it  loves,  but 
there  is  reason  to  fear  lest  its  extermination  be  hastened  hy 
the  greed  of  collectors.  The  long  series  of  engineering 
operations,  completed  in  1851  hy  the  draining  of  Whittleaea 
Mere,  closed  its  career  as  a  denizen  of  Huntingdonshire  and 
Camhridgcshire,  while  its  expulsion  from  Lincolnshire,  where 
it  was  once  common,  was  doubtless  of  older  date,  and  Mr. 
Cordeaux  says  he  has  never  met  with  an  example  killed  in 
that  county.  From  Montagu's  account  it  would  seem  to 
have  bred  in  Sussex  in  his  time,  but  it  does  so  no  longer,  as 
Mr.  Knox  testifies,  sajing  that  though  formerly  not  unusual 
near  Povensey  it  had,  even  in  1849,  become  rare,  '*  most  of  the 
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reed-beds  having  been  removed  to  admit  of  the  water  ranning 
freely  through  the  dykes."  Its  old  haunts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Medway  and  along  the  Thames  have  in  like  manner  been  so 
changed  that  in  Uie  course  of  the  last  fiye-and-thirty  years 
they  have  ceased  to  be  frequented  by  it,  as  was  the  case  when 
this  work  was  first  published,  and  Barking  Greek  and  Erith, 
where  it  was  observed  not  long  before  that  time,  have 
assuredly  been  abandoned.  Nor  can  it  be  any  more  heard  of 
higher  up  the  valley  of  the  river,  though  it  used  to  be  found 
so  far  as  Oxford,  and,  if  we  can  trust  Pennant,  it  even 
crossed  the  watershed  of  England,  for  he  says  he  had  seen  it 
near  Gloucester.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
ever  bred  so  far  to  the  westward,  and  its  occurrence  may 
have  been  casual,  for  it  has  been  recorded  from  still  more 
remote  localities,  as  St.  Levan  in  Cornwall,  according  to  Mr. 
Bodd,  and  Aqualate  Mere,  in  Staffordshire,  and  on  the  Dove, 
by  Mr.  Gamer  in  his  'Natural  History*  of  that  county. 
The  assertion  frequently  made  by  authors,  that  it  has  been 
taken  in  Lancashire  originated  in  a  misprint ;  hut  Mr.  More 
was  assured  by  Waterton  that  it  had  once  hred  on  the 
lake  at  Walton,  which  is  the  most  northerly  spot  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  it  can  positively  be  said  to  have 
occurred,  since  the  example  seen  by  Mr.  Mark  Booth  at 
Kirkleatham  (Zool.  p.  1135)  was  not  obtained,  and  no  trust 
can  be  placed  in  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  observed 
in  Scotland.  Its  reported  occurrence  in  Ireland  by  Thompson 
is  equally  open  to  doubt. 

Eastward  from  England  this  species  is  pretty  plentiful  in 
parts  of  Holland,  and  is,  or  used  to  be,  exported  thence  in 
some  numbers  as  a  cage-bird.  It  has  occurred  in  Heligoland, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  northern  limit  of  its 
range.  Information,  for  which  the  Editor  is  indebted  to 
Prof.  Reinhardt,  shews  that,  notwithstanding  what  Albin  and 
Edwards  say,  its  appearance  in  any  part  of  Denmark  proper 
is  very  doubtful,  though  it  has  several  times  been  met  with 
in  Holstein.  In  the  rest  of  Germany  it  is  rare  and  local. 
According  to  Messrs.  Sliarpe  and  Dresser,  Prof.  Radde  has 
observed  it  on  the  Bug  in  Poland.     In  Southern  Russia  it 
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ifl  plentifnl  on  the  Don  and  the  Volga  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned,  on  the  shores  of  the  Beas  into  which  those  rivers 
empty  themselves.  Further  to  the  eastward  it  has  not  been 
noticed.  Mr.  Robson  reports  it  from  Smyriin  and  ^'ama. 
In  Greece  it  is  said  to  be  often  seen  in  aotumn,  and  Lord 
Lilford  obsen^ed  it  in  Al!)ania,  while  it  would  seem  to  be 
found  not  nnfrequently  along  the  Danube,  and  to  abound  in 
Hungary,  though  very  uncommon,  according  to  Mr,  Danford, 
in  Transsylvania.  It  inha1>its  suitable  situations  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  Mr.  Saunders  observed  it  in  Southern 
Spain.  In  France  it  is  extremely  local  and  of  rare  appear- 
ance, but  it  occurs  more  regularly  in  Belgium,  Throuf,'li- 
out  the  continent  it  is  considered  a  migratory  bird,  not 
usually  wintering  in  its  breeding-quarters,  while  with  us  its 
habits  are  much  more  sedentary. 

In  the  adult  male,  when  alive,  the  bill  and  irides  are  of 
a  fine  deUcate  yellow :  the  top  of  the  head  bluish-grey ;  a 
black  patch  on  tlie  lore  extends  half  way  over  the  eye  above, 
and  beneath  it  to  the  base  of  the  ear-coverts,  joining  a  loose 
tuft  of  long,  black,  lanceolate  feathers,  springing  from  the 
side  of  the  chin  and  throat,  and  forming  a  pointed  moustache, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  when  erected  casts 
a  shadow  on  the  neck,  as  seen  in  the  figure ;  ear-coverts  and 
side  of  the  neck,  pearl-grey ;  nape,  mantle,  back  and  rump, 
bright  orange-tawny  ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  three  middle  pair 
of  tail-quills,  deep  rufous,  the  third  pair  of  the  latter  the  same, 
tipped  w4th  an  indistinct  triangular  spot  of  greyish- white, 
the  second  pair,  white  on  the  distal  end  of  the  uuter  and 
adjoining  part  of  the  inner  web,  the  former  being  mottled 
with  grey,  the  outer  pair  Idack  at  the  base  and  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  inner  web,  the  rest  being  white;  the  wing-qnills 
brownish-black,  the  first  six  primaries  being  more  or  less 
broadly  edged  outwardly  and  tipped  wdth  white,  all  the  rest 
with  deep  rnfouR>  while  the  tertials  are  white  on  the  inner 
web,  which  has  a  rufous  edge;  the  lesser  wing-coverts  grey- 
ish, tipped  with  tawny;  the  other  wing-coverts  brownish- 
black,  broadly  edged  and  tipped  with  rufous.  Chin  and 
throat,  dull  white,  the  sides  of  the  latter  tinged  with  rose' 
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colour,  which  extends  across  the  breast,  passing  into  pale 
tawny  on  the  lower  wing-coverts,  belly  and  vent ;  the  flanks 
deep  orange-tawny ;  lower  tail-coverts  black :  legs,  toes  and 
claws,  black. 

The  length  is  rather  more  than  six  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  is  al)Out  half.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the 
wing  two  inches  and  one-quarter.  Dutch  specimens  are 
said  to  be  rather  larger  than  those  from  England. 

In  the  old  female  the  top  of  the  head  is  dall  brownish- 
fawn,  the  lores  and  mystacial  tufts  are  of  a  paler  shade  of 
the  same  colour,  the  chin  and  throat  are  snffased  with  pale 
liroi^'n,  the  rose-colour  of  the  breast  is  less  conspicaoas,  and 
the  lower  tiiil-covcrtB  are  pale  orange-tawny  :  in  other  respects 
she  resembles  the  male,  but  her  tints  are  less  bright. 

The  young  of  the  year  resemble  the  adult  female,  but 
they  have  the  croi^ii  of  the  head  and  the  middle  of  the  back 
striped  with  black,  and  the  bill  is  yellowish-brown. 

In  young  birds  from  the  nest,  as  figured  below,  the  bads, 
wings  and  tail,  except  the  middle  feathers,  are  patched  with 
black ;  the  tcrtials  want  the  broad  white  inner  webs  ;  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  pale  fawn,  the  bill  brownish  hom-colonr,  the 
legs  light  brown  ;  but  even  at  this  age  the  males  have  the 
lores  black. 

The  name  by  which  this  species  is  commonly  known  in  the 
districts  it  frequents  is  Reed- Pheasant.  Beedling,  used  for 
it  by  several  authors,  would  certainly  be  preferable  to  Tit- 
mouse, had  not  some  of  the  aquatic  'Warblers  been  also  so 
called. 
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Ampelis  garrulus,  LinniBUB  *. 
THE  WAXWING. 

Bom  liycl Ihi  ga  rmla • 

AvFEtifl,  Ziftfi^fiir*.~Bil1  ftroog,  diort  ami  BtrAlgbt:  broad  sd  tht  }m»t; 
boLh  iDAtidiblcfl  ilighlljr  bortked  ai  the  Up.  nnd  the  iipp«r  one  notcbed.  Gnpe 
wide,  without  hriKlt««.  NoBtiilft  boiial,  oral  and  Inrge,  iwvri!y  coneealtfd  hj 
doaely-aet  feathem  direct^tl  forwards.  Featbcra  of  the  h«ad  forming  nn  elongated 
ereetilv  oreil*  Winjp  long,  witb  ten  prironneii,  the  first  nearly  aborted » the  seoond 
ill«  loOfBit  iu  the  wing,  bnt  tb«  Ibird  nearly  e«|itAl  to  it.  Tj^tl  nhoti  and  almrnit 
CfttO.  Lega  witb  the  tarsim  »(.'Ut«IIat«il  in  front,  and  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe  with  ita  eUw ;  toes  itout.     Plumjige  rtary  soft. 

The  Waxwino  is  one  of  tho  most  liefiiitiful  of  the  birds 
that  Aieit  this  country,  and  for  many  years  especialJy 
attracted  the  attention  of  ornithologistB,  not  so  much  from 
the    brilliant,   varied    and   yet   barmoniaus    colours    of  its 

•  Syiit.  Nat.  E«L  12,  i,  p.  2V7  (17(16). 
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l»\nmsifff:,  the  singnlar  grace  of  its  fonn,  the  irregular  sad 
remarkable  character  of  its  immigrmtions,  or  e^en  firom  ito 
Ijeincr  the  wAh  representative  in  Europe  of  a  peculiar  Cunilr 
of  the  CIa.ss,  hat  hecaase  of  the  mysterr  wiiieli  enwrapped 
the  place  of  its  birth  and  seemed  to  defj  the  scrutiny  of  the 
UAdcHi  explorers,  who  had  in  Tain  sooght  a  solation  of  the 
pnzzle  in  the  wildest  and  most  inhospitable  tracts  of  the 
glol>e.  This  myster}'  was,  in  the  year  1856,  dispelled  bj 
the  late  Mr.  John  Wolley,  and  the  yoonger  natmalists  of 
the  present  day  can  hardly  realize  the  delight  felt  by  their 
predecess^irs  at  the  news  of  his  discoTeiy,  which  uss 
published  early  in  the  following  year. 

Not  only  in  this  country,  bat  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  European  continent,  had  the  Waxwing  been  long 
known  as  a  bird  which  shewed  itself  in  winter  at  nnoertain 
int^;n'als.  Sometimes  years  passed  without  its  being  seen 
at  all,  and  then,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three  seasons  in 
succession,  vast  flocks  would  suddenly  appear,  in  some 
places  swarming  upon  the  various  berry-bearing  bashes  or 
trees,  greedily  devouring  their  fruits,  and  then  disappearing 
as  unaccountably,  or  dispersing  throughout  the  district.  In 
earlier  times,  and  possibly  the  belief  lingers  even  nowadays 
anion^  the  ignorant  of  some  countries,  this  bird  was  looked 
U])()n  as  the  liarlnngor  of  war,  pestilence  or  famine,  and  no 
doubt  wlu^iKJver  its  arrival  happened  to  fall  in  with  one  or 
other  of  ilioHc  disastcrH,  the  coincidence  was  made  the  most 
of  by  persons  prono  to  superstitious  auguries.  In  some 
cas(!S,  ind(fod,  the  belief  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  groundless, 
for  wbatov(a'  be  the  causes  which  prompt  this  bird's  wander- 
ings— and  as  yet  they  have  not  been  ascertained,  it  does  not 
seem  unrcMisonable  to  ascribe  them  in  the  first  place  to 
scarcity  of  food,  induced  most  likely  by  inclement  sammers, 
which  would  equally  affect  crops  of  man's  planting,  and  so 
produce  dearth,  with  its  constant  comrade  disease.  The 
imperfection  of  our  records,  however,  almost  precludes  the 
student  of  history  from  entertaining  himself  with  any 
serious  investi*jation  which  would  throw  light  on  this 
question,  interesting  as  it  might  be,  for  few  of  the  older 
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writers  give  the  dates  of  tlie  Waxwing's  visitations.*  Ie 
our  own  coon  try  tliis  snperBtition  does  not  seem  to  have 
obtaioetl,  possibly  because  the  bird  has  never  occurred  with 
OS  in  Bucb  coantlees  hordes  as  those  which  from  time  to 
time  invade  parts  of  the  continent,  and  its  earliest  recorded 
appearance  in  England  is  by  Lftiter,t  who,  in  a  letter  to  Ray 
(Phil.  Trans.  16B5,  No.  175,  p.  IIGI,  fig.  9),  saya  that  one 
or  two  were  shot  at  York  in  January,  1680  (or,  to  use  the 
New  Stjle,  1681).  His  figure,  though  rude,  sufficiently 
shews  the  species,  to  which  he  gave  the  English  name  of 
**  Silk* tail."  Johnson,  another  of  Eay's  correspondents, 
writing  to  him  from  Brignall,  in  Yorkshire,  in  May,  1686, 
describes  two  which  had  been  killed  in  the  preceding  March, 
saying,  **  They  came  near  us  in  great  flocks,  like  Fieldfares, 
and  fed  upon  haws  as  they  do."  Again,  Thorcsby,  in  a 
letter  to  Ray -dated  **  Leeds,  April  27, 1703,"  mentions  a  third 
visitation  :— **  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  the  German  Silk- 
tail,"  he  sajs,  **  is  become  natural  to  us,  there  being  no  less 
than  three  killed  nigh  this  town  the  last  winter." 

To  come,  to  later  times,  ^Tiite  of  Selborne  mentions  a 


•  To  help  tbosc  who  would  trj  to  comelftt*?  tbe  mroada  of  Uie  Waxwing  with 
httmin  tlHictidn,  k  may  be  mentioneil  tbiit  AldroTatidus  records  a  rust  tmiption 
C»f  tli«BO  Clothi  into  Itftlj  in  the  year  (IftS*!)  the  Emperor  Cbarliw  V.  was  crowned 
fti  Bdflgxia.  Aocording  io  Gesner,  tberu  waa  m  gTeni  a  number  of  them  on  the 
Rbmo,  between  Mainz  and  Bingen,  in  1^52,  thai  when  Hying  they  cast  a  ahade 
Hkt*  that  of  nightfjJL  Id  l.'tTl,  lays  the  former  authority,  they  appeared  Affdn 
in  Italy  about  Modena  anil  Pbcentia,  with  miieh  foretight  avoiding  Perrara, 
where  an  earthqiuikc  and  flooda  toon  after  bappenedf  while  earlier  In  the  aauie 
year  they  no  km  afltoDlafaed  the  Belgian*  by  ao  iBTanon  in  force.  Some  old 
writers  BQggeit  that  thia  bird  ia  the  manrelloni  incendiarw  (otherwise  in- 
nnerarm)  aWt  of  Pliny  (lib,  x.  cap.  15),  Tentoring  even  to  identify  that  with 
the  equally  strange  bird  which,  according  to  hla  information  (lib,  x.  cap.  4T), 
waa  found  in  the  great  Hercytuan  Foreftt,  and^  in  the  words  of  Fhilemoii 
Holland  (L  p,  295),  bad  '*  feathers  ihioJikS  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  Q^gbt  Beation."  Them 
doea  not  really  •eem  to  be  the  sltghteit  oonoMtion  between  these  two  wonderful 
birds  ;  but  as  Flinj,  our  only  authority,  expreaaly  aays  he  had  aeen  neither,  and 
that  no  one  conld  tell  him  what  the  former  wm,  th«  matter  i»  hardly  worth 
discuningf  the  more  to  since  AldroTandos  long  a|0  diapoaed  of  it 

t  It  is  not  named  in  Mcrrctt's  *  Pinax/  pabliSied  in  1667,  but  a  letter  to  him 
from  Sir  T.  Browne,  in  Septeral)er»  1068,  shews  that  it  was  well  known  to  that 
writer,  and  had  therefore  doabtleas  ooonrred  in  England  before  it  eame  under 
Lister's  notice^ 


tl 
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Waxwing  killed  in  Jannary,  1767;  and,   in  1776,  Pennu 

asserted  that  the  species  came  abont  Edinburgh  annnallj  ii 

February — a  statement  which  was  perhaps  hardly  an  exag 

geration.     But  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  time  of  thi 

bird*s  visitations,  as  Latham,  for  instance,   states  that  am 

was  killed  at  Eltham  in  the  winter  of  1781,  without  indi 

eating  whether  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1780-81  or  that  o 

1781-82.     Many  other  writers  have  followed  the  same  vagm 

practice.     Thus  Patrick,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Gray,  says  that  i 

vast  flock  appeared  near  Hamilton  in  the  winter  of  1783 

.  Hayes  mentions  a  pair  shot  at  Hanwell  in  December,  1783 

s  the  male  of  which  lived  for  some  time  in  the  menageiy  ai 

Osterly.     Tunstall,  according  to  a  note  by   Latham  in  tiu 

last  edition  of  Pennant's  'British  Zoology,'   records  man] 

flocks  seen  in  1787  all  over  the  county  of  York.     Walcot 

and  Pennant  give  1788  for  the  occurrence  of  other  specimeni 

and  Lewin  in  1790  said  it  was  frequently  shot  in  England 

Beilby,   who  wrote    the    letterpress    of    Bewick's    '  Lan( 

Birds,'  says  that  several  were  taken  in  Northumberland  an 

Durham  in  1790  and  1791.     Bewick  himself  says  the  8am< 

of  1803,  in  which  last  year  Graves  mentions  that  a  numbe 

were  also  shot  near  Camberwell.     According  to   Selby  larg 

flocks  were  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom  in  1810,  a  fei 

more  came  under  his  inspection  in  February,  1822,  and  seve 

M,  ral  were  observed  in   1823,  while  in  1827  Waxwings  agaii 

V  visited  this  island.     In  1829  an  example  was   killed,  say 

1^  Couch,   at  Lostwithiel.     But  there  is  no  need   to   recoun 

J!,  special  cases,  it  being  here  sufficient  to   say  that   hardly  i 

*y  year  passes  without  some  birds  finding  their  way  hither,  an< 

that  the  winters  of  1830-31,  1834-35,  1849-50  and  1866-6' 

were  remarkable  for  the  numerous  occurrences  of  this  species 

To  judge  from  recent  experience  the  flocks  first  commonl 

reach  our  shores  towards  the  end  of  November  ;*  but  whethe 


*  The  immigration  sometimes.sets  in  earlier,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  commuiii 
cated  to  former  e<lition8  of  this  work  the  fact  that  in  August,  1835,   he  kiUed 
male  out  of  a  flock  at  Saffron -Waldcn.     The  latest  date  of  occurrence  is  recorde 
by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  says  that  in  1S53  he  saw  a  specimen  which  had  been  kille 
nt  North  Walshani  in  the  first  week  of  May. 
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there  is  a  contiuuoiia  strcrtm  nf  immigrants  is  unknown.  If 
there  is  not  the  hirtlB  would  weem  generally  to  esc^ipe  much 
notice  until  they  have  wandered  irom  the  phice  of  their  land- 
fall, and  thus  it  may  happen  that  it  is  not  until  they  have  been 
for  some  six  or  eight  weeka  in  the  country  and  have  become 
pretty  widely  dispersed  that  the  greatest  numbers  are  obBerved» 
and,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom,  shot.  The  visitation 
of  1B40-50  is  the  first  of  those  above  mentioned  concerning 
which  our  records  are  at  all  complete,  and  it  appears  from 
Mn  Newman's  summary  of  the  ol> serrations  reported  in  the 
*  Zoologist '  alone  that  586  examples  were  noticed  between 
November  and  March^^ — nearly  half  of  which  occurred  in  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  Januar)\  The  visitation  of  1B66-07 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  great  as  regards  England;  and 
though  the  birds  extended  their  wanderings  to  the  south- 
westeni  counties  of  England,  yet  Norfolk  furnished  incom- 
parably the  largest  number  of  examples.  In  that  county, 
according  to  Mr.  Stevenson  (who  has  supplied  this  work  with 
a  valuable  paper  on  the  immigi*ation),  144  specimens  were 
obtained  ou  this  occasion,  and  a  Hock  of  about  sixty  was  in 
one  case  seen.  In  Scotland  on  the  other  hand  more  birds 
w^ould  appear  to  have  been  then  observed  than  in  1849-50, 
and  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Moray,  according  to  Mr,  Gray, 
they  were  seen  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty. 

Almost  every  county  in  England  seems  to  have  been 
visited  by  the  Waxwing,  but  its  occurrence  on  the  eastern 
side  of  this  island  is  far  more  frequent  than  on  the  western. 
Still  it  occasionally  appears  in  Ireland,  and,  when  Mr. 
Watters  WTOtc,  ho  said  there  were  some  fift-een  or  twenty 
authenticated  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  various  parts  of 
that  kingdom,  most  of  which  appear  to  have  h^cn  in  the 
eastern  or  northern  counties.  Mr*  Gray  has  not  been  able  to 
trace  it  in  the  Outc?r  Helvrides,  but  it  has  been  shot  in  Skye, 
It  has  also  l>een  obtained  in  Orkney,  Shetland  and  the  Faroes. 
On  the  continent  its  range  is  very  wide,  extending  from 
Norway  on  the  west  to  the  shores  of  the  8ea  of  Ochotsk  on 
the  east — in  winter  reaching  to  the  south  of  France  and  even 
of  Italy y  since  Dr.  Salvador!  mentions  a  Bpccimeu  procured 
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near  Naples.  There  is  no  reason  to  belieye  that  it  erer 
crosses  the  Mediterranean  nor  any  record  of  its  appearance  in 
the  Iberian  or  Greek  peninsulas,  but  it  has  been  obtained 
near  Constantinople  and  seems  almost  yearly  to  visit  the 
Crimea.  Further  eastward  its  southern  limits  cannot  be 
given.  None  of  the  Indian  naturalists  have  observed  it,  but 
it  is  a  winter  visitor  to  some  parts  at  least  of  China/ and  it 
has  also  been  recorded  from  Japan.  Our  Waxwing  further 
inhabits  a  large  portion  of  North  America,  in  winter  extend- 
ing along  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  plains  as  far  sooth, 
according  to  Dr.  Coues,  as  lat.  85°.  At  the  head  of  the 
Powder  river  in  Nebraska, Mr.  Drexler  says  he  saw  ''millions*' 
of  birds  of  this  species — every  tree  for  miles  being  filled  with 
them.  It  is  a  regular  visitor  to  the  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Erie,  but  further  to  the  east  it  is  rarely  seen  along  the 
United  States  border,  though  it  roves  occasionally  as  fiar  as 
New  England  and  even  Nova  Scotia. 

It  were  needless  here  to  repeat  the  statements  and  sonnises 
of  former  writers  as  to  the  nidification  of  this  bird.  Nearly 
all  such  have  been  more  or  less  wide  of  the  mark.*  The  veiy 
plain  statement  communicated  by  Wolley  to  the  Zoological 
Society,  24th  March,  1857,  proved  them  to  be  fables  and  set 
them  at  rest  for  ever.  In  years  gone  by  Bichardson,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Arctic  enterprise,  failed  to  ascertain  any  facts  of 
its  breeding  in  the  Fur-countries  of  the  North-West,  and, 
more  recently.  Dr.  von  Middendorff,  the  intrepid  Siberian 
traveller,  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  the  North-East.  Yet  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  there  was  no  bird  for  whose  egg 
oologists  throughout  the  world  more  longed.  Various  were  the 

*  LinniBus  said  of  it,  "  nidijicat  in  Alpibus'*,  which  was  some  approach  to  the 
truth,  for  he  did  not  mean  the  AI]>s  as  commonly  understood,  but  the  mountaiiis 
of  Scandinavia  in  which  sense  he  often  uses  the  word  "  J(pe»."  That  untnut- 
worthy  compiler,  J.  F.  Qmelin,  mistaking  Strahlenberg's  aasertion  to  Friach,  said 
**  nidus  in  rupiuni  antriH  ",  and  the  statement  has  been  repeated  in  a  work  qb 
British  ornithology  printed  only  a  few  years  ago.  Pennant  in  his  later  writings 
was  more  correct  than  most  men  of  his  time.  Informed  probably  by  his  Scan- 
dinavian correspondents,  he  says  that  the  birds  retire  to  the  forests  of  the  Axctic 
Circle  to  breed.  Most  i>eople  thought  the  home  of  the  speciea  was  in  Centzml 
Asia,  •*  whence,"  to  use  Bonaparte's  phrase,  "  like  the  Tartars  in  former  times, 
they  make  their  irregular  excursions." 
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plans  of  which  they  bethought  them  for  obtaining  this  coveted 
treasure-  Many  tried  to  keep  pairs  of  living  birds  in  the 
hope  of  indaciiig.them  to  breed  in  captivity.  The  Baron  R, 
Konig-Warthaasen,  we  are  told,  went  even  to  the  trouble  of 
caging  a  whole  flock ;  but  all  to  no  purxjose,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  prior  to  1856  no  one  with  any  pretension  to 
the  title  of  ornithologist  had  ever  set  eyes  on  a  real  egg  or 
neat  of  a  Wax  wing/  It  is  however  due  to  8  can  din  avian 
naturalists  to  say  that  several  of  them,  who  had  travelled  in 
Lapland,  had  expressed  themselves  confident  that  the  hkd 
did  at  least  sometimes  breed  in  that  country,  and  moreover 
that  it  was  reliance  on  their  general  accuracy  which  kept 
alive  Wolley's  hop<j  of  one  day  finding  the  long-sought 
rarity.  Of  such  hope  there  was  need,  since  it  was  not  nntU 
the  fourth  summer  of  his  oological  explorations  that  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

For  lack  of  space  the  fuU  details  of  this  discovery  cannot 
here  be  given,+  It  was  eflected  on  Saturday,  7th  June,  1856, 
near  Sadio  on  the  Kittila  river  in  Kemi-Lappmark,  by 
Ludwig  Matthias  Knoblock,  Wolley*s  most  trusted  follower, 
who  worked  night  and  day  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  master, 
at  that  time  engaged  elsewhere.  The  first  prize  was  a  neatt 
containing  two  eggs,  from  which,  on  the  11th  (three  more 
eggs  having  been  laid  in  the  meantime) ,  Ludwig  snared  the 
cock ;  and  altogether  WoMey's  collectors  obtained  for  him 
in  that  year  some  six  nests  and  twenty-nine  of  these  hitherto 
unknown  eggs,  with  several  of  the  parents,  killed  (for  the 
sake  of  identification)  from  the  nests,  and  a  young  bird 
Bcapcely  able  to  fly.  Sending  his  treasures  in  the  autumn  to 
the  Editor,  Wolley  wrote  : — *'  The  young  Waxwing  I  should 
wish  our  old  friend  Yarrell  to  describe,  for  I  think  it  would  give 

*  Thiebemaim  flfoied  two  eiggi  (Fortpfl.  gm.  V<>g.  Ub,  xxx.  dg.  B  a,  b)  tiM 
tboflc  of  thiA  jqieetei.  Imi  b  bii  inliteqac&tlj-pabUsb&il  tetUrpren  (p.  S49,  note) 
he  W7»  ht  believes  thcjr  wore  tbo«e  of  u  North-Americaii  Tbruab, 

t  Tbry  will  bt  fomid  in  'Tbe  Ibb'  for  1S61  (pp.  92-106)  Aud  are  acooro- 
pAiued  bj  a  pkte  cm  which  ludf-a-doeen  ebo»eii  specttueni  of  Ibo  eggs  &r«  depicted 
ftB  Mr.  HewitflOD  oelIj  ooold  depict  tbem* 

t  The  iiotiuil  finder  of  lb  It  nmi  wai  Johan  of  SodiOv  one  of  &  fauid  of  seven 
fAda  who  were  workiog  titider  Ludwig* 
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him  pleasure.  He  might  exhibit  a  nest  and  eggs  at  the  same 
time  with  a  pair  of  birds  in  breeding  plumage  to  the  Zoological 
Society/'  In  the  meanwhile  however  the  Author  of  this 
work  had  passed  away,  and  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  the 
specimens  devolved  upon  the  Editor's  brother,  Mr.  Edward 
Newton,  who  took  charge  of  them  at  the  meeting  of  that 
Society,  when  as  before  mentioned  Wolley's  communioation 
was  read. 

This  was  subsequently  printed  in  the  Society's  *'  Proceed- 
ings'' (1B57,  pp.  55 y  56),  and  the  most  important  part  is 
as  follows  : — **  The  Waxwing,  as  observed  in  Lapland,  makes 
a  good-sized  and  substantial  nest,  but  without  much  indication 
of  advanced  art.  It  is  of  some  depth,  and  regularly  shaped, 
though  built  of  rather  intractable  materials.  As  in  those  of 
many  other  birds  in  the  Arctic  forests,  the  main  substance  is 
of  the  kind  of  lichen  commonly  called  tree-hair,  which  hangs 
so  abundantly  from  the  branches  of  almost  every  tree.  This 
lichen  somewhat  resembles  a  mass  of  delicate  rootlets,  or 
perhaps  may  be  compared  to  coarse  brown  wool ;  bnt  some  of 
it  is  whitish,  and  in  one  nest  there  is  a  little  of  this  mixed 
with  the  ordinary  brown  or  black.  This  main  substance  of 
the  nest  is  strengthened  below  by  a  platform  of  dead  twigs,  and 
higher  up  towards  the  interior  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
flowering  stalks  of  grass,  and  occasionally  pieces  of  equisetum. 
It  is  also  interspersed  with  a  little  rein-deer  lichen,  perhaps  a 
sprig  or  two  of  green  moss,  and  even  some  pieces  of  ¥rillow 
cotton.  There  may  also  be  observed  a  little  of  the  very  fine 
silvery-looking  fibre  of  grass  leaves  which  probably  have  been 
reduced  to  that  condition  by  long  soaking  in  water.  In  one 
of  the  nests  examined  there  were  several  pen-feathers  of 
small  birds  as  an  apology  for  a  lining. 

"  The  nest  of  the  Waxwing  is  built  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  not  near  the  bole,*  and  rather,  as  one  of  the  observers 
has  said,  standing  up  from  the  branch  Uke  a  Fieldfare's  or 
other  Thrush's  nest,  than  supported  by  twigs  touching  it  at 

*  The  specimen  here  figured  (page  537),  the  most  perfect  seen  by  the  Editor, 
is  however  phiced  close  to  tlie  bole  of  a  young  Scotch  fir.  It  was  taken  in 
Finnish  Lapland  in  1861,  and  is  now  in  the  Cambridge  Museum. 
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the  sides,  as  the  nests  of  many  birds  are  supported.  Of 
six  nests,  four  were  in  small  Spruces,  one  in  a  good-sized 
Scotch  fir,  and  one  in  a  Birch — all  placed  at  a  height  of 
frona  6  to  1*2  feet  above  the  ground.  The  tree  in  several 
instances  was  unhealthy,  thin  and  scraggy  in  its  branches, 
to  which  there  hung  a  good  deal  of  hair  lichen ;  and  the 
nest  seems  generally  mnch  exposed,  though  fronci  its  resem- 
bknce  to  the  lichen  hanging  near,  it  might  escape  the  eye* 
The  nests  found  were  in  parts  of  the  forest  considerably 
open,  once  or  twice  on  the  side  of  low  hills,  near  a  river,  or 
with  an  undergi'owth  of  dwai-f  swamp-loving  shrnhs.  But 
at  present  we  have  scarcely  enough  examples  to  show  that 
there  is  a  preference  for  any  particular  kind  of  ground/* 

In  the  summer  of  1857  the  Waxwing  seems  to  have  been 
still  more  rarely  distributed  in  Lapland  than  it  had  been  in 
the  preceding  yean  WoUey,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  was 
unable  to  set  eyes  on  a  living  bird.  In  vain  ho  wandered 
through  the  ivoods  and  scarcely  slept.  He  took  a  nest 
which  had  been  forsaken  a  day  or  two  before,  but  its  eggs 
by  some  unknown  means  had  been  destroyed  so  fast  as  they 
were  laid.  His  army  of  collectors  got  for  him  only  eight 
eggs — a  nest  of  five  taken  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kemi  river  having  been  intercepted  by  a  Finnish  traveller 
to  whom  the  finder  sold  it  for  the  Museum  at  Helsingfors. 
But  in  1858  the  state  of  things  was  very  different.  An 
enormous  number  of  Waxwings  settled  for  the  breeding- 
season  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  district  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  scene  of  Wolley*s  researches,  and  his 
collectors  found  nearly  150  nests  producing  no  fewer  than 
666  eggs,  while  about  a  score  more  were  obtained  by  a 
Prussian  dealer  who  happened  that  year  to  be  in  the 
country-  This  same  summer  saw  an  Englishman  accom- 
plish what  Wolley  only  partially  succeeded  in  doing.  Mr, 
Dresser  found  a  small  colony  of  Waxwings  on  an  inland  in 
the  Baltic  near  Uleaborg,  which  prior  information  would 
have  led  any  one  to  suppose  was  l>cyond  the  breeding-range 
of  the  species,  and  with  his  own  hands  took  a  nest,  an  egg 
and  two  young  birds.     In  1859,  the  Waxwing  bred,  but  not 
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nnmeronsly,  in  the  Mnonioniska  and  Kittila  districts,  and 
so  likewise  in  I860.  Since  then  its  nests  haye  been  fonnd 
in  the  same  tract  almost  every  year,  bat  never,  so  far  as 
appears,  in  such  inordinate  numbers  as  in  1858,  and  bnt  for 
the  discovery  of  1856  its  presence  would  most  likely  have 
passed  unnoticed  as  it  doubtless  had  done  before,*  while, 
according  to  HH.  Palmen  and  Sahlberg,  in  1867  not  t 
single  Waxwing  was  seen  in  the  district. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Waxwing  is  as  irregular  in 
the  choice  of  its  summer  as  of  its  winter  quarters,  and  the 
causes  which  influence  its  movements  still  remain  for  the 
investigation  of  the  curious.  Its  diet  varies  according  to 
the  season :  in  summer  consisting  mainly  of  insects,  whidi 
it  catches  on  the  wing,  springing  upon  them  from  its  look- 
out station  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  tree,  but  berries  of 
various  kinds  even  then  do  not  come  amiss,  while  in  winter 
these  alone  form  its  food,  and  upon  them  it  will  literally 
gorge  itself,  coming  into  suburban  gardens  to  obtain  them. 
It  is  a  somewhat  stupid  and  a  remarkably  silent  bird,  only 
occasionally  uttering  a  low  call-note,  which  is  trilling  and 
musical,  but  when  gathered  in  large  flocks  the  emission  of 
this  from  numerous  throats  makes  a  loud  twittering  noise. 
In  confinement  it  is  especially  dull,  while  its  greediness 
renders  it  a  very  unpleasing  cage-bird. 

Since  the  discovery  which  has  shed  so  much  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Waxwing,  it  has  been  found  breeding  in 
places  far  apart.  Wheelwright  says  he  obtained  eggs  in 
18G2  from  near  Quickjock,  and  its  nests  have  since  been 
taken  in  the  valley  of  the  Tana.  Herr  CoUett  gives  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  in  certain  years  it  breeds  spora- 
dically in  southern  Norway,  and  it  is  believed  to  do  the  same 
in  many  parts  of  Finland.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  of 
its  breeding  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  and  other  places 
in  northern  Russia,  but  the  statements  as  to  its  nests 
having  been  built  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  even  (Zool.  s.s. 

*  Wolley  satisfied  himself  from  the  evidence  of  a  few  people  that  in  some 
former  years  the  bird  had  been  very  abundant,  but  to  the  majority  it  was  quite 
unknown. 
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p.  1294)  EoglaBd  must  be  regarded  with  mnch  fiUBpicion, 
In  America  too  its  breediDg-pkces  have  at  last  been  dis- 
covered,  a  nest  with  one  egg  having  been  found  in  1861  by 
Kennicott  on  the  Yukon,  and  Mr*  MacFarlane  having  met 
with  the  like  success  on  the  AnderBon  Biver, 

The  eggs,  from  five  to  six  or  occasionally  seven  in  number, 
are  very  variable  both  in  size  and  colour.  They  measure 
from  1*11  to  '82  by  from  *73  to  *G4  in,,  whUe  a  dwarf 
specimen  is  only  '64  by  '52  in*  Yet  they  bear  a  family 
likeness  to  each  other,  and  the  mutual  resemblance  of  those 
laid  in  the  same  nest  is  almost  always  strong.  The  ground 
is  most  generally  of  a  delicate  sea-green,  sometimes  fading 
to  french-white,  but  very  often  of  a  more  or  less  palo  olive, 
and  occasionally  of  a  dull  pui-plish-grey.  On  this  are 
almost  always  bold  blotches,  spots  and  specks  of  deep 
brownish-black,  though  Bometimes  the  edges  are  blurred. 
Beneath  these  stronger  markings  there  is  nearly  always  a 
series  of  blotches  or  streaks  of  greyish-lilac,  and  among 
them  well-defined  spots  or  specks  of  yellowish-bro^^ii  are 
interspersed.  In  some  eggs  the  darkest  markings  are  quite 
wanting,  in  others  the  ground  is  of  a  deep  olive  colour. 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  black,  the  edges  at  the  base 
hght  brown  :  the  irides  dark  red  :  the  forehead  deep  bay  pass- 
ing into  light  brocoli-brown  on  the  top  of  the  head,  whence 
springs  the  fine  crest ;  a  black  band  runs  from  the  nostrils 
and  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  over  the  lore,  round  the 
eye,  and  backward  to  the  occiput  underneath  the  crest ;  ear- 
coverts,  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck  light  brocoli*brown, 
becoming  darker  on  the  scapulars,  small  wing-coverts  and 
backi  and  passing  into  brownish-grey  on  the  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts ;  the  coverts  of  the  primaries  black,  tipped  with 
white,  forming  a  conspicuous  bar ;  primaries  bro^Tii«h-black, 
with  an  elongated  p^tch  of  white  or  yellow  at  the  tip  of  the 
outer  web  of  more  or  fewer  of  them,  except  the  first,  which 
patch  in  tine  specimens  extends  along  the  tip  of  the  inner 
web  ;  the  secondaries  and  tertiiils  greyish-black,  the  former 
•  tipped  with  pure  white  on  the  outer  web — the  shafts  of  four 
or  more  of  them  generally  terminating  in  a  smalls  nail-like. 
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oblong  appendage,  in  colour  and  substance  resembling  scarkt 
sealing-wax,  the  outer  tertial  also  occasionally  bears  a  like 
appendage;  these  appendages  are  merely  expanded  and 
coloured  homy  prolongations  of  the  shafts  of  the  feathers 
beyond  their  webs  ;*  tail-quills  smoke-grey  at  the  base,  black 
towards  the  end,  and  tipped  with  yellow,  the  shafts  being 
sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  red  where  the  webs  are 
yellow,  and  some  of  them  occasionally,  though  rarely,  tipped 
with  scarlet  wax-Uke  appendages,  similar  to  those  of  the  wings 
but  much  smaller;  the  chin  and  throat  deep,  glossy  black; 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  clothed  with  white  feathers 
passing  into  light  bay  on  the  sides  of  the  throat,  below  which 
both  bay  and  black  are  blended,  into  pale  brocoli-brown,  which 
prevails  on  the  breast,  becoming  greyish-brown  on  the  flanks 
and  abdomen ;  lower  tail-coverts  bright  bay ;  axillaries  and 
lower  wing-coverts  light  ash-grey;  quills  beneath,  ahiniTig 
grey :  legs,  toes  and  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  is  rather  more  than  eight  inches. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  four  inches 
and  a  half. 

The  female  so  closely  resembles  the  male  that  the  sexes 
cannot  be  unfailingly  distinguished  extemaUy,  but  her 
colours  are  usually  less  bright,  and  in  general  she  has  fewer 
of  the  scarlet  appendages  on  the  wings  and  never,  it  is  be- 
lieved, any  on  the  tail. 

WoUey  thus  describes  the  nestling  obtained  by  him : — 
"  A  young  bird  caught  on  the  5th  of  August,  as  it  fluttered 
from  the  nest,  had  a  general  resemblance  to  the  adult, 
though  all  the  colours  were  more  dull.  The  wax-like  ends 
to  the  wing-feathers,  the  yellow  tip  to  the  tail,  the  black 

*  The  structure  of  these  appendages  has  been  carefully  described  and  oomputd 
with  similar  substances  found  in  other  birds  by  Herr  C.  H.  Anderson  (OSfvezs. 
K.  Yet-Ak.  Forhandl.  1859,  pp.  219-231,  pi.  ii.).  Their  number  in  the  War- 
wing  seems  to  depend, as  Mr.  Stevenson  suggests,  rather  on  constitutional  rigour 
than  on  age  or  sex.  Males  have  seldom  less  than  four  and  females  less  than  two 
— though  a  specimen  is  rarely  seen  without  any.  From  five  to  seven  is  the 
average  number  in  the  former  and  from  four  to  six  in  the  latter.  They  vary 
much  in  size  and  shape.  Examples  having  five  or  six  are  generally  brightest  in 
plumage. 
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patch  between  the  oje  and  the  beak  are  all  there,  whilst  the 
rich  mahogany  of  the  under  tail-coverts  is  of  a  qnieter 
brown  j  the  blooming  vinons  colour  of  the  head  and  back 
has  not  yet  emerged  from  a  homely  neutral,  and  the  crest  is 
but  juBt  indicated  by  the  longish  feathers  of  the  crowB, 
The  most  marked  difference  between  the  adtilt  and  the 
young  is  in  the  throat  and  under-surfaco  generally.  There 
is  at  present  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  deep  black  patch  of  the 
chin,  and  the  dehcato  tint  of  the  general  onder-surface  of 
the  adult  is  replaced  by  mottled  neutral  and  white.  This 
upon  examination  is  found  to  owe  its  appearance  to  those 
longer  webs,  which  arising  towards  the  root  of  each  feather, 
extend  as  far  outwards  as  the  webs  which  arise  nearer  its 
tip,  being  very  pale  or  white,  and  thus  reheving,  on  both 
sides,  the  last-mentioned  darker  webs.** 

The  Ampduhe  are  regarded  by  many  systematists  aa  allied 
to  the  Shrikes  and  Flycatchers,  Others  consider  them  to 
bear  affinity  to  the  Swallows.  The  place  here  assigned  to 
the  family  is  manifestly  inappropriate,  but  the  Editor  being 
doubtful  as  to  its  true  position  leaves  it  aa  it  stood  in  former 
editions.  Some  authorities  have  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
Liimiean  genus  Afnpelu  a  Bouth- American  bird,  which  be- 
longs to  a  very  distinct  and  not  at  all  nearly-related  family — 
the  Cotingid^e,  and  call  the  genus  which  includes  the  present 
species  Bovih y cilia ,  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  treat- 
ment being  wrong.  The  name  Ampelis  was  that  under 
which  Aldrovandus  described  the  bird  in  1599,  complaining 
of  Gesnor,  who  had,  in  1555,  called  it  Garrulitg  Bohnnkus 
— the  Bohemian  Jay  or  Chatterer,  and  justly  remarking  that 
it  had  notliing  to  do  ydik  birds  of  the  Pie-kind,  that  it  did 
not  chatter  nor  was  it  known  to  be  peculiar  to  Bohemia. 
LinnsBUs,  with  whom  all  scientific  nomenclature  begins,  kept 
what  seemed  good  to  him  in  both  these  names,  using  that  of 
Aldrovandus  for  the  genus  and  Gesner's  first  word  for  the 
species — the  general  likeness  between  a  Jay  and  a  Waxwing 
being  sufficiently  obvious;  but  Ampelis  not  being  quoted  for 
any  other  species,  this  is  clearly  the  type  of  the  Linnxean 
genus,     Bomhjc'dla^  says  Prof.  SundevoU,  may  be  traced  to 
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Schwenckfeld,  who,  in  1603,  thus  rendered  the  common 
German  name  of  the  bird — Seidenschwanz  (Silktail),  just  as 
Lister  subsequently  did,  when  he  had  occasion  to  giye  it  an 
English  appellation.  BombyciUa  was  not  used  in  a  generic 
sense,  as  has  been  supposed,  by  Brisson,  that  author  leaying 
it  in  his  '^  Genus  Turdinum.''  In  1815,  Bemhard  Meyer 
invented  the  term  Bombyeiphora  (Silk-bearer),  which  in  the 
same  year  Temminck  through  accident  or  ignorance  oonyerted 
into  the  nonsensical  Bomhycivora  (Silk-eater  or,  to  put  the 
most  favourable  interpretation  on  it.  Moth-eater).  Bnt 
Gesner's  epithet  "  Bohemicus "  demands  further  attention. 
He  so  translated  the  German  *'  Behemle  '*  or  "  Beemerle  "* — 
names  by  which,  he  was  told,  some  such  bird  was  known 
near  Nurcnberg,  adding  that  a  small  kind  of  Thrush  was 
also  so  called.  The  connexion  of  Bohemia  therefore  with 
this  species  merely  rests  on  popular  belief,  and  every  one 
must  know  cases  of  animals'  names  in  which  such  belief  is 
altogether  mistaken.  Mr.  Johns  (British  Birds  in  their 
Haunts,  p.  161)  has  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  bird 
may  have  been  called  Bohemian,  because  in  its  habits  it 
resembles  ^'  the  wandering  tribes  of  gipsies,  who  were  for- 
merly called  indifferently  Egyptians  and  Bohemians."  Bnt 
the  first  application  of  the  epithet  to  the  Waxwing  was  un- 
doubtedly Gorman  in  its  origin,  and  there  is  no  proof  of 
gipsies  having  been  anciently  called  Bohemians  or  anything 
like  it  in  that  language.  The  liberty  which  many  writers 
have  taken  with  the  Linnaean  specific  name,  writing 
^^garrida''  for  "  Garrulm,''  and  thus  turning  a  substantive 
which  is  in  some  degree  appropriate  into  an  adjective  which 
is  not,  is  also  to  be  condemned. 

There  are  two  other  well-marked  species  of  the  genus 
Ampelis,  One,  the  A.  phamicoptera  of  Japan  and  south- 
eastern Siberia,  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  red  tips  of  its 
remiges  and  rectrices,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wants  the 

*  Tlio  brothers  Grimm  give  other  forms  of  the  word,  namely,  Behelmian^ 
Behamlf  Bohemle,  and  Bd merle  (Deutsches  Worterbucb,  i.  1332)  ;  and  Dr. 
Sanders  adds  Bokmleitiy  Bokeimle{in)  and  Bohrihe  (Worterbach  der  Deatschen 
Sprache,  i.  p.  184). 
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white  ends  of  the  wing-coverts  aud  the  wax-like  appendages. 
The  other,  the  well-known  Cedar-bird  of  Nortb  America, 
A.  cedroruvi,*  has  the  black  on  the  chin  less  distinct,  wants 
the  white  on  the  wings,  and  has  the  belly  tinged  with  yollow, 
while  the  lower  tail-coverts  are  dirty  yellowish-white  instead 
of  bay  as  in  J.  garrvlus  and  A.  phfeuicoptera, 

*  The  Bditor  bu  to  confeas  with  m^itow  an  Attempt,  mnde  hy  him  niatiy  jeua 
agOj  to  get  this  iqieoieii  enrolled  among  British  hirdft  (Zr>oL,  pp.  S277,  3500),  which 
he  U  now  quite  fi&tiafied  wan  inexcDsaUe.  It  has,  how^Ter,  bt^en  known  to 
occur  on  l*oard  fthip  far  from  the  New  WorJdf  and  even  in  waters  th&t  m&j 
four! J  be  termed  British  (Thompsoo,  B.  Ireld.  ii.  p.  343  ;  H.  flmy,  B.  W.  Skjotl. 
p.  TOO). 
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MoTAciLLA  LUGUBEI8,  Temmmck*, 
THE  PIED  WAOTiUL. 

Motacilla  Yarrellii  f • 

MoTACTLLA^  Litmwii8|. — Bill  ilondei'j  subuktc,  nearly  stmiglit,  rery  tligli^ 
notcbutl  at  the  tip  j  thi*  ni^odililefi  nearly  equal  in  kngth  antl  tbeir  e<Jges  filigbl^ ' 
oc^mprcBBed  inwardi,  Nostnls  hasal^  lateral,  oval  and  partly  concealed  by  a 
membniie.  Winga  moJfirnte  :  tbe  firat  primary  acuminate  and  nrarlj  aborttTc  ; 
tb(}  second^  tbird  and  fourth  nearly  equal,  and  one  of  them  tbe  long&iit  ;  tbe  fifth 
confflderabiy  sliorter  ;  eecondarieB  moderate:,  the  icrtiala  very  long,  tbe  longest 
about  &qiial  to  tbe  fiftb  priiiukry.  Ti&it  #f  twelve  fiiathers.  long  and  nearly  evtB. 
Turaus  acntcllated  ia  front,  much  longer  than  tbe  middle  toe^  vblcb  is  joined  to 
tbe  outer  toe  ttt  ite  baae ;  toea  moderate  ;  cUws  ihort  cjceept  that  of  tbe  bind  toe 
wbicb  in  lome  Bpedca  ia  elongated. 

In  a  communicaMon  made  to  the  Zoological  Society,  July 
11th,  1837,  by  Mr.  Gould,  he  stated  his  firm  conviction  that 
the  common  British  Ked  Wagtail  was  specifically  distinct 

•  Man.  d'Orn.  Ed.  2,  i,  p,  253  (1820)  j  but  not  aficrwarda, 
f  Gould,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1837,  p-  74. 
4:  Syit.  Nat,  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  328  (1766). 
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from  the  MotacUla  alha  of  LinnsiHis,  with  whirL  it  liarl 
hitherto  been  confounded^  and,  brietly  pointing  out  wherein 
the  differences  lie,  proposed  to  name  the  former  after  the 
Author  of  this  work.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published  some 
fuller  observations  on  the  two  birds  in  the  *  Magazine  of 
NBtural  History*  (New  Ser,  i,  p.  459),  wherein  he  said  that 
while  engaged  upon  this  group  during  the  publication  of  his 
*  Birds  of  Europe/  ho  had  been  surprised  to  find  that  the 
sprightly  Pied  Wagtail,  so  abundant  in  our  islands  at  all 
seasons,  could  not  be  referred  to  any  described  species,  and 
that  it  was  very  limited  in  its  habitat ;  for,  beside  the 
British  Islands,  Norway  and  Sweden  were  the  only  parts  of 
Europe  whence  he  had  been  able  to  procure  examples  iden- 
tical with  our  bird,  whose  place  was  elsewhere  in  Europe 
supplied  by  the  true  AL  alba;  which,  althoagh  abundant  in 
France,  particularly  in  the  neigh Ijourhood  of  Calais,  had 
never  then  been  discovered  in  atiy  part  of  England,  *'  The 
characters  by  which  these  two  species  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished *\  Mr,  Gould  goes  on  to  say,  are  the  somewhat  more 
robust  form  of  the  Pied  Wagtail,  which  **  in  its  full  summer 
dress,  has  the  whole  of  the  head,  chest,  and  back,  of  a  full  deep 
jet  black  ;^*  while  in  ULalha,  at  the  same  season,  *'  the  throat 
and  liead  alone  are  of  this  colour,  the  back,  and  the  rest  of  the 
upper  surface,  being  of  a  light  ash-grey.  In  winter  the  two 
species  more  nearly  assimilate  in  their  colouring;**  the  black 
back  of  the  Pied  Wagtail  being  grey  at  that  season,  although 
never  so  light  as  in  M.  alba,  Mr.  Gould  concludes  1>y  citing 
as  additional  evidence  of  the  distinction  that  the  female  of 
OUT  Pied  Wagtail  **  never  has  the  black  back,  as  in  the  male  ; 
this  part,  even  in  summer,  being  dark  grey  ;  in  which  respect 
it  closely  resembles  the  other  species.** 

Such  being  the  grounds  on  which  the  Pied  Wagtail  was 
separated  from  M.alhfi,  it  has  been  on  the  whole  acknowledged 
to  be  a  good  species  ;  but,  before  considering  that  some- 
what important  qnestion,  it  is  needful  to  remark  that  the 
diffiTence  between  the  two  birds  is  thought  to  have  first  been 
observed  by  Briiunich,  who,  in  1704  (Om.  Bur.  p.  70), 
appended  to  hie  notice  of  the  orclinary  M,  alha  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  a  variety  from  Zealand,  which  he  said  '^  a  prsBcedent 
differt  capiti  dorso  concolore";  though  at  the  same  tim 
he  suggested  that  the  difference  arose  from  age  or  sei 
Briinnich's  specimen  may  possibly  have  been  an  example  o 
the  British  form,  which  is  known  to  occur  occasionally  ii 
Denmark,  but  that  cannot  be  proved. 

It  is  however  certain  that  Mr.  Gould  was  forestaUed  ii 
his  recognition  of  our  Pied  Wagtail  as  a  distinct  "  species"; 
for,  in  October,  1820,  Temminck  (Man.d'Om.  Ed.  2,  i.p.258] 
published  the  description  of  a  bird  which  is  unquestionablj 
identical  with  it.  This  he  called  MotaciUa  luguhrts^  believ- 
ing that  by  that  name  Pallas  had  described  and  designated 
it,  whereas  Pallas  never  did  any  such  thing.*  Vieillot,  too, 
in  the  " Omithologie  "  of  the  'Encyclopedic  Methodique' 
(ii.  p.  404),  about  the  same  time  f  and  under  the  same  name, 
most  accurately  described  the  present  bird  as  distinct  from 
M.  alba,  saying  also  that  the  former  was  of  regular  passage 
in  February  and  March  near  Abbeville  and  Bouen,  but  not 
stopping  there  to  breed,  and  that  it  was  easily  known  by  its 
note  from  the  latter  which  stayed  the  whole  summer.  He 
adds  that  the  specific  name  was  given  by  Natterer,  X  who  how- 
ever is  not  known  to  have  published  anything  on  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  while  Temminck, 
having  the  supposed  species  of  Pallas  in  his  imagination, 
referred  certain  eastern  specimens  to  the  bird  of  Western 
Europe,  Vieillot,  by  his  clear  account  of  the  latter,  fixed 
upon  it  the  name  lugubris,  which  according  to  all  rule  it 

*  There  was  some  excuse  for  this  mistake  since  Pallas's  great  work,  '  Zoographia 
Rosso-Asiatica,'  was  not  at  that  time  accessible  to  Temminck,  though  printed  in 
1811.  A  few  copies  of  the  first  volume  were,  it  is  stated,  distributed,  and 
hence  its  contents  have  an  allowable  claim  to  date  from  that  year  ;  but  neither  ol 
the  succeeding  volumes  were  then  issued,  nor  was  the  whole  work  to  be  generallj 
procured  until  1831. 

f  The  livraison  containing  this  page  (as  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  librarian  of  thf 
University  of  Cambridge,  kindly  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain)  was  published  bj 
7th  January,  1821.  Prof.  A.  Milne-Edwards  obligingly  sends  the  information  thai 
it  appeared  in  December,  1820.  The  title-pages  to  the  work  were  not  issued  until 
1823,  and  bear  that  date. 

t  This  word  is  spelt  **Nater",  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  i 
misprint. 
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most  tbereforc  bear.  Yet,  neglecting  this  fact,  Temminck 
in  1H;^5  fMan.  il'Om.  Ed.  2,  iii.  p,  175)  cancelled  hia 
original  degeriptions,  substituting  for  them  those  of  a  bird 
from  Japan,  thongh  still  confounding  with  it  that  of  Wostt^ni 
Europe*  In  18  iO  he  became  convinced  of  this  error,  but 
instead  of  leaving  the  latter  under  its  old  name,  he  adopted 
for  it  (ojK  rlt,  iv.  p.  020)  Mr.  Gould's  pffrrdU  and  continued 
his  Infftibris  to  the  eastern  bird.*  It  is  further  clear  that 
M,  ItignbriH  was  admitted,  before  Mr,  Gould*s  diBcovery,  to 
refer  to  the  British  Pied  Wagtail,  since  h\  Hole  (laisi,  1835, 
p,  252),  after  mentioning  that  the  Paris  collectors  reported  it 
as  an  annual  visitor  to  certain  places  in  their  neighbourhood 
on  its  way  to  England,  says  that  Uelamutte  (somewhat  to 
his  surprise  it  would  seem,  for  he  thought  the  fact  worthy 
of  record)  met  with  no  other  species  in  this  country 
as  he  travelled  from  Dover  to  Suffolk.  In  like  manner 
Werner  (Atlas  dea  Ois.  d^Eur.)  figured  our  Pied  Wagtail  as 
M*  Itigubris, 

As  to  the  question  whether  our  Pied  Wagtail  should  bo 
regarded  as  specifically  cjistinct  from  the  light-coloured  bird 
which  prevails  on  the  continent  opinions  will  doubtless  still 
vary.  The  reader  may  gather  that  the  Editor,  by  his  treatment 
of  such  cases  as  are  afforded  by  Paras  ater  and  Aerednhi  cau- 
thtta^  is  not  prone  to  raise  local  races  to  specific  rank  on 
slight  grounds,  but  the  present  diflers  from  those  cases  iliao- 
nmch  as  specimens  intermediate  in  colouring  seem  to  be 
wanting,  and,  though  each  form  not  un frequently  encroaehat 
on  the  other's  borders,  and  instances  ot  their  interbreeding 
are  said  to  be  known,  each  very  remarkably  maintains  its 
[iroper  charticters.  The  present  casg  therefore  is  more 
analogous  to  that  of  the  large  northern  Falcons,  already 
described,  though  not  exactly  like  it ;  for  those  two  Falcons, 

*  Eren  here  be  tnftde  another  complication,  for  kin  Jf.  lugubrit  of  1840  tn- 
tlndm  two  hinls  now  gsnenJlf  Ti^rrT«d  na  dUlioci :  one^  which  vintiii  Rajttern 
Bnrope  and  u  lb«  M.  vidua  of  Prof.  Sandevnll,  th«  other,  fcmtid  in  Japan  aod 
ih«  M.  Japtmka  of  Mr.  Swialioc.  Wken  Prof.  Beldigtl  oama  to  taunliMk^a 
MBuAaoov  in  tlie  '  Fanoa  Japoaica '  this  error  waa  dfftected*  and  tlio  Japanoat 
fonn  thfrein  appeared  jib  **  M,  lufftut*^  nii^." — Imi  whriher  llliizer  ev«r  des«rfbed 
itieb  a  bird  ii  uukiioim  to  tho  Kditor. 
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it  is  believed,  may  be  distingnished  even  in  their  earli 
plamage,  while  the  two  Wagtails  are  indistingoishable 
their  youth.  On  the  other  hand  some  mature  examples 
Falco  islandits  and  F,  candicans  are  found  presenting 
approach  to  each  other,  whereas  the  adult  Pied  Wagtail 
especially  the  cock  in  summer-plumage — always  seems 
differ  conspicuously  from  the  adult  White  Wagtail  at  t 
same  season.  The  difference  however  is  but  in  colonr,  i 
none  in  proportions,  shape  or  structure  can  be  satis&etori 
made  out. 

The  Pied  Wagtail,  though  a  very  common  bird, 
deservedly  admired  for  the  elegance  of  its  form,  as  well  \ 
for  the  activity  and  airy  lightness  exhibited  in  all  its  action 
It  is  ever  in  motion,  running  with  facility  by  a  rapid  sacoe 
sion  of  steps  in  pursuit  of  its  insect  food,  moving  from  plai 
to  place  by  short  undulating  flights,  uttering  a  cheerful  chii] 
ing  note  while  on  the  wing,  alighting  again  on  the  groun< 
a  roof  or  a  wall,  with  a  sylph-like  buoyancy,  and  a  gracefi 
fanning  motion  of  the  tail,  from  which  it  derives  its  nam< 
The  song  of  the  cock  is  loud  and  joyous,  but  not  very  ofte 
uttered.  He  is  always  among  the  first  of  small  birds  i 
observe  the  danger  threatened  by  a  hawk  or  cat,  and  in  th 
former  case  generally  leads  the  attack  on  •  the  enemy,  riain 
high  in  air  and  pursuing  the  intruder  for  a  considerabl 
distance.  The  Pied  Wagtail  but  seldom  perches  on  a  tre 
or  bush.  It  frequents  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  streams 
moist  pastures  or  grassy  lawns,  and  may  be  frequently  see: 
wading  in  shallow  water,  seeking  for  various  aquatic  insects 
or  their  larvae.  If  confined  in  a  suitable  place  it  vnll  evei 
take  larger  prey,  for  Mr.  Rayner,  of  Uxbridge,  noticed 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1837,  that  several  Wag 
tails,  of  this  and  the  Yellow  species,  presently  to  be  dc 
scribed,  were  very  expert  in  catching  and  feeding  on  minnow 
which  were  in  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  his  aviary.  Th 
birds  would  **  hover  over  the  water,'*  he  adds,  "  and,  as  the 
skim  the  surface,  catch  the  minnow  as  it  approaches  the  to 
of  the  water  in  the  most  dexterous  manner,  and  I  was  muc 
surprised  at  the  wariness  and  cunning  of  some  Blackbird 
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and  Thnifthes  in  watching  the  Wagtails  catch  the  miimows, 
and  immediately  seizing  the  prize  for  their  owii  tUnner/* 
In  the  Fish-House  of  the  Zoological  Society  a  pair  of  Pied 
Wagtails  in  two  successive  summers  bred  and  reared  their 
young  in  captivity. 

The  nest  is  built  of  moss,  dead  grass  and  fibrous  roots, 
lined  with  hair  and  a  few  feathers.  It  is  generally  placed  on 
the  side  of  a  hank  or  of  a  wall,  overgrown  with  ivy  or 
against  which  a  tree  is  trained ;  while  the  thatch  of  a  build- 
ing, ft  fuel- stack,  a  hay-rick  or  a  convenient  nook  among 
rocks  or  large  stones,  will  often  aflord  it  the  shelter  of  which 
the  bird  ia  almost  always  desirous.  Sometimes,  however, 
all  such  precaution  is  disregarded,  and  several  instances 
are  known  of  its  courting  human  society,  and  ono  in  par- 
ticular has  lieen  recorded  by  Jesse,  where  the  nest  was 
placed  near  the  wheel  of  a  lathe  in  a  brazier's  workshop  at 
Taunton,  amid  loud  and  incessant  noise*  The  eggs  are  four 
or  five  in  number ;  of  a  french-white,  finely  speckled  with 
asli-colour  and  occasioDally  blotched  with  duU  olive.  They 
measure  from  '86  to  "73  by  from  '0*2  to  *57  in. 

When  the  young  are  able  t^  follow  the  parents,  the  little 
family  may  be  seen  in  meadows  very  busy  about  the  feet  of 
the  cattle  while  grazing,  availing  themselves,  as  White 
observes,  of  the  flies  that  settle  on  their  legs,  and  probably 
feeding  also  on  the  worms  and  likixijc  that  are  roused  by  the 
trampling  of  their  feet. 

Our  Pied  Wagtail  is  exceedingly  common  in  all  parts  of 
ihe  United  Kingdom,  reaching  even  St.  Kilda  and  Unst. 
In  all  but  the  extreme  northern  parts  it  is»  on  the  whole, 
resident  throughout  the  year  ;  but  individually  it  is  probably 
a  thorough  migrant,  that  is  to  say,  each  bird  seems  to  move 
southward  in  winter,  so  that  at  that  season  the  northern 
limits  of  its  range  are  deserted,  while  the  population  of  its 
southern  limits  seek  quarters  beyond  sea,  their  place  being 
supplied  by  birds  bred  further  to  the  north.  In  spring  this 
nhifting  movement  is  reversed.  &Ir.  Cordeaux  remarks  that 
the  increased  cultivation  of  tomips  in  Lincolnshire  has 
induced  this  species  to  become  a  winter-resident  there^  which 
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it  formerly  was  not — ^the  roots  of  those  vegetables  sheltering 
the  eggs  or  larrsB  of  msects  which  it  picks    ont;   and  so 
dependent  is   it  on   this  supply  of  food  that  when,  after 
the  drought  of  1868,  the  crop  failed,  no  Wagtails  remained, 
though  the  season  was  unusually  mild.     GeneraUy  it  is  fiu 
more  numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  is  gregarious 
in  its  habits  when  on  passage  from  one  locality  to  another, 
small  flocks  being  often,  and  large  flocks  occasionally,  seen 
about  the  vernal  and  autumnal  periods  of  change.    Examples 
have  been  met  \vith  in  winter  in  Portugal  and  the  sonth  of 
Spain.*    The  Strickland  collection  contains  a  8i)ecimen  from 
Tangier  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  it  ever  wanders 
further.     In  the  south  of  France  the  evidence  of  its  occur- 
rence is  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  known,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  north  as  a  spring- visitor,  though  whether  it  ever  stays  to 
breed  is  doubtful.     In  Belgium  it  appears  rarely,  and  then 
either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  winter.     In  Holland  it 
would  seem  to  occur  more  often,  and,  according  to  Heer 
Crommelin    (Nederl.    Tijdsohr.  iii.   p.   245),  to   pair   with 
M.  alba.     It  has  been  frequently  observed  on  passage,  and 
that  in  large  numbers,  at  Heligoland,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  in  Denmark.     On  the  west  coast  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  it  is  an  occasional,  perhaps  an  annual,  straggler — 
possibly  even  at  times  stopping  to  breed,  and  it  has  been 
met  with  as  high  as  Bergen.     It  has  never  been  recorded 
from  the  Faeroes  or  Iceland, 

The  movements  of  the  Pied  Wagtail  have  been  noticed  by 
many  writers,  but  by  none  more  carefully  than  Mr.  Knox, 
who,  having  lived  for  some  years  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  was 
singularly  well  placed  for  the  observation  of  migratory  birds 
in  general,  and  paid  much  attention  to  them.  A  great  deal 
of  what  he  has  so  happily  recorded  with  respect  to  the 
present  bii-d  applies  equally  to  many  others,  so  that  his 
remarks  deserve  more  than  ordinary  consideration,  serving 
as  they  do  to  throw  light  on  the  whole  of  that  mysterious 
subject  and  being  those  of  an  unusually  watchful  and  accurate 

*  Kuster  (Isis,  1835,  p.  220)  said  that  it  was  not  rare  in  Sardinia,  but  from 
the  silence  of  Sigg.  Cara  and  Salvadori  he  was  most  likely  mistaken. 
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ornithologist.  For  want  of  room  tliey  caimot  be  here  givon 
m  full,  but  tbo  following  Bummary  may  suffice.  The  Pied 
Wagtails  which  have  wintered  abroad  reach  the  coast  of 
Sussex  about  the  mi4dle  of  March,  and,  on  fine  days,  Mr. 
Knox  has  frequently  observed  them  approaching  the  shore, 
aided  by  a  gentle  breeze  fi'om  the  south,  their  well-known 
call-note  being  distinctly  audible  from  the  sea  long  before 
the  birds  could  be  seen.  The  neighbouring  fields,  where 
but  a  short  time  hitherto  scarcely  a  bird  of  the  kind  was 
to  be  found,  are  soon  tenanted  by  numbers,  and  for  several 
days  they  continue  dropping  on  the  beach  in  small  parties. 
The  old  males  come  first,  while  the  females  and  the  males  of 
the  previous  year,  which  still  partially  resemble  their  partners, 
do  not  appear  untO  a  few  days  later.  It  may  be  observed, 
says  Mr.  Knox,  that  the  white  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
of  these  newly-arrived  birds  is  much  purer  at  this  time  than 
in  those  which  have  wintered  in  England,  and  the  latter  do 
not  assunae  the  Bummer*garb  at  so  early  a  period  as  their 
more  travelled  brethren.  After  resting  near  the  coast  for 
a  few  days  the  new-comers  proceed  inland,  and  any  good 
observer  there  stationed  may  perceive  how  much  the  numbers 
of  the  species  increase  at  this  season.  About  the  middle  of 
August  there  is  a  general  retum-niovement  towards  the  coast, 
and  the  Wagtails  now  first  become  gregarious.  At  that  time 
Mr,  Knox  has  frequently  observed  them  in  the  interior  of  the 
county,  where  they  remain  but  a  few  days,  making  way  for 
fresh  detachments,  which,  in  their  turn,  follow  the  same 
route  to  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  or  early  in 
September,  they  may  bo  gecn  of  a  morning  flying  invariably 
from  west  to  east,  parallel  to  the  shore,  but  following  each 
other  in  constant  succession.  These  flights  continue  from  day- 
break until  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  so  steadily 
do  the  birds  pursue  their  course  that  even  when  one  or  more 
of  an  advancing  party  have  been  shot  the  remainder  do  not 
fly  ID  &  different  direction,  but  opening  to  right  and  left  cloaa 
their  ranks  and  continue  their  progi*es6  as  before.  During 
this  transit  their  proximity  to  the  coast  depends  to  some 
degree  on  the  character  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
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South  Downs  and  the  sea  ;   but  as  they  advance  tof 
Brighton  the  migrating  bands,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  yoong 
of  the  year,  ac€umnlat6  in  vast  flocks,  and  thus  they  seek  the 
adjoining  cotrnty  of  Kont,  whence  the  Toyage  to  the  contineiil 
may  be  performed  with  ease  and  security  even   by  birds 
a  few  months  old  and  nneqnal  to  protracted  flights.^ 

The  adult  male  in  the  breeding- plumage,  which  begins  IT 
appear  in  March  and  is  completed  in  April,  has  the  bill  and 
irides  almost  black  :  the  front  and  sides  of  the  head  white,  I 
extending  over  the  eyes,  and  forming  a  patch  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck ;  the  crown  and  back  of  the  head,  the  nape,  back, 
scapulars,  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  black  ;  the  small  and 
gi*eat  wing-coverts  black,  broadly  edged  and  tipped  with 
w^hite ;  the  primaries  and  secondaries  black,  with  narrow 
lighter-coloured  outer  edges;  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
primaries,  with  some  white  on  the  inner  web;  the  tertials 
black,  with  broad  w^hite  outer  borders ;  the  eight  middle 
tail-feathers  black ;  the  two  outer  tail-feathers,  on  each  side, 
white,  with  a  black  edge  on  the  inner  web  ;  chin  and  throat 
black,  which,  passing  upwards  behind  the  white  patch  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  unites  with  the  black  of  the  scapulars  and 
nape  ;  brca8t,  bellj  and  lower  tail-coverts  white ;  sides  of  the 
body  and  flanks  black  :  legs,  toes  and  claws  black* 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  seven  inches  and  a  half; 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  three  inches 
and  three-eighths. 

The  adult  female  is  half  an  inch  shorter  in  the  whole 
length  than  the  male,  but  otherwise  differs  only  from  him, 
at  this  season,  in  having  the  back  lead-grey,  mottled  with 
darker  feathers. 

In  the  adult  of  both  sexes  in  winter,  the  black  of  the  head 
and  nape  of  the  neck  does  not  extend  to  the  back,  which 
is  then  nearly  uniform  ash-grey;    chin  and  throat  white; 

*  The  aintmct  above  gires  of  Mr.  Rnox'i  rematica  (originally  printed  In  ibe 
*ZooIogrst '  for  1843  juiJ  sabsequenttj  rerised  for  hid  *  Ornithologies^  R&mbles  *) 
not  only  proves  blm  to  be  a  miuiter  of  the  observed  facts  reUting  to  migratioa, 
bnt  aleoi  nntesa  the  Bditorii  nnc>itnken,  the  fimt  Etiji^liiih  omitholojciat  who  pof&ied 
out  the  eMentiftl  dlierenoe  of  the  mode  of  emigration  and  iianii^prntion. 
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the  black  on  the  front  of  the  neck  only  appearing  aa  a  cres- 
cent, the  horns  of  which  are  directed  upwards  behind  the 
ear-coverts.  It  has  been  said  that  the  darker  breeding- 
plnmage  is  prodnced  by  an  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the 
feathers  in  spring,  not  by  losmg  the  old  feathers  and  gaining 
new  ones  ;  and  that  the  annual  monlt  takes  place  in  antumn. 
On  the  other  hand  some  ohservers  attribute  the  change  to 
the  wearing  off  of  the  light  tips  of  the  feathers,  while  others 
again  maintain  that  the  bird  has  a  partial  double  moult* 
On  this  point  judgment  must  be  suspended  until  further 
observations  are  made. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  resemble  the  parents  in  winter, 
except  that  the  head  is  ash-grey,  like  the  back ;  the  cheeks 
and  ear-coverts  are  tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast  mottled  with  greyish-black.  In  this  state  they 
are  probably  the  M,  cinerea  of  some  of  the  older  authors. 

The  vignette  represents  the  appearance  of  the  male  Pied 
Wagtail  in  summer  and  winter. 
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MoTACUXA  ALBA,  Litinaeus*. 
THE   WHITE  WAGTAIL. 

Motacilla  alba. 

The  lieliof  expressed  in  18BB,  in  the  first  edition  of  tins 
work,  that  the  Wliite  Wagtail  would  bo  oecasionally  foand 
in  this  country  has  been  verified  in  many  instances,  and  it 
may  now  be  regarded  as  an  annnal  summer-visitor  to  certain 
localities.  Its  first  recognized  occurrence  seems  to  have 
been  late  in  the  month  of  May,  1841,  when  Mr,  Bond  found 
two  pairs  of  this  bird  on  the  hanks  of  the  resenroir  at  Kings* 
hnry,  and  shot  two  males  and  a  female  (Ann.  and  Mag* 
Nat.  Hist,  vii,  p.  350).  In  the  spring  of  1842,  a  specimen 
was  shot  near  Carlisle,  which  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  T,  C.  Hey  sham,  and  in  April,  1843,  three  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  James  J.  Trathan,  near  Falmouth  (ZooL 
p.  188).  Mr,  Rodd  now  states  that  in  Coniwatl  this  bird  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  spring-months,  and  the  information 
collected  by  ^tr.  More  shews  that  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  it  has  bred  in  several  parts  of  England.     Thus 

•  SjBt  Nsit,  &l   12,  i,  p,  331  (17116). 
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Mr.  Murray  Mathew  not  only  considers  it  a  repilnr  spring- 
visitant  to  North  Devon,  but  Mr.  Brodrick  found  a  pair  which 
had  a  neat  in  a  wall  near  Hfracombe.  At  Freshwater  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  also  the  nest  is  said  to  have  been  taken,  A  good 
many  examples  have  been  observed  or  obtained  in  Sassex, 
where  it  would  seem  to  be  a  regular  sunimer-visitant,  and  in 
like  manner  in  Kent  it  is  said  to  appear  yearly,  while  tlie 
late  Br,  Plomley  and  Mr.  Gordon  had  no  doubt  of  its  breed- 
ing in  that  county.  Mr.  Hewitson  also  mentions  on  the 
authority  of  a  correspondent  that  a  lien  bird  was  caught  upon 
her  nest  at  Whittlesea  in  HnntiogdonBhire,  Mr,  Cordcaux 
states  that  it  has  been  met  with  two  or  three  times  during 
the  last  ten  years  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  towards  the 
end  of  March.  Macgillivray  said  he  had  several  tiracB  found 
examples  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Gray  observed 
one,  which  was  afterwarda  shot  and  examined  by  him,  at 
Dunbar  in  the  winter  of  1847.  Saxby  also  saw  a  pair  at 
Lerwick  in  1864*  In  Ireland  Thompson  beUeved  it  had 
been  observed  by  Dr.  Ball  in  June,  1846,  and  Mr.  R.  Warren, 
junior,  killed  one  on  the  island  of  Bartra  in  Kitlala  Bay, 
25th  April,  1851.  Many  other  instances  of  its  occurrence  or 
capture  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
recorded,  in  some  of  which  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ob- 
servers have  been  mistaken,  but  enough  has  been  said  on 
this  point.  One  remarkable  fact  however  should  be  stated, 
which  is  that  the  bii-d  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
either  in  Suffolk  or  Norfolk. 

This  Wagtail  has  a  far  wider  range  than  the  preceding'. 
Prof.  Reinhardt  ftays  that  a  specimen  was  sent  from  South 
Greenland  in  1849.*  It  is  a  common  Bummer-bird  in  Ice- 
land and  the  Faeroes,  and  is  found  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
from  the  North  Cape  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
crossing  that  sea  into  Africa,  where  it  has  been  iVmnd,  it  is 
said,  so  far  south  on  the  west  coast  as  Senegal  and  on 
the   east  as  Zanzibar,  but  some  doubt  may  be  entertained 

*  Tilts  *'Motaciiiaalba*'  mul  (Ibi«,  18«0,  p  im)  ta  hiifc  been  obperred  «t 
Godhavn  clanng  tbe  erer* mctDOmllc  Toyni^e  of  'Tlie  Fox'  ww  m  Wbc«tear 
i  x.t  r:r.J,f  (gnaniAt)t  m  ike  Ktiitor  wiu  abl«  to  MtiJifj  tiitiiwll 
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on  these  points.  It  also  occnrs  in  Palestine  and  A 
Minor,  bat  its  limits  to  the  eastward*  are  as  yet  beyond  1 
Editor's  power  of  definition,  since  he  cannot  now  det 
mine  what  yalne  should  be  attached  to  the  differences  p 
sented,  or  said  to  be  presented,  by  numerons  allied  for 
which  have  been  described  nnder  a  multitude  of  names 
distinct  species. 

In  general  habits,  such  as  food,  haunts  and  so  forth,  be 
forms  of  black-and-white  Wagtail  which  occur  in  Britain  i 
almost  exactly  alike.  It  has  been  said  indeed  that  t 
White  Wagtail  does  not  follow  the  plough  as  onr  Pied  Wi^ 
tail  so  commonly  does,  and  if  that  be  the  case  the  fact  mig 
denote  some  difference  in  the  choice  of  food ;  but,  so  far 
the  Editor's  acquaintance  with  the  two  birds  extends,  1 
cannot  observe  any  distinction  in  this  respect,  while,  if  sm 
really  exist,  it  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  considerati< 
that  the  White  Wagtails  which  accidentally  visit  these  islan< 
are  most  likely  natives  of  Iceland  or  other  northern  oonntrie 
where  arable  land  is  scarcer  than  with  us,  and  consequent 
have  not  learnt  by  inherited  instinct  the  advantages  offen 
by  our  mode  of  tillage.  Several  observers,  however,  ha^ 
remarked  a  difference  in  the  call-note  of  the  two  birds, 
fact  noticed  by  Vieillot,  one  of  the  first  describers 
M.  lugubris,  who  said  that  it  could  be  easily  distinguish^ 
by  its  cry  from  M.  alba.  The  Editor  has  never  listened 
the  two  birds  at  the  same  time  or  even  within  a  very  few  da; 
of  one  another,  so  that  his  evidence  is  not  decisive  on  th 
point,  but  he  is  inclined  to  agree  in  the  truth  of  the  observ 
tion,  though  he  must  add  that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  tl 
call-notes  and  songs  of  some  other  species — as  the  Wheatei 
and  the  Redstart — difier  with  the  country  in  which  they  a 
heard.  The  White  Wagtail  generally  builds  its  nest  in  ju 
the  same  places  and  in  the  same  style  as  does  the  Pied  Waj 
tail,  but  the  former  has  been  known  (Joum.  fur  Om.  186 
p.  41)  to  choose  the  burrow  of  a  Sand-Martin  as  its  nurser 
a  fancy  which  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the  latter.  Tl 
eggs  of  each  are  precisely  similar  in  size  and  colour. 

*  Mr.  Blanford  belieyes  he  obtained  it  in  Beloochistan. 
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In  the  adult  male  in  summer  the  bill  is  hlack ;  the  front 
and  aides  of  the  head  white,  extending  over  the  ej'es,  and 
forming  a  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  crown  and  back  of 
the  head  and  nape,  black  ;  back,  scapnlars,  rnmp  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  pearl-grey  or  very  light  ash-grey ;  primaries, 
secondaries,  tertials  and  wing-coverts  brownish-black,  with 
broad  outer  margins  of  greyish-white ;  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathera  black  bordered  with  white ;  the  two  ooter  tail- 
feathers,  on  each  side,  white,  with  a  black  edge  on  the  inner 
web  ;  the  remaining  three  pairs,  hlack;  the  chin  and  throat 
black  ;  breast,  belly  and  lower  tail -coverts,  white  :  legs,  toes 
and  claws  black , 

The  whole  length  is  about  seven  inches  and  three-eighths  ; 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  rather  more  than 
three  inches ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  this  bird  gene- 
rally appears  rather  smaller  than  the  Pied  Wagtail. 

The  female  has  the  forehead  and  cheeks  dull  white  ;  the 
throat  is  more  or  less  mottled  with  white,  the  black  on  the 
occiput  covers  less  space,  the  back  is  tinged  with  olive,  the 
edges  of  the  wing-coverts  incline  to  a  greyish-white,  and  the 
bhu;k  everywhere  is  less  pure,  « 

The  vignette  below  represents  the  male  "^liite  Wagtail  in 
summer  and  winter — and  renders  a  description  of  the  plu- 
mage in  the  latter  season  unnecessary,  the  white  chin  and 
upper  part  of  the  throat  being  the  principal  difference. 
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THE   OREY   WAGTAIL. 

*  MotaciUa  hoarula^. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  in  some  respects  similar  to 
those  of  the  two  preceding ;  hut,  as  a  rule,  it  has  Teiy 
different  haunts^  and,  except  daring  autumn  and  winter,  is 
8elJom  found  in  such  places  as  are  frequented  by  the  Pied 
Wagtail,  affectiop:  in  spring  and  summer  more  secluded 
spots  and  especially  the  neighbourhood  of  clear,  rocky  or 
gravelly  watercourses.  Its  partiality  for  localities  of  this 
Idnd  renders  its  distribution  throughout  the  kingdom,  as 
will  presently  be  more  fully  set  forth,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Dipper,  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  to  be  only  an 
autumnal  or  winter- visitor  to  the  eastern  and  most  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  not  habitually  breeding  in 
the  former  and  only  in  the  more  westerly  of  the  latter.  It 
is  nowhere  a  very  abundant  species  and  is  far  more  shy  and 

*  GememnUtzige  ^faturgemrbichtc  Dentfldilanclff.     Ed.  2,  ilL  p.  459  (1S07). 
+  Not  Moiaciila  boatula^  ^coixili  (1769). 
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IjQcal  than  the  other  Wagtails,  Like  those  of  our  common 
Pied  bird  its  movements  have  been  frequently  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented,  but  this  fact  is  in  some  degree  excusable 
since  they  vary  unaccountably  as  regards  places  even  within 
a  short  distance  of  each  other-  It  has  been  declared  to  be 
in  a  general  way  a  summer-visitant  to  the  more  northern 
counties,  migrating  in  autumn  to  become  a  winter-Tisitant 
in  those  of  the  south ;  but  the  fact  is  incontestable  that,  in 
many  places  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  sonlh,  it  is,  as  a 
species,  pei-manently  resident,  thongh  probably,  as  already 
explained  in  the  case  of  the  Pied  Wagtail,  a  regular 
migrant,  as  an  individual ;  and  the  greater  number  of  young 
birds  no  doubt  leave  this  country  altogether  in  autumn — few 
ever  returning.  Except  the  Dipper,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
aquatic  of  all  the  species  of  its  Order,  being  rarely  seen, 
unless  on  its  migrations,  far  from  streams,  and  comparatively 
seldom  even  in  moist  meadows  without  running  water  he 
near.  It  is  also  somewhat  solitary  in  its  habits — not  more 
than  a  pair  or  at  most  a  family-party  being  found  in  com- 
pany. Active  and  restless,  it  is  incessantly  on  the  move, 
flitting  with  graceful  onduhitions  from  place  to  place  on  the 
brook-side,  running  with  rapid  steps  along  the  stony  margin 
or  wading  in  the  shallows  as  it  seeks  its  food,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  various  insects,  and  in  pursuit  of  some  of  them 
it  will  spring  into  the  air,  whUe  for  others,  probably 
water-beetles  of  the  genera  Ih/ticns  and  Gtfrinm,  it  will 
alight  on  the  precarious  footing  afforded  by  half- submerged 
water-weeds  if  such  there  be.  Small  freshwator-moUusks, 
especially  Cifclan  cornvn^  alfio  form  part  of  its  diet,  and 
examples  examined  by  Thompson  contained  many  specimens 
of  AnctfluH  jluviatiUs  and  one  of  Lim tutus  fo^sariua^  Its 
note  is  louder  and  sharper  than  that  of  the  Pied  Wagtail^ 
though  quite  as  cheerful,  but  so  far  as  is  known  the  male  is 
no  songster.  When  on  passage  it  may  be  seen  nearer  the 
habitations  of  men,  and  will  even  enter  large  towns  and  clmae 
flies  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  seldom  placed  very  far  from  the 
stream  it  frequents,  and  generally  in  some  rugged  part  of 
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the  bank,  the  ineqaalities  of  which  afford  concealment ;  bat 
other  sites  are  sometimes  chosen,  for  Mr.  Weir  mentions  one 
built  on  a  shelf  in  a  room,  which  the  bird  entered  throngfa 
a  broken  window,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  has  fonnd  one  in  a 
rough  stone  wall — both  nests  being  some  way  from  water. 
The  structure  is  similiar  to  that  of  the  Pied  Wagtail,  being 
formed  of  fibrous  roots,  dry  grass  and  moss,  lined  with  wool, 
hair  or  feathers.     The  eggs  are  from  five  to  six  in  nnmber, 
french-white,  closely  mottled,  suffused  or  clouded  with  veiy 
pale  brown  or  olive,  varying  in  depth  of  tint,  and  also  in  the 
extent  of  ground  shewn  between  the  markings  :  they  measure 
from  -79  to  -72  by  from  -57  to  -53  in.     Selby  observed  that 
two  broods  are  produced  in  the  season,  the  first  of  which  ifl 
generally  fledged  by  the  end  of  May,  and  the  second,  according 
to  Macgillivray,  is  abroad  in  July.     The  young,  till  late  in 
autumn,   may  be  frequently  seen  in   company  with    their 
parents. 

A  line  drawn  across  England  from  the  Start  Point,  slightly 
curving  to  round  the  Derbyshire  hills,  and  ending  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  will,  it  is  believed,  mark  off  the  habitual 
breeding-range  of  this  species  in  the  United  Kingdom :  for 
southward  and  eastward  of  such  a  line  it  never  or  only 
occasionally  breeds,  while  to  the  westward  and  northward  its 
nest  may  be  looked  for  in  any  place  suited  to  its  predilections, 
as  above  described,  whether  in  this  island  or  in  Ireland, 
where,  according  to  Thompson,  it  is  extensively  though  not 
universally  distributed.  In  Scotland,  says  Macgillivray,  it  is 
rare  to  the  north  of  Inverness,  but  it  is  an  occasional 
summer- visitor  to  Orkney,  and  in  Shetland  it  occurs  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  though  it  is  not  known  to  have  been 
met  with  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  In  the  south-west  of 
England  its  numbers  are  in  summer  comparatively  small, 
but  it  breeds  annually  in  Cornwall  and  on  Dartmoor,  and  as 
we  pass  northward  its  numbers  increase,  until  in  parts  of 
Scotland  perhaps  they  attain  their  maximum.  Nests  have 
been  reported  from  Dorset,  Wilts,  Hampshire,  Sussex  and 
even  Kent,  but  in  those  counties  they  are  confessedly  casual 
and  only  in  the  case  at  Cbenies,  in  Buckinghamshire,  men- 
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tienid  by  Mr.  Gould  (CoDtn  Orn,  1849,  p.  137),  does  the 
species  seem  to  have  been  more  than  an  aecideDtal  settler. 

The  Grey  Wagtail  does  not  visit  Iceland,  the  Fteroes  or 
Non^'ay.  It  has  been  observed  in  Heligoland,  and  a  single 
example  is  said  by  Prof,  Nilsson  to  have  been  shot  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Sweden,  4th  December,  1843.  Its  most 
northern  occurrence  in  Germany,  near  Kiel,  was  recorded  by 
F.  Boie  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  in  that  country  it  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  monntainons  districts  which  only  exist 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts.  It  is  however  also  said 
to  have  occurred  once  in  Posen,  Thence  it  is  found  on  the 
Carpathians  and  so  through  to  Turkey,  where  it  is  met  with 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  Editor  has  received  from 
Mr.  Rohson  its  nest  and  eggs  taken  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosphorus*  It  visits  Greece  in  autumn  and  passes  the  winter 
in  the  Cyclades,  It  is  also  common  at  the  same  season 
in  Palestine.  De  Filippi  records  it  from  Delidian  and  near 
Elhurz,  but  its  presence  so  far  to  the  eastward  is  open  to 
doubt,  because,  according  to  some  ornithologists,  its  place  is 
here  taken  by  the  MotaclUa  mektnope  of  Pallas,  a  very  nearly 
allied  form,  btit  with  a  constantly  shorter  tail.  Should  the 
two  birds  be  deemed  identical,  then  the  range  assigned  to 
tlie  species  must  he  enormously  extended,*  for  it  is  found 
not  only  on  the  Ingoda  and  at  Jeniseisk,  hut  also  in  Ladak, 
South-eastern  Biberift,  Japan,  China,  Formosa,  Hainan^  Java 
and  Sumatra,  besides  breeding,  according  to  Mr,  Hume,  in 
Cashmere,  and  being  a  constant  winter-visitor  to  various  parts 
of  India*  Leaving  this  point  undecided,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  species  which  is  a  bird  of  double 
passage  through  Arabia  and  Egypt  being  the  same  as  our 
own,  and  it  goes  as  far  south  in  eastern  Africa  as  Abyssinia, 
wintering   in  the  central   highlands    of  that   country,   but, 

*  Tlibi  U  not  tbe  onlj  re«uli  of  vucli  nn  identiliefttioti.  If  ttie  two  blribi  it« 
not  gpeciGcdily  duttiact,  tbei  munti  M,  mrlanf/pe,  cooferrefj  by  Pallas  in  1776 
f&etie  u.  m.  w.  iiL  p.  696)  on  tbe  tuUm  form,  Ukas  precedence  of  necbrteia'a 
M.  tulpkurtu.  Tbe  Sditcr  bu  not  b«CQ  %hh  to  detect  onj  other  diffcfcnca  tban 
tbnt  noticed  above  between  en>terii  and  weitcra  8p«dmeiiA|  lund  relies  oo  the 
iFpiiiioii  of  Mr.  Swinboe  (Proo.  2ool.  Soa.  1871,  pp.  Zdi,  S65},  baek«d  bf  tiuit 
of  Lord  WftJdeo,  tar  nol  adbering  to  Ibe  old  lieljuf  of  tbdr  apedfie  identilj. 
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according  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Brehm,  resident  at  Mensa.  Toniiiig 
westward  the  statement  of  Loche  that  it  breeds  in  Algeria 
is  unsupported  by  htter  inquirers,  but  as  Mr.  Wright  has 
noticed  that  it  arrives  in  Malta  in  autumn  and  is  then  com- 
mon there,  while  he  adds  that  a  few  remain  till  March  (some 
even  stopping  to  breed),  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
the  greater  number  migrate  to  North  Africa  for  the  winter, 
and  indeed  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey,  junior,  believes  that  he  saw 
it  at  Oran.  Many  persons,  the  Editor  among  them,  have 
observed  it  in  Madeira,  and  Mr.  Oodman  says  that  it  is 
also  very  common  and  resident  in  the  Canaries  and  Azores.* 
Throughout  the  other  countries  of  southern  and  western 
Europe  not  above  named  it  is  also  found  in  suitable  localities. 

In  summer  the  bill  of  the  male  is  dusky  brown  ;  the  edges 
of  both  mandibles  light  brown  ;  irides  dark  hazel :  crown  of 
the  head  and  the  ear-coverts  slate-grey,  with  a  narrow  white 
streak  above  the  eye  and  ear-coverts,  bounding  the  lore,  which 
is  black,  above,  and  a  second  shorter  white  streak  beneath 
the  lore ;  neck,  scapulars,  back  and  rump,  slate-grey ;  wing- 
coverts  and  quills  almost  black,  the  former  tipped  with  bn%- 
white ;  the  tertials  with  white  edges,  and  white  on  a  large 
portion  of  the  inner  web  ;  upper  tail-coverts  greenish-yellow ; 
the  outside  tail-feather  on  each  side  white ;  the  second  and 
third  on  each  side  also  white,  with  a  narrow  black  line  on  the 
outer  wob  ;  the  six  middle  tail-feathers  black,  with  yellowish 
edges  at  the  base;  the  chin  and  throat  black,  the  latter 
bounded  by  a  white  line  ;  breast,  belly  and  lower  tail-coverts, 
bripfht  king*8  yellow :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  pale  brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  seven  inches  and  three- 
quarters,  of  which  the  tail-feathers  measure  nearly  half. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  quill-feathers, 
three  inches :  the  second  and  third  primaries  nearly  equal, 
but  the  third  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

In  winter  the  chin  and  throat  are  dirty  white,  the  breast 
and  superciliary  streak  dull  bufiF,  the  belly  greyish- white, 
tinged  with  yellow. 

*  Azorcan  Hpocimens  arc  said  to  have  sliorter  tails  than  British  examples,  in 
this  reK]>ect  resembling  the  Eastern  M.  nulatin/H:. 
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The  colours  of  tlie  female  are  at  all  season r  paler  than 
those  of  the  male  ;  and  the  youog  bird  of  the  year,  like  the 
adult  female  in  winter,  wanta  the  bofl"  breast  of  the  male  at 
that  BeaBoo. 

The  ^enu8  Moiadlia,  which,  as  originally  foiinded  by 
LinnieuB,  contained  nearly  all  the  *' Soft-billed*'  birds  of  early 
English  ornithologists »  was  restricted  by  various  authors  in 
succession  until  none  but  the  Wagtails  remained  in  it.  In 
1B17,  Cuvier  further  divided  it,  establishing  a  genus  Bu- 
di/tes  (of  which  the  bird  next  to  be  described  is  the  tj^e)  for 
the  Wagtails  having  a  loTig  hind  elaw,  and  also  distinguished 
by  the  prevalence  of  yellow  in  their  plumage,  while  he  left 
only  the  black-and-white  Wagtails  in  the  genus  Motarilld, 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  some  Bystematistsi,  did  not  sufficiently 
provide  for  the  present  species,  which  is  in  some  respects 
intermediate  between  the  two  groups,  and  accorilingly  Kaup, 
in  1829,  proposed  generic  distinction  for  it  under  the  name 
of  Cnhhateit — a  step  which  has  been  followed  by  many 
authors.  British  wTiters  have  commonly  applied  the  specific 
name  of  boarula  to  the  Grey  Wagtail,  but  they  have  done  so 
erroneously.  The  3/.  boartda  of  Hcopoli,  who  first  of  bino- 
mial nomenclaturists  used  that  name,  is  undoubtedly  the 
M.jfnnt  of  Linnseus,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  for 
the  Grey  Wagtail  Bechstein*8  name  of  M.  sulphurea.  The 
M.jiura  of  Scopoli  is  the  present  bird,  and  the  M.  hoarula 
of  Linmeus  is  also  the  young  of  his  M.  jhirn. 

The  vignette  represents  on  the  left  the  foot  and  breast- 
bone of  tbo  Pied  Wagtail,  and  on  the  right  the  foot  of  our 
common  Yellow  Wagtail,  belonging  to  the  nection  of  the 
genus  which  possesses  an  elongated  hind  claw. 


■uni 
■i«hc 
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THE  BLUE-HEADED  WAGTAIL. 

MotacUUi  flava. 

Since  Mr.  Gould,  in  July,  1832,  pointed  out  the  distinC' 
tioB  between  the  common  Yellow  Wagtail  of  this  country  and 
tlint  wliieli  inhabits  the  nearest  parts  of  the  cantinent»  the 
latter  has  heen  not  unfrequeotly  observed  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  it  is  therefore  fully  entitled  to  consideration  in 
any  work  on  British  Ornithology.  Mr.  Gould  then  very 
clearly  shewed  (Proe.  Zool.  Soc.  1832,  p.  129),  whut  had 
never  been  even  auapectecl  before,  that  the  Motacrlla  Hiira 
of  till  prior  British  writers  was  not  only  distinguishable  from 
tho  bird  ao  called  on  the  continent,  but  that  onr  Yellow 
Wu^ail  was  almost  as  rare,  and  as  little  known  abroad^  as 
was  the  foreign  Yellow  Wagtailt  here.  Later  experieooe 
has  but  little,  if  at  all,  afifected  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Gould,  for,  though  the  Bine-headed  Wagtail  (to  use  the  first 

'  Sygt.  Nat,  Kd.  12,  i.  p.  331  (1766), 

f  Wli.«n  thill  bird  was  first  recognized  by  Mr.  Ongld,  he  called  it  <1f.  ti<yJW<«. 

iupprwing  it  to  have  l>eeh  orer1ook«d  by  olber  Dfttamllfti,  mud  cootinofd  tbe 

UniDc  ^f.Ji4Jm  to  the  Britiili  farm.     On  its  Bubs&quently  becoming  cleftr  that 

m  fortner  wim  tlm  true  M,  /nva  of  LinniQUB,  it  waa  necenarf  to  iidopt  a  utm 

.me  for  the  latter,  and  that  of  M.  rait  is  now  appUed  to  it  as  will  preaanUj 

Appear  more  fully. 


\ 
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diBtinctive  English  name  applied  to  it)  is  now  believed  to  be 
of  almost  annnal  occurrence  and  even  to  have  bred  in  tbis 
country,  and  our  YeOow  Wa^ail  has  been  observed  in  many 
parts  of  Western  Europe,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  each 
has  in  the  main  a  separate  if  not  a  very  well-defined  range. 
Moreover,  so  far  as  the  Editor  knows,  no  examples  suffi- 
ciently intermediate  between  the  two  birds  to  give  rise  to 
any  doubt  in  referring  them  to  either  have  been  found,  and 
accordingly  the  recognition  of  each  seems  to  be  as  much  re- 
quired as  that  of  the  two  black-and-white  Wagtails  already 
described.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  besides  a  very  dis- 
tinct species,  the  M.  eitreola^  of  Pallas,  Europe  is  inhabited 
by  at  least  four  forms  of  Yellow  Wagtail,  which  some 
authors  regard  as  &o  many  good  species,  while  other  writers 
conBider  them  subBpecies,  races  or  local  varieties.  The  first 
of  these,  the  common  Yellow  Wagtail  of  this  country,  AI, 
raiif  will  immediately  be  treated  of  at  length.  The  second 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  the  Blue-headed  Wag- 
tail^ — undoubtedly  the  AL  jUiva  of  Linnaeus*  and  the  M, 
nefih'citt  of  Mr,  Gould,  which,  except  il/.  mii,  has  the 
moBt  westerly  range,  and  the  cock  in  breeding-plumage  has 
a  bluish-grey  crown  and  ear-coverts,  with  white  eyebrows. 
The  third  is  the  M,  rinerelcapilhi,  long  ago  described  by 
Savi  as  having  a  dark  grey  crown,  black  ear-coverts  and 
no  white  superciliary  streak.  The  fourth  is  that  which 
is  commonly  called  M.  mdanoccphfthA  with  or  without  a 
superciliary  streak  of  yellow  or  white,  but  having  an  intensely 
black  head.  But  between  thefte  last  three,  examples  are  said 
to  be  found  so  intermediate  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
determine  to  which  they  belong,  J  and  the  difference  between 

*  Iti  hii  full  deBoripti<Hi  of  (be  adult  iq«1o  oI  thJj  bird  (?&Qn.  S?ee.  Ed.  % 
p,  Q*2)  LiiiiifL'nfl  expressly  meiiiioiiB  its  eliAneteristic  **  liQeolm  supra  otmiou  jUIa," 

f  Thin  tJAtnc  was  fint  giveii  lo  %  Wagtail  hj  LichietiHtem,  but  it  ie  per  haps 
qaestbiuible  whether  it  aboold  be  Allowed  to  Btond,  ai nee  there  is  a  rerj  differait 
bird,  one  of  the  Warblen,  which  wu  long  before  culled  M,  melanocephala  hy 
J,  P.  Gmelin ;  tind  there  are  aome  uQthoriticR  who  consider  the  true  M.  nttlana- 
cepkata  of  Liehtenetein  even  to  be  diitinct  from  the  Kuropeaa  bird  u«Q»lljr  m> 
tfirtned,  naming  thiA  Inat  M.  nigrienpiila. 

Z  Suel  an  euimplo  shot  Mtne  yeatx  ago  a&ir  Tenxiuiecv  nad  now  In  Mr.  Rodd'a 
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•ome  of  them  is  simply  one  of  shade.  Both  the  birds  lut 
named  are  perhaps  of  more  limited  range  than  the  trpicil 
M.  jfjioi — though  this  cannot  at  present  be  asserted  con- 
6dently,  bat  towards  the  north  of  Europe  the  breeding 
<rroand?  of  all  three  converge  and  ahtnost  inosculate.  Af. 
rf/zT'i  it  is  true  seems  there  to  be  confined  to  the  loirer  lands 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  3/.  ciner^capUla  is  the 
tenant  of  the  snbalpine  and  arctic  districts,  bat  Mr.  Gonld 
hu«  what  is  to  all  appearance  3/.  meianocephala^  shot  It 
himself  on  the  Dovre  Fjeld,  and  it  is  possibly  this  last  which 
is  the  prevalent  phase  in  Rassia  and  the  coontries  of  easten 
Eari  .pe  so  far  as  Dalmatia,  only  accidentally  occnrring  to  the 
westward,  as  at  Malta,  whence  Mr.  Dresser  has  received  it  bam 
Mr.  Wri^'ht.  Both  M.  clnerelcapiUa  and  3/.  melanocephak 
in  winter  resort  to  Egypt,  where  the  typical  ^l.jfara  seems 
to  be  less  common.  This  last  Canon  Tristram  on  his  thiid 
expedition  obtained  in  Palestine :  it  mast,  however,  be  deemed 
questionable  whether  it  goes  further  eastward,  since  examples 
from  India,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk  ud 
even  Alaska,  though  almost  exactly  like  specimens  from 
central  and  western  Europe  are  said  to  present  certain  minute 
differences  and  are  accordingly  believed  by  some  ornithologists 
to  bo  distinct.  In  this  unsatisfactory  condition  must  the  sab- 
jcct  l;e  left  here.* 

The  first  British  specimen  of  this  bird,  a  fine  adnlt  male, 
was  shot  at  Walton-on-the-Xaze,  October  3rd,  1834,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Doubleday,  and  recorded  by  him  the  following  year 
(Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  p.  617).  There  were  two  birds  together, 
and  his  attention  was  dra\sTi  to  them  by  observing  a  pair  so 
late  in  the  season,  and  so  long  after  our  common  Yellow 

•  ollection.  hits  been  figured  hy  Mr.  (touM  (B.  Gr.  Br.  imrt  xxiL)  under  the  "*■«* 
of  **  Grey-oapi>e«.l  Wa^'tail"  and  referred  to  M.  ci/teriicapilla,  from  the  tvpial 
apjiefimii'^u  of  whicli  it  cliflers  by  possessing  a  short  white  superciliary  stKtk 
Ifc'hind  the  e;ir  only. 

*  It  seems  to  \m  certain  tliat  the  representativeA  of  all  these  forms,  if  not  the 
forms  themselves,  occur  in  India.  Should  the  European  M.  cirtereicanilla  \* 
identitiefl  with  the  Indian  .)/.  iiri(h\  and  the  E<]itor  is  auablc  yet  to  see  anj 
•liffi-renctft  between  them,  the  latter  name,  an  the  oMest,  will  have  to  be  adopted 
by  those  who  yet  think  that  it  should  l»c  kept  distinct  from  M.  jfuca. 
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Wagtail  leaves  this  country.  At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Wernerian 
Society  of  EdinLurgli,  Januaiy^  9tb,  1836,  Sir  Patrick  Walker- 
read  a  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  an  example  on  the  banks 
of  the  Water  of  Leith  (Mag,  ZooL  Bot.  i*  p.  Ill);  and 
about  the  same  time  another  example  is  said  to  have  been 
met  with  near  Edinbui'gh  {loi\  cit.),  Mr.  Albany  Hancock 
records  the  fact  {torn,  cit,  p,  491)  that  on  May  let,  1836, 
a  male  specimen  was  shot  a  little  to  the  westward  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  which  was  at  the  time  accompanied  by  a 
second,  most  likely  its  mate ;  and  on  the  following  day  Hoy 
killed  an  adult  male  at  Stoke- Nayland  in  Suffolk  (torn.  cit.  p. 
200).  The  fine  male  now,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Clark^  figured  was  taken  in  April,  1837,  near  Finsbury. 

In  all  not  far  from  forty  examples  have  been  on  good 
authority  recorded  as  observed  in  this  country  since  Mr, 
Gould's  discovery,  and  most  of  them  were  obtained,  while 
doubtless  many  others  are  unrecorded.  They  have  generally 
occurred  on  or  near  the  coast  of  the  south-western,  sou  them 
or  eastern  counties,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Kent, 
Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  mostly  in  the  months  of  April, 
May  or  June,  and  several  times  in  pairs.  At  Lowestoft,  in 
April,  1854,  according  to  Mr,  Gm-ney  (ZooL  p.  4440),  four 
moles  and  two  females  were  killed  in  three  days  out  of  a 
flock  of  tbe  Yellow  Wagtail,  but  on  hardly  any  other  occa- 
sion has  more  than  a  pair  been  observed  together  in  this 
country.  Mr.  J.  Watson  states  (ZooL  8*8.  pp.  2343,  2406) 
that  two  or  three  pairs  were  noticed  from  year  to  year  near 
Gateshead,  where  two  nests  were  found  in  1860  and  a  thii-d 
nest  in  1870,  when  two  young  birds,  one  of  which  was  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  John  Hancock,  were  shot.  Tlie  Blue-headed 
Wagtail  has  also  been  again  obtained  in  Scotland,  for  Mr. 
Gray  mentions  that  an  example,  killed  near  DunXar  in  1868, 
is  now  in  the  posseBsion  of  Mr.  F.  il.  Balfour,  and  Saxby 
has  several  times  seen  it  late  in  autumn  in  Shetland.  It  was 
not  known  to  Thompson  as  a  bird  of  Ireland,  but  the  Editor 
is  informed  of  its  occurrence  in  that  country  by  Mr,  Blake 
Knox,  who  thinks  it  is  much  ovcrlo<»ked  in  the  south. 

On  the  western  half  of  the  continent  this  bird  is  a  com- 
VOL.   I,  4   c 
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mon  sammer-yisitant,  though  some  few  may  I'emain  to  wi 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  1 
obtained  in  the  Fseroes,  but,  as  before  stated,  it  does  no 
very  far  to  the  northward  in  Scandinavia,  and  in  £urop 
definite  line  can  be  drawn,  even  if  such  a  boundary  ex 
to  the  eastward  of  which  its  place  is  taken  by  3/.  cifu 
capilli.  It  may  be  said  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  Afi 
having  been  obtained  both  in  Damaraland  and  in 
Transvaal  territory,  while  it  is  common  in  Morocco 
Algeria,  and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  fonnc 
Egypt.  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  occurs  it  gener 
frequents  the  vicinity  of  water  or  at  least  of  moist  pla4 
its  habits  being  precisely  those  of  our  own  Yellow  Wagt 
though  when  the  two  are  seen  together  observers  say  t 
the  Blue-headed  birds  are  distinguishable  by  their  m 
slender  form. 

This  bird  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground  in  holes,  soi 
times  among  exposed  roots  of  trees,  in  corn-fields  and  m 
dows,  laying  about  six  eggs,  which  measure  from  *8  to  '66 
from  *57  to  *48  in.,  and  are  of  a  french-white,  closely  mott 
or  suffused  with  pale  brown  or  olive — the  former  sometin 
inclining  to  light  red,  the  latter  often  verging  upon  gree 
and  dark  hair-lines  are  also  not  unfrequently  present.  1 
food  of  this  bird  consists  of  small  green  caterpillars,  mot] 
aquatic  insects,  and  especially  flies  and  gnats. 

The  adult  male,  in  the  breeding- season,  has  the  bill  blac 
the  irides  dusky  brown  :  the  top  of  the  head,  the  lores,  ei 
coverts  and  nape,  bluish-grey ;  over  the  eye  and  ear-cove 
on  each  side  a  distinct  white  streak  of  variable  length,  witl 
shorter  white  line  immediately  below  the  eye ;  the  scapula: 
back  and  ui)per  tail-coverts,  greenish-olive,  tinged  wi 
yellow ;  wiiTg-coverts  and  quills  dark  brown — the  form< 
as  well  as  the  tertials,  edged  with  yellowish-white  ;  the  t 
outer  pairs  of  tail-feathers,  white,  with  a  black  border 
the  inner  web  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  lengl 
that  of  the  second  feather  being  broader  than  that  of  t 
first ;  the  third  pair  black,  with  a  narrow  outer  edge 
white ;  the  three  middle  pairs  nearly  uniform  black ;  the  ch 
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and  sides  of  the  face  bencttih  the  ear-covcrtB,  white  ;  the 
throat,  breast,  belly  and  lower  tMil-covens,  bright  gamboge- 
yellow  :  legs,  toes  and  claws,  hlaek. 

The  old  male  in  antumn  loses  much  of  tho  yellow  tiuge 
on  the  back,  and  the  body  beneath  is  of  a  prim  rose -yellow. 

The  length  of  the  male  is  six  inches  and  a  half*  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  three  inches  and  one- 
eighth  :  the  second  primary  rather  longer  than  the  third  or 
fourth,  and,  when  the  wing  is  folded,  just  Barpaasing  the 
longest  tertial. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  female  is  six  inches  and 
one- eighth.  In  tho  breeding- Beason  the  head,  ear-coverts  and 
nape  are  slate-grey;  OYer  the  eye  and  ear-coverts  a  white 
streak ;  the  hack  dull  olive ;  tho  edges  of  the  win  g-co verts 
and  tertials  nearly  white ;  the  chin  and  throat  white  ;  the 
breast,  belly  and  lower  tail-coverts  pale  king*s-yeUow. 

In  antumn  the  head  of  the  female  is  mixed  with  greenish - 
brown,  tho  white  supercOiary  Btreak  remaining ;  the  chin 
white ;  throat  and  breast  bnffy-white ;  belly  and  lower  tail- 
coverts  primrose-yellow. 

The  young  male  in  his  first  autumn  r'^semhlea  the  adult 
female  in  the  breeding- season,  except  that  the  grey  of  the 
head  is  more  mixed  with  brown,  and  the  yellow  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  is  clouded  with  brown  and  bnffy-orange. 
In  the  following  spring  the  grey  feathers  of  the  head  still 
exhibit  a  slight  mixture  of  olive-green,  and  the  chin  is  yel- 
low, which  in  the  more  adult  male  is  white. 

The  young  female  in  spring  has  tho  head  and  ear-coverts 
greyish-brown ;  the  chin  and  throat  bufTy-white  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  mottled  with  brown  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
breaBt  and  the  body  beneath,  primrose-yellow,  enriched  with 
a  mixture  of  king*e-yellow. 

This  bird  may  be  distinguished  from  our  common  Yellow 
Wagtail,  next  to  bo  dcBcribed,  by  the  white  streak  over  the 
eyes  and  ear-coverts,  which,  though  variable  in  length, 
appears  to  be  permanent  at  all  seasons,  and  by  the  bluish- 
grey  head,  which  in  more  or  less  conspicuous,  also,  at  all 
s,  but  particularly  in  summer. 
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MoTAOiLLA  BAii  (Bonapaile*). 

THE   YELLOW  WAGTAIL. 

Motacilla  Rayi. 

The  common  Yellow  Wagtail  of  the  British  Islands  is  a 
regular  summer- visitor  to  this  country,  making  its  appear- 
ance about  tbo  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
leaving  our  southern  shores  in  September  almost  to  a  bird. 
In  the  rest  of  its  habits  it  is  very  like  our  other  common 
Wagtails,  but  it  is  more  given  to  perching  on  trees  or  bushes, 
and  seldom  or  never  resorts  to  the  haunts  of  men  or  the  close 
proximity  of  houses  and  gardens  to  seek  a  breeding-place  as 
does  the  Pied  Wagtail,  nor  is  it  so  constantly  an  abider  by 
the  water-side  as  the  Grey  Wagtail.  It  often  frequents 
arable  ]and«  and  inhabits  fields  of  beans,  pease  and  tares,  in 
all  of  which  its  nest  has  been  found ;  it  also  frequents, 
especially  on  its  first  arrival  in  this  country,  downs  and  she€| 

Bud^iet  ra^^  Bofiftii«irte,  Comp.  lAhi,  B.  Kur.  and  N.  Am,  i»,  IS  (ISSSX^ 
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pastures,  fields  of  sprouting  corn,  imd  oven  dry  fallows, 
where,  perched  on  ft  clod  of  earth  or  a  stone,  it  naaj  be  seen 
flirting  and  fanning  its  tail^  and  exhibiting  its  bright  yeUow 
breast  to  the  greatest  advaDtage*  Its  appearance  at  the  time 
of  sowing  spring'Corn  always  attracts  the  notice  of  country- 
men, and  has  gained  it  in  many  districts  the  nanae  of  Barley- 
bird  or  Oatseed-bird,  Later  in  the  season  it  betakes  itself 
rather  to  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  or  at  least  t<)  pastures 
and  grasS'Iands,  which  may  be  ref:jarded  as  its  proper  haunts 
at  this  period  of  its  life,  and  here  it  is  as  often  found  on 
the  richest  as  on  the  poorest  soils*.  The  nest  is  placed  on 
the  ground,  nsnally  sheltered  and  more  or  less  concealed 
by  herbage,  and  varies  somewhat  in  structure,  being  some- 
times formed  of  dried  bents  and  fibrous  roots,  lined  with 
hair,  while  Mr.  Hewitson  mentions  that  of  two  nests  found 
on  the  same  day  and  mthin  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  one 
was  composed  of  green  moss  and  grass,  lined  with  rahbits' 
down,  but  the  other  entirely  of  grass  and  lined  with  fine 
roots.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  and  arc  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Blue-beadcd  Wagtail 
by  size  or  colour,  A  second  nest  is  frequently  if  not  gener- 
aUy  built  as  summer  advances* 

The  young  of  the  first  brood  are  able  to  fly  about  the  end 
of  May,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  neighbouring  pastures. 
When  afterwards  joined  by  their  later-hatciied  brethren  nil 
may  be  seen  up  to  the  period  of  their  autumnal  departure 
accompanying  their  parents  in  search  of  food*  They  are 
especially  fond  of  attending  cattle  and  sheep  while  grazing, 

*  On  th«  ]«ft  bftrik  of  the  Little  Ouie,  below  Tbetford,  eevenU  pain  of  thU 
bird  tnwd  lo  eboofte  for  their  breeding- qusrien  Mme  hefttberj  nounda  bord«rin|r 
ft  Rlretcb  of  vet  mcsdows,  md  Ihert  tuoodated  m  u  lo  ftsnii,  is  il  vera,  *  Utile 
colony,  Ihree,  foar  or  more  nesta  migtit  b«  found  withtD  the  compMs  of  a  few 
jardft.  ThU  wbb  do  dotibi  originaUjr  owing  to  the  niwt  iflbrding  grc»t(^r  iMM-urity 
from  Aooda  ihnn  xaj  other  netir,  and  to  H  would  ae^m  to  haro  remrtcd  ttie  wholti 
pn|Ytilation  of  Yellow  WagtailK  FreqaefltiDg  a  comidemhle  extent  of  the  ralloy  of 
the  Hrer.  The  moanda  are  of  blown  aand,  baaed  on  a  terrace  of  gravel,  wUirb 
Utter,  having  liecn  largely  excaTatcd  within  the  la*«t  ten  year»,  baa  prod  need 
many  flint-tm piemen ta  of  a  vet7  aooJent  typ«<  It  ia  pt?rha|«  n«*i  too  much  to 
sttppote  that  tbe  colony  may  hafe  firal  e*k«b]iah«d  itaelf  in  day  a  not  long  after 
tbe  PalHfolitLie  perioiL 
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actively  and  gracefally  running  just  in  front  of  the  beast's 
head  or  between  its  legs,  catching  the  flies  and  other  insects 
that  are  disturbed  by  its  progress  as  it  feeds  or  attracted  to 
it  when  lying  down.  These  are  quickly  seized  by  the  birds 
and  sometimes  every  animal  of  a  large  herd  or  flock  will  be 
escorted  by  from  one  to  half-a-dozen  of  these  little  attend- 
antSy  ever  on  the  watch  for  a  passing  insect,  and  at  once 
administering  to  the  comfort  of  the  larger  being  while 
satisfying  their  own  wants. 

The  call  of  this  bird  is  more  shrill  than  that  of  the  Pied 
Wagtail,  but  less  so  than  that  of  the  Grey  species,  and  con- 
sists of  two  notes  repeated  in  succession,  the  second  of  which, 
in  the  musical  scale,  is  a  whole  tone  lower  than  the  first 
The  song  of  the  cock  is  lively  but  short  and  not  often  nttered. 

The  Yellow  Wagtail  is  pretty  numerous  daring  sonmier 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  is  found  in 
suitable  places  throughout  England,  as  well  as  in  Wales  and 
Scotland  so  far  as  Forfarshire  on  the  east  and  Dumbarton- 
shire on  the  west.  Further  north  it  becomes  scarcer  thooj^ 
it  breeds  in  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Aberdeen.  It  has 
been  also  seen  in  Sutherland  and  has  several  times  occurred 
in  Orkney.  In  Ireland  it  is  generally  a  rare  species,  and 
curiously  enough  except  about  Lough  Neagh,  does  not  seem 
to  be  more  than  a  stray  visitor,  for  it  is  doubtfid  whether  it 
breeds  elsewhere  in  the  country.  In  the  south,  middle  and 
west  of  the  island,  indeed,  there  is  no  record  of  its  appear- 
ance. After  the  breeding-season  is  over  this  bird  collects  in 
flocks  often  of  considerable  size  and  then,  on  its  passage 
southward,  frequently  shews  itself  in  places  not  at  other 
times  visited  by  it.  These  flocks  do  not  seem  to  drift  east- 
ward along  the  south  coast  of  England  as  is  the  rule  with 
the  main  body  of  our  departing  emigrants,  but  strike  their 
outward  course  at.  once,  lesLxing  this  country  from  the  shores 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  as  observed  by  Montagu  seventy 
years  ago,  equally  with  those  of  Sussex  or  Kent ;  and  Mr. 
Blyth  mentions  having  noticed  a  small  flock,  early  one  morn- 
ing in  September,  upon  the  sands  in  Jersey,  which  had  ap- 
parently not  long  alighted  from  across  the  Channel,  and  had 
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probably  taken  their  departure  from  eome  part  of  the  weat  of 
England. 

The  geographical  range  of  this  bird  is  lesB  limited  than 
was  at  one  time  thought.  It  has  occurred  in  Heligoland. 
It  is  said  to  breed  in  great  numbers  near  Dieppe  where  Mifta- 
Cilia  Jlava  is  only  seen  on  passage^  and  also,  but  less  plenti- 
fully, near  Lille,  where  M.  flava  is  common.  In  the  south 
of  Franco  it  only  appears,  say  MM.  Jaubert  and  Barthel- 
niy-Lapommeraye,  in  autumn.  It  also  occurs  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It  winters  in  Africa  where  its  wanderings  are  ex- 
tensive, since  Mr,  Gurney  has  lately  received  it  from  the 
Transvaal  territory,  and  it  has  been  often  sent  from  the 
Gambia  and  other  localities  on  the  west  coast.  As  to  its 
eastern  limits  nothing  positive  can  at  present  be  asserted,  bat 
Drs.  Finsch  and  Hartlanb  say  they  have  seen  it  from  Astra- 
kan,  and  refer  specimens  from  still  more  distant  placeSj  as 
Tibet  and  even  Formosa,  to  this  form, 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Doubleday,  for  the  finest 
specimen  of  this  bird  I  ever  saw,  an  adult  male  In  brilliant 
summer-plumage.  The  bill  is  black  :  the  irides  hazel :  the 
top  of  the  head*,  the  lores,  ear-coverts,  nape,  scapulars  and 
back,  very  pale  olive,  rather  darkest  on  the  back ;  over  the 
eye  and  ear-coverts  on  each  side  a  streak  of  brilliant  gam- 
boge-yellow ;  wing-coverts  and  quills  dusky  brown,  the  former 
tipped,  the  tertials  edged  and  tipped,  with  yellowish- white ; 
upper  tail-coverts  olive  ;  the  two  outer  pairs  of  tail-feathers 
white,  with  a  streak  of  black  on  the  inner  web,  all  the  others 
browDi«h-black  ;  the  chin,  throat,  breast  and  all  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body,  a  bright,  rich  gamboge-yellow:  legs, 
toes  and  claws,  black. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  six  inches  and  a  half. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to.tho  end  of  the  wing,  three  inches 
and  one-eighth  :  the  first  three  primaries  very  nearly  equal, 
but  the  first  rather  the  longest. 

The  plumage  of  the  female  at  the  same  lime  of  year  is 

*  OmuioimDj  1  cock  birtl  io  tireedtng-plcima^  will  Itc  fotiod  with  the  head  M 
jdlow  nil  ih«  lower  fmrisi  uf  the  \H)dj,  littt  id  •rirh  cxi^mplca  the  jeWow  ii 
geocnkUj  |Mkler  than  In  those  wlilcb  bnvc  tisu  i<>{>  of  lUe  hcnJ  oUrc^coloiirvtl. 
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much  less  rich  in  colonr,  the  back  being  tinged  with  darker 
brown,  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  body  of  a  less  brilliant 
yellow.  Yoong  birds  of  the  year,  and  the  parents  after  the 
moult,  which  immediately  succeeds  the  breeding-season,  re- 
semble each  other  considerably ;  the  oliyaceous  band  observed 
in  some  across  the  breast,  is,  possibly,  a  sign  of  yonth,  and 
probably  remains  till  the  first  spring  change. 

Having  frequently  examined  specimens  of  our  Wagtails  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  they  were  assuming  either  the 
change  of  colour,  or  the  additional  brilliancy  of  tint,  peculiar 
to  the  breeding-season,  without  finding  any  new  feathers  in 
progress,  I  am  induced  to  consider  the  vernal  change  in  these 
birds  as  so  many  instances  of  alteration  efiected  in  the  colour 
of  the  old  feathers,  and  not  a  change  of  the  feathers  them- 
selves; but,  as  has  been  stated  before  (page  547),  this 
opinion  must  be  considered  to  be  still  open  to  doubt. 

As  regards  the  trivial  name  to  be  properly  applied  to  this 
bird  authorities  have  differed  much.  In  1884,  Blyth  (Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  vii.  p.  842)  suggested  that  Budytea  flavissima  was 
better  than  B.  flava  (as  in  those  days  it  was  called),  but  not 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  former  to  be  adopted.  In 
1885,  an  anonymous  writer  cited  it  (Analyst,  iii.  p.  81)  as 
B.  verna,  Cuv. ;  but  Cuvier  is  not  known  to  have  bestowed 
any  such  name  upon  it,  and  if  he  had  we  may  be  sure  that 
he  did  not  discriminate  between  it  and  the  true  MotaciUa 
flava,  of  which  therefore  B.  verna  would  be  a  synonym, 
while  an  author  who  does  not  give  his  own  name  is  not 
justified  in  giving  one  to  what  he  deems  a  species.  In  1840, 
Temminck  described  it  (Man.  d*Om.  iii.  p.  188)  as  M. 
Alveola,  Gould,  an  assumption  just  as  gross ;  for  Mr.  Gk)uld 
never  so  called  it,  while  Pallas  years  before  (Zoogr.  Boss.- 
As.  i.  p.  501)  had  a  M.  fluveola  which  is  certainly  not  the 
present  bird,  any  more  than  is  his  M.  campestris — though 
this  last  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  our  Yellow  Wag- 
tail. It  accordingly  follows  that  Bonaparte's  MotaciUa  or 
Budytes  rail — that  being  the  ancient  way  of  spelling  this 
last  word,  is  the  name  which  should  be  used. 
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AnTHUB    TKIVIALIS    (LmDaBOS*). 

THE  TREE-PIPIT. 
AnthitB  arboreus^, 

Airntrt,  Bet^tlein  *. — Bill  aletider,  subaljite,  ne«irly  straight,  very  slightly 
notched  at  tht  tip ;  th«  tDaodiblet  nearlj  equal  in  length  &ncl  their  e<tg««  iliglitly 
ooai|ii«Bed  iDW&rd«,  Nostrils  baxal,  lateral,  oml  and  fiartly  concealed  by  a 
aieralmiie.  'Wings  moderatei  the  first  firimory  acnmiQate  and  nearly  abortirei 
the  leeood,  third  and  fourth  nearly  equal,  and  one  of  tliem  the  longest ;  fifth  in 
eomo  specie!  almosl  at  loiog;  aecondariee  iihort,  the  tertials  very  long*  the  lon^M 
alMint  equal  to  the  fifth  ptimary  or  occaaion*tty  longer  than  any.  Tail  of  twelve 
feathera,  niodemte  and  ilightly  forked,  Twrnm  Bcatellated  hi  front,  abool  •• 
long  oa  the  midille  toe,  which  is  jmned  lo  th#  oitlef  toe  at  tt«  ba«e  \  toea  niher 
long ;  ehiwa  modeimte,  ejccept  thai  of  the  hind  toe  which  in  aome  fpeoiea  ia  nuj 
moch  elongated. 

*  Aiauda  Irivialti,  Unmena,  Syit  Nat.  Bd.  12,  i*  p.  38d  (176^). 
t  Bcehatcin,  Genieinniltcige  Natargcaohiolite  Deataohlaada.    Kd.  2»  tii.  p.  70tf 
(1807). 
t  Tom.  rft  p.  704, 
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Beohstein  separated  the  Pipits  or  Titlarks  from  the 
Larks,  and  proposed  the  generic  term  of  Anthus  for 
former  *.  This  division  has  been  generally  adopted,  and 
diflference  between  the  species  of  each  gronp  is  easily  » 
the  Larks,  as  will  be  more  folly  stated  presently^  haying 
nostrils  covered  (with  a  few  exceptions)  by  short  featl 
and  the  back  of  the  tarsus  scutellated,  while  the  Pipits  ] 
the  latter  entire  and  the  former  exposed.  Otherwise  thei 
a  very  great  general  resemblance  in  the  appearance  of  the 
groups.  Structurally  however  the  Pipits  agree  so  closely  i 
the  Wagtails  that  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  retail 
them  in  a  distinct  family,  and  therefore  they  are  here  referre 
the  Motacillidie,  in  accordance  with  modem  practice,  thoi 
opposed  to  that  followed  in  former  editions  of  this  w< 
The  style  of  coloration  however  is  always  enough  to  distingc 
between  a  Wagtail  and  a  Pipit.  Wagtails,  Pipits  and  La 
agree  in  never  hopping  like  most  small  birds,  bat  walk 
run  when  on  the  ground,  advancing  their  feet  by  altem 
steps.  Pipits  however  are  said  to  uMult  twice  in  the  yc 
while  Larks  undergo  that  change  only  once. 

The  Tree-Pipit  is  a  spring- visitor  to  this  country,  genera 
arriving  between  the  beginning  and  the  third  week  in  Ap 
— but  Mr.  H.  T.  Frere  has  recorded  its  occurrence 
February,  and,  after  passing  the  summer  with  us,  collects 
small  flocks  and  departs  in  September  or  October,  thou 
Neville  Wood  once  shot  an  example  in  November, 
frequents  enclosed  and  wooded  districts,  being  far  fr< 
uncommon  in  many  places.  The  male  has  a  loud  and  liv< 
song,  not  at  all  unlike,  as  was  long  ago  remarked,  that  ol 
Canary-bird,  and  perhaps  more  attractive  from  the  manner 
which  it  is  given  than  from  its  actual  quality.  He  sometin 
sings  while  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  bush,  or  one  of  the  upj 
branches  of  a  tall  tree,  but  most  generally,  starting  fn 
such  a  perch,  he  will  be  seen  to  ascend  on  quivering  wii 
about  as  high  again  as  the  tree,  then,  steadying  his  wiu; 


*  Ignorant  of  or  ignoring  Bcchstein's  generic  name,  Leacb,  in  1816,  i 
Spipola  in  the  same  signification. 
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expanding  Ms  tail  and  letting  bis  lege  hang  straight  down, 
he  descends  slowly  by  a  balf-cirele,  singing  the  whole  time, 
to  the  same  branch,  or  to  the  top  of  some  other  tree  near  by, 
without  ever  alighting  on  the  ground  meanwhile  j  bo  ctlnatant 
is  this  habit  w^lh  him,  that  if  the  obsen^er  does  not  approach 
too  near  to  alarm  him,  the  bird  may  be  seen  to  perform  this 
eamc  evolution  twenty  times  in  half  an  hour,  and  it  is  most 
frequently  witnessed  during  and  after  a  warm  May  or  June 
shower. 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  English  writers  first  distinguished 
this  species  from  the  next  with  w^hich  it  was  long  confounded. 
Yet  the  credit  seems  due  to  Willugbby's  correspondent, 
Jessop  of  Hheffiekl,  who,  without  being  certain,  suspected 
that  they  were  distinct  and  concisely  gave  it  a  true  diagnosis, 
namely  its  larger  size,  its  less  green  colour,  its  paler  legs  and 
its  shorter  hind  claws.  Ray  also  in  his  trannlation  of 
Willughby's  work  quotes  from  an  English  author,  whom  he 
does  not  name  and  the  Editor  has  failed  to  identify,  a  correct 
description  of  the  peculiar  song-flight  of  the  Tree-Pipit.  But 
none  of  these  waiters  went  the  length  of  declaring  it  to  be 
distinct,  while  Pennant,  in  1768,  from  a  specimen  sent  him 
by  Mr.  Plymly,  did  so,  calling  it  the  Field-Lark.  Yet  after 
his  time  much  confnsion  existed,  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  errors  of  various  WTiters — some  of  whom  most  un* 
accountably  mixed  it  up  with  the  Grasshopper- Warbler,  would, 
even  iJ*  that  were  possible,  certainly  not  repay  the  trouble, 
seeing  that  iL  was  nnmistakably  described  by  Linnaeus, 
evitlontly  from  his  own  observation,  though  his  name  for  it 
has  been  moat  unfairly  overlooked. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  near  woods  or  plantations, 
very  frequently  at  the  foot  of  a  detached  tree,  and  is  some- 
times sheltered  by  tufts  of  herbage  on  the  grassy  bank  of  a 
hedge,  or  under  a  low  bush.  It  is  built  of  moss,  with  fibrons 
roots  and  dry  grass,  lined  with  fine  bents  and  a  few  hairs  : 
the  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  and  exhibit  so  much 
variation  that  a  whole  page  of  description  would  scarcely 
suffice  to  give  a  complete  account  of  them.  A  series  of  three- 
score  specimens  not  ospecially  selected  for  the  purpose  may 
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bo  separated  into  three  or  four  groups — each  of  a  cert 
type  and  each  so  much  unlike  the  rest  that  it  would  seen 
belong  to  a  different  species,  though  the  eggs  of  the  8eT< 
nests  generally  resemble  one  another,  as  is  the  case  ami 
the  eggs  of  most  birds.  What  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
normal  type  is  a  ground-colour  of  french-white  so  cloa 
mottled  or  speckled  with  deep  brown  as  almost  to  hide 
ground.  In  many  other  eggs  the  ground  seems  to 
yellowiBh-white  and  the  markings,  nearly  as  close  as  in  1 
former,  are  of  a  rich  reddish-brown.  Then  there  is  a  type 
which  the  whole  egg  is  suffused  with  brownish-pink,  so  as 
have  a  uniform  appearance.  A  fourth  type  differs  firom  i 
first  described  in  having  the  markings  of  a  dnil  bat  de 
browui8h-puri)le.  Then  we  have  a  distinct  style  when 
the  ground-colour,  whether  greenish- white  or  yellowish- whi 
pale  brown  or  brownish-pink,  is  marked  with  bold  blotches 
dark  brown  or  brownish-purple,  having  blurred  edges,  inU 
spersed  with  well-defined  spots  or  splashes  of  the  same,  ai 
beneath  them  blotches  of  pale  brownish-grey,  dull  lilac 
olive.  Some  of  these  last  recall  the  eggs  of  the  Blackca 
already  described,  and  are  of  great  beauty.  They  measu 
from  -85  to  -77,  by  from  'G4  to  '56  in.  Two  broods  are  usual 
reared  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  the  food  of  this  speci 
is  insects  and  small  worms. 

The  Tree-Pipit  breeds  in  nearly  all  the  wooded  and  cull 
vuted  districts  of  Great  Britain  as  far  as  Inverness  and  Banf 
but  it  is  seldom  found  in  any  open,  unenclosed  country,  ai 
is  thus  comparatively  rare  in  West  Cornwall.  It  is  also  n 
very  numerous  in  Wales,  while  its  occurrence  in  Ireland  hi 
not  been  satisfactorily  established.  In  the  north  of  Scotlai 
too  its  numbers  seem  to  diminish,  and  in  that  count: 
generally  it  is  local,  affecting  only  those  parts  which  a 
congenial  to  its  habits,  though  it  occasionally  extends  i 
flight  to  Orkney. 

Our  Tree-Pipit  is  a  summer-visitor  also  to  the  north 
Europe.     Herr  Collett  says  it  was  common  near  Tromso  ; 
June  1872,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  observed  further  to  tl 
northward,  and  in   Sweden  and  Finland  it  hardly  reach* 
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lat.  69";  though  Wolley  many  times  ohtained  its  nest  and 
eggii  near  MuonioniBka,  From  theuce  southward  it  is  diffused 
pretty  generally  over  Eoropo,  hut  still  only  as  a  snnimer- 
vi^itor,  or  a  bird  of  double  passage,  and  it  does  not  eveii 
winter  in  Sicily,  though  a  few  8ecm  to  do  so  in  Midta,  It  is 
eommon  in  North  Africa,  and  it  probably  extends  over  the 
whole  of  that  continent  siuce  Prof.  Sundevall  records  one  in 
Wahlherg's  collection  from  Caffraria,  In  Asia  its  range  in 
likewise  very  great,  reaching  even  to  China  and  Japan,  and 
it  is  found  all  over  India  in  the  cohl  season*. 

The  bill  is  dark  brown  above,  the  base  of  the  lower  man- 
dible pale  yellow-brown  :  the  irides  hazel  :  the  top  of  the 
head,  the  nape  and  back,  dark  brown,  each  feather  edged 
with  light  clove-brown,  which  is  often  tinged  with  huflf ;  the 
lesser  wing-coverts  blackish-brown,  edged  and  tipped  with 
doll  white  ;  the  greater  wing-coverts  dark  hroi\'n,  edged  with 
pale  brown,  the  light -coloured  ends  of  the  tw^o  sets  of  coverts 
forming  as  many  bars  across  the  wing  ;  quill-feathers  dark 
brown,  the  primanes  and  Becondaries  with  a  very  narrow 
light  border  of  an  olive- green  tinge,  the  tertials  with  a 
broad  outer  edge  of  pale  brown  ;  upper  tail-coverts  nearly 
wnifonn  clove-brown  ;  the  tail-feathers  clove-brow^n,  the  outer 
pair  with  nearly  all  the  outer  web,  and  the  distal  part  of  the 
inner  web,  dull  gi-eyish- white,  the  second  pair  with  a  small 
triangular  patch  of  dull  white  at  the  end  of  tlie  iimer  web,  the 
next  three  pairs  with  a  very  narrow  light  outer  margin,  and 
the  middle  pair,  which  are  barred  indistinctly  with  a  darker 
shade,  more  broadly  edged  with  light  brown  ;  the  chin  and 
throat  baffy- white ;  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  lower 
mandible  a  dark  brown  streak  passes  backwards  and  down- 
wards ;  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  breast  pale  buff,  with 
elongated  spots  of  dark  brown  ;  belly  and  lower  tail-C4Dvert» 
dnU  white  ;  the  Hanks  tinged  with  buff  and  streaked  with 


I  of  Ibe  ladiuL  exunples,  when  fr«fililj  moulted,  •!«  bo  hlglilj  eoloared 
tbftl  they  were  long  thougbt  to  W  Biieeifiailly  diMinct,  and  fweiTed  ilie  name  of 
Antktu  affitU  from  Sykei  imd  of  A*  maeul4iiH*  from  Mr.  Hodgson.  Modern 
[fidkn  ornitholo^U  bave  rqpirded  Uivtn  im  lik'ntir^U  witL  our  own  tALrd,  nnd  in 
ibk  view  most  Boropeui  ftatboritiM  nrc  now  inctlned  to  ngrov. 
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dark  brown;  the  legs,  toes  and  claws,  pale  yellow-brown; 
the  hind  claws  considerably  curved,  and  shorter  than  the 
toe. 

The  whole  length  is  about  six  inches  and  a  half.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  three  inches  and 
three-eighths  :  the  second,  thii'd  and  fourth  primaries  nearly 
equal  in  length,  but  the  fifth  is  considerably  shorter,  and 
the  longest  tertial  reaches  as  far  as,  or  beyond  the  longest 
primary  when  the  wing  is  closed. 

The  male  is  rather  larger  than  the  female  and  has  the 
spots  on  the  breast  better  defined ;  but  the  two  sexes  are 
nearly  alike  in  plumage.  At  the  autumnal  moolt,  the 
bird  acquires  a  greenish  tint  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body,  and  an  ochreous-yellow  on  the  throat  and  breast. 
The  young  much  resemble  the  adults  at  that  season. 

Scarcely  any  two  British  birds  have  been  so  frequently  con- 
founded together  as  this  and  that  which  is  next  to  be 
described ;  but  when  the  two  are  examined  in  hand,  distinc- 
tions will  be  found  that  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  constant ; 
and  there  are  besides  diflferences  in  the  habits  of  these  birds, 
as  well  as  in  the  localities  they  each  frequent.  The  Tree- 
Pipit  is  rather  the  larger  bird  of  the  two  ;  the  bill  is  stouter 
and  stronger;  the  spots  on  the  breast  larger  and  fewer  in 
number  ;  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  is  not  so  long  as  the  toe 
itself ;  in  the  wings  the  tertials  are  rather  longer  in  proportion 
to  the  primaries  ;  the  white  on  the  outer  tail-feather  on  each 
side  is  neither  so  pure  in  colour,  nor  is  it  spread  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  feather ;  and  the  Tree-Pipit  walks 
slowly  with  somewhat  of  the  gait  of  a  gallinaceous  bird, 
while  the  Meadow-Pipit  runs  quickly  like  a  Wagtail. 

The  Tree-Pipit  was  rather  needlessly  made  the  type  of  a 
distinct  genus,  Pipastes,  by  Kaup,  and  it  has  been  encumbered 
with  a  great  many  specific  names.  That  given  by  Bechstein, 
A  nthns  arhoreuSy  though  most  commonly  used  for  it,  can  well 
be  superseded,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  older  A,  trwialis,  as 
having  led  to  confusion  with  the  Woodlark,  Alauda  arhorea. 
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Anthus  PRATENSI8  (Linujeus*). 
TliE  MEADOW-PIPIT. 

Anthus  prati'Hsis. 

The  Meadow- Pipit,  beet  known  generally  as  the  Tit- 
lark f — tliougli  it  hfls  many  otlier  local  iiameB,  ib  the 
BmaUest  and  commonest  Bpecies  of  the  genus,  and  is  found 
in  the  British  Islands  throughout  the  year.  It  cliieflv  fre- 
quents pastores,  waste  lands  and  the  less  cultivated  districts, 
being  equally  at  home  on  upland  moorg^  low-lying  marshes, 
and  meadows  bo  they  wet  or  dry,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  rnral  parish  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  which  it  is  not  an 
inhabitant.  Observations  fail  to  shew  whether  there  is  any 
elevation  in  Scotland  at  which  it  does  not  occur,  but  accord- 

•  AfawiftpnUcnn*,  Linnwiu,  8y»l  Nal.  Ed.  12,  I  |>.  287  {\7m}, 
t  Th'm  name  ia  cotnmonlj  uppticd  aci^onling  to  tlie  localit/  to  wMolirver 
fpediiof  AiitAut  h  tberc  moot  nbuntlatii,  so  tint  it  ii  malij  diuott  equhdent 
l4k  T!(iii»  Among  ttie  loeiil  names  of  the  present  fpecte«^  Titling,  Mofls-dbeefxr, 
LiDg-binJ,  TeeiicM  ind  (in  Kertjt  iiooonlijig  to  TbompMo)  Wek««D,  mj  be 
mentiooed. 
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ing   to  Thompson,   it   is    in    Ireland   very   common    from 
meadows  and  bogs  at  the  seaside  to  humid  tracts  on  the 
highest  mountains,  while  the  same  may  certainly   be  said 
as  regards  England.     In  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  of  small   birds^  if 
indeed  it  be  not  the  only  one  visible  in  the  wilder  and  more 
desolate  spots.     Even  in  St.   Kilda  it  may  be  seen,   says 
Mr.-  Gray,  round  the  huts   of  the  lonely  inhabitants,   its 
notes  during  one  time  of  the  year  being  almost  the  only 
sound  of  the  kind  which  breaks  the  monotony  of  their  life, 
and,  according  to  Saxby,  it  is  now  a  common  species  in  all 
parts   of    Shetland,  though   many   persons  believe    it  has 
but  recently  become  plentiful  there.     Its  haunts  vary  much 
with  the  season,  for  in  winter  it  in  a  great  measure  leaves 
the  bleaker  and  more  barren  situations,  betaking  itself  to 
such  places   as   aflford  better  shelter  and  supplies  of  food, 
and  especially  to  the  sea-shore.     Resident  as  a  species,  it 
is  thus  as   an   individual  decidedly  migrant,    and    to    the 
eastern  and  southern  counties  of  England  it  is   a  regular 
autumn-visitor,  its  flocks,  which  are  often  large,    forming 
part  of  the  advanced   guard   of   the   great   emigrant   host 
whose  yearly  departure  from  our  coasts  has  been    so  well 
observed  by  Mr.  Elnox.     Its  return  in  spring  has  also  been 
noticed  by  Mr.   Cordeaux.     When  progressing  from  place 
to  place,  the    flight    of  this    bird    is    performed  by  short, 
undulatory  jerks ;  but  during  the  breeding- season,  when  in 
attendance  on  his  mate  and  undisturbed,  the  cock  rises  in 
the  air  with  an  equal  vibratory  motion  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet  or  more,  singing  some  soft,  musical  notes,  and 
then,  gliding  down  with  wings  and  tail  outspread  and  rigid, 
returns   to   the  ground.      Occasionally   it   may  be  seen   to 
settle  on  a  low  bush  or  a  rail,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  perch 
habitually  on  trees,  as  does  the  Tree-Pipit. 

The  Meadow-Pipit,  like  others  of  the  genus,  seeks  its  food 
on  the  ground,  along  which  it  runs  nimbly  in  pursuit  of 
insects,  worms  and  small  slugs,  occasionally  mounting  any 
elevation  that  may  be  near,  such  as  a  clod  of  earth  or  a  stone, 
to  look  round,  when  it  will  stand  for  a  few  seconds,  moving 
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its  tail  up  and  down  like  a  Wagtail,  but  less  rapidly  and 
violently,  and  then  resnine  its  occupation.  Tlie  stomach  of 
one,  examined  by  Tbonapson  in  the  month  of  December, 
contained  two  perfect  specimens  of  the  shell  of  Bnltmus 
hfhricus,  and  that  of  another  was  filled  with  oats  and 
barley.  Small  seeds  are  fre<juently  found  to  have  been 
swallowed  by  it  in  winter,  hut  the  larvfe  of  insects  appear  to 
be  its  staple  food.  In  confinement  it  is  said  to  be  a  very 
voracious  bird. 

The  nest  is  usually  built  on  or  in  the  jp^^ound,  being  placed 
at  the  side  of  a  bank,  in  a  depression  or  nuder  the  shelter  of 
a  tuft  of  gi-ass  ;  it  is  constructed  externally  of  dried  bents, 
lined  with  finer  bents,  fibres  and  hairs.  The  eggs  of  this 
species  are  subject  to  mnch  variety,  but  not  to  the  same 
wonderful  extent  as  those  of  the  preceding,  and  never  seem 
to  present  the  warm  colouring  bo  often  found  in  those  of 
the  Tree-Pipit.  The  ground  is  french-white,  but  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  a  close  mottling  of  brown  or  brownish- 
grey,  both  these  colours  varying  very  much  in  tint — in  one 
direction  becoming  of  a  yellow-brouTi  and  in  the  other  of  a 
dull  purple,  while  not  unfrequently  a  decidedly  green  hue 
is  perceptible.  They  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  and 
measure  from  '83  to  '72,  by  from  *G  to  -53  in.  There  are 
commonly  two  broods  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  the 
parents  display  great  anxiety  on  behalf  of  their  offspring, 
feigning  lameness  to  divert  the  attention  of  intruders  from 
the  nest.  Thompson  mentions  that  a  nest  of  this  bird 
which  wag  known  to  his  friend,  ^fr*  J.  B.  Garrett,  was  dis- 
covered by  some  boys,  who  pullod  the  grass  away  that  con- 
cealed it.  On  visiting  it  the  next  day,  he  observ&d  a 
quantity  of  %*ithered  grass  laid  regularly  across ;  and  on 
removing  this,^ — which,  from  its  contrast  in  colour  with  the 
surrounding  herbage,  he  considered  must  have  been  placed 
there  as  a  mark  by  the  Ivoys, — the  bird  flew  off.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  he  found  the  grass  similarly  placed,  and  perceived 
a  small  aperture  beneath  it  by  which  the  bird  took  its  de- 
parture, thus  indicating  that  the  screen,  which  harmonized 
so  ill  with  the  surrounding  verdure,  had  been  brought  there 
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by  the  bird  itself*.  The  same  gentleman  once  introduced 
the  egg  of  a  Hedge-Sparrow  into  a  Meadow-Pipit's  nest, 
containing  two  of  its  own  eggs  ;  but  after  a  third  egg  was  laid, 
the  nest  was  abandoned.  Whether  the  desertion  in  this  in- 
stance was  induced  by  the  visits  of  the  observer  or  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  strange  egg,  differing  so  much  in  colour  from 
those  of  the  owner  of  the  nest,  cannot  be  determined,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  egg  of  the  Cuckow  is  very  frequently 
deposited  and  hatched  in  the  nest  of  the  Meadow-Pipit,  and 
the  former  bird  can  scarcely  shew  itself  in  the  haunts  of  the 
latter  without  exciting  its  animosity  and  being  followed  by  it 
with  plaintive  cries  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  Meadow-Pipit  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  Faeroes 
and  is  common  also  during  summer  in  Iceland,  while  a 
single  example  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Paulsen  from  Greenland. 
It  inhabits  the  whole  of  the  European  continent,  taking  a 
very  high  northern  range,  and  breeding  in  some  numbers  on 
the  wildest  fells  of  Lapland ;  but  there  as  well  as  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Central  Europe  it  is  strictly  a  summer- 
visitor,  while  in  the  south  it  resorts  to  the  higher  lands  at 
that  time  of  year,  only  appearing  on  the  plains  in  winter 
or  during  its  passage,  in  spring  and  autumn,  from  or  to  the 
coast  of  North  Africa.  In  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  however, 
it  has  never  been  found  far  to  the  south,  and  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  says  Capt.  Shelley,  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  In 
Palestine,  according  to  Canon  Tristram,  it  occurs  in  small 
numbers  in  winter  everywhere,  and  in  favourable  localities 
up  to  midsummer,  so  that  it  may  probably  be  resident  in 
that  country.  Further  eastward,  as  Mr.  Dresser  remarks, 
its  limits  arc  not  easily  defined,  but  it  is  recorded  from 
Trebizond  and  Tiflis.  Lelimann  obtained  it  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Indersk  and  Mr.  Blanford  procured  it  at  Persepolis. 
Mr.  Gould  long  ago  had  seen  it  from  Western  India,  and  deter- 
mined a  specimen  from  Siam,  while  more  lately  Mr.  Hume 
has   obtained  it  at    Ferozpoor ;     but  nothing    can  be  said 

*  This  inference  is  perhaps  open  to  doubt,  but  a  similar  circumstance,  reoorded 
by  BIyth  of  the  Skylark,  as  will  presently  be  mentioned  (page  617)  renders  it 
not  unlikely. 
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positively  aa  to  its  appeft ranee  in  Central  ur  North oni  Asia, 
wliile  in  Cliiua  and  Japan  it  seems  not  to  occur  at  all,  the 
Antkits  pratensh  jap(nueu8  of  Temminck  and  Bcblegel  being 
the  perfectly  distinct  species,  ^1,  cerrlnus  (Pallas)*, 

The  hillj  which  is  more  slender  than  that  of  the  Tree-Pipit, 
is  dark  hro^vn  above,  inclining  to  light  yellow-brown  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  mandible  :  irides  hazel :  the  top  of  the  head, 
neck,  back  and  upper  tail -coverts,  dark  brown,  each  feather 
edged  with  light  greyish-brown  inclioing  to  olive ;  both  seta 
of  wing-coverts  edged  with  pale  wood-brown  ;  qnilbfeathers 
brownish- black,  the  primaries  and  secondaries  with  a  very 
narrow  light  border  of  an  olive-green,  the  tertials  with  a  broad 
outer  edge  of  the  same  ;  the  tail-feathers  dark  browTi,  the  outer 
pair  with  all  the  outer  web  and  more  than  half  the  distal 
part  of  the  inner  web,  white ;  the  second  pair  with  a  small 
triangnlar  patch  of  white  at  the  end  of  the  inner  web  ;  the 
next  three  pairs  with  a  very  narrow  light  outer  margin,  and 
the  middle  pair,  which  shew  the  trace  of  indistinct  bars  of  a 
darker  shade,  more  broadly  edged  with  light  olive-brown  ; 
the  chin  and  throat  dnll  whito  ;  oar-coverts  mottled  with 
two   shades  of  greyish-brown;  from   the   inferior   angle  of 

*  Thu  fiAe  been  included  as  a  Britisli  bird  by  Mr.  Hmrtiug  and  Mr.  Gould 
but  on  evidence  which  the  Editor  deemii  u  yet  Insufficient.  A  akin  of  the 
Rjiecie8  in  Mr,  Bond's  poaseBBion,  boagbi  ttt  the  iate  of  the  Inte  Mr.  Tronghton'i 
collection,  bear*  a  ticket  indicating  that  it  was  obtiiined  in  CTtist,  4tli  May,  1854, 
aa  it  pouibly  may  have  been,  but  there  Is  nothing  to  shew  by  whom  it  waa  pro- 
cnrod  or  thnt  it  in  not  a  foreign  example  to  which  the  l/ibel  baa  been  tied.  A 
aecond  specitnen,  mentioned  by  the  aboTe-named  writera  as  obtained  in  the  lale 
nf  Wight,  which  is  tdm  in  Mr.  Bond*i  ijoaiemon,  ia  not  of  thi«  tpeciea,  aa  that 
gentleman  informod  Mr  Dresaer.  StilJ  th«  led-thrQated  Pipit  is  a  bird  whwe 
migratory  habiti  and  wide  north -eaatem  ranga  maAe  it  very  likely  to  occur  in 
this  oountryi  and  probably  it«  recognition  aa  an  oocaaionaJ  rintor  to  the  Britinh 
iBlandJt  la  only  a  matter  of  time  and  obsenration.  It  hns  Iwen  most  perversely 
a«connted  a  variety,  or  at  moirt  u  bical  mce,  of  A ,  praientiM  by  many  authors, 
who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ntudying  it*  habits  or  have  overlooked 
the  many  pecntlaritieB  of  each  «peciei  — though  these  have  been  fnlly  de-scrilxd 
byaoBie  observent.  The  account  of  ,1,  crrfinwa  given  by  Dr.  Hree  nnd  Mr. 
DreiMr  in  their  respective  workji  should  remove  all  bentation  in  fnture  as  to  iU 
■pecifio  diattnctii«H|  and  the  dcUeaie  apricot-colouring  at  the  throat  of  the  adutt, 
more  or  Icn  paroeptibta  at  all  times  of  the  year,  khoald  ensnre  ita  recognition 
when  met  witb«  In  other  reapeota  it  has  much  of  the  appeaianoe  of  tho  Meadov- 
Pipit. 
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the  lower  mandible  a  line  of  dark  brown  spots  passes  bade* 
wards  and  do^nawards ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  breast 
dull  white  tinned  \ivith  buff,  ^ith  numerous  elongated  spots ; 
belly  and  lower  tail-coverts  duO  white  tinged  with  brown, 
the  flanks  streaked  with  dark  brown :  legs,  toes  and  clawB, 
lif^'ht  brown ;  the  hind  claws  slender,  slightly  corred,  and  as 
long  a*^  the  toe. 

The  plumage  assumed  at  the  autumnal  moult  has  a  rich 
tinge  of  olive  mixed  with  the  light  brown  above,  and  the  lower 
surface  is  enlivened  by  an  ochreous-yellow. 

The  whole  length  is  about  six  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  second  and  longest  primary,  three 
inches  to  three  inches  and  ono-eightli :  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  primaries  are  nearly  equal  m  length  to  the  second. 

Young  birds  have  the  ohvaceous  and  yellow*  tints  similar 
to  those  of  the  parents  in  autumn. 

This  species  was  removed  byKaup  from  the  genuB  Antkus 
and  placed  in  one  which  he  named  Ldmoniptera,  or  to  q>ell 
the  word  correctly  Limonoptcra.  That  eccentric  systematist 
left  only  the  bird  next  to  be  described  and  the  Tawny  Pipit 
in  the  genus  Antkus. 

Thoagh  Pipits  are  known  to  vary  much  in  size,  the 
extreme  case  of  a  specimen  obtained  near  Brighton  and 
recorded  by  Mr.  Wonfor  (ZooL  b.s.  p.  1561)  deserves  men- 
tion. This  is  now  in  Mr.  Monk's  collection,  and  is  said  to 
measure  only  five  inches  and  one-eighth  in  length,  while  the 
other  dimensions  are  in  proportion. 
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Ahthtjs  bpipoletta  (Linnmiis*). 

THE  WATER-PIPIT. 

Strahoely  confounded  by  many  writers  with  the  Rock- 
Pipit,  next  to  be  described,  thougli  dififering  irom.  it  m  cha- 
ri4cters  of  plumage,  which  will  be  inimediatcly  poioted  out, 
and  Btill  more  in  its  ordinnry  haunts,  is  a  bird  that  has  been 
loug  nominally  known  to  natiinilista  and  has  somewhat  inap- 
propriately received  the  English  name  of  Water-Pipit.  This 
species  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  baring  been 
taken  in  this  eonntry  at  least  three  times,  its  introduction 
to  the  present  work  seems  necessary.  Its  tirst  undoubted 
occurrence  in  England  f  was  recorded  in  1864  by  Mr*  John 

*  Alauda ipimtltilfi  {miMimDi),  Linmeas,  Sjii.  Nftt.  Bd.  12,  I  p.  288  (17^6). 

t  In  OeioW  1843  Mr.  ThoniAi  Wchster,  of  Manchester,  obsenre^l  AtFleeiwoof] 

tfaree  ex&mplei  of  a  fiplt  wLicb,  from  rtMiduig  a  dia^oais  of  AntkuM  nquatkutf 
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Pratt,  of  Brighton,   who    states    (Zool.  p.    9280)  that 
example  hail  been  killed  near  Worthing  and  another  on  the 
beach  near  Brighton  some  time  before.     These  two  epeci- 
mens  having  l>een  sent  to  Mr.  Gonld  for  examination  were  by 
him  determined  to  belong  to  the  Anthus  spipoletia  of  conti- 
nental anUiors  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  114).     The  Brighton  specimen 
passed  into  the  collection  of  the  late  Bishop   Wilberforte, 
whose  son,  Mr.  Wilberforce  of  La\4ngton,  has  kindUj  pennit- 
ted  Mr.  Knox — the  especial  authority  on  Sussex  ornithology* 
to  make  a  fresh  examination  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  this 
work,  while  the  present  possessor  of  that  which  was  obtained 
at  Worthing,  Mr.   Thomas  Boyntou,  of  Ulrome  Grange  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  has  as  kindly  submitted  it  to 
the  Editor's  inspection.      In  each  case   the   result  of   the 
iuYestigation  confirmed    the   original  determination  of  Mr. 
Gould.     Since  these  captures  became  known  several  other 
supposed  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  this   species  have 
been  placed  on  record.   Most  of  these  later   specimens  have 
been  seen  by  the  Editor,  but  one  of  them  only  can  he  declared 
to  be  truly  an  Anthus  spipoletta.     This  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr,  Eowley  and  was  obtained  26th  October,    1868,     The 
rest  seem  to  be  examples  of  the  Scandinavian   form  of  the 
Bock-Pipit  to  be  mentioned  under  the  account  of  that  bird. 

This  species  was  suflficiently  well  characterized  by  Wil- 
lughby  and  Ray,  who  met  with  it  in  Italy,  as  the  Spipo- 
letta  of  the  Florentines — ^a  name  which  under  various  forms 
seems  to  be  nowadays  used  in  some  parts  of  that  country  foj 
one  kind  of  Pipit  or  another  *.  Linnirns  in  quoting  the  worj 
misspelt  it,  and  though  Bonaparte  restored  the  original 
orthography  few  have  had  the  courage  to  foOow  his  example. 
Bechstein  in  1807  (Gemeinn.  Naturgesch.  Deutsche  Ed.  2, 

on€  t^i  the  sjnonjtns  of  A*  tpipolettm^  he  snbwtjnenitj  identified  with  tliis  Hrdj 
(Zool.  p.  1023)i  bat,  as  he  did  Dot  procure  a  Bpecimem,  the  Acctimcjr  of  tbe  ob 
serration  must  remain  o[>eii  to  qneattoD. 

•  Cetti  (rcc.  di  Sftnleguii,  p.  159)  eaid  ttikt  Pispokm  wm  the  right  word 
(bat  that  bj  a  eommon  metathciis  becomes  Spipoktta)  and  thereupon  PaUa 
changed  the  speUitig  of  the  Linnnan  nmme.     Hia  Atauda  pitpoletUt  however  k  | 
true  Lark    nnd  quite  difttinct  froiti   the  species  under  considemtioo  («ee  Lord  ' 
Widilen's  remark*,  Ibia,  18(J9,  p.  213,  note). 
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ill.  p.  745)  more  Mly  described  the  bird  in  its  winter-plumage 
B,BAuthus  aquuticus,  and  sioce  in  that  stage  it  much  resembles 
our  Rock-Pipit,  the  latter  has  been  frequently  miscalled  by 
that  name.  In  1816  Koch  made  a  distinct  species  of  the 
bird  as  it  appears  in  summer,  terming  it  (Siiugth.  und 
Vog,  Bftiems,  p*  179)  A.  mfynUmug — a  very  auitablo  epithet, 
for  at  that  season  it  inhabits  mountain -slopes,  breeding  on 
the  Alps  and  their  high  outliers  even  above  the  limit  at  which 
trees  grow*  The  nest  is  said  to  be  placed  amoug  loose 
stones,  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  or  more  generally  among 
herbage,  and  is  built  of  roots,  mixed  with  moss,  and  lined 
with  fine  rootlets^  bents,  locks  of  wool  and  a  few  hairs. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  freuch-white 
very  closely  mottled  with  dark  browTiish-olive,  without  much 
variation  in  tint,  and  measure  from  '83  to  '78  by  from  '64 
to  '59  in.  The  bird  is  said  to  breed  twice  in  the  conrse  of 
the  summer,  and  its  general  habits  are  described  as  being 
very  like  those  of  its  congeners,  the  cock  rising  in  the  air  to 
sing,  and  then  returning  to  perch  on  an  elevated  stone  or 
bush.  Its  actions  in  searching  for  food  resemble  those  of 
Wagtails,  When  the  breeding- season  is  over  it  resorts  to 
the  margins  of  streams  and  lakes,  where  it  continues  until 
front  and  snow  drive  it  from  the  mountainous  districts. 

The  range  of  this  Pipit  is  very  great  though  not,  in  Mr. 
Ehresser's  judgment,  quite  so  wide  as  has  been  said-  It  would 
seem  doubtful  whether  it  occurs  in  any  part  of  Scandinavia, 
unless  it  be  in  Denmark,  where  Dr.  KJEerbblling  says  he  has 
several  times  shot  it.  Mr,  Giitko  reports  it  from  Heligoland, 
and  it  is  fonnd  in  vkinter  in  Holland  aod  Belgium.  In  the  north 
of  France  it  is  a  bird  of  double  paBsage.  Throughout  tho  rest 
of  Europe  it  is  more  or  less  commonly  distributed,  breeding 
always  on  suitable  mountains  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  Ural,  and  descending  to  the  low  lands  at  othor  times  of  the 
yeun  In  winter  it  is  found  in  Algeria,  and  Canon  Tristram 
obtained  it  even  at  Laghouat  on  the  verge  of  the  Great 
Desert.  It  is  well  known  also  at  that  season  as  an  Egyptian 
bird,  but  it  has  not  occurred  to  Capt,  Shelley's  knowledge 
in  Nubia.     It  is  found  at  the  same  time  of  year  in  Palestine, 
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and  Mr.  Wyatt  met  mtli  it  in  Sinai.  Farther  to  the 
word  it  freqiienta  the  high  lands  of  Persia  and  BeloochLsti^ 
where  Mr.  Blaoford  obtained  a  good  series  of  BpecimeoSy 
and  it  has  been  said  to  occur  in  North-weatem  India,  bnt 
examples  thence  present  some  ditTerences  and  may  deserre 
Bpecific  recognition •  It  also  occnrs  in  China  and  Mr.  Swinhoe 
has  received  it  from  the  Kurile  Islands, 

Tlie  bill  is  nearly  black,  with  the  edges  of  the  lower 
mandible  paler  :  the  iridos  dark  brown.  In  the  breeding- 
Beason  the  top  of  the  head,  lores,  ear-eorerts  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body  generally  are  greyish-browu,  passing  into  oUtc- 
brown  towards  the  romp,  and  very  slightly  mottled  with 
darker  streaks  along  the  middle  of  each  feather ;  oTer  tiie 
eyes  and  ear-coverts  a  distinct  white  stripe ;  wings  darit 
greyish-brown,  the  feathers  edged  and  tipped  with  lighter 
brown,  these  edges  and  tips  being  broadest  on  the  upper 
coverts,  whero  tliey  form  two  conspicuous  bars,  and  tertials, 
but  gradually  narrowing  to  the  primaries ;  tail  dark  greyish- 
brown,  the  middle  pair  of  quills  with  incUstinct  bars  of  a 
Bhghtly  darker  shade  and  the  edges  lighter,  the  sncceeding 
quills  to  the  outer  pair  have  their  edges  very  narrow,  the 
outer  pair  have  the  outer  web  and  the  distal  portion  of  the 
inner  web,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  triangular  patch,  pure 
white,  while  the  second  pair  have  a  similar  but  smaller 
triangular  patch  of  pure  white  at  the  tip  of  the  inner  web ; 
the  chin  and  a  line  under  the  ear-coverts  nearly  pure  white, 
passing  into  a  pale  but  warm  vinaceous  buff  on  the  throat 
and  breast,  which  becomes  lighter  on  the  belly,  while  the 
Yent  and  lower  taihcoverts  are  white  tinged  with  ochreous; 
the  flanks  are  deep  hair-brown  :  the  legs  and  toes  blackish- 
brown,  the  claws  black. 

The  entire  length  is  about  seven  inches,  and  that  of  the 
wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  third  and  lon^^est 
primary,  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half ;  but  as  in  other 
Pipits  there  is  often  much  difference  in  the  size  of  specimens. 
The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  primaries  are  nearly  equal,  and  are 
emarginatcd  near  the  tip  ;  but  the  third  is  the  longest  and 
all  of  them  are  longer  than  the  second. 
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The  Bexes  hardly  diflfer  in  pliimago,  but  after  the  ntitiimnal 
moult  and  in  tho  yoorig  tho  g^reenish  liao  of  the  upper  parts 
passes  off  and  is  succeeded  by  a  more  general  tint  of  Imir- 
brown,  on  which  the  darker  streaks  are  more  iilaiuly  visible. 
Tlio  warm  bufl'  of  the  lower  parts  is  nhnost  entirely  lost, 
these  parts  becoming  a  greyish* white,  and  the  throat,  breast 
and  belly  are  streaked  distinctly  with  deep  hair-brown.  Tii 
this  stage  of  plumage  the  bird  so  much  resembles  the  Kock- 
Pipit  as  at  first  siglit  to  be  easily  raistaken  for  it,  but  the 
darker  colour  of  the  legs  and  toes  and  tli©  cleaner  appearance 
of  the  lower  parts  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  present  species, 
while  the  pure  white  markings  of  the  tmo  outer  pairs  of 
tail-feathers  form,  on  closer  inspection,  an  unfailing  crite- 
rion. From  the  North- American  Authua  ludoric'tanuH  (which 
also  occurs  in  Greenland)  it  may  in  this  plumage  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  any  greenish  or  yellowisb  tinge, 
and  the  larger  siise  of  the  streaks  on  the  lower  parts,  which 
streaks  in  that  species  assume  the  form  of  tear-shaped  or 
aiTow-headed  spots* 
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Anthits  obscurub  (Latham*), 

THE  ROCK'PIPIT. 

Anikun  pctromm\. 

The  Rock-Pipit,  in  some  of  its  habits,  its  flight  and  song^ 
so  much  resembles  the  two  commontT  species  of  this  couutrj 
tbftt  it  was  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  them.  PeDnant 
iu  the  lirBt  edition  of  his  *  British  Zoology/  published  in  1766» 
figured  (pL  P  1.  fig.  3)  a  bird,  shot  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Caernflrvonshiro  coast,  which  was  doubtless  of  this  species. 
but  ho  did  not  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  Titlark,  and 
Walcott  in  17B9  (Synops.  Br.  Birds,  ii.  p.  192)  seems  to  hare 
been  its  original  tleseribert.  He  called  it  the  Sea- Lark,  and 
rightly  enough  said  it  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Devon  all 

*  Afauda  obtcura,  Lutbtiin,  Index  Ornitliologicas,  ii.  p.  4^4  (17&0K 
f  Alaud^  peiroaa,  Monlngii,  Trans.  Linn,  Soc-  iv.  p.  41  (1708), 

*  There  i%  however,  ijo  ljttl«!  {ronfusston  on  Hue  ftoint,  and  tbe  prectae  iliAn! 
which  Walcott,  Lnthjtm,  hemn  nml  MontHgu  took  in  the  discovery,  can  hardly 
hi  thia  dUUnee  of  time  be  ftpportloncdg  for  some  oi  their  ftcooimta  ture  aligbtly 
contradictory. 
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the  year,  building  its  nest  in  tufts  of  thrift,  on  the  side  of 
the  cliffs,  and  Beekmg  its  food  among  the  seaweed  when  the 
tide  is  ont.  Latham  however  had  priority  in  publishing  a 
scientific  name  for  tlie  species.  He  says  ho  saw  it  first  in 
the  Leman  Collection,  but  tlie  example  he  describes  was 
obtained  from  Lewin,  who  founcl  it  in  the  Kentish  marshes 
and  himself  figured  the  species  as  the  Dusky  Lark  in  the 
following  year  (1791),  In  that  year  also  Montagti,  whom 
Latham  had  consulted  on  the  subject,  disc^jvered  it  in  all 
rocky  situations  along  tlie  coast  of  South  Wales  from  Mon- 
mouthshire to  8L  Da^Hd's  and  found  it  was  known  to  some  of 
the  fishermen  as  the  Rock-Lark,— which  name  or  its  equiva- 
lent, Rock- Pipit,  has  generally  been  continued  to  it,  and 
since  Montagu's  time  few  if  any  mistakes  have  been  made 
by  British  authors  between  this  and  our  other  common 
species. 

The  localities  frequented  by  the  Rock-Pipit  are  strikingly 
distinguished  from  those  in  which  the  other  Pipits  are  so 
constantly  found.  The  Rock- Pi  pit  is  scarcely  ever  seen  ex- 
cept within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is 
very  generally  distributed,  remaining  in  this  country  through- 
out the  year.  When  the  breeding- season  is  over  it  often 
resorts  in  some  numbers,  though  hardly  so  aa  to  be  deemed 
gregarious,  to  low  flat  shores  near  the  aea,  and  Bait-marshes. 
It  feeds  on  murine  insects,  small  univalve  molliisks  (Litto- 
rime)  and  Uttle  crustaceans  {Otnnmnn),  sometimes  seeking 
its  food  close  to  the  edge  of  the  retiring  tide  or  wading 
in  the  surf;  and  it  may  be  seen  very  busily  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  the  seaweed  that  is  drifted  ashore 
in  search  of  its  living.  Small  seeds  also  form  part  of  its 
diet.  Its  flight  is  wavering  and  desultory'.  When  disturbed 
it  flits  from  point  to  point,  frequently  repeating  a  shrill 
chirp,  and,  when  perched,  agitating  its  body  and  tail  with  a 
vibratory  motion.  The  song  of  the  cock  is  short,  but  loud  and 
cheerful  in  character,  much  resembling  that  of  the  Tree-  and 
Meadow-Pipit  and  delivered  in  the  air  with  much  of  their 
action. 

The  Rock-Pipit  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground  or  on  ledges 
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of  rock  at  Tarious  elevatioDS  on  tbe  seaward  face  of  a  cliff, 
often  choosing,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  lociilitj, 
a  recess  nnder  a  sIohb,  a  taft  of  f^rass,  moss  or  otber  plantd 
charaetiTistic  of   a   maritime  Bituation,  to   aObrd   additional 
whelter.     The  nest  is  mad©  up  of  several  sorts  of  dry  grasses 
mixed  sometimes  with  aeaweeda^  and    is   lined    with    finer 
materials  of  the  same  kind  together  iivith  some  hair  when  it 
can  he  got.     The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  variable  in 
colour,  presenting  two  types — one  reddish-brown,  the  other 
oHve,  bnt  with   many  intermediate  phases :  the   ground  is 
french-white,  sometimes  with  a  decidedly  green  tinge,  and  is 
usimllj  cloHely  mottled  or  suffused  and  at  times  marbled  with 
darker  miirkiiigs  of  some  shade  of  reddish -brown,    olive  or 
brown isli -grey.     The  eggs  measure  from  '89  to  '78  by  from 
'(»7  to  *(*!  in.     There  are  commonly  two  broads  in  the  season 
and  the  yuiiug  of  the  first  are  hutched  early  in  spring. 

The  Rot'k-I^ipit  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  nearly  all  the 
shores  of  the  United  Kingdom,  breeding  in  the  manner  just 
descriiicd  along  ibe  whole  coast-line  of  England  with  the 
rt-markuble  exception  of  that  part  which  lies  betw^een  tbe 
Thames  and  the  Hamber,  where  it  would  seem  to  occur 
oidy  on  passage  ;  for  though  resident  as  a  species  it  is,  Uke 
so  many  of  our  birds,  migratory  as  an  individual.  In  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  however  no  such  exception  is  known,  and  it 
is  found  commonly  everywhere  and  at  all  seasons  on  their 
coasts  an  well  as  on  those  of  their  adjacent  and  out-lying 
islands,  even  to  St.  Xilda  and  Shetbind,  It  is  also  abundant 
in  the  Faroes,  but  is  not  known  in  Iceland  or  Greenland. 

On  the  European  continent,  the  distribulion  of  our  ftock- 
Pipit  is  not  very  easily  traced,  and  the  fact  must  be  recorded 
that  examples  from  most  parts  of  Scandinavia,  and  probably 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  generally,  present  a  rufous  or 
vinous  colouring  on  the  breast,  inducing  some  ornithologists 
to  regard  them  as  forming  a  distinct  si:K?cie8  to  which  the 
name  of  AuthuH  n/^'e^/r/a,  conferred  in  1817  by  Prof.  Nilsson 
(Om.  Svec,  i,  p.  245),  should  perhaps  be  appUed.  These  ruddy 
birds,  as  might  be  expected,  occasionally  visit  England  and 
have  most  likely  given  rise  to  the  confusion  existing  in  years 
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gonc-by  as  to  a  so-called  **  lied  Lark  '*— the  Alaufia  rubra  of 
older  writers — said  to  occur  iii  tbia  couotry,  wbile  several 
British  authors,  eveu  the  accurate  Mac^nllivray  amoog  the 
iiumbcr,  have  confoinided  them  with  the  North-American 
Pipit,  AnthiH  ludovkianttH — a  species  not  as  yet  proved  to 
have  been  observed  in  Britain.  More  recently  other  English 
ornithulogistH  have  seeu  in  them  examples  of  the  European 
A,  spipokttti,  just  described.     From  either  of  the  species  last 


nicniioned  A,  rajtestna,  as  hero  figured,  can  be  readily  distin- 
gaished  by  having  fhe  ]mttdies  at  the  eod  of  its  outer  tail- 
feathers  not  white  but  of  a  pale  greyish-browii,  just  as  in  our 
own  Rock'Pipit,  which  iudoed  it  othorwino  so  nearly  resem- 
bles that  the  warmer  colouring  of  the  lower  parts  is  the  sole 
indication  of  diflerence  that  can  be  roHed  upon,  ami  this 
variation  of  tint  seems  to  the  Editor  insufficient  to  establish 
any  distinction  worthy  of  being  accounted  specific. 

Examples  of  this  Scandinarian  form  seem  to  have  been 
met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  country :— by  Edwards, 
many  years  ago,  near  London;  by  Macgillivray,  in   1824, 
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near  Edinburgh*  (Man,  Br.  Oni.  i,  p,  169)  ;  by  Mr.  SteTdS" 
son,   more  than  onc^,  in  Norfolk ;  by  Mr*   Rowley,   seTerfll 
times,  at  Brightou  ;  anil  by  Mr.  Marcus  Rickards  twice  on 
the  Severn  (Zooh  s.s.  p.  2222) ;  while  Mr.  Hancock  has  one 
shot  from  the  nest  at  Chepstow  in  Monmouthshire,   18th 
April,  1854  (Ibia,  1865,  p.  237).     Several  of  these  speeimeos 
have,   by  the  kindness  of  their  owners,  been  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Editor,  who,  when  crossing  the  North 
Sea,  from  Gottenbnrg  to  Hull,  in  October  1869,  observed 
some  examples  on  bourd  the  steamer,  one  of  w^hich  remained 
mitil  within  a  few  hours  of  sighting  the  English  coast- 
Regarding  then  Anthus  rnpefstris  as  speeifieally  identicaJ 
with  A,  (thsntrtiftj  the  Rock-Pipit  may  be  said  to  occur  along 
tlie  whole  coast  of  Norway  from  the  Varauger  Fjord,  where  it 
breeds  not  uncommonly,  southward,  and  the  west  c^ast  of 
Sweden,  appearing  occasion  ally  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
lake  Venem,  and  to  frequent  most  parts  of  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.     Thence  it  can  l>e  traced  along  the  coast  of  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium   and  westeiii  France  as  far  as  Bayonne, 
but  seldom  far  from  the  seaside.     It  is  also  pretty  plentiful 
on  the  Channel  Islands.     It  is  doubtless  to  be  found  further 
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•  MscgillivTJiy,  cloee  obierver  a«  hii  w:ih^  did  not  detect  the  difTereQC^^  abore 
stated,  betveen  tliiH  form  iLiid  the  AmericAu  species.  He  hadi  not  kepi»  itis  troe, 
the  cxAtnptea  which  ho  shot,  2uA  June,  1S24,  hut  nnly  his  nnt^a  niatJe  at  tbeiiine, 
with  wliieli  hi'  oompareJ  two  speciiiiKiii*  in  the  Museum  of  K+liiib«rgb,  nid  to 
have  been  shot  Dear  that  eafdtAl  in  Attgust  1824^  and  a  thirvJ  from  the  SoAkftt* 
ohewfui.  All  tbeae  birds  he  eoii«id«red  to  belong  to  one  epeciea,  vbich  hefuctlicr 
erred  h^  tenidng  Anihuf  ^pinotttfOt  for  it  ia  clear  on  carefully  reading  what  li« 
says  that  not  one  of  them  wnF  of  tbat  Bp«eiefl.  Hi*  first  and  briefer  descriiiiioo 
of  the  birds  obtained  ity  In  in  self  (torn,  eit  p.  169)  seem*  to  be  that  of 
Wiidaubted  A.  rvj^eitri^,  hut  liie  more  elaborate deficriptioo  (jip.  170»  171)  aj 
certainly  to  be  thnt  tf  the  American  A,  littkvicianus,  and  that  of  the 
(p.  171)  to  refer  again  to  A.  mpatru.  Further  to  oomplicat«  the  mutter  Mr. 
Morris,  Rome  years  gince^  called  the  bitrls  mentioned  by  Mac^Ulvray  tbe  **  R^* 
throated  Pipit"  and  figured  A.  ccnnnu.§ {for  which  see  tk^mre,  yoga  57S>,  note)  at  i 
British  species.  Dr.  Brc«  (U.  Eur.  ii,  p.  IG5)  i>otnted  out  this  mistake,  which  bus 
bowev*!!  been  repeated  by  its  author  in  his  latest  edition.  To  the  intne  species 
Mr.  Morris  also  erroneoiualy  ascribed  some  birds,  of  which  he  was  told  by  Mr. 
Gray,  seen  nearBuubar  in  1846,  and  otbeni  killt^d  in  the  same  neighbourhood  a 
few  years  later*  These  possibly  belonged  to  A.  rupe§triSt  but  not  having  been 
preserved  the  point  must  remain  doubLftil. 
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to  the  southward,  but  positive  iutormation  on  this  point  is 
wanting,  cxcopt  as  to  its  occasional  occurrence  at  Malta, 

The  hill  is  dark  brown  with  the  edges  and  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  dnll  orange  :  irides  dark  brown  :  the  top  of 
the  head,  ear-coverts  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  goueralJy 
nearly  uniform  olive-bro\^ii,  obscurely  streaked  along  the 
middle  of  each  feather  with  a  darker  shade  ;  over  the  eyes  and 
ear-coverts  a  light  ochreous  stripe,  not  always  oonspicuouB ; 
wings  much  as  the  dark  streaks  on  the  hack,  but  the 
edges  and  tips  of  the  feathers  lighter,  these  edges  and  tips 
being  broadest  on  the  upper  coverts  and  teitials,  and  thence 
gradually  narrowing  to  the  prinmries ;  tail  dark  brown,  the 
middle  pair  of  quills  barred  with  a  deeper  shade  and  edged 
with  greyish' brown,  the  succeciling  feathers,  to  the  outer 
pair,  very  narrowly  edged^  the  outer  pair  greyish-brown  on 
the  outer  web  and  with  a  triangular  patch  of  the  same  on  the 
distal  part  of  the  inner  web,  becoming  almost  white  at  the 
tip— an  indistinct  trace  of  a  similar  mark  being  sometimes 
visible  on  the  tip  of  the  second  pair;  the  chin  greyish- white  ; 
the  sides  of  the  neck  mottled  with  olive-brown  and  dull 
ochreous;  the  throat,  breast,  belly  and  lower  tail-coverts, 
dull  ochreous-olive,  streaked  and  clouded  with  greyish-brown  ; 
the  flanks  olive-brown  ;  the  legs,  toes  and  claws,  brown  ; 
the  hind  claw  slightly  longer  than  the  toe* 

The  sexes  do  not  difler  in  plumage  :  during  the  breeding- 
season  the  adults  are  of  a  dull  brown  above,  but  slightly 
tinged  with  green.  After  the  breeding* season,  both  old 
and  young  have  more  of  the  olive  tint  above. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  is  about  six  inches  and 
three-quarters,  but  rather  less  than  more.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  primary,  three  inches  and 
five-eiglitbs  ;  tlie  sccoml  quill  slightly  longer  than  the  third, 
foni-th  or  fifth  which  are  equal,  and  are  emarginated  on  the 
outer  web  near  the  tip :  the  tertials  rather  short  for  a  bird  of 
the  genus. 
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AnTHUS    CAMPESTRI8    (LmDfPUS*), 

TAWNY  PIPIT, 

The  bird  above  represeuted  is  so  common  in  many 
comi tries  of  Europe  aod  cvt'ii  in  Rome  of  tbose  which 
confront  oar  shores  that  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  the 
specieB  shouhl  have  remained  for  so  long  a  time  nnie- 
cofjfDized  as  an  oecasioiia]  visitor  to  this  island— the  more  so 
because  aince  its  oceurrence  here  was  noted  several  examples 
have  been  recorded  as  obtained  in  England.  To  Mr.  Rowley 
is  due  the  credit  of  making  known  this  addition  to  our 
casual  Fauna,  In  *  The  Ibis'  for  1868  (pp.  37-39)  he 
stated  that  an  example  waa  shot  near  Sboreham  Harbour, 
on  the  17th  Augnat,  1 858,  which  being  mistaken  for  a 
Richard*a  Pipit,  the  bird  next  to  be  described,  passed  into 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Collins  of  Aldsworth,  and  there 
remained  as  such  until  Mr,  Rowley's  attention  being  eape- 
ciaUy  drawn  to  a  Pipit,  shot  near  Eottingdean  on  the  24tli 

*  Aktvda  campe8trt\  LinnteoR,  Byst.  Nat.  Ed,  12»  L  p.  2S8  (1766). 
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Septombcr,  1862,  and  oxamioed  by  him  in  the  flesh,  he 
found  thtit  botli  this  specimen,  now  in  Major's  Spieer's  pos- 
Bession,  and  that  previously  obtained  belonj^ed  to  a  Bpecies 
not  hitherto  known  to  have  boon  observed  in  Britain*  On 
the  30th  September,  1864,  a  third  English  example  of  the 
Tawny  Pipit,  for  such  the  two  already  mentioned  proved  to 
be,  a  male  taken  in  a  clap-net  near  Brighton,  was  seen  by 
Mr,  Eowley  about  an  hour  after  its  capture  and  ahve 
(ZooL  p.  0327).  This  is  now  in  Mr.  Monk's  collection, 
A  fourth,  a  male  in  freshly-moulted  plumage,  was  shot  19th 
September,  1868,  by  Mr.  Augustus  Pechell  on  Treecoe,  one 
of  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  was  examined  the  same  day  by 
Mr.  Rodd  (Zool.  s.s,  p.  1458)  in  whose  possession  it  still 
is.  On  the  Gth  September,  1809,  two  more  are  said  by 
Mr-  Wonfor  (ZooL  s.s.  p.  1918)  to  have  been  shot  at 
Rottingdean,  of  which  one  was  too  much  injured  to  be 
preserved ;  and  on  the  20th  November  following  a  bird, 
which,  though  some  doubts  have  been  expressed  on  the 
subject,  was  determined  by  Mr,  Gould  {ZooK  s.s.  p.  2068) 
to  be  of  this  species^  was  shot  on  the  HandUills  to  the 
Bonth  of  Bridlington  Qany  by  Mr.  T,  Bojnton,  in  whoso 
possession  it  remains.  On  the  29th  September,  1870,  as 
the  Editor  is  informed  by  Mr*  Rowley,  another  Ta^ny  Pipit, 
an  immature  bird,  was  canght  at  Rotttngdean.  This  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bond  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  2383)  and  is  now  in 
Mr.  Monk's  collection,  while  a  ninth  British  example  was 
netted  near  Brighton  early  in  October,  1873  (Zool.  s.b. 
p.  3832)  and  passed  into  Sir  John  Crewe's  possession. 

The  Tawny  Pipit  is  a  summer- visitor  to  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  shewing,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  preference  for 
dry  and  barren  places.  In  Holland  it  breeds  on  llie  sand- 
bills  near  the  sea,  and  it  is  met  with  in  suitable  localities 
from  theneo  to  the  south  of  Sweden  and  in  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Baltic,  while  it  has  occurred  in  Finland. 
In  the  eastern  parts  of  North  Germany,  Livonia  and 
Esthonia  it  becomes  more  common,  but  in  the  interior  of 
Russia  it  does  not  seem  to  go  further  northward  than 
Jaroslav,  though  it  is  very  common  on  the  steppes  of  the 
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south.  If  it  be,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  same  as  the 
Alauda  grandior  of  Pallas,  it  is  found,  according  to  that 
naturalist,  throughout  the  salt-deserts  of  Mongolia,  where  the 
P^re  David  also  says  it  is  abundant,  adding  that  it  occurs 
on  passage  at  Pekin,  but  Mr.  Swinhoc  has  not  yet  recognized 
it  as  a  bird  of  China,  and  its  eastern  limits  are  at  present 
obscure.  In  some  parts  of  India  it  is  exceedingly  abnndant, 
and  it  inhabits  Bcloochistan,  Persia  and  Arabia.  Thence  it 
is  found  in  Abyssinia,  Kordofan  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  to  the  Delta,  being  an  early  spring-visitant  to  Nubia 
and  Egypt.  In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  Algeria  it  is  re- 
markably numerous,  and  is  also  found,  but  less  plentifully, 
on  the  sandy  borders  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  said  to  have 
occurred  at  Cazamanze  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  while 
Andcrsson  obtained  it  in  Damaraland.  Betaming  to  Eu- 
rope it  is  common  in  many  districts  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  in  the  south  of  France  is  especially  abundant,  but  it 
occurs  also  irregularly  in  the  north  in  spring  and  autumn, 
and  is  said  by  Dcmarle  to  breed  commonly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boulogne,  as  it  also  does,  according  to  M.  de 
Selys,  on  the  heaths  of  the  Ardennes  in  Belgium.  Within 
the  wide  circuit  of  which  the  outline  has  just  been  given 
it  is  found  with  more  or  less  frequency  wherever  wide,  sandy 
places  exist. 

Due  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  locality  it 
generally  frequents,  the  habits  of  this  Pipit  would  seem 
much  to  resemble  those  of  its  congeners.  By  some 
observers  it  is  said  to  be  shy,  whilst  others  describe  it  as 
the  tamest  of  birds,  flitting  away  in  front  of  the  traveller 
and  keeping  unconcernedly  a  few  yards  ahead  of  him — the 
difference  being  no  doubt  owing  to  the  experience  it  has 
of  mau*8  treatment.  Its  plumage,  harmonizing  with  the 
colour  of  the  soil,  makes  it  in  many  places  difficult  to  be 
seen,  while  on  the  ground,  over  which  it  trips  quickly  for 
some  paces  and  then,  stopping  for  a  few  moments,  wags  its 
tail  in  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  birds  of  its  Family. 
Its  flight  is  strong  and  undulating.  Occasionally  it  will 
ali<^lit  on  a  low  bush,  if  such  there  be,  but  as  a  rule    it 
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keeps  to  the  ground.  Its  call-note  is  harah  and  ft'equently 
uttered,  recalling  at  times,  it  is  Baid,  that  of  the  Short- toed 
Lark  :  its  Bong  is  mouotonous  and  consists  of  sharp  notes 
delivered  on  the  wmsf. 

The  Tawny  Pipit  places  its  nest  in  tufts  of  grass,  at  the 
foot  of  a  shrnh  and  sometimes  among  heather  or  even  in 
corn-fields,  sheltered  hy  a  clod  of  earth,  or  in  a  dried- up 
watercourse  beside  a  stone.  According  to  Mr.  Salvin,  who 
had  ample  means  of  observing  this  bird  in  Algeria,  its  nest 
is  composed  of  roots  with  a  lining  of  horsehair,  and  is  gene- 
rally placed  on  the  !eo-side  of  a  bush,  the  prevailing  wind 
there  being  from  the  north-west.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six 
in  number,  measuring  from  '91  to  "78  by  from  '64  to  '59  in,, 
and  are  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  yariation  in  colour,  being  of 
a  french-white  boldly  and  rather  sparsely  blotched,  speckled 
or  mottled  with  brown  of  several  shades  and  dull  lilac,  or  of 
a  yellowish- white  dappled  and  streaked  with  bright  purplish- 
brown.  Some  specimens  are  strangely  like  those  of  the 
Rufous  Warbler  already  described  (page  358),  but  they  are 
generally  more  decidedly  marked.  In  Germany  this  Piydt 
is  said  to  have  but  one  nest  in  the  season  and  tbat  towards 
the  end  of  May.  Its  food  is  believed  to  consist  entirely  of 
small  insects,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Orders  Coleoptera 
and  Neuroptera,  which  it  catches  as  it  runs,  and  it  is  said 
never  to  eat  seeds  when  at  large.  It  is  curious,  when  the 
arid  nature  of  the  bird*8  haunts  are  considered,  to  learn  that 
it  does  not  cleanse  its  plumage  as  Larks  do  by  dustiug  itself, 
but  invariably  bathes  in  water. 

The  bill  is  dark  brown  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible, 
becoming  lighter  towards  the  tip,  and  the  lower  maudible  is 
pale  yellow-brown  :  the  irides  dark  brown  :  a  h'ght  huff  stripe 
passes  over  the  eyes  and  ear-coverts  which  last  are  brown  ; 
the  top  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  generally  are  dull 
greyish-brow^n,  each  feather  darkest  along  the  shaft  and  more 
or  less  broadly  edged  w  ith  light  tawny,  the  oat^r  webs  of  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  with  narrow  and  greyer  edges ; 
the  outer  pair  of  tail-feathers  dull  tawny-white,  with  an 
elongated,  dark  patch   extending  from    the  base  nearly  the 
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whole  length  of  the  inner  web,  and  the  shaft  tinged  with 
brown  at  the  base  and  at  the  tip ;  the  next  pair  similarly 
marked  but  with  the  dark  patch  extending  nearly  to  the 
tip,  the  shaft  entirely  brown ;  the  remaining  feathers  are 
brown,  the  middle  pair,  which  are  shorter  than  the  others, 
broadly  and  the  next  pair  narrowly  edged  with  light  tawny; 
the  chin  and  throat  dull  tawny-white,  becoming  deeper  on 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  on  the  breast  and  flanks,  and  then 
again  paler  on  the  belly,  lower  tail-coverts  and  thighs  ;  from 
the  lower  corner  of  the  bill  there  runs  on  each  side  a  short 
dusky  stripe,  and  a  few  indistinct  dusky  streaks  are  dis- 
persed over  the  breast :  legs,  toes  and  claws  yellowish-brown, 
the  hind  claw  moderately  developed  and  but  slightly  curved. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  about  six  inches  and 
a  half,  and  of  the  wing  from  the  carpal  joint  about  three 
inches  and  three-quarters,  but  the  dimensions  are  somewhat 
variable  as  is  also  the  intensity  of  coloration.  The  female 
is  similar  to  the  male,  but  is  often  without  the  streaks  on 
the  breast.  The  young  of  the  year  are  said  to  be  browner 
than  the  adults,  and  to  have  their  feathers  edged  and  tipped 
with  a  lighter  shade,  so  as  to  present  what  bird-fanciers  call 
a  more  **  spangled  '*  appearance. 

Though  ornithologists  have  pretty  generally  agreed  to 
recognize  in  this  bird  the  Alanda  campestris  of  Linnaeus*, 
his  diagnosis  of  that  species  must  be  admitted  to  be  any- 
thing but  diagnostic,  while  his  description  (Faun.  Sv.  Ed.  2, 
p.  77)  does  not  fit  any  known  Lark  or  Pipit.  Yet  his  choice 
of  a  trivial  name  was  very  happy,  for  no  European  species 
of  Pipit  seems  to  aficct  a  champaign  country,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  so  exclusively,  and  Temminck/s  plea  for 
changing  the  epithet  to  rufescens  on  the  ground  that 
campestris  may  be  confounded  with  pratensis,  is  one  that 
(the  law  of  priority  apart)  no  scholar  would  for  a  moment 
allow.     A  few  writers  have  seen  in  this  species  the  **  Willow 

"*  The  chief  exceptions  arc  liechstein  who,  while  calling  this  bird  Antkui 
campestrlSf  considcre*!  the  Alauda  campcftria  of  Linneeus  to  be  ^.  spipolctta^ 
and  Vieillot  (N.  Diet.  d'H.  Nat.  Ed.  2,  xxvi.  p.  497)  who  thougbt  Linnxos'a 
hird  waK  a  hen  Wheatear  ! 
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Lark  "  of  Peiinaiit'fi  earlier  editions,  regardless  uot  only  of  his 
description  but  also  of  the  fact  that  he  sabseqaently  (Bi-it. 
ZooL  Ed.  4,  i.  p.  322)  rightly  referred  that  bird  to  the  Sedge- 
Warbler.  In  Provence  it  has  lon^^  had  a  local  name,  Fkte, 
the  origin  of  which  seems  uncertain,  though  some  auLhors 
say  it  is  taken  from  the  hu'd'e  note  ;  but  this,  as  syllabled 
by  moat  obscn-era,  has  no  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  thai 
word.  In  Germany  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  IJrachpirper, 
that  is  **Breck-Pipit/' a  very  characteristic  appellation,  and 
if  there  were  not  bo  many  other  cases  of  the  kind  as  to 
assure  us  that  the  attempt  would  be  at  present  useless,  we 
might  exercise  our  ingenuity  in  trying  to  discover  the  reason 
why  the  barren  brocks  of  our  Eastern  Counties  and  the  appa- 
rently no  less  suitable  sandy  heaths  of  the  south  of  England  do 
not  aflbrd  this  species  as  congenial  a  home  as  the  very  similar 
tracts  of  country  which  it  frequents  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

This  bird  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Affrodroma  proposed  by 
Swainson,  and  frequently  recognized  by  later  writers. 
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Anthub  BicHAEDi,  Vieillot*. 

RICHARD  S  PIPIT. 

Anthug  Ricardi. 

This  fiue  epeeiea  was  first  mado  known  as  a  visitor  to 
England  by  Vigors,  who  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Club  of  the  Linnean  Society,  13th  April,  1824  +,  exhibited  a 
Bpecimeii  that  was  netted  alive  in  the  fields  to  tlie  north 
of  London  in  October,  1812  (Zool.  Journ.  i.  p,  280). 
Ronnie,  in  his  edition  of  Montagu's  *  Ornithological  Die- 
tionarj'/  published  in  18:31,  noticed  another  taken  at  Oxford ; 
and  Mr,  Proctor,  of  Durham,  informed  me  that  he  shot 
a  specimen,   ISfch  February,    1832,    near   Howick,  on     the 

*  Kouv.  DicL  d'HisU  Nat.  Ed.  2,  autvi.  p.  -4&1  (1818). 

t  In  the  course  of  that  year  he  ae«oui  to  have  obtalaed  a  Benaotid  specbaea 
{tec  Flemiug,  Br.  Anim*  p.  75)  wbicb  he  also  exhihited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Liimeaa  Sockty,  2nd  November,  1824,  hut  the  jMiper  then  read,  ajt  now  printed 
in  the  Society's  *  Traiisacliona  *  (%iv.  p.  556)  doe*  not  allude  to  this  6|iecic& 
ks  Mr  Kippist^  having  kindly  Benrchoilf  reporte  that  the  nriginal  tuAmixaaript 
doea  not  exist  in  the  Society's  archives,  the  point  is  scarcely  to  be  settled. 
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Northnmbrian  coast,  which  went  into  the  coIlectioB  of  Mr, 
Gisbomc,  of  Yoxall  Lodge,  StalTord shire.  Mr.  Gould  in 
his  '  Birds  of  Europe  *  mentioned  two  in  stances  of  the 
capture  of  this  species  near  London  in  the  spring'  of  1B86, 
and  the  British  Museum,  in  1837,  obtained  a  specimen, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Bermondsey  and 
may  have  been  one  of  these  last. 

Since  then  some  fifty  examples  hare  been  recorded  as 
obtained  in  England*,  so  that  any  particular  notice  of  each 
occurrence  is  needless.  By  far  the  hirger  proportion  of 
ihcKe  have  been  taken  in  Sussex,  near  Brighton ;  but 
Cornwall  including  the  Scilly  Isles,  Devonshire  and  Norfolk 
have  each  contribnted  a  good  share,  while  the  bird  has  also 
been  procured  in  Kent.  Shropshire  is  the  only  inland 
county  to  be  added  to  those  before  mentioned,  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  nearly  all  the  Enghsh  examples  have 
been  obtained  on  or  near  the  sea-coast.  Several  of  them 
have  been  taken,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  in  pre- 
cisely  the  same  spots,  shewing  that  there  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  such  localities  to  make  them  attractive  to  the 
species.  It  would  seem  to  visit  England  in  September  or 
October  and  to  remain  here  if  permitted  till  llie  following 
spring.  One  is  said  to  have  been  seen  so  late  as  May  (Zool, 
p.  9719),  but  most  of  the  occurrences  have  certainly  taken 
place  in  autumn  or  early  winter,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  pointing  to  an  arrival  here  in  spring. 
Between  the  years  1851  and  1864  only  one  capture  seems 
to  have  been  made  (Nat.  1853|  p.  157),  and  again  from 
18fj9  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  similar  dearth 
of  records,  but  between  those  two  periods  upwards  of  twenty 
are  said  to  have  been  taken,  while  doubtless  many  more  had 
the  luck  to  escape  notice. 

The  habits  of  this  species  present  some  other  unexplained 
peculiarities.  Though  it  has  been  many  times  met  with  in 
many  countries  of  Europe,  as  will  immediately  be    shewn 

*  Mr.  ?Awntxi  myi  (Zool  p.  tf506)  be  omat  «iw  it  in  BAn&liix«,  but  the  fl|i6d- 
neti  docs  not  mtm  to  have  boen  |vroctirvd,  lod  ttiore  In  no  olMtr  rMofd  ol  iU 

oocurivticc  in  ScotltitKl. 
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more  fully,  it  almost  alwa}'s  appears  singly  or  in  very  small 
companies^  and,  notwithstanding  assertioDS  which  have  been 
made  to  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  no  leasonable  gromid 
for  brlieying  it  to  breed  in  ibis  quarter  of  the  globe,  so  th&t 
the  birth-place  of  those  examples  of  the  species  which  Tisit 
Europe  has  still  to  ha  determined.     Its  authenticated  eggs 
have  only  of  late  been  known  to  oologists*.     Specimena  were 
obtained  in  Bauuria,  where  the  bird  is  said  to  be  coididoii, 
by  Dr»  Dybowski,  who  however  gives  no  informatioii  aa  to 
its  nitlifieatioii  except  that  it  lays  five  or  six   eggs  (Jouni. 
fur  Orn.   1B08,  p,  339),  and  examples  procured   from  this 
gentleman,  which  have  been  seen  by  the  Editor,  are  of  a 
greyish-white  closely  freckled  or  Bufinsed  with    grepah-oETe 
and  measure  from  '9  to  '78  by  fi-om  '67  to  '62  in.     Obseireit 
of  this  Pipit  have  remarked  that  it  is  strong  on  the  wing,  w 
its  frequent  visits  to  western  and  southern   Europe  would  of 
themselves  suggest,  and  that  it  repeats  a  lood  note,  syllahled 
as  "chay**,  at  every  rise  of  its  undulating  flight,  this  note 
being  audible  at  a  gi^eat  distance  and  suflSciently  like  that 
of  other  birds  to  have  attracted  attention  in  several  instances* 
On  the  ground  it  stands  very  high,  owing  to  its  long  legs, 
and  it  has  been   often  observed  to  frequent  pastures  over 
which  it  runs  nimbly*  witii  much  of  the  peculiar  action  of  ita 
family,  seeking  the  insects  that  affect  the  dung  of  the  cattle 
feeding  there,  or  in  tbe  south  of  France  to  resort  to  newly- 
mown  fields  of  lucerne,  and  is  said  never  to  perch  on  trees.      __ 
This  species  was  made  kno^ia  to  Vieillot  by  M.  Richard  of    H 
Lunevi]le,a  very  zealous  lover  of  ornithology,  from  two  exam- 
ples obtained  in  Lorraine^  the  first  in  October,  1815  +,  and  the    ^ 
second  at  the  same  season  of  the  following  year.     About  the   H 
same  time  Delamotte  also  procured  a  specimen  in  autumn  in 
Picardy,  which  with  one  killed  in  the  Pyrenees  were  the  only 
examples   that   Temminck    bad   seen   in   1820>       In    1822 
Bernhard  Meyer  stated  that  Johann  Natterer  had  found  it 


*  The  ^gj^  H^red  tn  TaKoQB  ootogical  works  u  ibose  of  ikh  species  were 
likely  tliost^  of  the  Tnwnj  Pi|)ii  just  deacribed. 

t  Thus  Vigom's  8p«ctm€ii»  kiUtnl  in  1S12,  wait  the  Qrvt  kiiowu  to  have  ooeurred 
»nj  where.  RADCLIFPO 
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uear  Vienna*,  and  in  October  1826  one  was  killed  according 
to  Savi  near  Pisa.  Subsequently  it  was  noticed  in  Provence 
by  Eoux,  who  thouglit  it  bred  there,  wherein  he  was  donbtless 
mistaken,  but  itB  not  nnfrequent  appearance  in  that  part  of 
France  has  since  been  abundantly  confirmed. 

Kichard*s  Pipit  has  occurred  twica  in  the  south  of  Norway 
and  once  in  Sweden.  It  comes  to  the  islands  lying  off  the 
north-west  coast  of  Germany  so  frequently  in  antumn  that 
it  may  be  cxjnsidered  an  almost  regular  visitant  to  Borkum 
and  Heligoland.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  has  been  said  to  breed  in  the  former  country, 
bnt  particulars  are  wanting  and  the  statement  must  be 
regarded  as  questionable  in  the  highest  degi'ee.  It  is  now 
believed  to  occur  every  antumn  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
a  few  are  met  with  almost  every  year  in  the  south  of  that 
country  between  An^^st  and  December,  while  it  occasionally 
appears  there  in  April,  It  has  also  been  obtained  in  the 
south  of  Spain  in  winter  and  early  spring,  as  well  as  in 
Algeria,  According  to  Dr.  Salvador!  it  is  of  rare  and  irre- 
gnlar  appearance  in  Italy,  though  Sig.  Bettoni  declares  it  to  be 
a  characteristic  species  of  the  Lombard  plains.  It  has  been 
met  mth  two  or  three  times  in  Malta,  Credit  has  been  given 
it  for  summering  and  breeding  in  Greece,  but  it  would  seem 
doubtful  from  Dr.  Lindermayer's  experience  whether  it  ever 
occurs  there  at  any  time  of  year.  Mr*  Dresser  was  informed 
hj  Dr,  Krliper  that  he  believed  it  bred  near  SmyTUa,  a  sup- 
position of  which  time  will  tell  the  truth.  Evidence  of  its 
occurring  in  North-eastern  Africa  is  very  slight.  Prof,  von 
Nordmann  says  he  has  killed  specimens  at  different  times  of 
the  year  at  Odessa  and  therefore  presumes  that  it  breeds  in 
Southern  Russia,  but  dissents  from  Gloger  and  those  who 
have  referred  to  this  Bjyecie^  the  An  (hit  8  nipestris  of  Mend- 
tries,  found  by  that  naturalist  in  the  Caucaans,  and  not  since 
identified* 

In  the  central  parts  of  Europe  Richard's  Pipit  is,  except 

*  One  wu  bought  dire  In  the  miirk«i  of  tTiia  dty  in  E^pt^iulier,  I  SI  9,  •cotmi- 
ing  to  EIciT  Tou  Felieln,  but  un  ottier  cxjLmple  ii  mcnlioned  by  hinii  hnd  thia,  u 
wiJj  appear,  b  the  oaljr  Bpectmeu  known  to  Uavo  occurrud  in  Coatral  Kuiope. 
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from  iho    AuBtrian    gpccimcii    already   mentioned,    nti 
unkiio^ni,  and  hence  we  are  driven  to  hazard   the  conjecture 
that  the  examples  which  visit  the  above-uamed  coantries  or 
districts    have  their   origin    still   further    to    the    eastward, 
whence    they  pass  rapidly  and  unohserved   over   the  inter- 
vening territory.     As  hag  been  before  stated,   it  is  said  to 
he  common  in  Dauiiria,  but  it  certainly  does    not   inhabit 
Western   Siberia.     Mr,    Dresser  suggests    that  the   AnthiU 
campestrU  of  l>r,  liadde^  which  he  says  is  not  uncommon 
in  parts  of  Eastern  Siberia,  may  be  this   species.      In  th^ 
Houtli  of  China  it  is  found   throughout  the  winter,  and  Mr. 
Swinhoe  supposes  it  may  breed  on  the  hills  near  Foochow 
and  Amoy.     It  has  been  obtained  in  Siam»  Burma   and  the 
Andaman  Islands,  and  it  occurs  over  the  greater  part  of  India, 
though  only  in  the  cold  weather,  from  Nepaul  and  the  Hima- 
layas to  the  extreme  south,  as  weU  as  in  Ceylon.      JeidoD 
says  that  in  India  it   always  affects  swampy  or  wet  groond, 
but  Beavan  found  it  to  frequent  dry  and  sandy  spots.     It  is 
brought  in   large  numbers  to  the  Calcutta  market  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  Ortolan. 

The  figure  here  given  was  taken,  like  those  of  Bewick  and 
Selby,  from  the  bird  originally  obtained  by  Vigors,  which, 
with  his  whole  collection,  was  subsequently  presented  to  the 
Zoologieal  Society,  but  since  the  dispersal  of  the  magnificent 
museum  of  that  Society  its  fate  is  unknown  to  the  Editor. 

The  upper  mandible  is  dark  brown,  lighter  along  tht 
edges,  the  lower  mandible  pale  yellow-brown :  the  iridas 
very  dark  brown  :  a  light  buff  stri[>e  passes  over  the  eye« 
and  ear-coverts,  which  last  are  brown ;  the  top  of  the  head 
and  upper  parts  generally  are  dark  clove-brown,  each  feather 
more  or  less  broadly  edged  with  light  yellowish-bruwTi,  hut 
the  back  and  rump  are  duller  and  more  uniibrm  in  coloiu' ; 
wings  dark  clove -brown,  the  greater  coverts  and  lowest  row 
of  the  least  coverts  edged  with  dull  white  and  the  middle 
coverts  with  buff,  thus  foiming  three  distinct  light  bars 
across  the  folded  wing ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  quills  light. 
those  of  the  primaries  very  narrow,  but  those  of  tho  tertials 
broad  and  strongly  tinged  with  ochreous,  while  those  of  tlie 
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Beconclaries  are  intermediate ;  tbe  autar  pair  of  tail-feathers 
dull  wiiitc^  wiih  an  elongated  dark  patch  at  the  base  of  the 
inner  web ;  the  second  pair  very  similar,  hut  v^  itli  the  dark 
patch  extending  nearly  to  the  tip»  and  the  shaft  dark  brown; 
the  rest  are  brown,  the  third  pair  having  a  slight  trace  of 
white  at  the  tip,  and  the  middle  pair,  which  are  shorter  than 
the  others,  edged  with  light  wood -brown  ;  the  chin  and  throat 
are  white,  passing  into  buflf  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  on 
the  breast  and  again  becoming  paler  on  the  btdly,  the  midiUe 
of  which,  with  the  thighs  and  lower  tail-coverts,  is  nearly 
white,  the  flanks  however  are  clouded  with  dull  buff;  from  the 
lower  corner  of  tbe  bill  there  runs  on  each  side  a  Hne  of 
dark  brown,  lanceolate  spots,  which  becoming  broken  up 
spreads  over  tbe  breast  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  gorget,  and 
loBes  itself  on  the  sides  of  the  body :  legs,  toes  and  claws, 
pale  fleeb-colour ;  the  hind  claw  very  long,  and  but  slightly 
curved. 

Tbe  whole  length  of  the  male  is  about  seven  inches  and 
three-quarters.  From  tbe  carpal  joint  to  tbe  end  of  tbe 
longest  primary,  three  inches  and  five-eighthH,  but  the  species 
varies  a  good  deal  in  size;  the  Bccood,  third  and  fourth  feathers 
of  tbe  wing  are  very  nearly  equal  in  length,  but  tbe  third  is 
rather  the  longest. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  said  to  be  less 
rufous:  the  young  have  the  upper  parts  duller  and  paler, 
with  rather  more  spots  on  the  throat  and  breast. 

Vigors  suggested  the  removal  of  Richard's  Pipit  from  the 
genus  AnthuH,  proposing  for  it  the  term  CorydaUa  (ZooL 
Joum.  ii.  p.  397),  and  this  distinction  has  been  adopted  by 
many  systematic  writers. 

The  woodcuts  at  the  foot  of  page  585  shew  the  feet  of  the 
four  commoner  British  species  of  Pipit  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  described  here — namely,  fig.  1  the  Tree-Pipit, 
fig.  2  tbe  Meadow-Pipit,  fig,  3  tbe  Rock-Pipit  and  fig.  4 
Richard's  Pipit. 
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Otocorys  ALPE3TBIS  (Linnffias*)* 

THE  SHORE-LABK. 

Alnudn  aipestris, 

OroooETfl,  ^oNaparfff.  — Bill  r&tlier  short,  sobconic,  npper  mandible  slightly 
&rched  and  withotii  notch,  Nortdlii  Imsal,  oraX,  elosclj  covered  bj  biutljr  Cai- 
thera  directed  forwards.  Gape  strtughi.  Head  in  tbe  adult  injiJc  with  m  tuft 
of  Jong,  erectile  fetitliers  on  cither  side  of  tbe  occiput.  Wings  lonfn  ;  tbe  fint 
pnrojir3r  bo  small  tm  at  first  sight  to  seem  wanting,  the  second  the  lougeat,  bat 
the  third  nearly  ill  equal,  tbe  fourth  deeidetilj  »horler,  secondaries  abort  tftd 
emarginate  at  the  ti]) ;  tertmb  compftrativcl^  lihort,  aliout  equal  to  tlie  soreoth 
primary.  Tail  rather  lon^r  and  slightly  forked.  Tarsus  hlortt  and  icuieUaied 
hehiod  us  well  aa  hefore,  shorter  than  ike  middle  toe;  claws  moderate  and  rerj 
slightly  carred,  that  of  the  hind  toe  Wmg  oomparatiTely  straight 

The  Larks  in  seTeral  ways  liok  the  foregoing  famUj  _ 
tho  Buntings  and  Finches  which  arc  to  follow,  yet  man^ 
Bjstcmatists  refuse  to  regftrd  the  similarity  which  the  Larks 
bear  to  the  Pipits  as  indicating  any  real  affinity,  and  some 
even  declare  that  the  former  are  a  group  quite  distinct  from 

*  Almtda  ali}estri»,  LinnieuJi,  Syst.  Nat,  Ed,  12^  i.  p.  2S9  (1766). 
f  Otoeorit  (iiii4pritit)i  Bosapartetf  Iconografia  delln  Fauna  Italica,  i.  Intfwl. 
alU  Classen.  foL  ••*•  (1840?). 
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all  the  other  Passeres  of  the  Old  World.  This  extreme 
opinion  is  chiefly  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Alaud'uhe  have 
the  tarsus  rounded  behind  and  covered  with  acalea  there  as 
weU  as  in  fronts  instead  of  its  back  being  formed  l\v  a  single 
sharp  ridge-like  plate,  or  at  most  by  two  such  plates. 
Another  character  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  is 
taken  from  the  primary  feathers  of  the  wing ;  but  this  must 
be  abandoned,  since  among  the  Larks  there  are  some  species 
in  which  the  first  primary  is  comparutivelj  Lirge,  others  in 
wliich  it  is  much  less  developed  and  others  in  which  it  is  so 
small  as  to  have  been  often  described  as  wanting  *.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  casing  of  the  tarsus  seems  to  furnish  a  ver>'  good 
diagnostic  of  the  Alaudkhe,  but  whether  any  other  constant 
characters  of  importance  can  be  found  seems  doubtful,  and 
therefore  to  sever  this  family  so  widely  from  birds  with  which 
in  other  respects  it  greatly  agrees  and  to  ally  it  to  others 
with  which  it  has  little  else  in  common  seems  inexpedient. 
Some  Larks — the  Woodlark  for  example,  have  a  bill  almost 
as  fine  as  a  Pipit's,  others,  as  the  North- African  lihamphocorff^ 
etotbey^  have  it  as  powerful  as  a  Grosbeak's,  others  again  have 
it  elongated  and  curved,  so  much  so  that  one  of  them  was 
described  in  the  last  century  as  a  Hoopoe  I,  Nor  is  the  elon- 
gated hind  claw  diagnostic  of  the  Larks,  since  some  have  no 
remarkable  development  of  it,  while  there  are  certain  Pipita 
and  Buntings  with  this  claw  of  great  length.  Most  Larka» 
indeed  all  but  one  of  the  European  species,  have  the  nostrils 
covered  by  short  feathers  and  not  exposed  as  in  the  Pipits, 
and  there  is  also  an  asserted  physiological  diflference,  already 
mentioned^  between  these  fiimilies,  naniely  that  Larks  moult 
but  once  in  the  year  while  Pipits  moult  twice,  and  again, 
though  this  is  of  less  importance,  the  plumage  of  the  nestling 
in  Larks  differs  greatly  in  its  mottled  stylo  from  that  of  the 
adult,  this  not  being  the  case  in  the  Pipits.     Furthermore 


*  Al  ViAQ  hM  mm%  remsrka  on  Ibis  nibj«ct  (E«v.  Tool  1571-72,  p.  84)  but 
lie  in  miNbikeii  in  itaiing  ib»t  there  are  Mine  Eomp^U]  tAikm  whicb  bAve  not 
thli  feiitbcr. 

t  f'piipa  alaudipeif  Dearooi.  K^m.  dc  rAcfyh  1TS7,  |v  5ai ;  AhndA  dittr* 
t0rum,  SUrley. 
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Larks  generally  bathe,  so  to  speak,  in  dust,  while  even  the 
desert-loving  species  of  Pipits  do  not,  and,  finally.  Larks  do 
not  wag  their  tails  as  Pipits  do.     Tho  structural  characters 
offered  by  the  Alaudkhe,  of  which  about  one  hundred  species 
are  known,  being  very  varied,  convenience   demands  that 
they  should   not  be  retained  in  a  single  genus,   and  veiy 
many  ways  of  separating  tho  family  have    been   proposed. 
The  six  species  to  be  here  included  seems  referable  to  four 
groups,  the  diagnosis  of  each  of  which  can  be  given  without 
much  difficulty,  and  the  bird  to  be  first  described  belongs  to 
one  that  can  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  style  of  its 
coloration. 

Li  March  1830,  a  specimen  of  the  Shore-Lark  was  shot 
on  the  beach  at  Sherriugham,  in  Norfolk  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist, 
iv.  p.  116)  and,  having  been  preserved  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Sims,  then  of  Norwich,  passed  into  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  Lombe,  the  whole  of  which  was  in  1873  presented  by 
his  daughter  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum. 

A  second  British  example  of  the  species,  according  to  the 

testimony  of  Mr.  Eyton,  was  killed  in  Lincolnshire  prior  to 

the  end  of  1837  ;  and  before  November  1838  I  had  heard  of 

,  a  pair  that  were  obtained  together  on  a  down  in  Kent,  the 

male  only  of  which  was  preserved. 

Of  late  the  bird  has  appeared  so  often  on  the  east  coast  of 
Great  Britain  that  details  of  each  occurrence  would  be  need- 
less, did  they  not  shew  the  progressively  increasing  frequency 
of  its  visits  to  our  shores.  Lord  Haddington  informed  Mr. 
Gray  of  one  that  was  shot  at  Ben\dck-on- Tweed  in  1840. 
In  November  1850  a  specimen  was  obtained  at  Great  Yar- 
mouth, and  in  March  1853  one  at  Filey  in  Yorkshire.  In 
March  1855,  two  were  taken  at  Blakeney  in  Norfolk,  and  in 
January  1859,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  a  small  flock  ap- 
peared on  the  estuary  of  the  Tyne  in  East  Lothian,  out  of 
which  at  least  three  specimens  were  procured.  In  Novem- 
ber 1861  three  were  taken  alive  at  Brighton  out  of  a  flock 
of  five,  and  between  that  month  and  April  1862,  six  more 
were  killed  at  Great  Yarmouth.  In  November  1862  one 
was  killed  at  Lowestoft,  and  in  the  same  month  two  years 
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later  two  were  shot  at  Altlebiirgli  in  Suffolk.  Early  in 
1h65  a  ftock  of  about  a'  score  appeared  at  Gantoo  near 
Lowestoft,  from  wbicb  three  were  obtained,  one  was  caugbt 
ill  tbe  Haekiiey  marshes  near  London,  and  about  tlie  same 
time  a  flock  was  observed  near  St.  Andrews  out  of  wliicb 
two  were  trapped.  In  April  1866  two  were  shot,  out  of  a 
ilock  of  about  a  dozen,  near  Flaniboroii^'li,  and  during  the 
following  winter  some  four  pairs  were  killed  on  tlie  coast  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  November  1868^  one  was  netted  at 
Dover,  and  in  the  winter  of  1860-70,  a  considerable  number 
must  have  visited  tbe  east  and  south  coasts  of  this  island, 
no  less  than  seventeen  specimens  having  been  prmiured, 
while  others  were  seen,  at  various  localities  reaching  from 
Aberdeen  in  the  north  to  Weymouth  in  the  south,  between 
the  middle  of  November  and  the  month  of  March  following* 
Next  winter  still  more  appeared,  bat  the  flight  seems  to 
have  anived  at  Salthonse  on  th©  north  coast  of  Norftjlk  and 
not  to  have  extended  further*  Before  the  end  of  November 
at  least  forty  had  been  shot  and  more  than  a  score  were  killed 
in  the  following  Janoarj',  besides  which  Mr.  Upcher  had 
seen  others.  In  the  winter  of  1871-72  only  one  specimen 
was  recorded  as  obtained,  namely  at  Whitby,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  obsen^d  in  this  country,  but  the  two  past 
winters,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been  singularly  mild. 
A  remarkable  fact,  fi.rst  noticed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  is  that 
until  1865  inclusive  every  example  procured  on  our  shores 
which  had  been  diasected  proved  to  be  a  cock,  but  in  the 
great  visitation  of  1870-71,  a  fair  proportion  of  hens  ap- 
peared, while  all  seemed  to  be  young  birds  of  the  year*. 

The  Shore-Lark  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  It  is  also  very  widely  distributed  in  America  and 
elabonite  accounts  of  it  are  given  by  the  ornithologists  of 
that  country.  It  seems  however  more  proper  to  describe  its 
habits  as  observed  in  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe  rather 


*  Tlie  00I7  iniUnce  t^coordcd  of  iht  CMMonvDco  of  ttiin  bird  m  Britain  exocpt 
on  ilie  ibodtiof  the  North  8ta  ind  ib«  Eoglbb  Ohiiint-I  »  hy  Air.  Morriii  (Br. 
II.  Bd.  2,  li.  II.  ]6])  AOil  mid  to  l»fe  been  at  Uafidudjio^  but  unfoi-iuiiAtd;  no 
imrticolan  i^e  gtvcit  hy  lilia« 
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than  in   oiheri,   since   the   examplefl  which    occur    in   this 
couDtr^^  are  no  doubt  nativeB  of  Eurojie.      Though  it  was 
not  recognized  as  a  Scandinavian  bird   until    1837  *,  it  is 
aVimttant   in   certain    locaHties   in    that   part    of    Norwar, 
Sweden,  Finland   and   Russia  known   as    Lapland^    and  it 
may  even  eventoaliy  prove  to  inhabit  the  higher  mountains 
of    their    more  sonthem   districts,      Wollej    informed   Mr, 
Hemtson  tliat  it  bred  on  the  high  lands  of  the  iDierior  of 
that  country^  having  indeed  procni^ed   two  nests  from  the 
mountains  above  Mukka-uoma  in  1854,  and  that  in  antnmn 
flocks  of  this  bird  are  to  be  seen  in  the  corn- fields,  like  Sky- 
larks elsewhere,  on  their  way  southward  along  the  coarse  of 
the  rivers.     But  still  further  to  the  north-east,  in  East  Fin- 
mark  and  especially  on  the  shores  of  the  Varanger  Fjord,  he, 
and  the  Editor  in  his  company,  found  it  very  common,  and 
more  numerous  iu  the  cultivated  lands  and  meadows  near 
the  sea   than   on  the  hills.      Trustful  and  tame,   it  would 
also  resort  familiarly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  houses,  and 
even  enter  the  open   streets  of  the  village  in  search  of  its 
food.     **  It   was  very  delightful/'  he  writes,    **  to    hear  i|^ 
singing  as  it  sat  on  a  post,  or  on  a  rail,  or  a  bam  top- 
one  house  where  I  was  staying,  it  used  to  come  on  the  roof" 
soon  after  midnight,  and  sing  for  several  hours  in  the  cool 
sunshine/*     The    nests,  of  which  many  were  found,  wef« 
pkced  iu  a  depression  of  the  ground,  often  near  a  stone,  hut 
generally  without  any  shelteriug  herbage  near  them.     They 
are  sUght  in  structure,  consisting  of  a  few  little  twigs  aud 
plant-stalks,  as  an  outwork  protecting  a  mass  of  sheep-gras 
and  are  lined  with  tufts  of  rein-deer  hair  and  down  from 

•  Prof*  Nilsson^  in  1855,  ffu^^esiect  the  probability  of  its  diaoovery  there,  whkh 
Wft8  inajiJe  two  years  Inter  by  Prof.  Lovcn  (Vet.  Acad,  Hmidl.  1810,  p.  41 J  in  fSmst 
Finruark.  The  former  Uci^i  fiince  urged  that  the  bird  bas  bat  recently  ««t&bliabeiil 
itM^lf  In  SeftodinATU  an  a  coloaUt  from  tb«  eastward,  but  this  iden  is  opposed  by 
Prof.  SandeTall,  irho  betieres  that  ita  exiatcuce  bad  bitberto  been  OTeriooked, 
dtiui;  in  support  of  bii  opinion  Klein  a  recorded  oocarrciicte  cf  the  species  near 
nanxig  in  1667  and  iTii  (Hist,  Aw  Proilr.  pp.  72,  156).  TbU  author,  knowing 
only  that  tbe  bird  had  been  d«acrib«d  by  Gaieaby  as  American,  iniagine<l  bii 
•3x:amplefi  ba«J  been  drireo  by  a  Htorm  to  Korvay  and  tbenee  found  ibdr  way  tu 
the  old  Hans- town.  Fri»tjb  bonever  bad  tn  1739  figured  it  from  nil  «jLau)ple 
obtjuned  in  Jiiundenbur^. 
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willow  or  Bceds  of  drmposlUe,  The  eggs  are  four  or  occa- 
sionally five  in  iiambor^  measuring  from  "08  to  '81  by  from 
•67  to  *58  in.,  and  are  of  a  fren eh- white,  closely  naottlecl 
with  dull  olive-gi'een  or  light  ye llowii^h -brown,  the  marldegB 
being  ill  defined  and  often  somewhat  conflooDt,  while  occa- 
sionally a  dark  huir-Hiie  runs  irregularly  across  some  part 
of  the  larger  end.  The  Shore-Lark  has  at  least  two  broods 
in  the  year,  and  there  is  nothing  very  pecnliar  to  be  noticed 
in  its  breeding  habits  or  actions*  The  call-note  is  so  clear 
and  mellow  m  to  have  obtained  for  the  species  in  Lapland 
a  name  signifying  **  Bell-bird/*  The  song  of  the  cock  is 
lively  but  not  very^  kmd,  and  is  more  generally  delivered 
when  the  bird  is  standing  on  some  elevation  than  when  on 
the  wing,  though  at  times  an  observer  might  fancy  he  was 
watching  the  characteristic  flight  if  not  hstcning  to  the  notes 
of  onr  own  favourite  at  home. 

This  bird  is  unknown  in  the  Fieroes,  Iceland  or  Spitsber- 
gen, On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  breeds,  as  just  stated, 
in  Lapland,  arriving  there  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May  and  departing  in  autumn ;  but  outside  the  Arctic 
Circle  it  is  in  Scandinavia  still  accounted  rare,  being  seldom 
seen,  and  that  only  in  winter,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Norway  or  Sweden  as  well  as  in  Denmark.  It  has  been 
obtained  in  Hehgoland,  and  in  North  Germany,  especially 
on  the  coast,  it  is  observed  almost  every  year.  It  occasion- 
ally  visits  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  has  been  met  with 
several  times  in  France,  most  often  in  the  north  but  some- 
times it  pushes  its  flight  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  of  the  Golf  of  Lyons  as  in  Guyenno  and  Pro- 
vence, in  which  last  some  half  dozen  examples  have  been 
taken.  It  has  also  occurred  about  aa  often  in  Italy,  chiefly 
in  the  nortb,  but  once  so  far  as  Naples,  In  Central  Europe 
its  appearance  is  very  uncertain  and  dependent  apparently 
on  snowy  v^inters,  but  it  has  occurred  in  Switzerland  and 
Tyrol,  as  well  as  in  Batien,  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria,  Mr. 
Danford  informs  the  Editor  that  it  is  abundant  in  Trans- 
sylvania  in  bard  weather,  bnt  north  i»f  Bohemia  and  tho 
great  Carpathian  range  it  would  seem  more  regular  in  its 
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visits.  It  is  found  throngliout  the  greater  part  of  Ea 
Ru8Birt,ljiit  not  very  commonly,  and  it  has  uot  been  re 
from  tlio  Crimea,  tlimigh  it  reaches  Bessarabia,  and  Mr. 
Robwon,  according  to  Messrs.  Elwes  and  Buckley,  has  met 
with  it  on  the  hills  near  Constantinople,  It  seems  to  in- 
habit  the  whole  temperate  zone  of  Siberia  from  the  Ural  to 
Kamchatka  occ Lining  also  in  the  Kurile  Islands  but  not  in 
Japan  tliough  it  has  been  obtained  in  North  Cliina. 

In  the  New  World  are  found  two  if  not  three  races  of  this 
bird,  which  have  been  described  as  constituting  so  mao? 
species,  Imt  the  most  recent  transatlantic  authority  reganls 
them  in  the  former  lij^ht.  Trusting  then  to  the  determins- 
tion  of  Prof,  Baird  in  Ms  latest  work  (North  American  Birds, 
ii.  pp.  140-144),  we  may  consider  these  rnces  specifically 
identical  with  our  own  Share-Lark,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  differences  of  the  typical 
Otoeorfft  alpfHlrhr  which  is  found  in  the  arctic  and  subarctic 
portions  of  America,  of  the  O.  oceldcntalU  of  its  interior 
northern  prairies,  and  of  the  0*  chnjsohtma  of  the  mor« 
southern  plains,  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  and  the  moon- 
tain-chains  of  New  OraDada*.  Whether  indeed  this  bird 
breeds  so  near  the  equator  as  tho  countries  last  named  does 
not  yet  appear — the  fact  is  sufficiently  surprising  that  it 
should  do  no  from  Arizona  to  British  Columbia  on  the  west 
and  to  Lal>rador  on  the  east,  though  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  wooded  and  cultivated  tracts  intervening  in  each 
case  are  to  be  excepted.  The  Shore-Lark  has  apparently 
not  so  high  a 'northern  range  in  America  as  in  Europe :  a 
single  example  only  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Dall  at  Fort  Yukon 
(bit.  GG^}  while  but  three  wore  seen  by  Ross  at  Felix  Hiu*- 
bour  (lat.  70  ),  and  a  solitary  specimen  has  been  recorded 
from  Greenland. 

Pursuing  our  bird  in  North  America,  Richardson  says 
that  it  **  arrives  in  the  for  countries  along  with  the  Lapland 
Bunting,  with  which  it  associates,  and,  being  a  shyer  bird, 

*  The  south  ward  extcnaitm  of  Otocvryt  here  tie  well  as  in  the  Old  WorM  will 
pcrhapi  .^oint*  day  be  I'eciigiiiztKl  by  geotogiatA  AinoQg  IIk!  prools  of  the  fonoer 
prevaluQoe  of  a  gliciAl  epochs 
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is  the  BGntinel,  and  alarms  tlie  flock  on  the  approach  of 
danger/*  It  appears  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  May. 
and  proceeds  thence  Btill  furUier  north  to  breed •  But  Audubon 
found  it,  as  Dr,  Coues  has  Bince  done,  breeding  also  on  the 
high  and  desolate  tracts  of  Labrador  near  the  sea,  and  has 
given  a  pleasing  accoant  of  its  manners  as  observed  by  him. 
It  arrives  hero  early  in  June :  the  cocks  are  very  pugnacious 
and  so  jealous  of  their  mates  that  the  sight  of  one  of  their 
own  sex  excites  them  to  battle,  and  no  sooner  docs  an  en- 
counter between  two  begin  than  tho  fray  is  joined  bj  others 
who  close,  flutter,  bite  and  tumble  over  as  House- Sparrows 
in  Europe  do  on  like  occasions.  Tho  several  pairs  do  not 
breed  near  each  other.  The  nest  is  imbedded  in  a  patch 
of  moss  and  here,  though  not  in  Lapland,  is  said  to  be 
lined  with  feathers ^ — those  of  the  Grouse  especially •  The 
eggB  are  laid  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  hen,  while 
sitting,  so  closely  resembles  the  moss  in  hue  that  she  may 
be  nearly  trodden  upon  before  she  will  stir*  When  dis- 
turbed, however,  she  flutters  away,  feigning  lamenesg  so 
cunningly  as  to  deceive  almost  any  one  not  on  his  guard, 
and  is  then  immediately  joined  by  the  male  who  utters  a 
soft  and  plaintive  note.  The  y^onng  quit  the  nest  before 
they  can  fly,  and  running  nimbly  follow  their  parents  by 
whom  they  are  fed  for  about  a  week.  Only  one  brood  is 
here  said  to  be  reared  in  the  season.  By  August  many  of 
the  young  are  fully  fledged,  and  the  difterent  broods  associate 
to  the  number  of  fifty  or  more.  They  then  remove  fro  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  early  in  September  depart  for  the 
south,  starting  at  dawn  and  flying  near  the  water  in  so 
straggling  a  way  that  they  can  be  scai-cely  said  to  move 
in  flocks.  Olhor  observers  have  described  tho  manners  of 
this  bird  in  the  interior  of  North  America  almost  as 
minutely,  but  to  quote  their  remarks  would  be  merely  to 
repeat  much  that  has  been  already  given.  The  nature  of 
tho  district  induces  some  slight  change  of  habit — for  in- 
stance Nuttall  on  the  plains  of  the  river  Platte  found  the 
nest  lined  with  coarse  bison-hair^  but  this  change  is  generally 
unimportant. 
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The  food  of  the  Shore-Lark  consists  of  grass-seeds,  the 
blossoms  of  dwarf  plants,  and  insects.  It  is  an  expert 
catcher  of  flies,  following  them  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  now  and  then  betaking  itself  to  the  sea-shore  to  search 
for  small  moUnsks  or  crnstaceans. 

The  adult  male  has  the  bill  bluish  horn-colonr,  paler  at 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible :  the  irides  hazel :  the  lores 
and  cheeks,  deep  black ;  the  ear-coverts,  a  streak  over  each 
eye  and  the  forehead  yellowish- white ;  a  broad  black  band 
crosses  the  top  of  the  head,  and  ends  on  each  side  in  the 
tufts  of  long,  pointed  and  erectile  feathers,  characteristic  of 
this  genus ;  the  rest  of  the  head,  the  nape,  mantle  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  delicate  pinkish-brown,  each  feather  being  rather 
darker  along  the  shaft  than  near  the  edges ;  the  smaller  wing- 
coverts  almost  of  the  same  hue  but  with  white  tips;  the 
back,  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  tertials  hair-brown,  with 
lighter  margins ;  primaries  and  secondaries  hair-brown,  with 
very  narrow  lighter  edges,  and  the  outer  long  primary  (which 
in  this   genus   is  the  second)  with  a  distinct  white  outer 
margin ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  hair-brown,  with  lighter 
margins,  the   others  pitch-black,  except  part  of  the  edge  of 
the  outer  web  of  the  outer  feather  on  each  side,  which  is 
white  ;   chin,  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck,  yellowish-white ; 
front  of  the  neck  with  a  gorget  of  deep  black ;   the  breast, 
belly  and  lower  tail-coverts,  nearly  pure  white ;  flanks  tinged 
with   pinkish-brown ;    legs,   toes    and   claws,    bluish-black. 
This  is  the  plumage  of  summer.     In  winter,  the  black  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  on  the  cheeks  and  chest,  is  more 
indistinct,  and  the  white  markings  on  the  head  are  more 
deeply  tinged  with  yellow. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  about  seven  inches,  but 
there  is  some  individual  variation.  From  the  carpal  joint  to 
the  tip  of  the  wing,  four  inches  and  a  quarter :  the  first  pri- 
mary, as  already  stated  in  the  generic  characters  of  this 
group,  is  exceedingly  small,  the  outermost  long  feather  of 
the  wing  being  the  second ;  this  is  a  trifle  longer  than  the 
third,  which  again  is  longer  than  the  fourth,  while  the  fifth 
is  decidedly  shorter ;  but  in  many  of  the  examples  obtained 
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on  our  coasts,  being  hirds  of  the  year  with  their  wings  not 
fally  grown,  this  order  is  not  ohser^-ed. 

The  female  is  rather  smuller,  and  wants  the  black  band 
and  hornB  on  the  top  of  the  head,  that  part  being  only  a  little 
darker  than  the  rest;  the  lores  and  cheeks  are  mottled  with 
black ;  the  pink  tinge  of  the  upper  parts  is  much  less  per- 
ceptible; the  chin  is  of  a  dull  yellow,  the  black  gorget  is 
amallcr,  duller  and  mottled,  and  the  lower  parts  arc  of  a 
dirty  white. 

The  young  male  of  the  year,  after  the  first  moult,  resem- 
bles tho  adult  female. 

The  nestling  has  the  bill  and  legs  of  a  dirty  flesh-colour  : 
the  lores  and  sides  of  the  head  mottled  vvith  black  and  straw- 
colour  ;  the  whole  upper  plumapje  dark  brown,  each  feather 
edged  with  ochreous  ;  the  throat  pale  primrose-yellow  with 
black,  lanceolate  streaks  ;  the  breast  and  lower  parts  dull 
ochreous -white,  deepest  in  hue  on  the  flanks.  In  this  stage 
the  bird  nearly  resembles  the  more  typical  Larks. 

This  species  was  originally  separated  from  the  genus 
Almuia  in  1828  by  Friedrich  Boie,  under  the  name  of  Kremo- 
phila  ;  but  Eremophilus  having  been  previously  applied  to  a 
genus  of  fishes  by  Humbohlt,  that  name  w^as,  according  to 
usage,  dropped,  and  the  eldest  J^rehm,  in  1831,  proposed 
instead  Ph'tkrt'mns  —  a  name  equally  objectionalde  since 
Latreille  had  already  established  it  as  that  of  a  genus  of 
insects,  Bonaparte's  0^>con/*  therefore  stands,  though  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  year  in  which  it  was  first  applied  *. 


*  Booapuie  aod  O  B,  Gray  nftar  biiii  aasign  1839  zui  tliu  dnte,  but  tbe  eArUefii 
me  of  ike  wort]  ftppeurs  to  b«  in  ibe  luiroditctioii  to  the  former'a  '  Fauna  Itiilica* 
as  altove  eltod  (piLgc  00l|  note),  an  J  tbui  fitmi  intenjial  evidence  tDQHt  huve  imen 
nrriiien  iifUr  KcyBerlijig  and  BlasloA'a  'WirbelihUre  Kuro|Ka'i'  whicli  Wrs 
date  iBiO. 


AiAUDA  ARVENSI8,  Lmnoeus*. 
THE   SKYLARK, 

Ahutila  ari^enith, 

Alauda,  Lmtueufif. — Bill  rattier  long,  Bli^htly  cnrnpr^ned  at  the  odgQ^  irppcr 
inniiilihlc;  mitrvi  or  ie^a  archcil  from  tlic  nti^ldle  nnd  withont  notch.  Noadnili 
IkaMal,  ornl,  eovereti  hj  bristlj  feathers  directed  forwanli,  l^pc  straightw  Hetd 
with  feAtbers  on  Ibe  occiput  elongated  imd  formtng  a  decided  crevt.  Wings 
long :  first  priiiuu7  short  but  uumifttak&bly  dovekipecl ;  secoud,  third  mud  foarth 
nearly  equn],  but  tlie  third  ]ong«8t ;  secoDdaries  und  tertuUi  comparaiiTvJj  long 
and  eniArginate  at  the  tip,  the  latter  nbout  a^  long  as  the  idxth  priinar?^  T^l 
modt^mte  and  sligbtJj  forked,  Tars^iB  blunt  and  scutellated  bebiod  ais  well  ae 
before,  longer  ihnu  tbe  middle  toe ;  cIiiwB  slightl/  curved  and  roodefstc^  exoe{4 
that  uf  the  hltid  t^ye  which  if  greatly  elongated  und  ne&rlj  rtmigbt. 

The  SmrLARK  is  so  aljuudunt,  so  well  known  and  so  uni- 
vorBiil  a  favourite,  as  to  require  little  more  than  a  general 
reference  here  to  the  points  of  greatest  interest  in  its  history. 
It  is  an  iuhiibitant  of  all  the  conutries  of  Europe,  preferring 
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cnltivated  districts,  and  purtieiikrly  amblo  land.  Here  in 
eiirly  spring  its  elieerfiil  Aud  oxhilaruting  aong,  fresh  as  the 
season,  is  tlie  adminitiou  of  all.  The  bird  rises  on  quivering 
wing,  almost  perpendicularly,  sinj^^ng  as  be  flies,  and,  even 
after  gaining  an  extraordinary  elevation,  so  powerful  is  his 
voice,  that  his  wild,  joyous  notes  may  be  heard  distinctly 
when  the  pained  eye  can  trace  his  course  no  longer,  but  an 
ear  well  tuned  to  his  song  can  yet  determine  by  the  notes 
whether  he  is  still  ascending,  stationary  or  on  the  descent, 
for  the  strain  is  continued  on  his  downward  course  till  he 
approaches  the  ground,  when  it  stops  abruptly,  and  with  a 
headlong  dart  the  bird  alights.  The  appearance  of  a  Merlin 
also  will  cause  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  song — at  what- 
ever height  the  performer  may  be,  his  wings  arc  closed  and 
he  drops  to  the  earth  like  a  faOing  stone ;  the  Kestrel,  how- 
ever, is  treated  with  indiflerence,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
Sparrow- Hawk  the  Skylark  knows  that  safety  is  to  be  sought 
aloft.  Occasionally  he  sings  when  standing  near  his  mate, 
or  more  rarely  when  perched  on  a  bush ;  hut  his  most  lively 
strains  are  poured  forth  during  flight,  and  even  in  confine- 
ment this  *'  seomer  of  the  ground  "  tramples  his  turf  and 
flutters  his  wings  while  singing,  as  if  muscular  motion  wa» 
with  him  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  bis  music*. 

The  Skylark  is  one  of  our  most  popular  cage-birds,  from 
the  ease  with  which  its  health  is  preserved  in  captivity  t,  and 
the  general  sprightliness  of  its  song  ;  yet  the  notes  are  more 


*  Mr.  W.  P.  Foiter  of  Hackney,  wlio  was  very  flQcceKsfnl  in  intlacing  tbtii 
liiril  to  breed  in  coniuieinexit,  liifonoed  the  Author  lli«t  iluriag  the  p«riocl  of 
proiliieing  tbe  eggi  the  female  haa  been  he&nl  lo  auig  with  a  power  And  i^aHcty 
uf  tone  equal  to  ber  mate,  but  the  EcJitor  is  not  avare  of  any  other  auihnrity  for 
fiaeh  a  «bateniiBBt  thoagh  Becbiiieiu  aayi  that  she  wiJl  at  tlinea  utter  a  few  faajra, 

f  SeTcriml  caaaa  are  known  of  Skylarka  living  nioeteen  or  twenty  yean  in 
aipiivity,  and  znaziy  infttancea  of  their  breeding  in  eonfinaoMAi  are  reoordeif. 
Mudi  haa  been  written  agaioat  the  praolioe  of  ea^ng  thia  bird,  and  no  one  haa 
more  atrong^y  ezpresMd  hia  det«aiation  of  it  and  hit  pity  for  the  imprincmed 
**  Ariel  ol  aong*'  than  Broderip  (Zool.  RecroationM,  p.  IS);  bat  iba  ciueitioo  haa 
two  sidea.  We  ihonld  not,  as  Tbotopcton  weU  obaerrea  (B.  Ireld.  i.  p.  233), 
'*  think  <mfy  of  the  $kfftftrk,"  How  ntoDeroo*  are  the  poor  artiAne  in  onr 
rniwited  lowna,  the  liedfidden  mffertn,  who  frtim  one  year  e  end  to  anotHer 
would  never  «*n)oy  the  delight,  in  many  eaacn  the  tofact*,  nf  hcariiig  it*  Mong  diti 
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remarkable  for  variety  and  power  than  for  qnality  of  tone; 
what  is  wanted  in  quality  is»  however,  made  up  by  qaantitj; 
the  Btrains  are  heard  during  at  least  oiglit  months  of  the 
year,  while  in  summer  the  cock  begins  to  sing  abont 
two  hours  before  sunrige,  and  continues  at  intervals  tiU 
after  sunset  *•  The  actual  duration  of  each  song  is,  however, 
much  Hborter,  even  in  calm  weather  which  is  most  favourable 
to  it,  thiin  moBt  people  think.  The  careful  observations  of 
Hepburn  and  Weir  given  by  Macgillivray  (Brit.  Birds,  iL 
pp.  472,  480)  8hew  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  seiison  it 
seldom  exceeds  two  minutes,  while  in  the  full  flush  of  spring 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  its  utmost  limit — fSacts  of  which  any 
one  taking  the  trouble  to  time  the  bird  may  assure  himself. 

The  food  of  the  Skylark  is  various  seeds,  including  corn, 
sometimes  a  few  berries,  with  many  insects  and  worms.  It 
pairs  early  in  the  year,  the  exact  time  being  much  iuflueDce^I 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  generally,  at  least  in  our 
southern  counties,  produces  several  broods  in  the  coarse  of 
the  season*  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  usually  in  a 
hollow  formed  by  the  bird  itself,  and  often  two  or  more  such 
hollows  ai*e  made  before  one  is  found  to  its  liking:  the  shelter 
of  a  tuft  of  grass  or  a  clod  of  earth  is  also  frequently  sought. 
GrHliiime,  in  his  *  Birds  of  Scotland,*  has  well  contrast^ed 
the  lowly  situation  of  the  nest  with  the  lofty  flight  of  the 

builder : 

—  **  Thou,  simple  Uird^ 
Of  iU  ihB  vooil  quire,  dwellest  in  a  bome 
The  tittmlilert;  yet  tby  nionuiig  song  aMend^ 
N«Lr«ftt  to  boAvm/' 

The  nest  is,  in  the  same  poem,  thus  truly  described  : 

ttiey  not  k«cp  one  to  cheer  the  long  honin  of  toil  or  piLin  J  Few  Uiids  mq  ( 
reailily  domestic^tetl.  The  store  their  owners  set  on  atioh  captive  oDSQr^M  tbelr 
fCootl  ireAtment,  itnd  it  is  ootonous  ih&t  a  matual  ftffcction  nmrlj  alwmfs  9%%»%4 
between  ibe  two.  If  it  be  a  crime  to  deprive  any  animal  of  xU  1il«ert^  mader 
anj  circunistances,  the  position  udmneed  by  the  wrtt^rB  referred  to  U  of  oc<une 
nnmipc.u-hnUle,  but  if  otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  v&Iid  renjon  for  exempting 
the  SkyTftrk  from  ihni  tftming  process  vbiub  even  an  Apostle  does  not  bl&me. 

*  In  places  near  ThiHford  where  tbe  Hinged  Plover  is  coniDion  Skjl&rka  oftea 
imitate  the  note  of  that  bird,  makiug  it  (lart  of  their  own  < 
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**  The  ctaisieil  lea  he  hren,  when*  tuf(t  of  ^nus 
Lnxnritmt  crown  the  riflge ;  therc^  with  his  mflit<>, 
He  fouiidfl  thtiir  lowlj  bonne,  of  miihercd  tient.^, 
AtiJ  coarseift  ipearfpraaa ;  next,  the  inner  work 
With  finer^  anU  attll  liner  fibres  lays, 
Roundiog  it  cnrioue  with  his  speckled  breut/* 

Tbe  aggs,  from  three  to  five  in  number,  are  subject  to  a 
good  (leal  of  variety :  the  ground* colour  is  frencb- white,  but 
generally  so  ijbscured  by  a  freckliu^^j  or  numerous  small 
blotches  of  olive-brown  or  hair^brown  that  little  else  is 
visible  ;  sometimes  patches  of  pale  laveuder  are  also  present 
and  occasionally  the  frround-colour  is  ^reyisli- while,  in  which 
case  the  mottling  is  usually  of  a  dull  reddisb-brown  and  the 
whok^  ef(g  has  a  warmer  appearance,  hut  still  more  almnrmally- 
coloured  eggs  are  not  nn frequent.  They  measure  from  *\y9 
to  '87  by  from  '73  to  '62  in.  The  young  are  hatched  id 
about  fifteen  days,  and  those  of  the  tirst  brood  are  fledf^ed  by 
about  the  middle  of  May,  The  attachment  of  the  parents 
to  their  offspring  is  very  strong  and  many  instances  are 
known  of  their  removing  the  eggs  or  helpless  young  under 
the  fear  of  impending  danger,  or  when  any  one  has  meddled 
with  the  nest,  tbough  the  act  of  transfer  has  l>een  but  seldom 
witnessed.  Jesse  indeed  was  informed  iiy  a  friend  that  ho 
had  observed  it  on  one  occasion,  but  then  it  was  not  suc- 
eessfu],  for  the  old  bird  in  its  flight  dropped  the  young  one 
it  was  carrying  in  its  chiws,  which  was  thus  killed  by  the  fall 
from  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet.  Not  always  however  is 
resort  had  to  this  expedient.  Blyth  (Nat,  1887i  p.  102)  de- 
acribes  a  case  of  which  ho  was  told  wherein  the  upper  part 
of  a  Skylark's  nest  having  been  shaved  off  by  the  scythe, 
and  the  surrounding  grass  levelled  by  the  mowers^  without 
the  female^  who  was  slttini^  on  her  young,  flying  away,  she 
was  found  about  an  hour  afterwards  to  have  constructed  a 
dome  of  dry  grass  over  the  nest  during  the  interval ;  thus 
securing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Meadow-Pipit  already  men* 
tioned  (pages  577,  578),  a  continuance  of  shelter. 

Skylarks  constantly,  and  with  evident  delight,  dnst  them* 
selves,  especially  in  sunny  weather.  scraU^hing  a  slight  hollow 
in  the  ground,  shuffling  and  rubbing  their  bodies  against  its 
VOL,  I,  4  k 
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sides,  while  they  set  np  their  plumage  and,  by  a  peculiar 
action  of  the  lef:^  and  wings,  throw  the   fine  and  dry  soil 
over  every  part,  so  that  it  penetrates  to  the  skin  through  the 
ruffled  feathers.     This  is  done  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of 
insect-parasites.     Though  living  in  pairs  during  spring  and 
summer,   Skylarks  are  gregarious  in   autumn    and  winter, 
assembling  in  vast  flocks  on  the  open  country  soon  after  the 
stubbles  are  cleared,*  and  flitting  from  field  to  field  in  quest 
of  food — the  flocks  of  home-bred  birds  being  often  increased 
by  arrivals   from  abroad  as  the  weather    becomes   severer. 
Mr.  Woolnough,  of  Hollesley  on  the  coast  of    Suffolk,  re- 
marked (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xv.  p.  22)  that  he  had  for  severd 
years  frequently  seen  them  come  flying  from  off  the  sea,  from 
five  to  fifty  in  a  flock,  for  many  hours  on  the  same  day,  and 
that  he  once  observed  this  in  November  for  three  days  in 
succession.     The  like  has  been  witnessed  by  others,  as  by 
Mr.  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Dowell,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  while 
St.  John  writes  that  in  Moray,  during  the  first  days  of  snow 
and  storm  a  constant  immigration  of  Larks  takes  place,  the 
birds  arriving  from  seaward  during  the  whole  day,  and  being 
frequently  heard  after  dark,  not  in  compact  flocks  but  strag- 
gling in  a  constant  stream.     In  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land the  first  heavy  fall  of  snow,  by  overwhelming  the  supply 
of  food,  impels  a  general  departure  for  the  south.     Mr.  F. 
Boyes,  writing  from  Beverley,  says  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  2640)  that 
one  evening  in  December,  1870,  when  the  ground  was  be- 
coming thickly  covered  with  snow,  he  noticed   the  Larks 
flying  quickly  with  shrill  cries  of  alarm  in  difierent  directions 
and  in  an  unsettled  manner,  while  next  morning,  as  soon  as 
it  was  light,  they  were  seen,  in  numbers  simply  incalculable, 
steering  their,  course  directly  southwards,  forming  an  almost 
continuous  stream  which  lasted  for  hours,  indeed,  so  far  as 
he  could  judge,  for  the  whole  day.     '*  The  birds",  he  con- 
tinues,   "  made   little   noise    while   passing  overhead,   but 
seemed  bent  only  on  learing  the  districts  whence  they  had 
come  as  quickly  as  possible".    In  like  weather  Mr.  Corbin  too, 

*  Near  Brighton,  SAyn  Mr.  Rowley,  the  "flight"  ocean  on  the  ISth  or  19th  of 
Soptenibcr. 
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in  the  south  of  Hampshire  (Zool.  a,«.  p.  3647)  has  noticed 
this  Rpeeies  migrating  in  countless  hundreds  from  north -east 
to  south-west.  **  They  flew  comparatively  low/'  he  saya, 
**  nm\  their  only  bufiineas  seemed  a  hasty  retreat  to  a  more 
congenial  and  hospitable  neighbourhood.  They  made  litlle 
noise  during  their  jouniey,  but  their  numbern  must  have 
been  unlimited,  as  they  were  passing  the  whole  of  the  day, 
and  even  in  the  evening  twilight  I  could  still  delect  the 
migration  going  on."  Montagu  remarks  that  in  the  winter 
of  1803  the  number  seen  in  the  south  of  Devon  was  far 
beyond  an3'thing  that  appeared  in  the  coui-se  of  the  next  ten 
years,  and  Mr,  Murray  Mathew  (ZooL  p.  7381)  tells  how 
that  at  Christmas  1860  flock  after  flock  resorted  to  Lnndy 
Island  in  a  severe  frost.  Perhaps  the  earliest  record  of  their 
vast  congregations  in  this  country  is  that  given  by  Fuller  io 
his  well-known  *  History  of  Euglit^h  Worthies  '  (London  : 
1662,  pari  i.  p.  273)  wherein  he  mentions  the  great  wonder 
of  an  incredible  noraber  of  Larks,  **  for  multitude  like  Quails 
in  the  "VViklernease'',  that  visited  the  city  of  Exeter  during 
its  siege  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  the  cold  winter  of 
1645' 46,  which  birds,  **  by  their  safe  digestion  into  whole- 
some nourishment**!  whereof  he  says  he  was  *' an  eij*:  and 
mou(h  witness'*,  contributed  to  the  resources  of  its  defenders, 
*'  providing  a  Feast  for  many  poor  people,  who  otherwise  bad 
been  perhhrd  for  provision/^  **I  will  save  my  credit",  he 
adds,  ''  in  not  conjecturing  any  number ;  knowing,  that  herein 
though  I  i»hould  9loop  beneath  the  iruth,  I  should  mount 
above  helirj'\  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  Skylarks  that 
thus  throng  to  our  southern  countieB  no  doubt  steadily 
pursue  their  way,  so  far  as  they  are  permitted,*  to  foreign 
shores,  but  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  all  leave  us  in  the 
winter.  On  the  contrary  a  good  many  stay  with  us  through 
hard  frost,  but  oven  these  perform  a  partial  migmtion,  re- 
peatedly shifting  their  haunts  according  to  the  state  of  the 


'  The  extenAOD  of  ike  «l«clrifi  Ulcgtmpb  baa  of  lite  ft'Merl  io  the  d«iigei»  of 
migrmiickD.  Mr,  Qrmj  mrntioris  blx  bATitifr  w«d  D«ar  Uirrao  Uie  pM—jgo  of  ■ 
fleck  of  L*rkf  ftcroM  a  lino  irbich  wu  iKxxitDpiitjitftl  by  |J>«  d««tn>oti(»ii  ijI  iloienf, 
and  tb«  Bditor  Inm  froqntnilj  notioet)  a  Lark's  wiof  bangia^  to  tli«  wimw 
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weaiher,  and  at  this  time  they  do  a  considerable  amoont  of 
damage  to  the  antamn-sown  wheat,  if  the  ground  be  free 
from  snow,  and  to  such  green  crops  as  they  may  find.*  The 
return  of  the  emigrant  hosts  in  spring  has  been  noticed,  but 
not  by  many  observers,  and  doubtless  there  are  comparatively 
few  survivors  of  the  perils  of  the  outward  voyage. 

In  the  literature  of  our  country  the  Skylark  unquestion- 
ably holds  the  foremost  place.  There  is  hardly  a  British 
poet  or  poetaster  who  has  not  made  it  his  theme,  and  a 
volume  might  be  filled  with  extracts  describing  or  alluding 
to  its  habits,  its  marvellous  power  of  song  especially,  while, 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  species  and  the  way  in  which  it 
thrusts  itself  on  observation,  these  passages  are  generally 
far  more  truthful  than  most  productions  of  a  muse-inspired 
fancy.  Several  gifted  writers  of  prose  have  equally  cele- 
brated the  Skylark's  qualities  in  words  not  less  expressive 
and  beautiful,  but  to  the  multitude  there  is  perhaps  another 
reason  why  it  is  the  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  feathered 
tribes.  From  the  number  of  male  Skylarks  sold  for  cage- 
birds  and  the  high  price  which  the  best  songsters  among 
them  command,  various  means  are  used  to  entrap  them, 
yet  it  is  rather  the  excellence  of  the  species  for  the  table,  its 
abundance  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  taken  that  form  the 
great  incentive  to  the  Lark-catcher.  Out  of  the  vast  flocks 
which  as  already  mentioned  assemble  in  autumn,  thousands 
are  caught  by  dragging  nets  over  the  stubbles  and  fallows  at 
night,  and  by  day  even  more  are  enticed  by  a  call-bird  within 
the  reach  of  clap-nets.  Hundreds  are  also  snared  in  time 
of  snow;  while,  dunng  the  **  flight",  scores  are  uselessly 
shot,  attracted  by  a  piece  of  wood  beset  with  bits  of  looking- 
glass,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly.  The  glittering  of  this 
simple  engine  is  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Knox  has  suggested  to  the 
Editor,  mistaken   for  the   gleam  of  running  water  by  the 

*  The  silly  practice  of  destroying  Larks  by  means  of  poisoned  grain  scattered 
over  the  fields,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  becoming  general,  has  been  very  pro- 
perly stopped  by  the  legislature.  At  that  time  of  year  it  could  hare  no  appre- 
ciable effect  on  their  numbers,  aod  was  either  dangerous  to  human  life  or  else  a 
mere  waste  of  good  food,  for  the  birds  bad  far  better  have  been  netted  and  eaten. 
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bircl^;  but  wbetlicr  iMs  he  the  riglit  explanation  of  the 
matter  or  not,  the  fatal  result  of  the  fasciLatioo  thereby 
exercised  upon  them  is  undeniable.  At  this  time  they  are 
lean,  but  soon  after,  and  even  during  moderate  &ost,  they 
are  in  good  case,  the  cold  posBibly  checking  cutaneous 
transpiration,  and  inducing  a  deposit  of  fat ;  though  should 
long-continued  and  severe  frost  supervene,  or  snow  cover  the 
ground,  the  condition  of  those  that  remain  with  ns  is  soon 
altered  for  the  worse ;  but  even  in  the  hardest  of  times  a 
few  seem  to  pick  up  a  living,  albeit  they  may  have  to  settle 
in  the  streets  of  towns  to  find  it,  aB,  according  to  Gilbert 
White,  they  did  in  the  remarkable  frost  of  January  1776,* 


•  DiiDvtAbte  waa  formerly  faroous  for  its  Larks  fw  the  table.  In  England 
iheae  liirda  are  commooly  eaten  after  being  iumply  rtMiated,  bot  ia  France  lucb 
ptain  cookery  is  deemed  iDAii^cUnl,  Fatfs  de  vmuvictttM  (for  wbicb  »ee  M« 
Jalea  Goaffe's  *  Livre  de  Patiaserie ',  p.  76)  hare  been  made  at  Pitbiriers  for 
orer  tbreo  huDdred  jeara,  and  thoogb  Ibesey  from  their  name,  would  seem  to  have 
lK»ea  origitiallj  oompowd  of  Thrnibee,  Larki  faav^e  long  b«eD  almost  exclumv^etj 
uaed  for  the  pnrpoae.  Noiradajit  the  main  Htream  of  northern  truilic  having 
been  dirtjried  from  Duottable,  where  PenuAiit  n  century  ainee  put  the  yearly 
capture  at  48,000,  ite  fame  rather  re«t«  on  ita  straw- work  than  its  Laik^  and 
perhaps  Brighton  enjoys  the  credit  of  consuming  more  LiU-ka  tkiii  any  other 
pkoe  in  England  except  London.  Dr.  Wynter,  in  1854,  esiimated  those  annually 
fntering  the  metroix)HUu  markerH  atone  at  400,000—20,000  or  30,000  beiug 
often  sent  together,  and  the  numbers  eaten  elsewbere  In  the  country  moist  be 
enormous,  qaile  as  large  indeed  as  abroad,  Th«  Editor  has  been  obligingly  in- 
formed by  Mesan,  Baily  and  Son,  the  emment  poulterers  of  Mount  Biroet,  tbat 
th«  hulk  of  those  forwarded  to  London  is  worthless,  axrd  oooaequently  the  average 
price  cannot  be  put  higher  than  Is.  %d,  the  doien,  which  however  would  produce 
from  Dr.  Wynter's  estittuite  more  than  £2,000  fitr  annum.  Mn  Uray  quotes  an 
official  return  of  tbo  anthorttiea  at  Dieppe  stating  that,  during  the  winter  of 
1667-38,  1,255,500  Larks  were  taken  into  tbat  town,  the  value  of  which  in 
Sngli«b  money  may  be  reckoned  at  <£2,260,  In  the  German  towns  Larks  aro  or 
were  subject  to  duty  wbicb  Latham,  quoting  Keysler,  says  us«d  to  produce  at 
Laipdg,  wb«M  it  was  2(d  on  00,  above  X'&OO  a  year,  shewing  tbat  5,181,000 
were  anotially  received  in  that  city.  Stupendous  as  b  this  number,  it  it-  rendctxid 
mure  cietlibJe  by  Iktdivtein'e  statement  that  404,304  Larks  were  brought  thither 
in  one  month  of  the  year  1720^  and  Kaumann  says  that  the  eAciie  li«ts  shew 
that  ort'r  500,  (H}0  Larks  were,  when  be  wrote  (1821),  supplied  to  the  same  place 
tn  the  mouth  of  October.  The»s  are  chiefly  caught  in  Anhalt  or  near  H^lle, 
Merseburg  and  other  open  })arta  of  Saxony,  while  even  mon}  were  sent  to  Berlin, 
Hamburg  and  elsewhere  tbao  to  Lei|i«igi  besides  those  that  were  consumed  in 
the  am»U  towns  of  the  district.  The  Editor  is  infonned  by  Dr.  Batdamus  that 
chieHy  through  his  elTorti  iliia  trftffie  lus  alttoii  ooaaed  within  the  last  few  ye&ra. 
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Yet  few  if  any  birds  maintain  their  stock  better.  They  thrive 
as  the  farmer  thrives  by  the  spread  of  agricnltnre,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  harm  they  undeniably  do  for  a  few  days  or  weeks 
in  the  year,  render  him  on  the  whole  much  service.  Breed- 
ing in  his  growing  crops  they  are  in  a  great  measure  secure 
from  all  molestation  at  what  is  the  most  critical  period  in  the 
life  of  a  species,*  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  over  the 
western  half  of  Europe  the  Skylark  must  be  the  most 
numerous  bird  as  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable. 

The  Skylark  is  universally  distributed  in  the  British 
Islands,  but  as  already  said  a  large  portion  leave  ns  in 
winter,  and  this  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  According  to  Thompson  it  has  been 
repeatedly  seen  migrating  from  Scotland  to  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  in  Shetland  it  is  almost  entirely  absent  for 
many  weeks.  In  the  Faeroes  it  arrives  sparingly  in  spring 
and  a  few  pairs  breed  there,  but  large  flocks  appear  towards 
autumn.  It  has  not  been  recorded  from  Iceland.  In  Scan- 
dinavia generally  it  is  an  early  summer- vfsitant,  and  reaches, 
though  rarely,  as  far  as  lat.  70''  N. ;  in  most  parts  of 
Germany  it  bears  the  same  character,  but  a  few  pass  the 
winter  in  sheltered  spots,  and  especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine  t.  It  is  abundant  throughout  the 
temperate  parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  where,  according  to 
Pallas,  it  does  not  flock  in  autumn  but  migrates  almost 
singly.  S teller  observed  it  not  only  in  Kamchatka  but  also 
in  the  Kurile  Isles  and  in  some  of  those  lying  between  Asia 
and  America.  It  also  occurs  in  winter  in  North  China,  and 
has  long  been  known  (though  at  first  described  as  distiuct 
under  the  name  of  Almida  trlborhyncha)  from  Bhotan  and 
Nepaul,  while  lately  it  has  been  obtained  by  Capt.  Marshall 

•  Of  course  some  nests  are  destroyed  every  year  by  horse-hoes  and  snch  like 
implements,  but  the  little  hollows  which  the  birds  generally  take  care  to  make 
save  most  of  the  early  broods,  while  the  later  nests  are  unscathed. 

t  Mr.  Qiitke  informed  Mr.  Cordeaux  that  during  the  night  of  Nov.  6th,  1868, 
15,000  Larks  were  caught  at  Heligoland,  of  which  3,400  were  taken  before 
half -past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  (when  the  moon  rose)  as  they  beat  against 
the  glasses  of  the  lighthouse. 
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near  Lahore.  It  iohabits  or  at  least  occurs  in  Persia,  and 
large  flocks  yisit  the  Bea-coast  of  Palestioe  in  winter.  In 
Northern  Arabia  and  in  Lower  E^jpt  it  ia  of  occaBional 
occurrence  at  the  same  season,  and  in  parts  of  North-western 
Africa  it  is  not  only  very  common  at  that  time  of  year,  hut 
Canon  Tristram  fonnd  it  remaining  to  breed  on  the  sonthern 
slopes  of  the  Athis,  It  sometiraes  strays  to  Madeira,  and 
one  was  shot  in  Bermuda,  12th  June  1850,  by  Mr,  Hurdis, 
though  whether  the  example  had  been  imported  or  not  seems 
doubtfnh*  Throughout  Europe  generally  it  is  almost  every- 
where abundant,  and,  though  name  breed  in  Southern  Spain , 
it  is  chiefly  known  as  a  bird  of  passage  or  at  least  a  winter- 
visitant  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Near 
Naples,  according  to  Ratiuesque  as  quoted  by  Prof,  Doderlein, 
a  million  of  Larks  will  pass  in  a  single  day  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  flight,  and  in  Italy  from  one  end  to  the  other 
its  capture  seems  to  he  the  object  of  as  many  contrivances 
as  in  (iermany  and  elsewhere.  Whether  there  is  not  also 
a  second  allied  species  in  the  South-east  of  Europe  is  a 
point  w^hich  the  Editor  will  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide, 
any  more  than  the  name,  whether  A  lamia  cantarelltt  or 
yl.  inttTmedm^  which  that  species  should  bear;  but  the 
supposed  A,  affrestis  of  Germany,  differing  in  its  smaller 
size,  shorter  bill  and  hind  claw,  seems  hardly  to  require 
recognition*  In  coloration  English  Skylarks  vary  a  good 
deal,  and,  according  to  Blyth  (Mag.  Nat,  Hist.  Ser.  2,  L 
p.  1B5,  note),  this  variation  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
soil  tiiey  frequent,  while  abroad  it  is  still  n^ore  perceptible — 
Portuguese  examples,  for  instance,  being  exceedingly  dark  in 
colour,  and  accidental  varieties — white,  cream-coloured,  buff 
and  even  sooty-black  are  far  from  uncommon  ever^^where. 

The  bill  is  dark  brown  above,  with  the  edges  of  the  upper 
mandible  yellowish*brown,  the  lower  mnndiblo  livid  flesh- 
colour,  yellowish  at  the  base  :  irides  hazel :  the  lores  and  a 


*  Some  jmn  imne  ut  Attampl  wm  ta«de  to  introduce  the  Skylark  to  tbe 
Uoitetl  States  of  AroeHcft,  and  iereml  were  liberated  on  Long  IiilAJid.  Writing 
in  1871.  Prof.  Bftird  (NoKh  Amerir^n  RinlH  ii,  p.  130)  bofie*  that  the  ipecieii 
has  now  made  gooti  itii  fot>tholil  in  tbit  oumiiry. 
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stripe  oyer  each  eye  pale  ochreoas,  ear-coyerts  reddish-brown 
with  dark  streaks;  top  of  the  head  and  upper  parts  generally 
varied  with  three  shades  of  brown,  the  darkest  of  which  is 
glossy  and  lies  along  the  shaft  of  each  feather,  and  then 
becoming  tinged  with  rust-colour  passes  into  light  yellowish- 
brown  at  the  margins,  some  of  the  feathers,  especially  on 
the  occiput  and  mantle  being  also  slightly  tipped  with  white ; 
the  light  borders  of  the  wing-coTerts  and  tertials  Are  broader 
and  tinged  with  rufous,  while  in  them  the  darker  shade  is 
less  apparent ;  the  coverts  of  the  primaries  creamy- white ;  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  dusky  brown  outwardly  edged  with 
rust-colour,  the  outer  margin  of  the  outer  primary  being 
very  pale ;  the  tail  dark  brown,  the  middle  pair  of  feathers 
broadly  edged  with  a  lighter  shade,  the  outer  pair  having  the 
whole  outer  and  great  part  of  the  inner  web  white  ;  the  next 
pair  with  nearly  all  the  outer  web  white;  the  whole  lower 
surface  pale  yellowish-white,  tinged  with  brown,  the  throat 
and  sides  of  the  neck  with  dark  brown,  lanceolate  spots, 
which  becoming  larger  and  thicker  form  a  gorget  just  above 
the  breast,  the  sides  of  the  body  and  flanks  tinged  with 
rufous  and  streaked  with  dark  brown :  the  legs  and  toes 
yellowish-brown  ;  the  claws  dusky. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  seven  inches  and  a  quarter, 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  four  inches  and 
a  half;  the  second  primary  a  little  shorter  than  the  third. 

The  female  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  male,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Stevenson,  rather  narrower  across  the  shoulders,  so 
that  expert  Lark-catchers  can  even  in  the  dark  distinguish 
the  sex  of  the  birds  by  handling  them. 

Broad  edgings  to  the  great  wing-coverts,  and  a  black  spot 
with  a  white  tip  at  the  lanceolate  ends  of  the  smaller  coverts, 
bespeak  the  young  bird :  these  markings  are  lost  at  the  first 
moult,  which  begins  in  August. 
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Alauda  arboreAj  Linuseus*, 
THE  WOODL.UIK. 

Alaudu  arhorm* 

The  WooBLAiiK  is  readily  known  from  the  Skvlark  by  its 
smaller  size,  its  shorter  tail,  its  more  distinctly  marked 
breast  and  by  a  conspiciioHS  light- colon  red  streak  over  the 
eye  and  ear-coverts.  It  is  do  where  plentiful  as  a  species ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  this  couotry  it  is  not  found  at  all, 
though  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  often  overlooked  by 
careless  observers.  Seldom  if  ever  frequenting  during  the 
breeding- season  land  that  is  under  Ullage,  it  occasionally 
betakes  itself  to  such  at  other  times  of  the  year  in  those 
districts  where  it  is  not  migratory.  Yet  it  shews  a  very 
considerable  diversity  in  its  choice  of  locality,  resorting  in 
one  part  of  the  country  to  wooded  parks  or  hedge-bound 
meadows  interspersed  with  copses,  while  in  another  it  will 
bo  found  only  on  dry  sheep-walks  and  the  borders  of  heaths, 
but  the  vicinity  of  trees  seems  in  all  cases  to  be  indis- 
pensahle^  The  explanation  of  this  preference  is  doubtleaa 
simple^  but  at  present  none  can  be  attempted,  beyond  its 
•  Sjnt.  Nm.  RK  12,  i.  p,  2S7  (ITrttf), 
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possible  eonnoxion  with  tbe  fact  that  this  species  feeds  less 
on  seeds  than  most  of  its  family,  for  the  Woodlark*s  habits 
have  liitherto  been  very  insufficiently  studied,  and  even  its 
distribntion  throughout  the  British  iBiands  cannot,  for  want 
of  materials,  be  precisely  set  fortb.  It  is  emphatically  a 
local  bird — in  the  spring  and  summer  hardly  straying  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  spot  which  it  has  selected  for  its 
nest,  and  at  all  times  except  when  in  tbe  act  of  migration 
restricting  itself  to  some  particular  place,  where  year  after 
year  it  may  be  observed  at  the  proper  season.  Perhaps  the 
best  account  of  the  species^  the  writer's  whims  apart,  is  that 
given  by  Neville  Wood  {British  Song  Birds,  pp.  259—271), 
but  bis  observations  only  refer  to  Derbyshire,  and  do  not 
apply  to  some  other  parts  of  England,  where  its  habits,  in 
several  respects,  are  very  diiferent.  He  describes  it  as  being 
resident  throughout  the  year,  and  most  easily  observed  in 
winter  on  account  of  the  nudity  of  the  trees  at  that  season, 
when  it  becomes  particularly  lively,  assembling  in  small 
flocks  and  haunting  the  outskirts  of  woods  in  low  and 
sheltered,  but  not  marshy,  spots.  During  the  cold  weather 
it  keeps  very  close  and  may  be  seen  dihgently  seeking  its 
food  beneath  the  trees  or  bushes,  but  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
disperses  the  band,  and  it  may  then  be  met  with  alone  or  in 
pairs  on  the  high  ground  and  the  arable  lands^  w^hile  with 
the  return  of  frost  it  reassembles  as  before.  Early  in  March 
it  again  disperses  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  it 
partakes  equally  of  gi'ound  and  woodland  habits,  but  it  is  at 
all  times,  says  Wood,  a  shy  species  and  one  with  which  inti- 
mate acquaintance  is  not  easily  made.  In  the  western  part  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  about  Thetford,  the  Woodlark  is  not  un- 
common, but  there  it  is  strictly  migratory,  appearing  very  early 
in  the  year  with  the  first  decidedly  open  weather,  and  remaining 
until  August  when  it  ordinarily  4eparts,  though  occasionally 
a  few  examples  may  be  seen  in  autumn.  In  this  district  it 
is  almost  exclusively  limited  to  certain  spots  of  Light  soil 
which  are  close  to  old  plantations  of  Scotch  firs,  and  from 
the  partiality  shewn  to  such  localities  it  may  perhaps  be 
rightly  inferred  to  be  but  a  comparatively  recent  colonist. 
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since  trees  of  this  kind  cannot  have  been  planted  tliere  for 
much  more  tlian  a  century,  and  the  bird,  though  seldom 
ngiDg  them  as  a  perch,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  far  fi'om 
them.  Montagu  remarked  that  it  was  more  common  in 
Devonshire  than  in  any  other  part  of  England,  and  especially 
so  in  winter,  thus  indicating  that  the  species  sought  southern 
quarters  at  that  season,  as  has  since  been  proved  to  be  the 
case,  for  though  not  numerous  enough  to  form  anything  like 
the  enormous  hosts  that  the  Skylark  does,  Mr,  Knox  has 
noticed  it  con^egatiug  during  severe  frosts  in  vast  llocka  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  in  the  cold  mnter  of  1866-67  espe- 
cially these  flocks  seem  to  have  been  exceptionally  large  both 
in  that  county  and  in  Kent  (Zool,  s.s.  pp.  705,  756,  79*i). 
But  however  diversified  are  the  Woodlark^s  habits,  aO 
observers  will  agree  in  admiration  of  its  song.  Though  its 
voice  has  neither  the  variety  nor  the  power  of  the  8kylark*8, 
it  is  superior  to  that  in  quality  of  tone,  and  by  many  people 
preferred  accordingly.  The  duration  of  each  song  is  longer 
even  than  in  the  Skylark,  and  the  Woodlark  sings  for  quite 
as  many  months  in  the  jear — indeed  the  period  of  moult- 
ing seems  to  be  the  only  time  w^hen  it  is  absolutely  silent. 
Sometimes  uttered  from  a  perch  on  the  upper  branches  of 
a  tree,  its  soothing  notes  never  sound  more  sweetly  than 
while  the  performer  is  mounting  io  the  air  by  wide  circles, 
or  having  attained  the  summit  of  its  lofty  flight  is  hanging 
almost  stationary  overhead.  Yet  the  strain  which  accom- 
panies the  spiral  descent  is  hardly  inferior  and  the  quavering 
call-note  of  both  sexes  is  equaOy  musical.  There  is  also  a 
plaintive  character  in  the  song  of  the  cock,  which  is  second 
only  to  the  Nightingale's  and,  like  that  bird^a,  is  said  also  to 
be  heard  in  hot  snmmer-nightfl  aa 

*'  Higii  in  air,  and  paia'd  upon  his  iHng^ 
Un»een^  tlie  soft,  cn&mourM  Wotxllark  aiagi." 

The  neat  is  built  in  a  depression  of  the  ground,  sheltered 
by  a  low  bush,  or  a  toft  of  grass ;  or  if  the  herbage  be  scanty, 
as  it  often  is  in  places  frequented  by  the  bird,  wherever  the 
bents  grow  thickest ;  but  it  may  be  placed  on  turf  that  is  as 
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smooth  as  a  well-kept  lawn,  or  in  a  clamp  of  heather,  while 
Neville  Wood  has  seen  it  on  the  stamp  of  a  felled  oak :  it  is 
formed  externally  of  coarse  grass  with  a  little  moss,  lined 
with  finer  bents,  and  is  more  compact  than  most  Larks' 
nests.     The  eggs  are  foar  or  five  in  namber,  measuring  from 
•9  to  '74  by  from  '67  to  "58  in.,  of  a  white  or  white  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  green,  finely  freckled  and  blotched  with  hair- 
brown  and  patches  of  lavender,  the  markings  being  often 
bold  and  sometimes  collected  in  a  zone.     Nidification  begins 
early  in  the  year  and  the  first  eggs  are  often  laid  by  the 
middle  of  March.     As  soon  as  these  birds  are  hatched  and 
the  yoang  flown,  a  second  nest  is  prepared  asaally  near  the 
first,  and  later  in  the  season  a  third,  or  perhaps  in  some 
cases  even  a  foarth,  brood  is  produced.     In  East  Anglia  the 
yoang  of  the  earlier  hatches  totally  disappear  on  leaving  the 
nest,  and  what  becomes  of   them  has  hitherto  defied  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Editor  and  his  brother,  who  formerly  gave 
much  attention  to  the  pleasing  habits  of  this  species ;  bat 
those  of  the  last  brood  seem  to  emigrate  with  their  parents 
from  that  district  soon  after  they  are  fit  for  flight,  and  from 
the  evidence  of  observers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  would 
seem  to  keep  together  in  a  family-party  through  their  first 
winter,  being  seldom  seen  in  larger  flocks.     The  food  of 
this  species  in  summer  consists  almost  entirely  of  insects, 
but  later  in  the  year  small  seeds  are  also  sought,  and  in 
spring  the  tender  leaves  and  sprouts  of  various  plants  are 
added. 

Though  not  distributed  generally  the  Woodlark  is  known 
to  breed  in  particular  spots  throughout  the  southern  parts  of 
England  as  far  as  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire,  be- 
coming perhaps  more  common  in  the  western  midland 
counties  from  Gloucestershire  to  Stafibrdshire.  It  also 
frequents  certain  localities  both  in  South  and  North  Wales. 
Its  restricted  range  in  the  eastern  counties  has  been  already 
sufficiently  noticed  and  it  seems  to  breed  but  rarely  from 
Bedfordshire  northwards,  with  the  exception  of  Derbyshire, 
the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  South  Lancashire  and  West- 
moreland.    Its  precise  limits  however  cannot  be  given  and 
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it  is  sometiines  foaiid  as  a  straggler  in  other  counties. 
Crossing  the  border  its  distribation  is  still  more  difficult  to 
trace  systematical Ij.  IndBed  it  lias  but  recently  been  fully 
recognized  as  a  Scottiali  bird,  though  long  ago  observed, 
accordiu*^  to  Heysbam,  near  Dumfries  and,  from  the  evidence 
adduced  by  ^Ir,  Gray,  in  other  placea ;  but  Torwood  in  Stir- 
lingshire, where  its  nest  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Harvie  Brown, 
seems  to  bo  the  ouly  locality  in  Scotland  in  which  it  is 
known  to  breed*  though  it  has  been  met  with  in  various 
scattered  spots  from  Ayrshire  in  the  south-west  to  Caithness 
in  the  north-east.  It  has  also  been  once  killed  in  Orkney 
aud  is,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  believed  to  have  occurred  in 
Shetland.  In  Irelaud  it  is  resident  but  also  a  very  local 
species,  almost  confined  in  the  north  to  some  districts  of 
the  counties  Antrim,  Dovm  and  Armagh,  Mr.  Blake-Knox 
notices  it  (ZooL  s.s.  p.  2018)  as  a  very  abundant  winter* visitant 
to  and  also  breeding  in  the  county  DubliUj  while  it  is  also 
found  in  Wicklow,  Waterford  and  Cork.  Thompson  con- 
nects its  appearance  in  Ireland  with  places  **  where  the  soil 
is  warm  "  and  adds  that  **  cold  clay  districts,"  though  culti- 
vated and  Bht'ltered,  cannot,  so  far  as  known  to  him,  **  claim 
it  for  a  tenant.'^  Whether  its  sparse  distribution  in  Great 
Britain  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  some  similar 
grounds  awaits  further  investigatiou. 

Northward  in  Europe  its  mnge  does  not  extend  far.  It  is 
tolerably  common  in  the  extreme  south  of  Norway  where^  as 
well  us  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  it  is  a  summer- visitor,  but 
it  has  not  been  known  further  north  than  Gefle  in  the  latter 
country.  In  Denmark  it  is  not  common  and  apparently 
breeds  only  in  Jutland,  though  occasionally  observed  else- 
where in  its  migration.  It  is  equally  uncommon  in  North 
Germany,  appearing  early  in  the  spring  on  the  more  lonely 
wooded  and  heathery  districts,  but  Bernhard  ^leyer  says  it  is 
not  rare  near  Riga.  A  few  are  said  to  appear  every  year  in 
Finlaud  and  to  breed  in  that  coantrj\  Ilerr  Meves  observed 
one  near  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  in  Russia  it 
seems  not  to  go  further  northward  than  the  Government  of 
Vologda,  nor  to  cross  the  Ural  eastwards.     On  the  coaat  of 
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the  Black  Sea  it  is  said  to  be  rare,  bat  is  common  in  winter 
in  Turkey  and  Ghreece,  where  a  few  also  stay  to  breed. 
Strickland  found  it  common  near  Smyrna  at  Christmas, 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Boss  procured  a  single  example  at 
Erzeroom  in  spring,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine, 
where  it  remains  throughout  the  year.  Dr.  A.  E.  Brehm 
says  it  visits  Lower  Egypt,  but  no  one  else  seems  to  haye 
observed  it  there.  Loche  found  it  in  Southern  Algeria,  but  it 
would  appear  to  be  rare  as  Dr.  Taczanowski  only  saw  a  single 
example  (Joum.  fur  Cm.  1870,  p.  41)  and  English  travellers 
in  that  country  do  not  mention  its  occurrence.  Major  Irby 
informed  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  that  it  occurs  during 
winter  near  Tangier.  In  Portugal  and  Spain  it  is  local  and  not 
abundant,  even  in  the  spring  when  it  is  most  numerous.  In 
France  it  would  seem  to  be  more  plentiful,  but  there  as  in 
England  it  is  migratory  or  resident  according  to  local  in- 
fluences, and  the  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  its  conduct 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  is  dark  brown,  the  lower 
one  pale  yellow-brown :  the  irides  hazel :  the  lores,  a  line 
below  each  eye  and  the  upper  half  of  the  ear-coverts,  dusky ; 
the  lower  half  of  the  last  rufous;  over  each  eye  runs  a 
distinct  yellowish-white  stripe,  which  meets  its  fellow  at  the 
back  of  the  head ;  the  top  of  the  head,  mantle  and  back, 
dark  brown,  each  feather  bordered  with  wood-brown,  tinged 
in  some  parts  with  rufous ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  lesser 
wing-coverts  plain  mouse-colour;  the  larger  wing-coverts 
and  tertials  dark  brown,  edged  with  light  rufous-broT^n, 
which  on  the  latter  extends  from  the  tip  up  the  shaft  in  a 
triangular  patch ;  upper  series  of  coverts  of  the  primaries 
white,  and  lower  series  blackish-brown  broadly  tipped  with 
white  on  the  outer  web;  primaries  and  secondaries  dark 
brown,  with  a  narrow  light  outer  border ;  tail  dark  brown, 
the  two  middle  feathers  broadly  edged  with  mouse-colour, 
the  outer  pair  becoming  light  greyish-brown  towards  the 
distal  end,  the  three  next  pairs  with  a  distinct  triangular 
patch  of  white  at  the  tip  largest  in  the  outermost  and 
smallest  in  the  innermost;    the  entire  lower  surface   dull 
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white,  more  or  less  tiDged  with  straw-colour ;  the  throat  and 
Bides  of  the  neck  with  dark  brown  arrow-headed  spots,  which 
becoming  thicker  and  larger  form  a  garget  just  above  the 
breast ;  the  sides  of  the  body  and  flanks  tinged  and  streaked 
with  brown  :  legs,  toes  and  clawa  light  brown  ;  the  hind  ckw 
straight,  and  half  as  long  again  as  the  hind  toe. 

The  whole  length  of  a  male  bird  is  rather  more  than  six 
inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  third  and 
longest  primary  three  inches  and  three-eighths :  the  second, 
fourth  and  fifth  primaries  nearly  as  long  as  the  third. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male :  the  young 
have  the  upper  parts  more  rufous,  especially  the  borders  of 
the  feathers,  which  are  also  tipped  with  hght  buff,  giving  a 
distinctly  spotted  appearance  to  the  bird. 

The  Woodlark  by  its  slender  bill  and  short  tail  stands 
alone  among  Larks.  It  is  the  t}^e  of  the  genus  Ijullula  of 
Kaup,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  real  need  of  separating  it 
from  Alauilti, 
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A1.AUBA    CBI8TATA,    LinnoBus*. 

THE  CRESTED  LARK. 

AUuda  cristat4i^ 

A  LETTER  recording  the  occnrrence  of  this  epeciea  in 
Ireland,  appeared,  with  a  characteristic  %voodcut,  in  the 
*  Dublin  Penny  Journal  *  of  February  27th,  1836  (iv.  No. 
191,  p.  276).  The  writer,  who  gave  as  the  only  clew  to 
identification  the  initials  **  W.  R„"  stated  that  a  few  weeks 
before  he  had  killed,  near  Taney,  in  the  county  Dublin, 
the  bird  then  figured >  which  he  partially  described  and 
determined  to  be  the  Alauda  cristata  of  naturaUsts,  adding 
that  he  was  convinced  he  had  frequently  met  with  others 
near  Dublin,  According  to  the  wholesome  rule  which  en- 
joins upon  naturalists  the  disregard  of  anonymous  state- 
ments as  to  fact,  this  communication  not  being  authenti- 
•  Bp^  Nat.  Bd.  12,  L  p.  286  ^1766). 
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eated  bj  tbe  writer's  name  might  well  have  been  passed 
over,  but  since  it  has  been  quotctl  in  most  recent  works  in 
Eritish  ornitliolog^',  it  ia  here  left  to  stand  for  what  it  may 
be  thought  worth.  In  like  manner  the  assertion,  made  in 
former  editions  of  this  History,  that  more  than  one  example 
of  the  Crested  Lark  had  siuce  been  obtained  in  Ireland 
must  be  repeated  here,  tliongh  the  Editor  has  failed  to 
obtain  any  confirmation  of  it  from  the  naturalists  of  that 
kingdom. 

The  first  British-killed  specimen  about  which  no  doubt 
can  exist  is  one  in  Mr.  Bond*B  collection,  and  from  it,  by 
his  kindness,  the  figure  here  given  was  taken.  It  was  pro- 
cured at  Littlehampton,  and  its  occurrence  was  mado 
known  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  published  in 
1845,  In  September,  184G»  two  male  examples,  shot  by 
Mr,  Vingoe  on  the  roadside  between  Penzance  and  Marazion, 
were  recorded  by  Mr,  Rodd  (Zool.  p.  1497)-  One  of  these 
is  now  in  his  collection  and  tiie  other  in  that  of  Mr.  J.  H, 
Gurney,  jau.  In  October,  1850,  another  specimen  was 
obtained  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Zool.  p»  3033).  A 
fifth  English  example,  now  in  ilr.  Monk's  collection,  was 
taken  near  Shoreham  by  a  birdcatcher,  *20th  October,  1863» 
and  seen  alive  the  same  day  by  Mr,  Rowley  (Ibis,  1864, 
p,  224),  while,  apparently  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  a  sixth 
was  killed  by  Mr.  Gill  of  Falmonth,  who  still  possesses  the 
specimen,  at  a  place  called  Bndock  Bottoms,  as  recorded  by 
Dr.  Bullmore  in  his  *  Cornish  Fauna'  (p,  20),  A  **  crested 
lark "  is  also  said  to  have  been  seen  near  Blackheath,  1st 
June,  1867  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  1167),  by  ^Ir.  Hutchiuaon*. 

Wlien  we  consider  that  this  species  is  common  jnst  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  its  rare  occurrence  on 
our  own  shores  is  the  more  singular,  and  perhaps  is  only  to 
bo  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is,  as  Larks  go,  very  little  of 
a  voyager,  living  for  the  mo6t  part  solitarily  or  in  small 
companies,  and  seldom  if  ever  flocking  to  undertake  great 
Moreover,  from  some  cause  with  which  wo  are 
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at  present  nnaeqnaiiited,  ita  diBtrihution  in  Northern  Franco 
in  not  universftl,  for  according  to  Vioillot  it  is  only  known  in 
those  districts  of  Normandy  where  yines  are  grown.  Its 
habits  have  been  described  at  great  length  by  many  ob- 
servers, and  would  seem  to  partake  in  some  measnre  of 
those  of  onr  two  common  species — its  flight,  in  particular, 
resembling  that  of  the  Waodlark.  Bnt  the  Crested  Lark 
shews  a  greater  partiality  than  either  for  the  haunts  of  man  : 
not  only  is  it  found  frequenting  roadways,  but  it  is  met 
with  in  tbo  neigbbunrhood  of  houses,  often  entering  villages 
and  the  smaller  towns,  perching  on  walls  or  low  roofs  and 
seeking  its  food  on  middens.  The  cock  has  a  soft  and 
pleasant  song,  constantly  to  be  heard  from  early  spring  to 
September,  and  generally  given  in  tbo  air,  but  occasionally 
when  there  the  bird  is  perched  on  an  elevation,  while,  from 
what  Vieillot  says,  the  hen  also  sings  though  less  well. 
It  nins  quickly,  often  avoiding  a  passer-by  in  that  manner, 
and  if  made  to  take  wing  quickly  realights.  The  nest  is 
generally  placed  in  a  hoof-print  or  other  shallow  depression 
of  the  ground,  but  sometimes  on  a  bank  or  mud-wall,  or  even 
on  the  ridge  of  a  low  thatched  shed.  It  is  built  very  like 
that  of  the  Skylark,  and  the  hen  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a 
french-wbite,  sparsely  frcckledj  spotted  and  blotched  with 
hair-  or  oUve-brown  and  dull  lavender-  They  measure  from 
1-1  to  ^86  by  fit>m  '72  to  -65  in.  The  Crested  Lark  feeds 
on  various  insects,  worms,  seeds  and  grain,  and  the  Author 
remembers  when  travelling  from  Calais  to  Paris,  seeing  some 
of  these  birds  occasionally  picking,  like  Sparrows,  at  the 
horse-droppings  in  the  road,  fl>nng  off,  on  the  approach  of 
a  carriage  to  the  roadside,  settling  on  the  footpath  or  perching 
on  any  low  rail  till  the  vehicle  had  passed,  and  then  return- 
ing to  renew  their  search. 

The  Crested  Lark  is  found  in  Belgium  and  though  scarce 
there  it  breeds  near  Ostend,  but  it  is  comparatively  com* 
mon  in  parts  of  Holland,  It  has  occurred  in  Heligoland 
and  inhabits  Denmark,  where  it  is  however  very  local.  It 
reaches  also  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden,  wintering  as 
well   as   breeding  there.     Throughout  the  whole  of  North 
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Qenn^ny  it  is  a  constant  frequenter  of  the  roadwAys,  and 
most  common  near  the  villages.  Thence  it  extends  through 
Livonia  and  Estonia  and  has  heen  obtained  at  leaBC  twice 
on  the  south  coast  of  Finland,  bat  in  Rassia  it  is  only 
occasionally  observed  so  far  to  the  north  as  Moscow,  and 
does  not  appear  to  occur  at  Orenburg,  though  plentiful 
further  south.  From  the  Ural  it  may  he  traced  across  the 
Kirgis  Steppes  to  Mongolia  and  China.  It  is  also  found  in 
India,  being  most  abundant  in  the  north  and  north-west, 
and  returning  westward  it  inhabits  Beloochistan,  Persia, 
Arabia,  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  Kordofan,  and  Eg}'pt 
of  course.  Thence  it  may  be  followed  through  Tripoli, 
Algeria  and  Morocco  back  to  Western  Europe,  while 
within  the  circuit  thus  drawn  it  occurs  generally  with 
greater  or  less  frequency.  Wherever  it  approaches  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert  country,  a  pale-coloured  form  appears 
which  is  commonly  recognized  as  a  good  species  under  the 
name  of  Galerita  isabeUlna,  and  a  second  form,  larger  and 
with  a  more  powerful  bill,  the  G.  mncrorhyncha  of  Canon 
Tristram,  is  also  found  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Sahara ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  so  much  do  Larks 
generally,  and  those  of  this  group  certainly  not  excepted, 
vai^'  according  to  locality,  not  merely  in  colonring  but  in 
features  which  among  most  birds  are  accounted  good  diiig- 
nostic  characters,  that  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
the  two  forms  just  named,  as  well  as  some  others,  should 
not  be  regarded  as  specitically  identical  with  Ahuala  crhtata. 
The  typical  form  however  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which 
inhabits  any  part  of  Europe  except  Portugal  and  Spain, 
where  a  second  which  has  received  the  name  of  Galerita 
Ihecite  is  also  found. 

The  bill  is  brown  along  the  ridge  and  at  the  point,  but 
paler  on  the  sides  and  at  the  base ;  irides  hazel :  the  crown  of 
the  head  reddish- brown,  with  a  few  feathers  elongated,  form* 
ing  a  conspicoouB  crest ;  from  the  eye  passing  over  the  ear- 
coverts  a  streak  of  huffy- white  ;  ear-coverts  and  hack  of  the 
neck  dark  brown  ;  back,  wing-coverts  and  wings,  brown,  the 
shaft  and  middle  of  each  feather  dark  brown  ;    the  wing- 
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coTerts  and  tertials  edged  with  baffy- white  ;  the  two  middle 
tail-feathers  nearly  uniform  light  brown;  the  outer  tail- 
feather  on  each  side  light  brown,  with  a  buflfy-white  outer 
margin ;  the  other  tail-feathers  dark  brown ;  the  chin  white ; 
neck  in  front,  breast  and  under  parts  pale  yellow-brown; 
the  breast  and  flanks  streaked  with  darker  brown:  legs, 
toes  and  claws,  pale  brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  six  inches  and  three- 
quarters  ;  the  wing  from  the  anterior  bend  to  the  tip  of  the 
longest  primary  four  inches  and  one-eighth ;  the  bill  along 
the  ridge  seven  lines;  the  tarsas  one  inch;  the  hind  toe 
and  claw  nine  lines. 

The  females  are  said  to  be  smaller  than  the  males,  and  to 
have  a  shorter  crest.  The  young  are  generally  paler  and 
more  rufous  than  the  adults,  and  have  all  the  feathers  above 
with  a  narrow,  dark  subterminal  bar  and  a  whitish  tip. 

To  the  description  above  given  must  be  added  that  the 
axillary  feathers  and  lower  wing-coverts  are  rufous-buff,  and 
that  the  wing-quills  beneath  have  a  border  of  the  same 
colour  at  the  base  of  their  inner  web.  This  is  a  feature 
common  to  all  the  Crested  Larks  which,  from  their  thicker, 
stronger  and  more  curved  bill,  have  been  separated  from  the 
genus  Alauda  by  many  authors.  The  proper  name  which 
the  group  should  bear  is,  however,  doubtful.  The  earliest, 
Galerkla,  given  by  Boie  in  1828,  is,  when  spelt  correctly, 
Galerita,  found  to  have  been  preoccupied  for  a  genus  of 
insects,  and  is,  therefore,  though  very  generally  used,  inad- 
missible. 

The  vignette  below  represents  the  breast-bone  and  the  feet 
of  the  Skylark  of  the  natural  size. 
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Calavbbella  BRACHYDACTYiiA  (Leialor*). 
SHORT.TOED   LARK. 

Alauda  brachydncUjla, 

Calakubtella,  Kaupf, — Bill  mther  gliort,  istotit  and  com pretiied,  upper  man* 
(lilile  arched  imtl  willioat  notch.  Noetrita  Uaual,  oval,  cloik'ly  covered  by  feitheni 
a&il  bristle!  directed  forwards.  Gape  straight  Head  vithoat  eloagaied 
feJttlienc  Wingi  modemtely  long  :  first  piimnry  so  Bmall  »«  at  first  sight  to 
•eem  wanting,  aecond,  third  and  fourth  nearly  equals  but  tb«  thirii  longest  ; 
MOODdariesi  abort  and  emarginate  at  the  tip ;  t«rtiaLi  TC17  long,  about  eqnul  lo 
the  fifth  primiity.  Tail  lather  long  and  nligbtly  forked,  Tatsoj  blunt  and 
B^^utellaied  behind  an  well  aa  before,  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Clawi  elightly 
encred  and  very  short,  except  that  of  the  hind  toe  which  la  moderately  elongiUed 
And  nearly  straight. 

At  tlie  end  of  October,  1841,  I  was  informed  1»y  Mr.  H, 
Shaw,  of  Shrewsbury,  that  an  example  of  the  Short»toed 
Lark  had  been  canght  in  a  net  near  that  town  od  the  25th  of 

*  Alavkdok  httehfdaHilsi  (mlipriiit),  L6iater»  AAQAlen  d«r  Wotteraniiehen 
GesellHhaft  flLr  die  goaammto  Katurktinde,  iii.  tab.  xix.  p.  357  (ISIIK 

t  Skinirte  BntwickeloDga-Qoechkhte  und  Nattirlichea  System  der  Eoro- 
pilM^en  Thlerwelt,  p,  89  (1S29}. 
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that  month  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  sent  the  specimen  to 
me  for  my  examination. 

The  occurrence  of  five  other  examples  in  this  country, 
with  the  asserted  capture  of  a  sixth,  has  now  been  recorded. 
All  of  these  birds  appeared  on  the  south  coast  of  England : 
three  of  them  at  or  near  Brighton — namely  in  September 
1854  (Zool.  p.  4558),  April  1858  (Ibis,  1859,  p.  380),  and 
November  1873  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  3832) ;  one  near  Southampton 
(Zool.  p.  7930)  in  the  winter  of  1861-62,  whose  captor  said 
he  had  taken  another  ten  years  before  ;  and  one  shot  at  Scilly 
(Zool.  p.  4477)  almost  simultaneously  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  first  Brighton  example,  which  as  well  as  the  last  bird 
obtained  at  this  place  and  that  procured  near  Southampton 
were  netted,  and  lived  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  cap- 
tivity. 

This  species  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Castelnau 
near  Montpellier  and  made  known  to  his  friend  and  teacher 
Leisler,  who  first  described  and  figured  it  in  1814,  stating 
that  it  occurred  in  Italy*  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  supposed  that  it  might  also  inhabit  Germany,  an  an- 
ticipation that  has  hardly  been  realized,  for  though,  as  all 
ornithologists  are  aware,  its  manners  have  been  studied  and 
recorded  at  great  length  by  numerous  observers  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  its  appearance  in  Germany  is  as  rare  as 
in  England.  Herr  Gatke  includes  it  in  his  list  of  stragglers 
to  Heligoland,  and,  according  to  M.  de  Selys,  it  has  oc- 
curred accidentally  in  summer  in  Lorraine,  as  well  as  in 
Picardy.  It  has  been  killed  near  Paris  and  is  found  in 
Champagne  where  Vieillott,  on  the  authority  of  M.  de  Rio- 
court,  says  it  is  very  numerous,  arriving  there  towards  the 
end  of  April,  affecting  dry,  sandy  places,  and  breeding 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  As  soon  as  the 
young  of  the  last  brood  can  shift  for  themselves  the  different 

*  Bonelli  in  Italy  indeed  may  have  anticipated  the  French  discoyery,  bat  he, 
according  to  Dr.  Salvadori  (Faun,  d'ltal.  i.  p.  184),  never  published  any  description 
of  the  Alauda  calandrella  as  he  seems  to  have  called  the  species  in  1811. 

t  He  did  not  know  of  the  prior  discovery  of  the  species  and,  thinking  it  was 
new  to  science,  named  it  in  1816  Alauda  arenaria  (N.  Diet,  d  Hist.  Nat.  £d.  2, 
i.  p.  343). 
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fftmilieB  unite  in  large  bands  and,  quitting  tLe  uucultivaterl 
lands,  resort  to  tbe  fresh  tilth  and  oat-fields^  fiuiiHy  leaving 
the  country  towards  the  end  of  August.  In  like  manner  it 
inhabits  Burgundy,  and  Mr.  Edward  Newton  found  it,  in 
18i5D,  breeding  near  Blois,  but  it  becomes  still  more  numerous 
furtlier  southward,  as  in  Gascony,  Langiiedoc  and  Provence. 
In  the  last  it  abounds,  say  MM.  Jaubert  and  Barthdlemy- 
Lapommeraye,  from  March  to  the  end  of  September,  but  is 
never  found  in  winter.  In  Central  and  Southern  Spain  it  is 
erceedingly  common,  but  here,  or  at  least  in  Andalucia,  a 
second  nearly-allied  fomi  has  lately  been  detected  by  Lord 
Lilford,  the  existence  of  which  impairs  the  value  of  former 
observations  unless  made  by  discriminating  ornithologists, 
This  second  form,  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Dresser  under 
the  name  of  Calumlrdh  hfctlca^  is  at  once  distinguished 
from  our  bird  by  its  greyer  coloration  and  its  distinctly 
striped  back  and  breast,  and  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
corn-lands,  never  frequenting  the  open  "  marisma  "  properly 
BO  called,  the  di-ied  edges  of  which,  with  the  rough  fallows, 
C  brackffdacfyla  particularly  haunts.  In  Portugal  our 
Short-toed  Lark  is  said  to  be  ver}'  common,  and  Dr.  Hey 
found  it  especially  so  in  barren  places  in  the  province  of 
Algarve.  It  has  long  been  known  from  the  Canaries,  whoro 
according  to  Dr.  Bolle  it  is  numerous  on  some  of  the  islands, 
and  it  is  met  with  in  suitable  localities  throughout  North 
Africa,  from  Morocco  to  Eg}^t.  Here,  however,  also  occurs 
another  allicMl  fomi,  C  inlnor  (Cabanis),  which  has  a 
stouter  bill,  is  smaller  in  size,  more  rufous  in  colour  and 
seems  to  he  wholly  a  dweller  in  the  desert.  C.  hnichyda€Ujla 
nevertheless  is  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  ^Ugeria,  where  it 
remains  all  the  year  round  and  hke  the  rest  of  its  l>rethren 
in  that  country  places  its  nest  on  the  sheltered  side  of  a 
bush.  It  is  also  numerous  in  the  Balearic  and  all  the  other 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  being,  according  to  Mr.  Wright, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  birds  of  Malta  in  the  breeding- 
BeasoB.  In  Northern  and  Central  Italy  it  is  common  on  its 
spring  and  autumn  passage,  but  it  may  possibly  remain 
throagbout  the  winter  in  the  south,  as  it  certainly  does  in 
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some  parts  of  Greece,  thongh  in  Turkey  it  is  but  a  Bnmmer- 
visitor.  It  probably  occurs  in  Southern  Bussia,  but  in  that 
country  generally  its  place  is  taken  by  another  species 
C.  pispoletta  (Pallas),  which  ranges  thence  to  China  and  is  to 
be  distinguished,  among  other  features,  by  its  spotted  breast 
and  much  shorter  tertials.  Both  species  however  occur  in 
Persia  and  India,  but  returning  westward  C.  brachydactyla 
is  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine,  to  the  exclusion  appa- 
rently of  the  other,  and  is  there  a  summer-migrant,  though 
Canon  Tristram  believes  that  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lebanon 
and  Mount  Hermon  there  is  a  resident  form  which  he  has 
separated  by  the  name  of  C.  hermonensis — a  distinction  not 
allowed  by  Mr.  Dresser.  The  ordinary  Short-toed  Lark 
occurs  in  Arabia  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  proceed- 
ing in  autumn  up  the  valley  of  the  Kile  as  far  as  Sennaar 
and  KordofiEm,  where  in  winter  it  collects  in  enormous 
flocks. 

The  food  of  this  bird  seems  to  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  small  seeds,  the  husk  of  which  it  has  the  faculty  of 
breaking  in  its  bill,  but  one  may  presume  that  insects  of 
some  sort  are  supplied  to  the  young.  On  the  ground  it 
runs  quickly  and  is  especially  fond  of  grovelling  in  sand. 
When  at  large  it  never  perches  on  shrubs  or  bushes, 
though  in  confinement,  like  the  Skylark,  it  will  readily  take 
to  a  perch.  The  cock  is  said  to  have  a  lively  song  given  on 
the  wing  both  morning  and  evening,  but  seldom  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  its  fliglit  and  notes  in  some  degree  resembling 
those  of  our  own  favourite  songster,  and  the  latter  indeed 
are  by  some  accounted  more  melodious  and  agreeable.  The 
nest  is  formed  of  a  few  bits  of  grass,  collected  in  a  depres- 
sion of  the  ground,  often  a  horse's  foot-print,  and  the  eggs, 
four  or  five  in  number,  are  of  a  french-white,  generally 
minutely  freckled  with  pale  hair-brown,  but  sometimes 
blotched  boldly  with  a  deeper  shade,  and  occasionally  with 
patches  of  pale  lavender :  they  measure  from  '87  to  '73  by 
from  -62  to  -55  in. 

The  male  has  the  bill  of  a  dull  flesh-colour,  darkest  along 
the  culmen :  irides  olive-brown :  each  feather  of  the  top  of 
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the  head  dark  browu,  l^roadly  eih^ed  with  light  fawn-colour  so 
as  to  produce  a  general  striped  appearance  ;  lores  and  a  streak 
over  each  eye  pale  cream -coloar ;  cheeks  aod  ear-co%*ertB 
of  the  same^  the  latter  mixed  with  dark  brown,  forming  an 
ill-defined  patch  under  and  behind  the  eye  ;  upper  parts 
generally  very  similar  to  the  top  of  the  head,  hut  rather 
paler  in  hue,  the  light  edges  of  the  feathers  on  the  nape  and 
of  the  upper  tail-coverts  very  broad,  shewing  but  little  of 
the  darker  colour,  those  of  the  feathers  of  the  mantle 
narrower;  wing-quills  greyish- browu,  the  outer  long  primary 
(in  this  genus  the  second)  with  a  dull  cream-coloured  border, 
the  shorter  primaries  and  secondaries  bordered  outwardly 
and  tipped  with  a  lighter  shade  ;  tail-quills  dark  Immu,  the 
outer  web  of  the  outer  pair  dull  white,  and  their  inner  web 
with  an  ill-delined,  triaognbir,  white  patch  extending  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  from  the  tip,  the  next  ]mir  with  the  outer 
web  bordered  and  the  inner  slightly  tipped  with  dull  white, 
the  middle  pair  broadly  edged  with  bright  sandy-grey  ;  chin, 
throat  and  lower  parts  gtiiernlly,  dull  white,  dunded  on  tfie 
sides  of  the  neck  with  fawn-colour,  so  as  to  form  an  ill- 
defined  darker  patch,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  are  a  few 
dark  brown  feathers ;  Hanks  pale  mouse-colour  :  legs,  to^s 
and  claws  light  l»rown. 

The  sexes  are  hardly  distinguishable  in  plumage  ;  but  the 
female  is  said  to  want  the  dark  marking  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  to  be  somewhat  duller  in  tint.  The  young  have 
the  outer  edge  of  each  feather  tipped  with  h\xQ\ 

The  whole  length  of  the  Shrewsbury  specimen  was  five 
inches  and  three-quarters ;  the  tarsus  three-quai-ters  of  an 
inch;  the  hind  toe  half  an  ijich,  its  claw  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  wing  three 
inches  and  a  half;  the  firat  primary  is  so  small  as  not  to  he 
easily  discovered,  and  the  third,  having  the  appearance  of 
the  second,  is  the  longest  in  the  wing,  the  second  and  fourth 
are  a  little  shorter. 
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Melanoqobypha  siBiRiCA  (J,  F.  Gmelin*). 
WHITE-WINGED  LARK. 

MsLANCWKtKfPBi,  F,  itoilct.— Bill  Bhort>  stoat,  subconic  and  sUglitlj  com- 
preeseii;  upper  mandible  nrched  from  the  base  and  wiihoat  ootch.  NosiriU 
hsmaX,  oval,  elcwely  covered  by  bristly  fe&Uiers  diracte<l  forwards.  Gape  fitn&igbt^ 
Head  witboitt  elongated  feathers.  Winga  long:  firet  primary  very  hio&II  ukI 
nearly  olxolete ;  Accood  and  tbinl  nearly  e(|Ual  and  loDgest ;  »^condariea  rery 
Kbort  and  emarginate  at  tlie  lip ;  tertiala  moderate,  not  exwediug  the  sixtk 
primary.  Tail  abort  and  nllgbtly  forked.  TiLrsua  btunt  and  scutellated  behind 
AB  well  aa  before,  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  claws  moderate  and  slightly 
curredi  except  that  of  the  bind  tt>e  wbicb  ia  much  elongated  and  atnugbt 

Mr.  Rowley  was  the  first  to  recognize  in  a  Lark  netted 
near  BrigbtoD,  November  22nd,  1869,  and  shewn  to  him 
while  alive  on  tliat  day  by  Mr,  Swaysland,  an  example  of  this 
rare  species,  which  has  but  seldom  visited  Western  Europe, 
At  a  meetiog  of  the  Zoological  Society,  January  27th,  1870^ 


'  Ahuida  glhiriea,  J.  R  Gmelin,  Syit.  Nat.  i.  p.  7&9  (1T88). 
t  laia,  1828.  p,  822. 
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Mr.  Rowley  exhibited  this  specimen*,  stating  that  it  was  a 
ben  bird,  and  when  caught  was  associating  with  a  flock  of 
ahoot  two  dozen  Snow-Buntings  (Proc,  Zooh  8oc.  1870> 
pp.  52,  53).  The  specimen  is  now  in  Mr.  Monk*s  collection 
and  np  to  the  present  time  is  the  only  one  known  to  have 
occurred  in  Britain. 

This  fine  Lark  was  originally  described  by  Pallas  in  1773 
(Reise  n.  s.  w.  ii,  p.  708)  as  a  variety  of  the  Alauda 
ealandra  of  Linnieus,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and 
fifteen  years  later  first  received  a  specific  denomination 
from  J.  F.  Gmelin.  Subsequently  Pallas,  in  his  great  work 
on  the  Zoology  of  the  Russian  Empire,  renamed  it  A. 
hucoptrra  and  said  that  it  was  especially  common  in  the 
Desert  of  Bar  aba  from  the  river  Om  to  tbc  Altai  and  was 
most  abundant  along  the  course  of  the  Irtisb  where  he  first 
discovered  it.  In  1773  he  fonnd  it  on  the  steppes  of  the 
river  Jaik  or  Ural,  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  visit  the  whole 
of  Great  Tartary,  Later  obseiTers  state  that  it  does  not 
occnr  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jenisei  and  its  afflnents,  and 
therefore  its  range  in  that  direction  is  not  very  great.  It  is 
found  throughout  the  Kirgis  Steppes  and  Mr.  Dresser  has 
a  specimen  from  Kokand,  while  westward  it  inhabits  the 
conntrj'  between  the  Jaik  and  the  Volga  as  high  as  Oren- 
burg and  Saratov.  In  South  Russia  generally,  though 
occurring  in  the  Government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  it  is  said  by 
the  elder  Nordmann  to  be  very  rare,  and  be  never  saw  it 
alive.  According  to  Herr  E.  J.  von  Homeyer  (Jonm.  fur 
Orn,  1854,  p.  364),  Herr  Radde  sent  a  specimen  from  Jeni- 
Siila.  It  was  obtained  by  Capt.  Blakiston  in  the  Crimea, 
in  January  1856,  and  it  appears  occasionally  in  hard  win- 
ters on  the  Bosphorus,  whence  Mr.  Robson  has  sent  many 
specimens,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  occuiTence  further  to 

*  The  Bditor  bftd  the  opportanilj  of  previaustj  seeing  ifaii  tpcdaieti,  for  tm 
tli«  manlmg  of  ffev-Teiir*!  day,  1S70,  jast  after  h»TUig  read  a  Dotloe  m  iliu 
'Zoolog^iBi'  (a.a.  p.  l&Si)  in  which  ii  wo  desigDAted  a  young  Snow-Ftiioh 
{Mom^fingiUa  nivo/u),  be  aoeompanied  Mr.  Bowleg  to  Mr.  SwaysJADd's  nhop, 
and  W1  the  pleasure  of  confjnniDg  the  detenu toaiioD  of  bia  frientl,  who  on  ibe 
Mnie  da  J  aenl  to  the  oonduetor  of  that  journal  a  oorreciion  of  iUe  error  which 
waa  erenluallj  printed  ((om.  cU,  p.  20&6}« 
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the  south.  Coont  Casimir  Wodsdcld  states  (Nanmannia^  1852, 
ii.  p.  68)  that  it  has  been  often  observed  in  Poland,  and  that 
two  (of  which  one  was  killed)  were  seen  in  October,  and  a  third 
in  December,  1851,  in  Eastern  Oalizia  on  grassy  swamps. 
Herr  von  Csat6  says  (Verhandl.  siebenbiirg.  Verein,  xiii. 
p.  174)  that  he  found  it  at  Koncza  in  Transsylvania, 
December  24th,  1855.  It  is  not  admitted  as  a  German 
bird  by  the  ornithologists  of  that  country*,  and  the  only 
other  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  Western  Europe  are  those 
recorded  by  Dubois  who  states  (Joum.  fiir  Om.  1856,  pp.  505, 
506)  that  one,  now  in  the  collection  of  M.  de  Selys,  was 
caught  in  October  1855  near  Liege,  and  that  another  was 
killed  near  Mechlin,  in  October  1856,  by  M.  de  la  Fontaine. 
Of  the  habits  of  this  bird  we  know  little.  The  examples 
seen  in  Oalizia  were  said  to  have  been  not  shy  and  to  utter 
no  sound,  behaving  much  like  other  Larks,  but  not  running 
so  quickly  or  readily.  According  to  Eversmann  it  prefers 
the  levels  and  heights  of  tUe  steppe  which  are  most  clothed 
with  vegetation.  Pallas  says  that  it  frequents  the  roadsides, 
singing  as  it  flies  with  a  strain  somewhat  differing  from  and 
shorter  than  a  Skylark's,  and  that  it  does  not  often  rise  aloft 
tliough  it  warbles  for  a  long  time  while  hanging  in  the  air. 
It  pairs  about  the  middle  of  May  and  builds  its  nest  of 
grass  on  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  four  or  more  in  number, 
and  specimens  received  from  the  Volga  measure  from  '94  to 
•79  by  from  -67  to  '6  in.  They  are  of  a  french-white,  some- 
times closely  mottled  but  oftener  sparsely  and  boldly  blotched 
with  (lark  olive-brown.  The  more  recent  evidence  of  two 
Russian  observers,  quoted  by  Mr.  Dresser,  is  much  to  the 
effect  of  that  above  given,  the  only  serious  discrepancy  being 
that  by  one  of  them  the  breeding-season  is  put  about  a 
month  earlier,  but  that  no  doubt  depends  upon  the  time 

*  Bechstein  long  ago  recorded  that  during  a  deep  snow  in  March,  1789,  he 
caught,  under  a  sieve  at  his  own  door,  among  a  number  of  Wooillarks,  peven 
examples  of  what  he  called  Alauda  anensis  rujiccpx,  and  it  has  been  thoaght 
that  these  belonged  to  the  present  species.  But  his  description,  as  it  seems  to  the 
Editor,  forbidH  such  an  assigiunent,  and  still  more  that,  haWng  kept  one  of  his 
birds  alive  for  a  whole  year,  ho  convimwd  himself  that  it  was  only  a  variety  of 
the  Skylark,  of  which  Borkhausen  also  possessed  other  specimens. 
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when  Bpring  comes  to  the  locaUty;  for  the  bird,  though  much 
htter  in  retiiruiug  to  its  Bummor-quarters  than  the  Skylark, 
arrives  in  Southiirn  Russia  as  soon  as  the  grass  of  the  open 
districts  it  frequents  is  green. 

Tho  aclalt  male  has  the  bill  horn -coloured,  darkest  on  the 
colmen  and  indining  to  yellow  on  the  middle  of  the  lower 
mandible :  irides  brown :  lores  and  sides  of  the  head  dull 
white  mottled  with  dusky,  a  clear  white  stripe  over  each  eye ; 
top  of  the  head  and  ear-coverts  dull  chestnut,  the  latter 
interspersed  with  white ;  nape,  mantle,  back  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  deep  brown,  each  feather  darkest  along  the  shaft  and 
browniah-grey  tit  the  edges,  especially  on  the  nape  and  rump, 
and  tinged  on  the  upper  parts  with  rufoua ;  upper  or  least 
wing-coverts  chestnut,  the  next  set  dark  brown  at  the  base, 
then  chestnut,  and  whitish  at  the  tip  ;  the  coverts  of  the 
secondaries  very  similar,  but  also  bordered  with  reddish-grey, 
those  of  the  primaries  chestnut  with  a  dark  brown  patch  on 
>  the  inner  web  ;  the  outer  margin  of  the  wings  white ;  pri- 
maries blackish- brown,  outwardly  edged  with  duU  white,  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  of  them  being  also  broatUy  tipped  with 
buff,  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  with  nearly  aU  the  inner 
web,  and  tip  of  the  outer  web,  whit© ;  secondaries  white 
with  dark  browT)  at  the  base  ;  tertials  dark  brown  with  light 
rufous  edges,  and  the  longest  with  a  w^hite  patch  on  the 
outer  web ;  the  middle  pair  of  tail-feathers  dark  brown 
broadly  edged  with  rufous,  the  next  three  pairs  blackish- 
lirown  edged  with  white,  tho  secrind  pair  with  the  outer  w^eb 
white,  and  the  outer  pair  altogether  w^hite  ;  the  chin,  throat, 
sides  of  the  neck  and  lower  parts  generally  white,  wnth  a 
line  of  dusky  arrow-headed  spots  running  from  the  corner  of 
the  gape  on  each  side,  spreading  out  on  the  foreneck  and 
l»reast.  and  on  the  sides  of  tho  latter  mixing  with  some 
rufous  streaks ;  sides  of  the  body  distinctly  striped  with  dark 
brown,  the  feathers  immediately  above  the  tarsus  light 
brown  :  legs,  iocs  and  claws  bluish-grey. 

Tlie  whole  length  is  aljout  seven  inches  and  a  half,  tho 
wing  from  the  car|)al  joint  tt)  the  tip  about  four  inches  and 
five-eighths. 
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Tbo  female  much  resembles  the  male  but  is  smaller  and 
not  so  briglitly-coloured.  The  young  are  said  to  reaemUe 
those  of  the  Skylark,  from  which,  however,  they  can  be  readily 
distiDguishcd  by  their  larger  size  and  stouter  bill:  the  breast 
also  is  less  distinctly  spotted  and  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
plumage  are  tipped  with  pure  white. 

Two  examples  of  the  Calandra  Lark  (Melanocori/pha 
calundm)  are  recorded  as  having  been  killed  in  England — 
one  near  Devonport  (ZooL  p,  8768)  the  other  near  Exeter 
(Zooh  a.a.  p.  1599),  Neither  specimen  was  for  some  time 
recognized  aa  belonging  to  the  species,  and  therefore  in  each 
case  the  chance  of  a  mistake  seems  possible.  Accordingly 
until  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  in  Britain  has  been  better 
substantiated  the  Editor  deems  its  omission  from  the  present 
work  the  more  prudent  course. 

The  vignette  bolow  represents  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  city  of  Upsala,  taken  from  a  plate  in  Consett*s  *  Tour 
through  Sweden,'  and  probably  gives  a  view  of  the  most 
usual  approach  to  that  famed  University,  not  very  different 
from  its  appearanee  soon  after  Linuteua  had  ceased  to  be  its 
chief  ornament.  The  large  building  seen  on  the  left  is  the 
metropolitan  cathedral  of  Sweden,  which  among  the  remains 
of  olher  worthies  holds  those  of  that  great  naturalist. 
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